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ABSTRACT 
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provided  participants  with  a  forum  to  share  special  problems  and 
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sessions  including  the  CAUSE  Annual  Business  Meeting,  two  general 
session  presentations  (George  Keller,  William  R.  Monat),  a  current 
issues  forum  on  the  topic  of  security  issues  in  higher  education,  and 
five  special  interest  sessions.  The  conference  theme  was  addressed 
through  45  profession&l  presentations  in  7  subjc^ct  tracks:  (1)  Policy 
Issues  in  Higher  Education;  (2)  Planning  for  Information  Technology; 
(3)  Special  Environment;  (4)  Telecommunications/Networking;  (5) 
Microcomputer  Issues  and  Applications;  (6)  People  Issues  in 
Information  Technology;  and  (7)  Managing  Academic  Computing. 
Information  submitted  by  participating  vendors  and  commentary  on  and 
pictures  of  conference  social  activities  conclude  the  proceedings. 
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CAUSE,  the  Professional  Association  for  Computing  and  Information  Technology  in  Higher 
Education,  helps  colleges  and  universities  strengthen  and  improve  their  computing, 
communications,  and  information  services.  The  association  also  helps  individual  members 
develop  as  professionals  in  the  field  of  higher  education  computing  and  information 
technology. 

Formerly  known  as  the  College  and  University  Systems  Exchange,  CAUSE  first  organized  as 
a  volunteer  association  in  1962  and  incorporated  in  1971  with  twenty-five  charter  member 
institutions.  That  same  year  the  CAUSE  National  Office  opened  in  Boulder,  Colorado,  with  a 
professional  staff  to  serve  the  membership.  Today  the  association  serves  over  1,800 
individuals  on  700  campuses  -epresenting  480  colleges  and  universities  and  twenty  sustaining 
member  companies. 

CAUSE  provides  member  institutions  with  many  sen  ices  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  their 
computing  environments,  including:  the  Administrative  Systems  Query  (ASQ)  Service,  which 
provides  information  from  a  data  base  of  member  institution  profiles;  the  CAUSE  Exchange 
Library,  a  clearinghouse  for  documents  and  systems  made  available  by  members  through 
CAUSE;  an  Information  Request  Service  to  locate  specific  systems  or  information;  consulting 
services  to  review  the  computing  environment  and  management  plans  of  member  institutions; 
association  publications,  including  a  bi-monthly  newsletter,  a  bi-monthly  professional 
magazine,  and  the  CAUSE  monograph  series;  cooperative  workshops  with  other  higher 
education  associations  and  member  campuses;  and  the  CAUSE  National  Conference. 

We  encourage  you  to  use  CAUSE  to  complement  your  individual  e^'orts  at  strengthening  your 
institution's  management  and  educational  capabilities  through  the  use  of  computing  and 
information  technology. 
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INTRODUCTION 


As  computing  professionals  in  colleges  and  universities,  we  have  always  had  to  plan  strategies 
for  our  computing  organizations.  But  the  challenges  of  changing  technologies  and  expanding 
user  needs  make  a  planned  approach  to  managing  computing  more  important  than  ever  as  we 
are  called  upon  to  provide  guidance  in  the  planning  process  for  the  computing  environment  of 
the  entire  institution.  Planning,  design,  implementation,  and  feedback-  as  well  as  ongoing 
maintenance-are  necessary  ingredients  if  we  are  to  successfully  navigate  the  uncharted  course 
of  information  technology  in  the  next  decade. 

CAUSE85  addressed  the  current  state  and  the  future  of  higher  education  computing  from  a 
planning  and  management  perspective  and,  equally  important,  provided  participants  a  forum  in 
which  to  share  the  special  problems  anc  opportunities  that  confront  administrators  and 
computing  professionals  in  higher  education. 

As  we  addressed  these  issues  at  CAUSE85  we  were  fortunate  to  have  two  distinguished 
general  session  speakers:  George  Keller,  one  of  America's  leading  educational  consultants  and 
author  of  the  best-selling  Academic  Strategy:  The  Manaoement  Revolution  in  American  Higher 
Education,  and  William  R.  Monat,  Chancellor  of  the  Board  of  Regents  for  the  Regency 
Universities  System  of  Illinois.  With  forty-nine  presentations  in  seven  different  tracks  and  an 
all-time-high  attendance  of  702,  the  conference  offered  invaluable  opportunities  for  exchanges 
of  information,  experiences,  management  tips  and  planning  advice,  as  well  as  the  chance  to 
refresh  once-a-year  friendships. 

We  hope  these  Proceedings  will  be  a  cmtinuing  resource  throughout  the  year,  and  a  reminder 
of  the  many  activities  and  opportunities  offered  by  both  the  conference  and  the  association. 


M.  Lewis  Temares 


CAUSE85  Chair 
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University;  James  Penrod,  CAUSE  Vice  President,  California  State  University! Los  Angeles; 
Kathlyn  Doty,  Loyola  University  of  Chicago;  William  Mack  Usher,  Oklahoma  State 
University;  Sandra  Dennhardt,  CAUSE  Secretary/Treasurer,  University  of  Illinois  System; 
Charles  R.  Thomas,  CAUSE  Executive  Director;  Charles  Naginey,  CAUSE  Past  President, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  Missing  from  the  photo  is  Wayne  Ostendorf,  Iowa  State 
University, 
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GENERAL  SESSIONS 


CAUSE85  was  highlighted  by  several  general  sessions  in  which  all  conferees  were 
invited  to  convene  to  share  in  activities  of  general  interest.  The  conference  opened 
with  an  orientation  session  offering  information  about  CAUSE  as  an  association  as 
well  as  advice  from  experts  on  how  to  "cover"  all  the  activities  of  the  conference.  This 
session  Wdb  fMlowed  immediately  by  the  CAUSE  Annual  Business  Meeting,  which 
included  the  colorful  and  informative  slide  presentation  called,  "CAUSE  Today  and 
Tomorrow."  Two  eminent  educational  authorities  presented  general-session  addresses 
to  open  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday  activities  (see  pages  6-7).  The  CAUSE  Board 
of  Directors,  CAUSE85  Program  ComTnittee  members,  and  recipients  of  CAUSE 
awards  were  honored  at  luncheons  during  the  conference  (see  pages  8-9).  The  final 
general  session  of  CAUSEb5  was  a  Current  Issues  Forum  on  the  subject  of  security 
issues  in  higher  education  (pa.^e  10). 
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KEYNOTE  ADDRESS 

Future  Directions 
for  Strategic  Management 


George  KeOer 
Senior  Vice  President 
Barton-GUlel  Company 


George  Keller,  noted  author  of  Academic 
Strategy:  The  Management  Revolution  in 
American  Higher  Education,  presented  an 
address  which  focused  on  two  new  roles  facing 
computing  professionals  today.  One  is  the 
arrangement  of  information  to  make  the  new 
campus  management  possible.  The  other  is  the 
sensitive  incorporation  of  new  technology  into 
the  traditional  college  environment.  Mr.  Keller 
advised  that  computing  professionals  will  need 
to  move  from  being  backroom  data-gatherers 
to  full  partners  in  campus  management,  and 
will  need  to  prepare  themselves  accordingly. 

Mr.  Xeller  has  received  Atlantic  Monthly s 
education  writer  of  the  year  award,  the  Sibley 
Award  for  education  magazine  editing,  and  the 
U.  S.  Steel  Foundation  medal  for"distinguished 
service  in  higher  education.'' 


Mr.  Kelkr  md  CA  USE8S  Vke  Chat  Hwrry  Groth/ahn. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  APPROACHES  FOR  ANTICIPATING 
THE  FUTURE:  STRATEGIC  PLANNING, 
OR  FLYING  BLIND  INTO  THE  21ST  CENTURY 


7 


THURSDAY  MORNING  ADDRESS 

Dr.  William  Monat  discussed  the  differing  and 
at  times  divergent  information  processing  and 
transmission  requirements  of  a  university  from 
a  chancellor's  perspective.  He  suggested  that 
academic  administrators  for  the  foreseeable 
future  will  need  to  invest  time  and  resources  in 
strategic  planning  to  both  anticipate  and 
realize  the  irresistible  demands  for  computing 
and  information  transmission  capabilities. 

In  his  former  position  as  president  of  Northern 
Illinois  University,  Dr.  Monat  reorganized  all 
computer  operations  on  campus  under  the 
direction  of  an  executive  director  for  comput- 
ing facilities,  and  introduced  a  new  telecom- 
munications system  with  voice  and  data 
trar-  mission  capabilities. 


Wiiliam  Monat 

Chancettor 

Board  of  Regents 

Regency  Universities  System 

of  Illinois 


CA  USE85  Chair  Lew  Temares,  Dr.  Monat,  and  Vice  Chair 
Harry  Grothjahn. 
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CONFERENCE  LUNCHEONS 


At  the  first-day  luncheon,  members  of  the  CAUSE85  Program  Committee  received  certificates  ot 
appreciation  for  their  contribution  to  the  conference,  and  registration  staff  were  acknowledged.  Newly 
elected  CAUSE  Board  Members  were  announced:  Bernard  Gleason,  Boston  College;  Lew  Temares, 
University  of  Miami;  and  Thomas  West,  California  State  University  System.  Retiring  Board  Members 
were  honored  and  acknowledged  for  their  service  toCAUSE(seebelow),  At  the  Awards  Luncheon,  held 
on  the  second  day,  1986  CAUSE  officers  were  announced  (see  below)  and  CAUSE  Awards  were 
presented  (see  facing  page). 


J9U  CAUSE  Seerttmy/TreoMurer,  Cedrk  Bemuit,  Reiking  Boord Members  receive  certfflcates  of  appreeiaiion  (l^t  to 
Stanford  UnivenHy(l^)  and  Vice PretidenUWUliam  right):  Char  es  Naginey,  Penn  State  University;  James  Penrod, 
Mack  Usher,  Oklahoma  State  University,  Caiffornia  State  University/ Los  A  ngeles;  and  Martin  Solomon,  Ohio 

State  University, 
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AWARDS 


Left  to  right:  John  Monnier,  CA II SESS  President; ErwinDantiger,  Director 
of  Administrative  Data  Processing,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill;  miliam  Lavery,  President,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University;  and  John  Robinson,  President,  Information  Associates.  Mr. 
Daniiger  and  President  Lavery  were  the  recipients  of  the  1985  CAUSE 
Recognition  A  wards  for  excellence  and  leadership  in  the  field  of  computing 
and  irtformation  technology  in  higher  education.  The  Awards  were 
sponsored  by  Irtformation  Associates,  Inc. 


Left  to  right:  John  Monnler,  1985  CAUSE  President;  Robert  Heterick, 
Professor  of Managenmt  Science  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University;  and  Claire  Reid,  Vice  President,  Human  "Resources,  Systems  A 
Computer  Technology  Corporation.  Dr.  Heterick  and  Raman  Khanna 
(unable  to  attend  the  ceremony)  received  the  1985  CA  USE/EFFECT 
Contributor  of  the  Year  A  ward  for  their  article,  ''Servicing  Personal 
Computers,*"  which  appeared  in  the  January  1985  edition  of  CAUSE/ 
EFFECT  magazine  (pp.  4-11}.  The  Award  was  sponsored  by  Systems  & 
Computer  Technology  Corporation. 
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CURRENT  ISSUES  FORUM 


SECURITY  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  COMPUTING 


FRIDAY  CLOSING  SESSION 

Security  is  a  key  concern  for  most  colleges  ^nd  universities  today,  as 
distributed  computing,  networking,  and  information  centers  all 
contribute  to  increased  user  access  to  institutional  data.  This  topic 
was  the  subject  of  the  closing  general  sessioi  of  CAUSE85.  The 
Forum  was  moderated  by  Jack  Steingraber,  Chair  of  the  1985 
Current  Issues  Committee. 

Four  panelists  discussed  different  aspects  of  computing  security  in 
higher  education.  I.ore  Balkan-Vickers,  Data  Base  Analyst  at 
Virginia  Tech  presented  "Tailoring  On-Line  Authorization  to 
Responsibility."  George  Carroll,  Director  of  the  Center  for 
Computing  and  Management  Services  at  Rutgers  spoke  on 
'*Improving  Security:  Your  Auditor's  Role."  Michael  Zastrocky, 
Director  of  Management  Information  Services  at  Regis  College 
presented  "Cloak  and  Dagger  Si:urity,  or  How  to  Protect  Your 
Data  Base  from  PCs."  Ronald  Langley,  Director  of  the  SW 
Academic  Computing  Services,  University  of  Alaska/ Anchorage, 
discussed  "Hack  Attack  Defense."  Papers  based  on  their 
presentations  follow. 


Moderator  Jack  Steingraber 
Southern  llUnob  University 
EdwrnrdsviOe 


Lore  Balknn'Viekers 
Virginia  Tech 


George  CanoO 
Rutgers 


Mike  Zastrocky 

Regis  Coiiege  (Colorado) 


Ron  Ltmgley 

University  of  A  iaska/A  nchoragii 
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TAILORING  ON-LINE  ACCESS  TO  RESPONSIBILITY 


Lore  Balkan-Vickers 
Virginia  Tech 
Blacksburg 
Virginia 


Virginia  Tech  has  developed  an  access  control  system  that  sup- 
ports delegation.     A  manager's  access  is  tailored  to  his  re- 
sponsibility and  likewise,  each  manager  can  tailor  his 
subordinates'  access.     This  paper  reviews  the  Administrative 
Computing  Strategy  that  clarified  requirements  for  our  access 
control  system  and  the  concepts  we  implemented  to  assure  a  se- 
cure information  processing  environment.     Implementation  of 
these  concepts  has  resulted  in  Virginia  Tech's  capability  to 
electronically  capture  a  document  at  its  source  and  route  it 
through  appropriate  channels  for  electronic  signature  approval. 
The  paper  goes  on  to  discuss  our  immediate  plans  for  capturing 
access  control  definitions  at  source  point  and  ends  by  examin 
ing  with  20/20  hindsight ^  some  reasons  for  our  success. 
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AVAILABLE  AND  YET  PROTECTED 


Data  is  a  resource,  it  must  be  available,  correct,  and  protected.  The 
data  administrator  is  charged  with  ultimate  responsibility  to  assure  the 
data  is  accessible,  has  integrity,  and  remains  secure.     But  who  determines 
what  access  is  appropriate,  who  ascertains  that  information  is  accurate, 
who  are  the  caretakers?    It  is  not  the  data  administrator  or  even  the 
security  administrator.     Tho  real  caretakers  or  data  managers  are  those 
who  are  responsible  for  activities  that  create  and  manipulate  data  or 
information.     Traditional  data  base  management  systems  such  as  IMS  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  flexible  access  control  because  of  their  rigid  data 
structures  and  complex  access  methods.     In  an  effort  to  overcome  these 
limitations,  we  formulated  our  data  access  goals  in  terms  of  responsi- 
bility and  availability  and  then  looked  for  tools  and  techniques  to  sup- 
port delegation  of  protection  responsibility. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  COMPUTING  ENVIRONMENT 


Virginia  fech  is  the  Commonwealth's  land  grant  university  with  a  current 
enrollment  of  23,300  students.     Central  computing  facilities  support  all 
administrative,  academic,  and  research  "main  frame"  computing.  Major 
administrative  systems  such  as  student  records,  purchasing,  accounting, 
position  control,  personnel,  and  payroll  are  IMS  data  base  systems  de- 
veloped in-house  and  written  primarily  in  COBOL.     As  systems  are  devel- 
oped, they  are  turned  over  to  a  system  coordinating  group  that  reports 
to  the  director  managing  the  user  area.     For  example,  the 
Payroll/Personnel  System  Coordinator  reports  to  the  Assistant  Vice  Pres- 
ident for  Administration  and  Operations.     All  computer,  communication  and 
information  service  departments  report  to  the  Vice  President  for  Comput- 
ing and  Information  Systems.     The  Systems  Development  Department,  with 
the  System  Coordinator  participating  on  the  development  team,  does  major 
enhancements  to  administrative  systems  such  as  redesign  or  data  base 
changes.     System  coordinators  are  responsible  for  daily  operation  and 
routine  maintenance  of  existing  systems. 


STRATEGY  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  COMPUTING 


Our  access  goals  were  driven  by  a  global  strategy  for  administrative 
computing  adopted  by  Virginia  Tech.    This  strategy  was  documented  by  Vinod 
Chachra  and  Robert  C.  Heterick  in  a  1982  CAUSE  Monograph  Series  publica- 
tion entitled  Computing  In  Higher  Education;  A  Planning  Perspective  for 
Administrators.     The  concepts  are  summarized  below. 


•  Source  Point  Data  Capture  -  University  transaction  documents  enter 
the  data  base  systems  where  they  originate.     Instead  of  paper  docu- 
ments being  typed  and  routed  into  the  syste^ri,  st^ff  typp  thp  dr>rMmpnt«; 
at  terminals  located  in  every  department  on  campus  and  administrators 
sign  them  electronically  as  necessary. 

•  Value  Added  Data  Handling  -  Individuals  receive  documents  electron- 
ically only  if  they  provide  input  to  the  transaction  or  have  signature 
autho  ^^y.     Access  to  the  document  is  available  for  informational 
purposes  but  does  not  delay  the  document's  flow  through  required 
channels. 

•  Destination  Foint  Document  Generation  -  The  office  ultimately  re- 
sponsible for  verifying  a  document  prints  the  document  only  as  re- 
quired for  communication  external  to  the  University. 

•  Transaction  Tracking  System  -  Electronic  document  processing  includes 
monitoring  event  sequence  and  restricting  individuals  to  activities 
and  records  that  reflect  job  responsibility  and  realm  of  authority. 

The  final  concept  came  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  In  order  for  admin- 
istrators, faculty  and  staff  to  truly  use  the  computer  daily  as  a  tool, 
rather  than  merely  a  repository  for  data,  activity  would  have  to  mirror 
responsibility  and  be  auditable.  Clearly,  more  sophisticated  access 
controls  were  required  in  order  to  implement  source  point  data  capture, 
value  added  data  handling,  and  destination  point  document  generation. 


THE  ACCESS  CONTROL  FOUNDATION 

A  university  differs  from  private  Industry  in  its  commitment  to  "academic 
freedom".    As  a  result,  formal  policy  is  limited  and  functional  areas  have 
considerable  autonomy.     Access  controls  must  therefore  both  secure  data 
and  provide  flexible  data  accessibility,  managed  by  each  administrative 
unit  according  to  individual  management  styles. 

The  logical  terminal  (LTERM)  security  provided  with  IMS  no  longer  provides 
sufficient  access  control.     When  access  decisions  vary  with  each  admin- 
istrative unit  and  likewise,  for  each  individual  within  the  unit,  LTERM 
security  falls  to  provide  sufficient  flexibility.     Moreover,  audit  trails 
must  track  back  to  an  individual  who  performs  a  function,  not  to  the  lo- 
cation (terminal)  where  a  function  is  performed.     Finally,  the  Virginia 
Tech  communication  environment  is  evolving  to  support  efficient  resource 
utilization,  allowing  users  to  alternate  between  vrious  systems  and  en- 
vironments from  a  single  personal  work  station.     \#lthout  dedicated  IMS 
teririnals,   logical  terminal  security  is  nonexistent. 

In  considering  alternatives  to  address  our  changing  environment,  a  major 
requirement  was  "to  electronically  verify  an  individual's  identity  each 
time  a  function  is  performed".     Each  singly  threaded  IMS  system  update 
may  require  the  user's  identity  to  create  aa  audit  trail,  as  well  as  to 
authorize  update  clearance  for  the  particular  record.     To  programmat- 


Ically  do  this  with  optimum  security,  the  user  must  reiterate  his  identity 
each  time  an  update  is  performed.     Since  the  session  concept  embraced  by 
both  logical  terminal  security  and  commercially  available  access  control 
software  does  not  provide  for  the  required  reverif ication ,  we  developed 
our  own  system  based  on  individual  authorization  and  stringent  password 
control.    An  important  policy  decision  preceded  the  initial  design  effort: 
Update  access  requires  individual  clearance.     To  verify  identity  and 
clearance,  the  user  must  type  his  individual  password  on  everv  screen. 

Below  is  a  summary  of  the  proposal  prepaxed  by  Data  Administration  and 
presented  to  the  University  administration  in  the  Spring  of  1982. 


Concepts  for  On-line  Access  Control 


With  the  recent  move  toward  source  point  data  capture,  the  issue  of  se- 
curity and  authorization  becomes  more  important  and  also  h.ore  complex. 
The  very  nature  of  security  is  to  make  unauthorized  access  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.     Unfortunately,  there  are  instances  where  some  end-user 
convenience  is  sacrificed  in  order  to  properly  secure  sensitive  data. 
Methods  to  authorize  distributed  on-line  access,  maintain  required  audit 
trails,  and  prevent  abuse  of  access  privileges  are; 

•  Unique  IMS  Authorization  ID  for  each  user  who  uses  IMS  transactions 
with  an  interface  to  the  Personnel  System  to  verify  "active"  employee 
status. 

-  Identifiable  individuals  are  held  accountable  for  all  update  ac- 
cess. 

-  The  system  automatically  disables  authorization  when  an  employee 
terminates  or  transfers  departments. 

•  User  defined  and  controlled  Password  associated  with  each  IMS  Au- 
thorization ID.    Password  entry  is  required  with  each  access  to  verify 
the  individual's  identity. 

-  The  IMS  Authorization  ID  owner  may  change  the  Password  whenever 
Password  secrecy  is  compromised. 

-  The  Password  is  never  printed  or  displayed. 

-  The  Password  is  encrypted  by  the  IMS  Message  Format  Service  prior 
to  program  execution.     Only  an  encrypted  version  of  the  Password 
is  stored  by  the  system  and  accessible  by  application  programs 
checking  validity. 

A  user  is  programmatically  forced  to  set  the  Password  the  first 
time  he  uses  the  IMS  Authorization  ID  and  to  change  it  at  periodic 
intervals  thereafter. 
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-  Edit  rules  for  Password  composition  are  enforced  so  a  user  may 
not  select  easily  guessed  combinations  such  as  initials,  portions 
of  first  or  last  name,  or  the  IMS  Authorization  TD  itc;plf^  The 
Password  may  not  be  set  equal  zo  the  character  string  used  for  a 
defined  number  of  preceding  change  iterations. 

-  The  Password  must  be  a  minimum  of  five  characters  to  decrease  the 
possibility  of  speedy  "trial  and  error"  guessing.     This  is  a 
widely  accepted  standard. 

-  If  a  Password  is  keyed  incorrectly  a  specified  number  of  times, 
the  IMS  Authorization  ID  is  disabled  with  the  assumption  that 
someone  is  attempting  to  guess  the  Password. 

Systematic  distribution  of  authorization  system  update  to  those  in- 
dividuals who  have  b<;en         gated  the  responsibility  for  managing 
University  data. 

-  The  procedure  for  providing  new  users  with  authorized  access  is 
automated  with  input  captured  at  the  source. 

-  The  system  supports  delegation  of  access  privilege  and  maintains 
a    distributor"  record  to  indicate  the  original  owner,  and 
therefore  supervisor,  of  the  delegated  function. 

-  A  systematic  audit  trail  is  maintained  for  all  assignmt^rt  of  au- 
thorization. 

A  user  classification  scheme  to  reflect  the  extent  and  distribution 
of  authority  over  the  most  pertinent  University  data,  both  financial 
and  academic. 

-  The  extent  of  access  for  a  user  is  dependent  on  rf sponsibility 
for  expending  University  resources  or  making  University  deci- 
sions. 

Update  and  inquiry  access  to  data  is  distributed  in  a  consistently 
controlled  manner  across  the  University  community,  e.  g.  ,  a  common 
level  of  access  is  granted  to  individuals  who  have  similar  re- 
sponsibilities. 

-  A  new  function  (group  of  related  transactions)  is  systematically 
and  consistently  distributed  to  all  potential  users. 


Data  Value  Control 


In  order  to  capture  data  and  resulting  documents  at  their  source  and 
electronically  route  them  for  further  processing  and  approval,  data  de- 
pendent restrictions  have  to  be  associated  with  access.     For  example,  an 
individual  in  the  Biology  Department  ccii  only  be  allowed  to  enter  graduate 
student  appointments  for  funding  associated  with  that  department.  Like- 
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wise,  the  required  approval  for  each  appointment  document  depends  on  the 
funding.     Our  terminology  for  this  kind  of  access  restriction  is  "data 
value  control''.     Various  Virginia  Tech  systems  have  different  kinds  of 
data  value  control.     For  example,  a  grade  change  for  an  Art  major  can  be 
done  only  by  the  doan's  office  in  the  related  college.  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Similarly,  electronic  fund  transfer  for  Computing  Center  run  accounts  can 
only  be  done  by  someone  with  master  account  authority 

Nearly  fill  update  applications  require  data  value  control  to  insure  that 
changes  are  made  within  the  appropriate  realm  of  authority.     Many  inquiry 
applications  also  use  data  value  control  to  protect  sensitive  data  anc' 
privacy. 

There  are  two  primary  data  ba^es  that  control  authorized  accers.  The 
first  is  the  Authorization  User  drta  base  with  a  record  for  each  IMS  Au- 
thorization ID  thet  includes  the  status  of  the  ID,  who  created  the  ID, 
when  the  ID  was  last  used,  and  when  the  password  was  last  changed.  The 
second  is  the  Authorization  Data  Value  data  base  which  contains  a  record 
for  each  data  value,  such  as  an  account,  the  functions  related  to  each 
data  value,  and  for  each  function,  the  IMS  Authori:,ation  IDb  that  can  do 
the  function  for  the  data  value.     If  no  data  valu    checking  is  required, 
the  function  is  dependent  on  a  null  data  value. 

The  Authorization  Transaction  data  base  is  a  supporting  file  a  ntaining 
a  record  for  each  transaction  and  grouping  transactions  for  the  functions 
found  in  the  Authorization  Data  Value  data  base. 

All  new  on-line  IMS  transactions  must  be  Secured  with  the  Authorization 
System  unless  they  can  be  available  to  all  IMS  users  and  therefore >  remain 
unsecured.     In  order  to  gain  access  to  an  authorized  transaction,  a  user 
must  have  an  active  IMS  Authorization  ID  with  a  password  that  has  been 
changed  within  the  last  90  days.     When  a  user  enters  an  IMS  transaction, 
he  receives  an  IMS  Authorization  Menu  which  requests  his  IMS  Authorization 
ID,  his  password,  and  key  data  pertinent  to  the  particular  application. 
The  applicat  ion  calls  the  Authorization  Data  Value  Check  subroutine  that 
verifies  the  IMS  Authorization  ID  status  is  "active",  and  the  password 
correct.     It  then  verities  that  the  IMS  Authorization  ID  is  cleared  for 
the  re  ated  function  as  well  as  for  the  requested  record  or  data  value. 


ACCESS  CONTROL  SUPPORTS  OUR  STRATEGY 


A  number  of  Virginia  Tech  systems  have  incorporated  source  point  data 
capture.    The  Virginia  Tech  Library  System  and  the  Graduate  Plan  of  Study 
system  are  two  prime  examples  where  data  electronically  enters  a  system 
at  its  point  of  origination.     New  library  collv-^ctlons  are  entered  on  the 
system  as  they  are  received  and  graduate  students    lave  the  capability  of 
entering  their  plan  of  study  and  modifying  it  as  thi\v  progress. 
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Supporting  Electronic  Signature  Authority 

The  Graduate  Student  Payroll  Appointment,  which  is  referred  to  as  a  u-3, 
was  the  first  source  point  document  to  use  the  enhanced  authorisation 
system  for  both  entry  and  electronic  signature  approval.     Virginia  Tech 
began  signing  documents  electronically  in  August  1984.     Source  point 
capture  of  the  6-3  document  automated  the  numerous  edits  that  were  per- 
formed as  the  document  was  rou.  .d  through  University  channels.     Most  of 
these  control  points  were  eliminated,  with  summary  and  detail  information 
still  available  to  all  concerned  "for  information  only".     Data  value 
control  supports  multiple  levels  of  signature  approval  authority.  A 
document  is  electronically  routed  to  each  sequential  level  of  the  signa- 
ture hierarchy.     The  signature  hierarchy  is  specified  by  departmental 
units  and  validated  by  the  University  Controller,  who  is  ultimately  re- 
sponsible for  verifying  University  financial  transactions. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  those  with  signature  authority  to  query  their 
on-line  inbasket  regularly  and  to  optionally  approve  or  disapprove  elec- 
tronic documents  awaiting  signature.     The  electronic  signature  approval 
process  has  a  generic  design  so  that  all  documents  supported  by  this 
system  are  available  with  one  inbasket  query.     A  second  document  type  for 
source  point  entry  and  electronic  signature,  Wage  Payroll  Timecards ,  is 
scheduled  for  production  implementation  in  February  1986. 


Supporting  Required  Edits  and  Audits 

The  signature  hierarchy  data  in  the  Data  Value  data  base  includes  a  begin 
and  end  date  for  each  signer  within  account  and  function.     This  allows 
signature  authority  to  be  assigned  for  a  designated  period  of  time  or  to 
be  terminated.     When  signature  authority  changes,  the  system  takes  an 
audit  trail  of  how  the  signature  authority  looked  prior  to  the  change  and 
who  made  the  change. 

The  Inbasket  data  base  consists  of  document  facsimiles  that  are  waiting 
for  signature.     Each  document  has  a  "signature  mask"  the  inbasket  signa- 
ture application  uses  to  display  the  correct  documents  for  a  given  IMS 
Authorization  ID  (signer).     The  "signature  mask"  or  signature  dependent 
data  may  be  different  for  different  kinds  of  documents.     In  the  case  of 
a  G-3  document,  the  funding  account  is  the  "signature  mask"  and  the  In- 
basket data  base  holds  a  facsimile  for  each  account  that  funds  the  grad- 
uate appointment.     The  inbasket  application  matches  the  signer  s 
"signature  authority  mask"  with  the  document  "signature  mask".  Matcned 
documents  are  dynamically  placed  in  the  signer's  inbasket  when  he  issues 
the  IMS  Inbasket  signature  transaction. 

For  example,  assume  that  a  G-3  appointment  funded  by  account  XXYYYZZZZ 
is  entered  in  the  system.     The  Inbasket  data  base  has  a  facsimile  of  the 
document  with  the  funding  account  XXYYYZZZZ  as  the  "signature  mask".  When 
any  SIGNER  uses  the  IMS  inbasket  signature  transaction,  the  application 
program  looks  at  the  Data  Value  data  base  to  determine  all  potential 
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"signature  authority  masks"  or  accounts  for  which  the  SIGNER  IMS  Author- 
ization ID  has  signature  authority.     For  each  one  found,  the  program  looks 
for  a  matching  "signature  mask"  or  funding  account  in  the  Inbasket  data 
base.     Dynamic  building  of  individual  inbaskets  makes  it  possible  for 
signature  hierarchies  to  be  changed  at  any  time.     Each  execution  of  the 
inbasket  signature  t *ansaction  uses  the  most  current  signature  hierar- 
chies found  in  the  Data  Value  data  base. 

An  Audit  data  base  is  updated  to  indicate  when  departmental  units  have 
completed  signing  a  document  and  it  is  ready  for  the  end  user  department, 
in  this  case  the  Payroll  Office,  to  take  final  action.     The  Inbasket 
History  data  base  has  a  record  of  each  signature  actually  applied  to  a 
document.     Additionally,  cancellation  of  a  document  results  in  creation 
of  an  Inbasket  History  record.     Each  history  record  includes  date,  time, 
and  who  signed  or  cancelled  the  document. 


DISTRIBUTING  THE  ACCESS  CONTROL  FUNCTION 


If  you  stop  to  imagine  the  potential  mass  of  information  that  must  be 
maintained  to  support  unique  data  value  control  for  a  variety  of  entry 
and/or  signature  applications,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  access  control 
function  itself  is  a  priority  candidate  for  source  point  data  capture  and 
electronic  signature  approval.     Fortunately  the  source  point  of  this  in- 
formation is  in  fact  distributed  throughout  the  campus,  in  each  and  every 
department.     it  is  the  Department  Head  who  delegates  responsibilities 
which  then  can  be  translated  into  access  control  definitions. 

Development  work  is  currently  underway  to  support  distribution  of  access 
control.     Department  Heads  will  have  access  to  a  ^ivr^ri  set  of  functions, 
which  we  call  toolkits.     They  will  have  both  use  of  the  functions  and  the 
authority  to  distribute  the  functions.     They  will  have  the  option  of 
distributing  entire  toolkits  or  select  functions  from  a  toolkit. 

A  function  may  include  one  or  more  IMS  transactions,  all  using  the  same 
type  of  data  value  control.  Each  function  can  be  redistributed  for  all 
the  distributor's  data  values  or  further  limited  to  more  restrictive  data 
values.  For  each  data  value  type,  we  will  define  containment  rules  and 
employ  indexing  to  assure  that  data  value  masks  are  valid.  Thus,  appli- 
cation programs  will  handle  instances  where  one  data  value  mask  is  con- 
tained within  another  to  prevent  redundant  masks. 

Department  Heads  will  have  the  option  to  distribute  a  function  for  use 
only  or  for  use  as  well  as  furtncr  distribution.     They  will  distribute 
directly.     However,  execution  of  delegated  distribution  rights  will 
trig^vjr  creation  of  a  document  that  will  require  Department  Head  elec- 
tronic signature. 

The  distribution  program  will  support  individual  tailoring  of  access. 
The  more  tailoring  desired,  the  more  complicaced  the  process  will  be. 
However,  distribution  by  toolkit  for  a  complete  set  of  "departmental"  data 
values  is  likely  to  be  the  most  common  method  used  and  it  will  be  simple 
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and  straight  forward.     Assistance  -/ill  be  available  from  the  distribution 
program  by  way  of  HELPS  that  will  define  and  describe  functions  that 
comprise  a  toolkit  and  the  transact ion/s  included  in  each  function. 

In  addition  to  distribution,  the  enhanced  system  will  support  audits  to 
monitor  implementation  ot  access  controls.     This  review  will  be  available 
by  function  or  by  data  value.     Not  only  will  we  show  a  user's  complete 
access  profile  in  terms  of  either  function  or  data  value.     We  will  also 
have  the  capability  to  r  *^iew  by  data  value  type  and  by  function,  *Vho 
can  do  whvit?"  or  "who  could  have  done  what?"  at  any  point  in  time. 


SECURITYt  USER  RESPONSIBILITY 

If  you  have  doors,  locks,  layers,   limits,  rules,  and  policing,  are  you 
secure?     If  they  are  used,  perhaps  one  can  answer  with  a  decisive  "yes". 
The  more  significant  question  may  be:     ^re  they  useable?    If  they  aren't 
useable  they  are  not  used  and  you  are  not  secure.     Lock  the  door  and  throw 
away  the  key,  and  nobody  gets  in.     Lock  the  door  and  make  a  thousand  keys 
and  a  thousand  get  in.     Maybe  more  than  a  thousand  get  in,  but  you  don't 
know  about  them.     If  you  change  the  lock,  you  must  make  a  thousand  new 
keys.    Wheie  are  those  thousand  people  who  should  have  new  keys?  Someone 
is  worrying  about  the  thousand,  but  no  cne  can  do  much  about  them. 

If  Virginia  Tech  is  well  down  the  road  toward  data  security,  it  is  not 
because  we  have  the  best  engine  or  use  the  best  fuel.     Our  system  has  its 
kludges,  our  data  base  design  its  inadequacies,  our  screens  some  un- 
friendly idiosyncrasies.     We  have  "groupthinked"  ourselves  into  a  corner 
more  than  once  on  this  project  and  we  have  paid  and  will  continue  to  pay 
a  price  for  our  limited  vision.     So  what  is  the  key  to  our  success?  Nobel 
prize  winning  physician,  Albert  Szent-Gyorgyi' s  may  have  zeroed  in  on  our 
critical  success  factor  when  he  said,  "discovery  consists  of  looking  at 
the  saiiie  thing  as  everyone  else  and  thinking  something  different". 

Our  system  had  to  be  so  very  flexible  to  accommodate  the  way  things  get 
done  at  a  University.     As  we  tried  to  understand  the  global  rules  that 
govern  ""ccess,  we  always  came  up  with  tliree  answers,  "yes",  "no",  and 
"maybe".     Computers  don*t  understand  "maybe"  and  for  that  matter,  "maybe" 
doesn't  mesn  much  to  people  either.     We  were  forced  to  think  about  secu- 
rity differently.     We  abandoned  our  earliest  ideas  regarding  centrally 
controlled  access  and  discovered  something  that  makes  incredible  sense: 
Distribute  access  control  management  to  those  who  can  answer  decisively 
"yes"  or  "no"  and  be  held  accountable.     We  put  the  tools  for  managing 
security  in  the  hands  of  those  who  truly  have  respons-^bility  for  access 
decisions. 

No  one  worries  about  a  thousand  keys  anymore  and  thtit  is  precisely  why 
Virginia  Tech  management  information  systems  operate  in  a  secure  envi- 
ronment.    The  responsibility  for  data  security  is  distributed  to  the 
caretakers,  those  with  a  vested  interest,  Virginia  Tech  faculty  and  staff, 
our  users.     Not  unlike  other  employers,  Virginia  Tech  trusts  that  its 
employees,  our  users,  have  integrity  and  then  provides  means  and  methods 
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for  evaluating  performance.  All  who  access  and  use  University  information 
also  have  responsibility  for  protecting  the  data  resource,  it  is  part  of 
the  job. 
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Inproving  Seciiritv:    Your  Auditor's  Pole 


George  A.  Carroll 
Director,  Center  for  Ccmputer 
cmd  Management  Services 
Rutgers  University 
New  Brunwick,  NJ 


Abstract 

University  ccmputer  center  managers  have  much  to  gain  from  a 
cooperative  working  relationship  with  qualified  EDP  auditors.    Both  the 
ccnputer  center  and  the  audit  department  have  a  role  in  conputer 
security.    This  paper  explains  how  conputer  managers  can  benefit  fron 
effective  EDP  audits.    It  a]  so  provides  suggestions  and  recoriDendationF 
on  how  to  cultivate  cotputer  center/audit  department  teamwork  to  help 
improve  security. 
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Background 


Rutgers  Universitv  has  separate  administrative  and  academic 
ccrtpitor  centers  which  report  to  an  Associate  Vice  President  for 
Cortputer  Services.    The  administrative  center,  which  T  direct,  nerves 
the  entire  University  comnunitv  through  use  of  a  large  IBM  mainframes  and 
a  wide  area  network  of  approxijmtely  350  on-line  terminals.    The  Center 
eirplov^s  a  staff  of  100  inclvding  the  applications  development,  data 
base  ,  technical  support  and  operations  functions.    We  run  most  of  the 
rrmmon  University  administrative  apolications  including  student  records, 
admissions,  financial  aid,  financial  accounting,  payroll,  alumni  records 
and  fund  raising. 

For  many  years  our  corputer  center  was  subiect  to  occasional 
routine  audits  by  the  internal  audit  department  and  the  University 'r, 
outside  audit  firm.    The  audit  reports  usual Iv  placed  stress  on  good 
documentation  and  controls  in  the  financial  svstons.    Security  was  not  a 
topic  of  major  concern.    Two  things  happened  to  dramaticallv  change  our 
relationship  to  these  audit  organizations.    The  first  occurred  in  July 
of  1983  v^en  a  serious  case  of  misuse  of  ccmputer  resources  was 
disco^^ered  at  the  Center.    The  second  occurred  in  Aucaist  of  1984  when 
the  internal  audit  department  hired  a  technicallv  competent,  gualified 
EDP  auditor. 

The  misuse  of  ccrpater  resources  involved  some  members  O"*"  the 
conputer  center  staff  v*o  were  operating  an  outside  business.    They  were 
using  the  University  corputer  at  night  and  on  weekends  to  process  work 
for  their  customers.    The  disco^^er^^       this  unauthorized  ccmputer  usage 
prcnpted  an  investigation  and  review  of  security  polic^/  and  procedures 
VThich  lasted  more  than  a  vear.    The  topics  of  security,  control  of 
corputer  resources,  authorized  use  etc.  occupied  a  considerable  amount 
of  our  time  as  we  participated  in  a  University  Police  investigation  emd 
special  audits  of  the  corputer  center.    This  rather  stressful  experience 
taught  me  several  lessons  about  the  role  of  EDP  auditors  v^iich  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you. 

Qualitv  EDP  Auditing  Can  Benefit  Corputer  Center  Managgnent 

My  perspective  on  the  auditor's  role  in  security  is  that  of  a 
corputer  center  rranager.    The  guestion  I  ask  is  hew  can  this  function 
help  ine?    How  can  the  auditors  help  me  run  a  more  effective,  reliable 
and  irore  seciire  data  center?    Experience  has  taught  ive  that  the 
following  key  benefits  can  be  achieved: 

1.  The  corputer  center  staff  takes  the  issue  of  security  rrvore 
seriously. 

^'Then  auditors  ask  questions  about  passwords,  account 
numbers,  security  software,  written  procedures  and  access 
policy,  the  staff  pays  attention.    There  is  renewed  interest  in 
the  subiect  and  increased  acceptance  that  securitv  is  ijrrportant. 
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Conputer  center  staff  are  service  oriented.    They  are 
usually  iTore  concerned  about  providing  access  to  data  than 
securing  it,  and  thev  may  tend  to  pay  lip  sen/ice  to  security 
matters.    Strong  emj:*iasis  on  security  fron  both  conputer  center 
manaaement  and  the  auditors  will  usually  get  more  attention. 

2.  Security  becomes  a  shared  function. 

When  auditors  complete  their  review,  they  make  reriamend- 
ations.    If  the  DP  center  imp]Gments  all  reconnendations,  the 
auditor  then  becomes  partly  responsible  for  the  security 
measures  in  place.    A  partnership  develops.    Both  the  auditors 
and  the  computer  oejiter  are  answerable  to  the  University 
Administration.    This  partnership  has  evolved  at  Rutgers  and  it 
has  proven  to  be  very  effective. 

3.  Computer  security  is  tested. 

The  auditors  test  usage  of  account  numbers  and  passwords, 
they  review  files  stored  off-site,  and  they  test  physical 
security.    This  testing  is  a  valuable  service  for  the  corputer 
center  manager  because  it  is  done  by  an  independent  outside 
organization,  not  the  conputer  staff  who  inplemented  the 
procedures . 

4.  The  conputer  center  gets  help  enforcing  rules  and  procedures 
aff footing  users. 

We  are  not  alone  vdien  justifying  senoritv  to  the  diverse 
user  rcmnunit^'.    It  certainly  helps  to  be  able  to  say,  "The 
auditors  require  it." 

5.  The  computer  center  may  get  additional  resources. 

The  audit  department  can  be  a  strong  ally  vrfien  ccrrput  ^r 
managers  need  to  justify  resources  to  irprove  security. 
Additional  staffing,  security  devices,  special  purpose  software 
are  a  few  examples  of  itens  requiring  funding  v*iich  can  be 
supported  by  your  auditors. 

6.  Good  EDP  auditors  are  valuable  investigators  in  the  event  of  a 
conputer  crime  or  breach  of  security. 

Auditors  with  a  knowledge  of  ccmputers  are  trained  to  ask 
the  right  questions  and  gather  data  in  a  systematic  way.  They 
will  probably  be  better  prepared  to  handle  this  kind  of  problem 
than  the  campus  police.    A  good  EDP  auditor  ip  this  situation 
can  channel  the  investigation  properly  so  that  it  does  not  go 
off  onto  irrelevant  tangents.    He  or  she  can  help  determine  the 
extent  of  the  problem,  whether  or  not  a  crime  took  place,  and 
action  needed  to  correct  the  situation. 
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Building  the  Corputer  Center/EDP  Auditor  Team 

Conputer  center  inanaqers  should  view  EDP  auditors  as  allies  who 
will  help  thana  manage  more  effectively,  especially  in  the  area  of 
security.    A  cooperative  team  approach  must  br  fostered.    It  will  not 
simply  happen.    I  recatmend  that  you  make  an  effort  to  cultivate  this 
relationship.    Here  are  sane  suggestions  for  doing  so: 

1.  Support  the  data  processing  needs  of  the  audit  department. 

Auditors  often  use  special  purpose  programs  to  sample  data 
files  and  do  analysis  work.    The  DP  center  should  provide  good 
systens  analyst  and  operations  sup^rt  for  this  work. 

The  audit  department  should  be  provided  with  thp  same  tools 
and  services  provided  to  other  areas  of  the  University.  On-line 
terminals  or  personal  ccrrputers  connected  to  the  administrative 
mainframe  can  be  valuable  tools  for  auditors.    They  assist  the 
department  with  their  regular  mission  of  financial  audits  while 
at  the  same  time  enabling  the  staff  to  becone  familiar  with  the 
computer  center  frcm  a  user  perspective.    They  learn  first  hand 
about  account  numbers,  passwords,  data  lines,,  RJE  service, 
downloading  to  PCs,  etc. 

2.  Involve  the  auditors  in  the  planning  process  for  major  systems 
projects. 

The  EDP  audit  staff  should  be  given  the  opoortijnitv  to 
review  systems  development  plans.    V?hen  the  purchase  of  packaged 
software  is  being  considered,  they  should  be  on  the  evaluation 
team.    Obviously  this  is  trtie  for  systems  such  as  financial  aid, 
accounting  and  payroll;  hcwever,  the  audit  department  may  be 
interested  in  other  than  financial  type  systems  and  the  door 
should  be  open  to  their  review. 

3.  Provide  ccmputer  training  for  the  audit  department  staff. 

The  conputer  center  and  the  University  will  benefit  most 
from  technicallv  competent  EDP  auditors.    The  Center  should 
provide  tours  of  their  facilities  with  special  emphasis  on  items 
such  as  magnetic  tape  storage,  the  network  control  center,  check 
storage  facilities,  fire  protection  devices,  emd  control  of 
fiiysical  access. 

If  the  center  offers  courses  the  auditors  should  be  invited 
to  attend.    If  not,  reccrtinend  that  audit  staff  attend  off"<:ampus 
SQiiinars  and  conferences  along  with  the  corputer  center  staff. 
Seme  examples  are  classes  in  security  software,  data 
comtunications  and  the  annual  Conputer  Security  Institute. 
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be  open  and  honest  with  auditors. 

Don't  try  to  give  auditors  a  "sncw  lob".    Be  candid  about 
such  things  as  systems  developiDent  controls,  disaster  planning, 
access  controls  and  software  in  use.    Let  them  knrw  if  there  are 
problems  with  exiF,ting  operations  or  procedures  or  if  you 
believe  their  reconmendations  are  unv\orkable.    It  is  better  to 
enlist  their  aid  in  solving  a  problem  than  attempting  to  avoid 
it. 

An  open,  honest  approach  will  serve  vou  best  in  the  long 
run.    In  an  audit  situation  it  is  vital  to  maintain  your 
credibility. 
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Cloa!<  and  ^s%:rer  Sccuritv 

\  recent  niorono-^n^ter  ^^urvov  hv  '^T'^'Y^  ''pa^c^e'^pnt  ''>^rvipp5,  Tno. 
ir-Uoto'^  tV:t       t^c  vopr  lOQO,  -^anv  inrtitutiorr'  px^^oot  .-^  •^icroco'^n]j<:pr  to 
ntn'^'^nt  r^tio  of  1  to  ^  or  frp^ntpp  ^^n^i  a  rniorooomontpr  to  ^aoiilt^''  rntio  o^ 
1.    '/hile  tHp  nroli^ppntion  of  micros  or  ca^^nus  and  off  oamnus  is  o-pnprJ=)llv 
oppopiveH  p3  <j  oor'itive  trerH,  in^ti t^tions  Ten^  ?i  rrpppf,pr  rip'<  that  ^^'^s  o^p 
^p  u.SPi  to  aoopss  pn^  nor.siblv  alt'^r  the  dptab?^r,p  in       "unnl^nnpd"  -nanno^. 

It  is  i'^oortart  to  r^rn(=^hpr  that  infornation  i<=^  a  ^oroor^tp  n.'^'.spt  -^nd 
-^'^ilp  it  nay  bp  ^oro  difficult  to  nlaop  a  doll-^r  v^lu'^  on  t^.^^t  ?^s^,pt  t^nn 
':>'dl^in'Tn,  s^cnritiPG  or  othpp  inr^titutiona]  assots,  it  nonp  t^e  Ip.^s  nu5t 
hp  vipw*:^d  as  '^n  inoortant  asspt  thit  '^Mst  ^p  TOn.q-red  orooprlv  qnd  nrotpctp^. 
"Vn  thinkinn-       itr?  trn^  valup  ^^'p  rav  npp^  to  hp  rp-riip^^pH  ^vip*;  ||-ic; 
n'^oMMy  easier  to  rpolROP  a  huildin^  that's  bppn  dpstroved  or  '^^took 
c^rtifioatps  that  hava  bpon  ]nst  thqn  to  ren] aoe  ^  database  thptts  bpen 
d^stroyp-^  or  soverolv  dan^^^rrp-^.    ^ho  nass  usp  of  micros,  vhilp  crpnpr^^Uy 
vio^'-od  PS  a  'nodprn  blposint,  c^n  c^usp  somp  ^.^vpre  problpmr,  for  thp  oeoolp 
wbo  Pro  ppsoonsihlP  for  -nana^Tin'T  tho  inforrription  flo^-^  of  tb^  institution  an-'' 
whosp  job  it  is  to  nrotpct  thp  datnbasp.    Sansitivp  pprsonnpl  infornntion, 
Tadpr.  a^'-'  trnnscriots,  or  donor  information  o?)r  bp  oantnrpd  aasilv  on 
^icrooomnutor,  stoppH  on  n  di^'<pttp  and  carripd  off  bv  anvon^  with  littlp 
attontion  -^rp^-Tn  to  an  Mnauthoriz-^d  r^lpj^sp  of  ^pnsitivp  in^'ornation.  Mioro-'-^ 
can  also  to^.t  oo^^bi nations  of  nassvords  nuicklv  alloTTinrr  r^ocpss  br 
uranthori-^Pd  individual?  to  th^  Hat^basp.    This  oould  Jop-^  to  corruption  o^ 
t^^:^  int^bnsp  uhich  rr^^r^y  hp  diffioult  or  ^p^rlv  i^nossiblp  to  dotpct. 

^OM  cnn  an  institution  -^dpquatalv  orotpct  its  do^abnsp  ^ro-^  th'^  -ni^^M^p 
of  ?Cs?  Aro  thorp  safpf^iards  th-^t  cpp  ha  i^nlpT,prr.pd  to  hpin  r^^npi^r^ 
pffootivolv  or  ^'^ps  nana^p'^pnt  ph'^  staff  hr3ve  to  liy^  ;;ith  a  notpptinl 
tvopbomb  '^aitln^^  to  pxolode? 
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Hood  nlrnnir*^  q^v  t^'^p  •^otonti^l  t^pt       ^r^r>n  un^th 

''."h.-pp  qpp  opvppa]^  i'"^*=^M^r;  t^pt  r^^oulf^        ^onslripp«^f"^  s-^pp  nlppni^rr  fop  ^-^'^ 
ur^p,  Firrt,  PC.*^  '^hoMl^       vx^ttph  ;^c.      hpvipp  that  ^^^'^  ''^c?o^f  t^p  rvst*^*^!; 
bo"PVt^p  >^^monH<^p  th'^t  Rnooss  op.p  ^.^i  rhoul*^  ^p  cpptpol.l'^'"' •  '^hr 

riOP^*^!  onss^'^op^  clpip^ri^p  npoopdupp^  ^Honl^  ^^(^  ^ollovpi  '^op  PC^.  'I<=;pp<^ 
s^o\ili  pot       nllo*TpH  to  cntoP  th^  '^//'^.tp^  fpo'^i  p  PC  ^'ithout  ^ollov'inT  t.hp 
sa^'ne  f'poupitv  oppo^^Mpe^^  usp^i       p  -^^yr^h^  t^pminnl,  I'^spp:^  n^^o--'  to  op  f^u'^^*" 
that  oo^nan'^  fil^s  fop  ncc^^^'^inrr  t^p  rl'^t^.hP'^'^  ^u^t  not  po  ij:-^p'\  (Tt'^ 
P'^lptiv'^'ly  ".T^^y  to  r^t opo  i<^pnti^iop«tio'^  pprj  npr»r."70pds  on  t^^o  P'^  '^n  pp  opp*/ 
T-nv  to  nppf  op^  pjito'^ntic  lorron,    Ho'«^p7p^,  ?Pvorp  u*]  tb  noopsr  to  t^''o  P'^  ^pr= 

n^'ppp'  ^0?of3p:        t'pp  dntp^'isp.) 

"^poon^'^  onoR  datp  ^c^*^  np'^n  cPPtupo'^  on  thp  P*""!,  pp^^opp  with  Poopf^r.  to  th*^ 
pn  ^p^  3C0Pr;'^.  to  tho  Hptp  thpt  *^o':  poni'^ofi  on  f^^o  PH.    T'Vippofopp  nh'''<^i?pl 
p. "'OP     to  t^o  .'-'pvipo  shoul'^  ^")^  contPollpH  i  f  •^'^nsitivo  infopnat'ion  ^^'^si^'^-'^ 
on  p  '\ip'^'  ii       ir  in^orTrptlon  Hpf:  hnrn  ptopp^.  on  p  -^i^^^lcpttp,  thp  r'is'cottp 
'^nct  hp  opotoctP'"'.    r^op-^pq iiv,  Mser*^  *'*ho  ^ppt'^pp  r^ata  on  PHs  should 
^•'it^i     *^!''^tt^5!       t^.'^'^  ^^onl^  p.pv  '^pn'^^i^iv^  pmopt.    '^i5''<pttor.  *^houl'^  ho 
rtopP*^  \n  p  po^ri  privi p'^n'^pnt  ^^^''/^pp  nn'^ijthppizo''^  ^oo^sr;  i*^  ^i'^^ioult. 
r'nxr'plinp*^  fo»^  ^oMplo^.i ip'^  ^?t^  onto  -^'^p  phonlH  ho  pnhlir^p^,  po^^'ilppl^ 
poy^pv'p'^  anti  chpp'^Pt"'  p*^^  noo^oH^    Fn^pvntion  of  ^ptp  Ptoppd  on  Pfs  op 

t?yr>ttpr.  r'^v'^ul(^  hp  noopiri^-^r-o^  ^op  '=J'=npitivo  infopnption  PitoppH  op  p  h.npd 
ii'^.k  OP  f^i '^^Ic^^  tos  »,Thov-»o  nr^r;p3c;       ^ifPioMlt  to  ooptpol,    T^ppo  ripo  r^pnv 
pv^ilphlo  so^t\"'>pp  oPc'<P'^^p  thPt  onnr'vpt  '^ptp  on  ^'"Ip,    ^^^ilp  30^0  opCkp'^'^s 
^ip/-,  'r^nno  plahoppto  -^n^  '^i^ficult  to  "cPr^oV"  *-hcpp  othop^^,  tho  hp^^in  npo^i^p 
''-ppo       th'^t  ^no^*/"pti op  r^i coonp-aTp^  ^lor-t  M^pnthopiTP'^  Msppr>  li'<o  p  lop'-; 
d i^poMP'i'^'^r-  ^lopp^t  *ppoolp  f po'^,  "hpopyipT 

Thip'^j  '^ipopt  ^jnlop^^in^       infon^^ption  to  ^■hp  -^r^itphn'^o  thponrrh  pop 
p'-'O'j]'^  "^.ov^p  ho  '^ilo'  ''^  outsl'^p  of  thp  nop^ril  ^ptn  ontpv  ^n^  ^lo^p^in'^ 
npoco-^ur^^p,    '^hile  r^PO'J^i*"'^  io  opp  ir^noptpnt  oo>nsi^^pppt ion  or)  thi^  ooipt, 
PHot^'^p  ir  ooiptpnippt^'^  ''■^pt'^,.  ^dit  chpc'^j^''''  '^outi'^'^?  ph'^ul''^  not  hp  pvopsj^P'^, 
('•"op  '^x^i^nlo,  p'Ut  o^po*'3n^  r-|rr^f  v^p  MT'^^'^  to  onsup'^  th'^*-  p]nhP,  op  '^thpp 
non-r;^'^opip  chanact'^P'^  ppo  not  ont" pp'^h  into  fiol^s  that  pyopct  nu^opip 
ohppppt'^ps  ppp  P'Ot  pntppoi  into  ^i'^V-^s  thpt  pxnp^t  PM'^ppic  r^^^r^.r?.r^t^r^^  o^]v, 
pr  in  thp  cap'^  of  nhon^  ^nnb'^p^, .    If  pr^it  Phppl:iP7  pcutipos  ppo  hv  ppp  rod, 
coptprTiinPtoH  dptp  mRV  follo''T  op  rjop^^p  v<^t,  popopi  kevs  'dpv  hp  in  oppop.  At- 
PoTXP  '^ollp'70^  c^pvoppi  TPM  p'^/vr^  ppp  ijse'"^  as  ooint-of-splo  p.ar.h  r^ri'^.terr 
in  thp  hookstopp.    Thpsp  ppp  lin'<pr'    to  tho  i^ataha.*rp  i^ith  stniont  chaprrpp 
linlcp'^  to  AR,  deoppt^ont  chppTes  lin'<pri  to  tho  ioupnal  pptpy  5v?5ton  pn^  cpsh 
ani  phap^e  c-pH    tpannaction':;  lin'c^^i  to  t^o  cash  ppc^ints  Tior'Mlp. 
Tpanraction  r'ata  is  u^loadP'."^  ^t  tho  ond  of  pach  <iav  to  p  ''tomnopppv"  filo  on 
thp  pvsten.    Thi*^  npovi^ioo  tho  account in"^  office  with       onnoptunity  to 
ppviev  optp  ^op  ppconoiliatio''»  PMPPoron  hofopp  it  hit?  thp  r'atphasr*. 
'''''j.pip'"p^  offic^  ppp^^O'^^nol  can  f^,crr<^^^^  Patp  ^rr(^rp  ^'hich  'oav  opcup  c^npinn" 
dp^p  entrv  op  'nloa^in'^.    Tpapsaotionr.  ppp  chookoH  r^r  "^ata  nuplitv,  ppon^p 
fop'^.p'  -^n^  po^pp.  app  c^^'oo'/pri  pTpxnr^t  co^o  tahloa  fop  acnpac^  "^atp 
pptp'^  »vpp  to  hvopss  thopp  choc''  ooints,  ^u-'^litv  n^icrht  <'i"ilni?h,    Onop  ^'ata 
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of  tM«  TYst*^"!.  Ot^^r  thnn  th^  P^-  '^a.sovi  bookstore  '^oriuiPj  ^in^p  pptrv  nn^ 
?^ccp*".5=  to  fiT^'   for  ^ptn  ^ntrv  or  '^^'^'^P'^en  ^'^^^  Rllowor^    nnlv  thr<^M'^h  t-^-p 

A  fourth  noipt  to  oonrid'^r  ir.  t^p  ur^p  of  ^''ial-u^^  nccp?.'^  t-o 
''^'^t?ba*".c.    Tf  c'ial-un  oorts  ar^  wnil^hlp,  apvop*^  ^-rit^  r  hpcon^^s 
"ootpptir^l  M?pr".    Accpsn  to  no'iPT  tpl^nh^^np  numhpr^  shoulfi  limit^'i 
riponlp  '.;ho  ^avp  aocP5'>.'^  t<^  t^p  iatn^asp  through  rr,o-^emQ  rh<^ulH  ho  t^ni^o-i  op 
spcuritv  imolicntiop'"..  (At-  P^Tis,  tVr^  is  opIv  opo  ^i^l-'jo  nort  t^r^t  is 
usp^  pxclusiv'^lv  for  "i*uptonapcp  hv  fiPlrl  pp^ippppr. .    The  '^odp'^  is 
ohvsicallv  turnM  off^  until  t^p  F'p  potifio^^  tHp  oo^nuter  ^^pt^r  of  thp  p^pr* 
to  a^oecn  th*^  svsto^.    T'h'^  chopo  puti^pp  is  cHapp-pH       ippocT'ii,'3p  Ipt'^rv-^'ls  t<^ 
orovppt  "accidental"  intnjsiop.    '.^h^^^p  ^^ial-'io  access  is  ponder',  the 
security  systcn  shoulci  rriOPitor  nil  ^ial-un  lines  an^  auto-r^aticallv 
iisconnect  ^  lin<^  that  has  reoeat^r'  failed  ^ccf^ss  attenots.    Oial  ha^^v 
ievices  provide  anothpr  spcupitv  mpssure  in  sotip  instanops.    (A  dial  back 
device  disconnects  the  nailer  -^pH  dials  back  a  "nre-pstablishPd  pu^nb^p"  fop 
that  user.    This  orocedurp  checks  the  uspp  for  security  and  ppsures  that  tHp 
accfr'^ss  reouest  is  coninrr  fron^  a  vali^  location.) 

Any  "^reach  of  security  should  be  d^alt  v'ith  innpdiatelv.  Violators 
should  be  disciplined  accordinrr  to  a  publishpd  spt  of  oroo^dures  apd  ppoe^t 
offens'^s  should  bo    considorpd  as  a  basis  for  dismissal  qpd/or  orospcutiop. 
The  iatabas'^  ^ust  bn  treqt<=»d  q.s  a  corporate  a*^SPt  that  Tiust  be  nroteotod. 
T}ip  s^^sfpr^  cannot  be  considered  a  ol^^y^rouo'i  Tjberp  anvonp  can  "ti^s.s  around" 
and  ol^v  with  Hn.t*^  ^nH  infornation.    Onc^^^  thp  no^'^unitv  understands  the 
valup  o^  thp  syste::!,  nnd  aft^r  nolicips  and  oroppHures  app  established  apH 
aublis>e-»^  ooT':^^^^mo-lt  to  an-'  qiherence  to  nolicips  will  bp  eR^iop  to 
pnr.o\irao-p  npd  enforce.  Thpre  is  rp  old  ada^e  t^at  security  becripr:  ip  tbp 
•^ersonnpl  effio^.    A  pp-;  ndae;e  "^if^Iit  bp  "inicrocomputprs  r^n  not  break  into 
svstors,  neo\")ip  hppp'/  into  s'.'stpns  us  in  a  '^^icnoeomnuteps," 
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PROFESSIONAL  PRESENTATIONS 


The  CAUSE65  theme,  "1995-Planning  and  Managing  the  Odyssey,"  was  addressed 
through  forty-nine  professional  presentations  in  seven  subject  tracks,  as  well  as  through 
less  formal  sessions  on  topics  of  special  interest. 
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SPECIAL  INTEREST  SESSIONS 


The  conference  provided  informal  sessions  for  conferees  to  meet  and  exchange 
ideas  on  topics  of  special  interest  oi  concern.  At  seven  such  scheduled  sessions, 
conferees  met  to  discuss  the  topics  listed  belo  w.  Summaries  of  these  follow  in 
this  section. 


ARTIFICIAL  INTELLIGENCE 

Moderator:  Thomas  R.  Mason 
MIRA  Incorporated 
Minnesota 

BYYTEBAACK 

Moderator:  Michael  Zastrocky 

Regis  College  (Colorado) 


COMPUTER  ASSISTED  ADVISING/ 
DEGREE  PROGRESS  TRACKING 

Moderator:  Jack  Southard 

Mi^aTii  University,  Ohio 

CREATING  CIO  POSITIONS 

Moderator:  James  I.  Pemtxi 

California  St»te  University/LA 


IDMS  * 

Moderator:  Janice  Peterson 

University  of  New  .vlexico 

INFORMATION  CENTERS  * 

Moderators:  Arthur  Krumrey  and 
Jerry  Sanders 

Loyola  University  of  Chicago 

NETWORKING  MICROCOMPUTERS 

Moderator:  Robert  C.  Heterick,  Jr. 
Virginia  Tech 


♦Summary  unavailable 
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Special  Interest  Session  on  Artlficlel  Intelligence 


CAUSE85  National  Conference 
New  Orleans  Hilton  Hotel 
December  13,  1985 


Thomas  R.  Mason 
President,  MIRA  ^'^'^orporated 
Moderator 


Participants  in  the  Special  Interest  Session  on  Artificial  Intelligence 
discussed  immediete  and  longer  term  impectB  of  AI  on  higher  education 
computing  and  information  technology.  Among  more  immediate  potential  uses 
ere  enrichment  of  deci si on-suppor t  systems  with  knowledge-based  expert 
heuristics.  One  participant  argued  that  expert  systems  ere  not  really 
artificial  intelligence  but  are  extensions  of  conventional  programming. 
Artificial  intelligence  requires  self-generative  learning  capacities.  Major 
breakthroughs  to  artificial  intelligence  wil!  come  when  computers  are 
programmed  with  cognitive  capacities  —  including  contextuel  speech 
recognition,  visual  interpretation,  and  the  ability  to  learn  and  change 
independently  of  the  programmer  or  user. 
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Byytebaack  Special  Interest  Group  Session 

Moderator:  Michael  Zastrocky 
December  13, 1985 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  a  special  interest  group  session  was  held 
to  discuss  the  formation  of  Byytebaack  and  its  current  status.  Byytebaack 
was  formed  in  1983  after  a  major  higher  education  software  supplier, 
AXXESS,  went  bankrupt.  Twenty-four  of  the  twenty-eight  current  users  of 
the  AIMS  product  formed  Byytebaack  to  protect  their  investment  in  AIMS 
and  to  plan  future  growth  and  development  of  the  AIMS  product. 

Participants  discussed  the  history  of  Byytebaack,  its  current  status,  the 
history  and  current  status  of  AIMS  and  the  problems  and  benefits  of 
colleges  and  universities  working  together  to  maintain  and  grow  a 
complete  information  system  like  AIMS.  Some  of  the  issues  discussed 
were: 

1.  How  do  you  get  24  institutions  to  agree  on  product  changes  and  growth 

issues? 

2.  How  does  maititenance  of  the  product  get  handled? 

3.  What  happens  to  the  marketing  issues? 

4.  Can  a  consortium-type  arrangement  really  be  handled  effectively? 

5.  Can  institutions  rely  on  this  type  of  arrangement  over  a  5-10  year 
period  of  time? 

Some  of  the  solutions  that  were  discussed  and  are  being  implemented 
include: 

1 .  The  AIMS  Users  Group  meets  twice  a  year  to  discuss  current  modules, 
their  use  and  future  needs.  Each  meeting  has  a  primary  module  (or 
modules)  as  the  focus  of  the  meeting,  with  general  topic  sessions  also  on 
th9  agenda.  A  committee  on  the  fu'  -re  development  of  AIMS  meets  prior  to 
each  meeting  and  reports  back  to  the  User's  Group  on  the  current  status  of 
issues  and  projects. 
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2.  A  software  group,  The  Watchung  Software  Group,  Inc.,  manages  the 
maintenance  and  the  R  and  D  of  the  product.  This  support  group  includes 
many  of  the  original  designers  and  creators  of  the  original  AIMS.  The 
company  works  in  higher  education  and  industry  and  add  a  breadth  of 
knowledge  and  experience  that  enhance  the  user's  persp'^ctive 
considerably. 

3.  Information  Solutions,  Inc.,  one  of  INC's  top  1 00  companies  of  1 985, 
was  chosen  to  market  AIMS.  Their  experiences  as  one  of  the  largest  Prime 
Information  Dealers  in  the  Country,  (AIMS  runs  on  Prime  Information  and 
other  Pick-like  operating  systems)  adds  to  the  overall  support  to  the 
Product.  (ISI  has  offices  throughout  the  USA  and  regularly  offers  support 
classes  on  the  operating  system,  hardware  and  other  software  support 
products.) 

4.  Management  of  Byytebaack  is  handled  by  a  Board  of  Directors.  The 
current  board  consists  of  a  College  President,  an  Executive  Vice-President 
of  a  University,  a  corporate  lawyer,  several  academic  officers,  several  MIS 
directors  and  a  paid  Executive  Director  to  handle  day-to-day  affairs. 

5.  After  three  years  and  continued  gr  (A/ih,  the  idea  that  the  consortium 
can  continue  to  grow  and  support  both  current  and  future  users  looks  good. 

Overall,  the  conversation  was  sUrnulating  and  led  to  the  exchange  of  many 
ideas.  The  idea  that  an  institution  who  purchases  a  uf.T'key  package  is  at 
the  "mercy  of  the  vendor"  was  challenged.  In  answer  to  a  paper  presented 
at  CAUSE  83  by  Dr.  Paul  Plourde  and  Dr.  Michael  Zastrocky,  the  response  to 
the  question  "Is  There  Life  After  Death  of  Your  Software  Vendor"  still 
seems  to  be  "yes." 
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Special  Interest  Session 

COMPUTER  ASSISTED  ADVISING 
Moderator:  Jack  Southard,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 


Fifty  or  so  persons  attended  this  session  which  first  afforded  the  opportunity  for  brief 
statements  regarding  each  person's  home  institution  and  where  in  the  computerized  degree 
audit  process  that  institution  was.  Most  were  thinking  about  implementing  some 
computerized  assisted  process  and  were  in  an  information  gathering  phase.  Motivating 
factors  for  this  review  came  from  various  directions  within  the  campus--with  quite  a  few 
coming  directly  from  top  management. 

The  Miami  University  computerized  degree  audit  system  was  broadly  reviewed  for  the 
group  as  was  another--to  a  lesser  extent--in  use  at  Virginia  Tech.  It  was  mentioned  that  a 
few  such  systems,  including  the  ones  at  Miami  University  and  at  Georgia  State,  were 
being  made  available  to  other  institutions.  By  way  of  further  sharing  information 
regarding  this  topic,  Miami  University  had  held,  and  was  continuing  to  offer, 
"workshops"  covering  computer  assisted  advising. 
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CREATING  CIO  POSITIONS 

Special  Interest  Session  9:00  -  10:00  a.m. 
Friday,  December  13,  1985 

CAUSE  National  Conference 

By 

James  1.  Penrod,  Vice  President  for  Information  Resources  Management 
California  State  University,  Los  Angeles 


The  rapidly  evolving  Chief  Information  Officer  (CIO)  position  in  Colleges  and  Universities 
typically  is  a  policy  level  position,  reporting  to  the  President  or  the  Provost,  Line 
responsibilities  usually  include  office  automation,  academic  and  administrative  computing, 
telecommunication  and  sometimes  mail  services,  reproduction  services,  printing, 
institutional  planning,  media  services  and  the  library. 

This  special  interest  session  addressed  questions  such  as:  How  prevalent  is  the  position? 
What  qualifications  are  needed  by  candidates  for  a  CIO  role?  Where  are  such  people 
usually  found?  What  are  the  critical  success  factors  for  a  CIO?  And,  where  does  the 
position  go  from  here? 

A  recent  informal  survey  found  that  currently  there  are  about  100  CIO  positions  in  Higher 

Education  in  the  United  States.  ^  Institutions  most  likely  to  now  have  or  to  soon  create  the 
CIO  position,  are  mid  to  large  sized  and  are  making  an  institutional  commitment  to  the 
significant  utilization  of  information  technology,  academically  and  administratively. 

Qualifications  for  a  CIO  role  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  other  senior  administrators 
stressing  policy  level  skills.  Individuals  should  have  a  background  in  strategic  planning, 
be  comfortable  in  the  role  of  a  change  agent,  have  strong  fiscal  management  capabilities 
including  contract  negotiation  and  fundraising,  have  experience  in  the  classroom, 
familiarity  with  the  needs  of  researchers,  have  definite  leadership  traits,  and  possess  broad- 
based  technical  understanding.  The  need  for  at  least  some  aptitude  in  each  of  the  listed 
areas  perhaps  illustrates  why  such  positions  are  difficult  to  fill. 

Given  this  difficulty  it  is  reasonable  to  find  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  promote  a  "home 
grown**  individual  into  (especially  newly  created)  CIO  positions.  Areas  from  which  CIO  s 
come  appear  to  include:  AcademJc  Computing  Directors,  Directors  of  Institutional  Rescarcli 
(Particularly  when  the  function  includes  planning  analysis).  Directors  of 
Telecommunications,  Directors  of  the  Library  (where  significant  automation  has  occurred 
and  Media  Services  has  been  part  of  the  Library),  faculty  members  from  Business 
Information  Systems,  Engineering,  Computer  Science  and  in  Medical  Schools 
Epidemiology  and  Preventive  Medicine.  When  an  institution  recruits  a  CIO  they  most  likely 
come  from  another  CIO  position  in  Higher  Education.  Incentives  which  might  entice  a 
move  are  broader  responsibilities,  greater  resources,  a  larger  or  more  prestigious 
institution,  and  reporting  at  a  higher  level. 

Critical  success  factors  for  the  CIO  are  heavily  dependent  upon  the  particular  institution  and 
the  current  environment.  Some  of  the  following,  however,  would  appear  on  almost  any 
list:  Presidential  and  other  top  management  support,  an  institutional  strategic  planning 
process,  the  existence  of  a  high  level  information  resources  policy  committee,  some  sort  of 
participative  decision-making  process,  a  scheme  for  prioritizing  IRM  projects,  a  system  for 
resource  allocation,  and  a  feedback  process  that  incorporates  end  user  service  appraisal. 
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The  concept  of  Information  Resources  Management  (IRM)  which  has  resulted  in  the 
development  of  CIO's  emerged  in  the  mid  1970's  and  will  evolve  thru  the  1980's.  The 
precipitating  forces  are  the  convergence  of  data  processing,  telecommunications  and  office 
automation  technologies.  Objectives  include  integrated  management  of  information 
technologies;  treating  information  as  a  strategic  resource;  and,  linking  management  of 
automated  and  manual  information  resources.  IRM  relies  on  Uie  basic  technologies  of 
distributed  data  processing,  integrated  (voice/data)  communication  networks,  multifunction 
workstations  and  personal  computing.  In  this  period  the  CIO  position  has  moved 
organizationally  from  higher  middle  management  to  lower  senior  management  2 

The  next  stage  of  development,  from  the  late  1980's  thru  the  1990's  will  be  knowledge 
management.  The  precipitating  force  will  be  increased  dependence  on  and  penetration  of 
informatiois  technology  into  operational  and  managerial  decision  making  at  every  level  of 
the  organization.  The  strategic  objective  will  be  the  integration  of  physical/technical 
management  of  information  technology  with  management  of  information  processes  for 
decision-making,  management  and  routine  operations.  The  basic  technologies  employed 
will  be  expert  or  knowledge  based  systems,  decision  support  systems,  and  office 
intelligence  systems.  3 

If  this  scenario  by  Dr.  Etonald  Marchand  is  correct  the  CIO  will  be  seer  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  senior  administration  of  an  organization.  He/She  will  significantly  influence  the 
decision-making  processes  of  the  institution,  be  concerned  and  involved  in  creating  and 
keeping  open  institutional  communication  channels,  and  will  play  a  key  role  in  initiating 
institut'onal  change  desired  by  the  President  and  the  Board. 


FOOTNOTES 


1)  See  Fleit,  Linda  H.,  "Choosing  a  Chief  Information  Officer:  The  Myth  of  the  Computer 
Czar"  in  these  proceedings. 

2)  Marchand,  Donald  A.,  "Information  Management:  Strategies  and  Tools  in  Transition" 
Information  Management  Reviftw.  Summer  1985,  p29. 

3)  IBID 
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Special  Interest  Session 
Networking  Microcomputers 
Moderator:  Robert  C.  Heterick,  Jr.,  Virginia  Tech 


This  special  interest  group  had  a  broad-ranging  discussion  of  campus  networking 
strategies.  Major  points  of  concern  were  privacy/security  and  protocol  translation  for  the 
increasingly  diverse  array  of  personal  computers  found  on  many  campuses.  It  was 
observed  that  both  software  and  hardware  vendors  are  increasingly  designing  their 
products  to  standards-standards  which  are  developed  without  formal  input  from  the  higher 
education  community.  It  was  suggested  that  it  might  well  be  appropriate  for  CAUSE, 
acting  as  an  agent  for  that  community,  to  seek  representation  on  certain  of  the  standards 
setting  bodies. 
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An  Information  Systems  Strategy 

Robert  C.  Heterick,  Jr. 
Virginia  Tech 

Blacksburg,  Virginia 


The  rapid  proliferation  of  personal  and  mini  computers  into  the  campus  com- 
puting environment  has  reinforced  the  need  for  a  coherent  information  systems 
development  strategy  that  integrates  both  voice  and  data  (and  possibly  video). 
The  need  for  a  strategy,  as  opposed  to  a  set  of  [^oals,  is  discussed  in  light  of 
rapidly  changing  technological  parameters.  A  single  system  image  is  proposed 
to  address  the  pluarlism  of  native  computing  environments  increasingly  found 
on  most  campuses.  The  image  provides  a  single  view,  for  all  users,  of  electronic 
mail,  database  access,  archival  storage  and  access  to  global  resources  for  print- 
ing, plotting,  microforms,  etc.  The  single  system  image  offers  a  development 
prospectus  that  can  be  undertaken  in  small  increments  by  highly  disparate 
groups,  allowing  the  total  campus  community  to  participate  in  its  development. 
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The  First  Stages 

Wherever  we  are,  it  is  but  a  ^lage  on  the  way  to 
somewhere  else,  and  whatever  we  do,  however  weii 
we  do  it,  it  is  only  a  preparatic  n  to  do  something 
else  that  shall  be  diflerent. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

Most  institutions  of  higher  education  entered  the 
world  of  computing  machines  in  the  late  1950s  or 
early  1960s  with  the  acquisition  of  first  or  second 
generation  computers.  Institutions  continued  to  grow 
in  their  computing  activities  during  the  ensuing  five 
to  ten  years  with  a  succession  of  second-generation 
computers.  During  this  time  the  administrative  and 
academic  computing  activities  were  established,  gen- 
erally as  separate  entitites. 

By  the  end  of  the  1960s  most  institutions  made  their 
second  major  commitment  to  computing  by  moving 
into  third-generation  computers  and,  frequently,  con- 
solidating all  of  their  computing  activities  under  a 
single  organizational  umbrella.  These  moves  were 
made  in  recognition  of  several  currents  in  both  com- 
puting and  higher  education: 

•  Computing  science  and  technology  appeared  to 
have  the  capability  of  significantly  changing 
higher  education  by  improving  the  quality  of  its 
instructional  and  research  programs  and  the  cost 
cfTectiveness  of  its  administrative  activities. 

•  The  economics  of  computer  technology  was 
dominated  by  "'Grosch's  l^aw,"'  an  economy  of 
scale  phenomenon  that  observed  that  computing 
p'  v'er  increased  as  the  square  of  the  cost  of 
equipment. 

•  Computing  was  sufficiently  ubiquitous  that  it 
should  be  available  to  everyone,  as  an  essentially 
subsidized  commodity  funded  as  an  "ofl'  the  top'' 
commitment  by  the  Institution. 

This  second  major  commitment  to  computing  by  the 
Institution  was  accompanied  by  a  significant  increase 
in  the  Institution's  computing  budget  and  appropriate 
changes  in  the  Institutions's  organizational  structure 
to  complement  this  new  level  of  activity.  I-rom  that 
lime,  Institutional  computing  activities  developed  un- 
der the  auspices  of  professional  management— with 
the  planning  and  development  tools  consistent  with  a 
major  Institutional  activity. 

We  are  now  at  another  crossroad,  marked  technolog- 
ically by  the  maturation  of  the  fourth  generation  of 
computing.  The  last  several  years  have  demonstrated 
implicit  recognition  of  this  by  several  occurrences: 


•  Many  institutions  have  elevated  the  position  of 
principal  computer  professional  to  a  Vice  Presi- 
dency 

•  A  number  of  colleges  and  departments  have  be- 
gun to  require  the  purchase  of  personal  comput- 
ers by  entering  students,  and  many  others  have 
the  subject  under  active  consideration. 

»  A  new  organizational  structure  to  consolidate  the 
communication  activities  (voice,  video,  and  data) 
of  the  Institution  has  been  created  or  is  under 
active  study. 

The  growth  of  computing  and  communications  tech- 
nology has  merged  into  a  new  area  that  we  refer  to 
as  information  systems—incorporating  activities  in 
computing,  communications,  and  databases. 

As  we  remap  our  strategic  planning  efTorts,  the  time 
seems  propitious  to  ask  if  we  are  not  at  the  point  of 
another  major  institutional  commitment.  It  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  t  ic  advent  of  the  digital  computer 
signaled  the  en'!  of  the  "industrial  revolution  '  and  the 
beginning  of  the  "information  age."  As  computing 
science  and  technology  has  matured  we  have  begun 
to  recognb.e  that  we  may  have  overvalued  the  obvious 
computational  capabilities  of  computing  machines 
and  undervalued  the  informational  capacities  that 
they  offer. 

The  information  age  in  computing  is  characterized  by 
several  phenomena,  some  of  which  are  new,  but  some 
of  which  represent  a  negation  of  previously  accepted 
principles.  A  listing  of  these  new  viewpomts  would 
include: 

•  The  replacement  of  "Grosch's  I^w"  with  the 
mass  production  phenomena*  cost  declines  as 
the  volume  of  production  increases. 

•  The  widespread  belief  that  many,  if  not  most, 
computing  needs  can  be  handled  by  personal 
computers. 

•  The  emergence  of  national  networks  for  both  in- 
formation retrieval  and  computing 
resources— specialty  suppliers  are  beginning  to 
emerge  and  predominate. 

•  That  office  automation  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  day-to-day  activities  of  noan^  ev- 
eryone in  the  modem  university 

These  new  viewpoints  suggest  that  it  may  be  more 
than  just  sound  management  to  rethink  the  insti- 
tution's commitment  to  information  systems  tech- 
nology. It  may  well  be  appropriate  to  set  new 
directions  and  develop  new  initiatives  in  light  of 
emerging  technology  and  changing  economic  param- 
eters. 
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Strategic  Planning 

Gog's  are  important,  but  it  is  the  sL'^atcgies  em- 
ployed that  matter  the  most. 

Sun  Tsu  (3000  BC) 

.Classical  approaches  to  planning  usually  emphasize 
the  establishment  of  goals.  In  a  time  where  technol- 
ogy is  growing  and  and  changing  so  rapidly,  sucn  a 
static  approach  is  clearly  myopic.  What  seems  more 
fruitful  is  a  strategic  view  of  the  institution's  comput- 
ing and  communication  future— a  view  that  attempts 
to  articulate  a  growth  philosophy  that  permits  seizing 
opportunities  when  the  state  of  technology  is  right. 
Some  technological  advuices  are  clearly  predictable; 
others  are  not  so  easily  foreseen.  Whatever  strategic 
position  the  institution  assumes  vis-a-vis  computers 
and  conununication,  it  must  be  predicated  ^n  fore- 
seeable technological  advances,  and  flexible  enough 
to  acconunodate  those  that  are  not  so  easily  discerni- 
ble. 

It  might  be  useful  to  outline  several  philosophic 
opinions  about  the  future  of  higher  education  and 
computer  and  communications  technology,  and  from 
them  attempt  to  glean  a  strategy  that  provides  for  the 
incorporation  of  new  technology  and  the  flexibility  to 
adapt  to  unforeseen  developments. 

•  Increasingly,  institutions  will  perceive  their 
constituency  to  be  off  campus  as  well  as  on— the 
need  to  reach  out  across  traditional  boundaries 
will  assume  an  increasing  importance. 

•  Interconnection— the  capability  for  human  and 
machine  linkages— will  become  an  important  is- 
sue in  higher  education. 

•  The  fifth  generation  notwithstanding,  the  next 
round  of  technological  innovation  will  occur  in 
the  communications,  not  computer,  arena. 

•  ITie  capacity  of  the  institutional  budget  to  absorb 
continuing  developments  in  computers  and 
communications  is  significantly  attenuated. 

An  appropriate  strategy  might  also  be  unfolded  in 
terms  of  a  number  of  questions  that  currently  present 
themselves.  Each  of  these  questions  raises,  in  turn,  a 
whole  host  of  ancillary  questions. 

•  To  what  extent  should  computing  requirements 
on  campus  be  satisfied  centrally? 

•  What  are  appropriate  stalling  patterns  and  levels 
within  the  central  computing  facility? 

•  To  what  extent  should  voice  and  data  commu- 
nications be  merged? 

•  What  are  the  roles  of  broadband,  baseband  and 
other  subnetworks  on  campus? 


•  What  are  the  best  means  for  students,  and  olT- 
campus  personnel  to  access  the  campus  commu- 
nication network? 

•  Will  access  to  the  institutional  database  become 
more  widely  required,  and  are  current  data  man- 
agement techniques  appropriate  for  the  next  five 
or  ten  years? 

•  How  should  electronic  mail  and  office  auto- 
mation be  supported? 

Centra!  Computing:  The  advent  of  the  personal 
computer  has  called  into  question  the  philosophy  of 
providing  computational  access  to  members  of  the 
academic  community  through  a  central  computing 
facility.  It  is  useful  to  speak  of  three  levels  of  com- 
puting: global,  regional,  and  personal.  In  many  re- 
spects these  levels  may  be  equated  to  the  ''size*  of 
computer:  mainframe,  minicomputer,  and  micro- 
processor. 

Global  computing  has  been  with  us  the  longest  and 
has  been  subjected  to  the  most  extensive  study  in 
terms  of  delivery  economies,  operational  strategies, 
etc.  Tliis  IS  the  primary  base  of  computing  on  the 
campus,  delivered  generally  on  mainframes,  and  ac- 
cessed by  users  via  time-sharing  terminals.  The  bulk 
of  computing  power  is  concentrated  here,  as  is  the 
predominate  amount  of  electromagnetic  storage  and 
high  quality  printing  and  plotting  equipment. 

The  primary  source  of  regional  computing  is  special- 
purpose  minicomputers.  Maturation  of  computing 
science  and  technology  has  led  to  specialty  suppliers 
in  the  computer  marketplace.  Where  there  is  a  rela- 
tively small  number  (10  to  50)  of  individuals  working 
on  closely  allied  problems,  it  has  been  found  to  be 
cost  effective  to  create  specialized  computing  envi- 
ronments. This  is  particularly  the  case  for 
CAD/CAM,  library  automation,  or  machine  and 
process  control  environments  such  as  mass 
spectrometers,  numerical  machine  control,  and 
robotics. 

Personal  computing  is  a  relatively  new  concept— one 
created  by  the  confluence  of  VLSI  and  economies  of 
scale  in  production  and  marketing.  Personal  com- 
puting permits  the  creation  of  highly-specialized, 
custom-tailored  computing  environments  for  an  indi- 
vidual. The  relative  newness  of  personal  computing 
may  go  a  long  way  toward  explaining  why  it  is  the 
least  understood  of  the  three  computing  environ- 
ments. Unfortunately  it  has  also  been  beset  by  a 
plethora  of  inferior  software  and  a  large  number  of 
hardware  vendors  who  have  lacked  staying  power  in 
the  market. 

Many  questions  need  to  be  resolved  regarding  global 
computing  resources.  We  currently  have  a  somewhat 
mixed  approach  to  central  support  of  computing  fa- 
cilities.  Global  computing  support  is  a  central  ad- 
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ministration  task.  The  situation  is  less  clear  when 
regional  and  personal  computing  support  is  consid- 
ered. Generilly,  regional  computing  efforts  may  be 
supported  centrally  by  a  facilities  management  ar- 
rangement, or  directly  by  the  laboratory  or  depart- 
ment. There  are  exceptions  to  this  principle  as 
epitomized  by  central  ownership  and  operation  of 
VAXs— clearly  minicomputers  that  belong  in  the  re- 
gional category.  Personal  computing  is  generally 
viewed  as  a  college,  departmental,  or  individual  fac- 
ulty or  student  responsibility,  I  here  arc  exceptions 
to  this  principle  as  evidenced  by  frequent  Computing 
Center  sponsorship  of  peisonal  computer  laborato- 
ries. 

We  might  inquire  as  to  whether  central  (Computing 
Center)  support  of  regional  and  personal  computing 
is  appropriate.  Should  global  computing  be  provided 
centrally,  regional  computing  by  colleges  and  depart- 
ments, and  personal  computing  by  departments,  fac- 
ulty, and  students?  Clearly,  financial  support  for 
computing  is  not  unlimited.  Just  as  clearly,  the  closer 
to  ihe  user  the  funds  are  spent  the  better  the  users 
computing  needs  are  likely  to  be  satisfied  (at  least  in 
the  user's  perception).  A  fundamental  question  is  to 
what  extent  can  a  central  organization  be  expected  to 
understand  and  respond  to  the  diverse  computing 
needs  of  students,  faculty,  laboratories,  and  depart- 
ments? Ihis  raises  the  ancillary  question  of  how 
computing  funds  should  be  distnbutcd  if  some  are  to 
be  allocated  directly  to  college  and  departmental 
budgets. 

If  computing  needs  are  to  be  satisfied  by  a  more  de- 
centralized philosophy,  what  percent  of  computing 
support  sliould  be  supplied  by  the  institutional  budget 
and  what  percent  by  individual  faculty,  staff,  and  stu- 
dent purchase?  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  students  to 
acquire  their  own  computing  support— for  faculty  and 
stair  to  acquire  their  own?  In  gcrcral,  what  percent- 
age of  the  institutional  budget  is  appropriate  to  spend 
on  computing  at  all  levels,  no  matter  how  distributed? 

If  a  significant  amount  of  computing  resources  are 
supplied  by  students,  faculty,  laboratories,  depart- 
ments, etc.,  what  implications  does  this  have  for  staff 
levels  and  skills  in  the  central  computing  activity? 
Will  it  require  the  same  number  of  systems  program- 
mers as  now  employed?  Will  it  require  the  same  (or 
more)  number  of  people  generally,  but  with  diderent 
skills?  Should  individuals  with  computer  skills  be  al- 
located directly  to  departments  and  colleges  as  is  cur- 
rently the  case  with  many  administrative  departments. 
Are  individuals  with  such  skills  already  employed  by 
colleges  and  depantments,  but  with  non-computer 
specialist  job  titles— faculty  and  graduate  assistants  for 
instance? 

Personal  Computing:  The  time  has  come  to  assess  the 
role  of  personal  computing  in  higher  education.  An 
implicit  assessment  has  been  made  if  one  reads  be- 


tween the  lines  of  computing  policy  changes  over  the 
last  sevend  years.  Is  it  now  time  to  make  an  explicit 
statement  of  policy? 

The  cost  of  providing  both  ends  of  the  comnnuni- 
cations  link  for  terminals  is  quite  higli.  Ihe 
terminal/port  ratio  is  quite  low.  More  widespread  use 
of  personal  computers  (and  an  operational  policy  that 
supports  this  environment)  v-^an  significantly  improve 
the  temninal/port  ratio,  thereby  reducing  (or  shiftmg 
to  other  sources)  the  increasing  cost  of  providing 
connections  to  centrally  supplied  or  supported  com- 
puting and  information  resources.  Strategies  for  sup- 
porting cither  a  netw^ork  of  ''dumb''  terminals  or  i 
network  of  personal  computers  arc  significantly  at 
variance.  Is  it  time  to  adopt  a  strategy  that  favors 
connection  of  personal  computers  in  the  campus  net- 
work? 

Will  personal  computers  provide  the  bulk  of  compu- 
tational support  required  by  the  average  student  and 
faculty  member?  Will  the  personal  computer  provide 
as  convenient  office  automation  support  a,s  is  cur- 
rently available  through  mainframe  software  and  ter- 
minals? In  a  personal  computing  environment,  how 
should  institutional  database  queries  be  supported: 
as  they  are  now,  or  through  some  completely  new 
data  management  scheme?  How  would  online- 
transaction  processing  be  changed  in  a  personal  com- 
puting environment? 

If  personal  computer  requirements  are  not  dictated 
centrally,  and  they  probably  shouldn't  be,  how  will 
the  institution  avoid  the  chaos  that  might  accompany 
undirected  choice  of  systems?  What  should  be  the 
role  of  the  central  computing  facility  in  dealing  with 
personal  computing:  should  consulting  activities  be 
redirected  toward  the  personal  computer,  should  the 
central  negotiation  of  hardware  and  software  contracts 
and  site  licenses  for  personal  computer  equipment  be 
expanded,  etc? 

Communication  Networks:  Communication  issues 
are  the  major  concerns  of  the  next  Wvk  years.  Any 
strategy  needs  to  consider  to  what  extent,  and  how, 
voice  and  data  networks  wiP  be  merged.  To  this  must 
also  be  appended  the  question  of  video  networks  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  should  be  me/ged  with  either 
voice  and/or  data. 

Perhaps  the  predominate  question  is  whether  or  not 
communications  networking  should  be  a  subsidized 
activity  of  the  institution.  'I  hat  is,  does  the  institution 
have  an  obligation  to  provide  communications  access 
to  staff,  students  and  laeulty?  Lx)gieally  prior  to  that 
question  is  whether  or  not  it  is  economically  efficient 
or  educationally  necessary  to  provide  such  intercon- 
nect capabilities?  In  what  ways  are  the  missions  of 
the  institution  enhanced  by  a  more  open  set  of  com- 
munication paths?  Is  a  major  communications  net- 
working capability  critical  to  the  grcMh  of  the 
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institution?  If  the  institution  perceives  a  need  or 
commitment  to  service  ofT-campus  constituencies,  is 
a  relatively  wide  area  communications  network  (voice, 
data,  and  video)  necessary?  important? 

Are  significant  cost  savings  or  avoidances  available  to 
the  institution  if  it  chooses  to  operate  its  own  voice 
network?  Are  any  potential  cost  savings  offset  by  a 
new  set  of  managerial  or  political  problems?  In  the 
wide  area  domain,  ire  there  opportunities  for  micro- 
wave operation  or  band  sharing  that  the  institution 
should  investigate?  Are  there  opportunities  in  satellite 
communication  we  should  investigate,  either  for  our- 
selves or  in  concert  with  other  agencies  or  insti- 
tutions? 

Will  the  local  (or  wide  area)  distribution  of  video  (or 
combined  voice,  video,  and  data)  see  a  significant  in- 
crease? Should  students  have  access  to  data  networks 
from  dormitories?  Should  they  have  access  to  video 
networks?  If  students  in  dormitories  have  such  access, 
how  will  we  handle  students  who  live  in  town,  or 
participate  in  off-campus  instruction?  Should  the  in- 
stitution provide  faculty  with  access  to  the  campus 
data  network  from  their  homes?  If  it  does,  arc  there 
certain  job  assignments  that  could  be  performed  as 
well  (or  better)  from  the  home  as  on  campus? 

With  a  large  number  of  personal  computers  on  cam- 
pus is  it  appropriate  to  consider  local  personal  com- 
puter networks  linking  two,  five  or  ten  personal 
computers  in  adjoining  offices?  Is  it  appropriate  to 
consider  baseband  networks  for  entire  buildings?  If 
so,  how  will  they  be  bridged  into  a  campus  broadband 
network  and  how  should  building  wiring  standards 
be  established  and  enforced?  Do  all  personal  com- 
puters need  a  permanent  connection  to  the  local  area 
network,  or  may  several  share  a  single  connection? 
If  several  may  share  a  single  connection,  how  many? 

Office  Automation:  Current  office  automation,  elec- 
tronic mail  si-^  ^  '  and  access  to  the  institution's 
databases  are  provided  with  global  mainframe  re- 
sources. Will  those  users  (primarily  administrative) 
continue  this  mode  of  openition  for  the  next  five 
>cars?  Considering  the  number  of  devices  currently 
capable  of  connecting  to  the  local  area  network,  such 
''dumb*  devices  arc  probably  in  the  minority  and  be- 
come an  ever  smaller  minority  every  year.  Should  the 
communication  network  provide  for  intelligent  device 
communication  without  passing  through  one  of  the 
network  hu:>is?  Should  the  Computing  Center  redi- 
rect its  development  efforts  to  provide  intelligent  de- 
vice communication  support  as  the  norm,  treating 
host-connected  terminals  as  a  technology  we  wish  to 
tcrmitiate? 

On  most  campuses  the  commitment  to  a  mainframe 
text  formatting  system  is  significant  and  perva^^ive. 
Can  personal  computers  provide  an  equivalent  level 
of  support.  Will  the  proliferation  of  personal  com- 
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puters  cause  a  significant  upsurge  in  the  number  of 
h  X  files  passing  through  the  communications  net- 
work? Is  there  an  office  automation  facility  available 
on  personal  computers  to  which  we  should  encoura"-* 
user  migration? 

Many  campuses  currently  support  many  different 
electronic  mail  protocols,  and  several  more  are  in  use 
Sv  individuals  and  groups  that  are  not  supported 
centrally.  Few  of  these  protocols  can  be  used  to  reach 
gateways  outside  the  local  campus  network.  To  what 
extent  is  off-campus  electronic  communication  likely 
to  be  important  in  the  future?  What  protocol  should 
the  institution  settle  upon,  and  how  should  we  deal 
with  the  incompatibilities  that  this  may  cause  with 
other  heavily  used  software? 

Fhc  Institutional  Database:  Many  institutions  made 
the  decision  to  move  to  a  database  environment  in  the 
late  1960s  or  early  1970s.  At  that  time,  the  most  ad- 
vanced transaction  processing  systems  were  hierarchi- 
cal or  network  model  systems.  ITiey  provide  a 
relatively  high  level  of  security  features  and  are  gener- 
ally robust.  They  are  also  expensive  and  old  tech- 
nology. For  the  average  administrator  on  campus, 
spreadsheet  relational  models  are  simpler  to  use  and 
more  consistent  with  what  they  do  on  personal  com- 
puters. Is  it  appropriate  to  reconsider  the  DBMS  de- 
cision? 

Relational  technology  has  certainly  matured,  but  is  it 
sufficiently  proven  in  its  operational  efliciency  to 
consider  moving  the  Institutional  database  to  a  rela- 
tional model?  And  if  it  is,  which  commercial  product 
should  we  choose?  Is  it  important  to  be  able  to 
download  relational  snapshots  to  database  users? 
1  his  could  be  done  via  current  as  Wfjll  as  by  a  rela- 
tional systems;  Are  the  benefits  of  a  relational  system 
sufficient  to  dictate  a  change? 

In  the  more  ubiquitous  personal  computer  environ- 
ment Oi  down-loaded  file  snapshots,  there  is  a  host 
of  operational,  security,  and  privacy  questions  that  do 
not  have  well-definc  '  answers.  In  the  longer  run,  can 
we  ex^  cct  the  institutioii^  database  to  b  aistributed 
across  multiple  CPUs?  Have  we  the  resources  to 
think  through  these  qiiestions  independently  or  is  it 
sensible  to  wait  several  years  for  others  to  pioneer  the 
effort? 

Should  the  hardware  and  software  resources  needed 
to  support  the  institutional  database  be  considered  a 
regional-like  computing  resource?  To  what  extent  can 
user  departments  develop  their  own  reporting  systems 
if  the  institution  only  maintains  a  central  database  and 
the  associated  database  administration  responsibil- 
ities? Is  it  appropriate  to  view  systems  development 
as  a  contract  programming  resource  and  part  of  an 
^Information  Center*  complex  which  is  operated 
centrally  by  the  Institution? 
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Time  For  A  Change 

It  is  a  misfortune,  inseparable  from  human  affairs^ 
Lliat  public  measures  are  rarely  investigated  uiLl> 
that  spirit  of  moderation  wliich  is  essenMai  to  a  just 
estimate  of  their  rc.il  tendeney  to  advanec  or  oh- 
struct  ihc  public  good;  and  that  this  spirit  is  more 
apt  to  be  diminished  llian  promoted  by  those  oe- 
easions  winch  require  an  unusal  exereisc  ol  it 

Janies  Madison 
I  he  l  ederalist 

'I  he  foa^going  litany  of  questions  doesn't  identify  the 
stn^tcgic  course  wc  should  set,  but  it  does  rai'.c  a  suf- 
ficient set  of  problems  to  suggest  that  it  is  appropriate 
to  forge  a  stratcgie  plan  Whatever  strategy  fuially 
evolves,  it  should  be  one  that  provides  a  philosophy 
in  which  these  and  other  questions  can  be  reconciled. 
In  general,  it  is  probably  inappropriate  to  try  to  craft 
the  strategy  from  specific  answers  to  such  questions. 
Rather,  we  should  attempt  to  discern  what  role  the 
institution  plans  to  establish  for  itself  ard,  within  the 
context  of  how  the  institution  views  itself,  set  a  com- 
patible infonnation  systems  strategy. 

Underlying  all  the  institution's  aspirations  is  the  need 
for  an  ellective  infonnation  systems  infrastructure. 
'Ihis  infrastruct  tc  can  be  divided  into  three  major 
components: 

•  Communication  networks  (voice,  video,  and 
data) 

•  Computer  support  (global,  regional,  and  per- 
sonal) 

•  Professional  staff  (communications,  computing, 
and  managerial) 

Conimynications:  Most  institutions  have  only  re- 
cently begun  to  rccogni/.e  the  effort  required  to  put 
into  place  a  comprehensive  communications  network. 
I'o  a  large  extent,  this  is  due  to  the  autonomous  de- 
\e!opmi:nt  of  voice,  video,  and  data  communications. 
Ihc  major  step  of  planing  all  these  activities  under  a 
single  management  has  yet  to  be  taken  for  most  in- 
stitutions. 

It  remains  no  v  to  provide  a  description  of  the  com- 
munications infrastructure  needed  by  the  Institution. 
Voice  service  * .  probably  the  most  broadly  used  of  the 
categories.  'I  he  two  principle  planning  issues  in  this 
arena  have  to  do  with:  (1)  the  merger  of  voice  with 
video  and  data  in  the  institution's  network;  and  (2) 
the  associated  question  of  the  appiopriatc  division  of 
responsibility  between  the  institution  and  the  local 
common  carrier.  I'or  str?tegic  purposes,  it  is  proba- 
bly useful  to  divide  this  issue  on  a  geographical  basis: 
those  voice  applications  required  off  cjimpus  generally, 
falling  within  the  purview  of  a  local  operating  com- 
pany, and  those  on  campus  that  would  be  operated 
by  the  institutio 


It  is  not  likel>  that  the  institution  can  provide  voice 
service  levels  that  exceed  those  provided  by  the  com- 
mon carrier.  I  he  rationale  for  institutional  operation 
of  voice  services  would  be  twofold— and  probably 
only  dilTerenl  views  of  the  same  issue  at  thai  ^  here 
exists  significant  potential  cost  savings  for  institutional 
operation  of  its  own  PBX,  least-cost  call  routing  al- 
gorithms, and  locally  installed  and  maintained  pomt- 
to-point  connectivity  (either  by  wire  or  otherwise) 
In  a  broader  context,  because  the  institution  must  run 
its  own  video  and  data  networks  on  campus,  there  is 
a  significant  concern  that  common  earner  operation 
of  the  rampus  voice  netwoik  leads  to  substantial 
sub-optimization.  Put  in  the  positive,  by  integrating 
voice  with  existing  video  and  Jata  networks,  there 
may  be  significant  cost  savings  available  through  op- 
timization of  a  larger  network— avoidance  of 
duplicative  cabling,  bandwidth  sharing,  etc.  While  a 
digital  switching  facility  pennits  a  more  rational  inte- 
gration of  voice  and  data  services,  it  also  presents  ilie 
opportunity  Rr  new  services.  Principal  among  these 
is  voice  mail,  the  ability  to  digitally  store  voice  mes- 
sages to  be  picked  up  later  by  the  intended  recipie.it. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  appiropriate  course 
of  action  to  address  the  on-eampus  issues  is  clear,  let 
us  turn  our  attention  to  the  local,  but  olT-campus  is- 
sue. Commonly,  many  in-residence  students  do  not 
live  on  campus  A  similar  situation  exists  since  many 
facuhy  and  stalT  work  at  home  evenings  and  on 
weekends.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  expect  thiit 
local  common  carrier  voice  service  has  been  less  than 
satisfactory,  or  should  be  expected  to  become  so. 

At  the  moment,  and  for  the  next  .several  years,  data 
communication  is  the  high  growth  area  that  is  forcing 
decisions  regarding  the  communication  infrastructure 
of  the  institution.  Ixiying  aside  for  the  moment  any 
consideration  of  the  synergistic  impact  of  merging 
data  with  voice  and  video,  we  can  identify  four  major 
data  communication  areas: 

•  1  trao^licc  networks 

•  Intrabuilding  networks 

•  Intcrbuilding  networks 

•  Wide  area  networks 

The  prolii^Tation  of  personal  computers  is  bringing 
with  it  a  denand  for  intraoiFice  networking— the  net- 
working jf  several  (perhaps  up  to  six  or  eight)  per- 
sonal comput^T.^  in  a  departmental  or  laboratory 
ofilec.  Most  users  perceive  that  theic  will  be  a  domi- 
*  node  in  this  network,  probably  providing  large 
disk  storage,  higli  quality  printing,  or  some  other 
sharable  resource  that  is  cost  effective  when  distrib- 
uted across  a  half  do/cn  or  so  devices.  The  advent 
of  32  bit,  time  shared  micros  will  only  accelerate  this 
requirement. 
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Such  networks  can  be  created  with  logic  cards  for  the 
personal  computers  and  cable  that  is  installed  depart- 
mentally.  There  exists  the  potential  for  literally  hun- 
dreds of  such  networks  to  develop— with  a  great 
diversity  of  products  and  protocols.  This  is  not  nec- 
essarily bad,  provided  the  network  contains  a  server 
that  provides  a  gateway  to  the  campus  (or  intrabuild- 
ing)  network.  *lhe  difficulty  with  such  homegrown 
networks  is  that  they  may  prove  to  be  unsatisfactory 
because  of  user  naivete  and  consequently  represent  a 
less  than  desirable  expenditure  of  scarce  resources. 

While  the  development  of  intraofl»ce  networks  is 
dcbatably  a  central  support  issue,  intrabuilding  wiring 
and  protocol  standards  must  clearly  be  established 
centrally.  There  are  many  issues  here  that  require 
some  debate  before  standardization.  As  with  most 
construction  Jatcd  efforts,  more  cost-effective  instal- 
lation is  likely  if  longer-term  needs  and  technological 
developments  are  considered  prior  to  initial  installa- 
tion. 

There  are  a  number  of  cost-related  issues  that  ...ast 
also  be  resolved.  What  number  of  connections  within 
a  building  is  required  to  justify  the  cost  of  intrabuild- 
ing networking  rather  than  point-to-point 
c^^unectivity?  In  what  time  frame  is  it  appropriate  to 
HMder  bringing  campus  buildings  into  intrabuilding 
networks?  As  a  more  gl'^bal  question,  in  what  way 
should  voice  and  video  v^e  considered  in  the  intra- 
bjilding  domiiin? 

The  issue  of  v^ide-area  networking  is  the  most  amor- 
phous of  all,  related  as  it  is  to  the  s  "ategie  plan  of  the 
institution  in  terms  of  reaching  off-campus 
constituencies.  Clearly,  the  more  serious  the  institu- 
tion is  in  its  plans  to  engage  in  significant  off-campus 
efforts,  the  more  critical  is  the  aspect  of  the 
infrastructure.  Some  rather  specific  guidance  on  this 
issue  is  called  for. 

Computing;:  I^or  the  convenience  of  dividing  the 
subicct  computing  support  can  be  looked  at  in  terms 
of  jbal,  regional,  and  personal  effort.  It  may  he 
appropriate  to  start  with  the  personal  level,  as  this 
seems  to  be  the  current  driving  force  in  the  computing 
arena. 

I'rom  the  strategic  viewpoint,  the  paramount  question 
is  whether  personal  computing  will,  in  the  next  five 
years,  provide  the  principle  base  of  computing  sup- 
port for  the  Institution.  If  it  will,  then  clearly  we  need 
to  rethink  our  approach  to  jlobal  computing  and  set 
new  directions.  One  way  to  approach  this  issue  miglit 
be  to  consider  whether,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances, we  can  expect  a  large  percentage  of  students, 
faculty,  and  staff  to  have  relatively  immediate  access 
to  pcrsonjil  computing.  Certainly  by  1990  wc  can 
expect  32-bit,  20Mllz  (5-10  MIPS)  processors  that 
can  be  purchased  at  pricns  approximately  equal  to 
current-ger^eration  machines.  This  .vould  infer  that 


the  power  of  today's  minis  would  be  available  in 
desktop  (probably  lapsi/e,  if  desired),  personal  ma- 
chines. 

Currently  a  good  8-bit,  CP/iM  machine  can  be  ac- 
quired for  less  than  $500,  a  good  16-bit  DOS  machme 
for  under  $2,000,  and  the  emerging  generation  of  16- 
aiA  32-bit  Unix  systems  for  $5,000  and  more.  Fac- 
ulty members  usually  opt  for  the  latest  and  most 
powerful  machines— in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
hardly  ever  exercise  the  machine  to  anywhere  near  it«5 
full  capacity.  If  the  prices  of  computers  continue  their 
current  trend,  then  today's  high-end  machines  will 
cost  less  than  $1,000  in  1990,  and  such  machines 
should  be  powerful  enough  and  sufficiently  inexpen- 
sive, that  access  to  one  could  be  taken  for  graiited. 
In  brief,  there  seems  to  be  no  technological  or  finan- 
cial impediment  lo  assuming  that  by  1990,  anyone 
who  wants  a  personal  computer  will  have  one. 

If  we  accept  the  ubiquitous  personal  computer  as 
proviolng  the  bast  of  computing  for  most  people  on 
campus,  what  then  is  the  lole  for  global  computing 
resources?  Certainly  the  role  of  providing  general 
purpose  computing  resources  will  be  significantly  re- 
duced in  the  total  context  of  computer-related  services 
provided  globally.  It  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  see 
the  provision  of  native  computing  environ  icnts  as  a 
regional  issue.  Inhere  are  still  a  number  ot  activities 
(for  the  moment,  ignoring  native  environmes  ts  as  one 
of  their)  that  should  be  provided  centrally  as  part  of 
the  global  base,  l^hese  would  include: 

•  The  institutional  database 

•  Printing  service 

•  Graphics  service 

•  Archiving 

•  Supercomputing 

•  Specialized  software 

One  might  very  well  extend  the  list,  but  the  charac- 
teristics of  what  might  m.ike  a  global  service  item  arc 
probably  more  important  and  interesting.  A  global 
service  seems  in  order  here  a  broad  cross  section  of 
users  must  access  the  same  data.  This  is  certainly  the 
case  with  the  administrative  records  of  the  institution. 

/  global  service  also  seems  in  order  for  very  high 
priced  peripheral  devices,  lligh-volumc  laser  printing, 
high  resolution  graphics,  microforms,  photographic 
media,  and  typesetting  are  typical  devices  that  would 
fall  into  this  category.  Another  category  of  this  type 
is  high-volume  storage  devices  for  machine  readable 
data. 

There  will  coniuiue  to  be  a  need  for  special  purpose 
software  which  either  must  run  on  a  large  mainfi  ^me 
or  is  too  expensive  to  acquire  unless  its  cost  is  amor- 
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ti/.cd  over  a  larger  u  )mmunily  Increasingly,  wc 
can  expect  a  role  foi  ::rcomputing  related  to  such 
software  packages.  I  he  supercomputer  of  the  1990s 
v,ill  be  on  the  order  of  10  giga-l  LO!^S,  bringing  a 
new  set  of  problems  within  the  realm  of  practical 
computability. 

If  personal  computing  is  expected  to  provide  the  bulk 
of  computing  service  for  most  users,  then  the  global 
service  should  redirect  its  support  efforts  from  "dumb* 
terminals  to  intelligent  workstations.  Ihis  transition 
will  take  time,  perhaps  five  years.  During  th*s  transi- 
tion period  there  will  likely  be  a  number  of  temporary 
tasks  that  will  also  become  candidates  lor  global 
support -store  and  forward  of  electronic  mail,  gate- 
ways to  external  networks,  and  file  transfer  are  exam- 
ples. 

'I  he  economics  of  computing  technology  suggests  that 
regional  computing  will  become  more  important  in 
the  future.  Our  economy  has  always  favored  spccial- 
i/.ation,  and  value-added  services  in  computing  ire 
becoming  increasingly  commonplace. 

If  we  accept  the  principle  that  regional  facilities  service 
a  limited  base  of  users,  wc  can  identify  a  number  of 
computing  services  that  would  likely  be  of  the  re- 
gional category. 

•  Office  automation 

•  CAD/CAM 

•  CAI  and  CMl 

•  library  automation 

•  Robotics 

Again,  it  is  probably  more  interesting  to  discern  the 
characteristics  that  make  a  computing  service  a  can- 
didate foi  the  regional  category.  Clearly,  one  such 
characteristic  is  the  need  for  computing  power  beyond 
that  likely  to  be  available  on  the  next  several  gener- 
ations of  personal  computers  One  'characteristic  of 
the  preceding*  list  is  the  intensiveness  of  computing  for 
the  activities  mentioned. 

Perhaps  the  thorniest  question  regarding  regional 
computing  is  the  source  of  funding.  Where  total 
funding  is  from  soft  sources  such  as  grants  and  con- 
tracts this  is  not  an  issue.  More  generally,  we  would 
need  to  resolve  to  what  extent  funding  for  such  facili- 
ties hz  considered  a  global  question.  !f  regional  facil- 
ities are  at  least  partially  subsidized  by  the  institution 
(and  all  are  at  least  to  the  extent  of  certain  overhead 
costs),  what  portion  of  the  cost  should  be  subsidized 
and  how  will  thf^  global  facility  plan  for  such  acquisi- 
tions provide  for  the  disbursement  of  funds? 

*1  hcic  is  a  second-order  cfTcct  attributable  to  regional 
facilities  that  may  well  raise  issues  more  critical  than 
those  of  cost  sharing.  Regional  facilities  require  sys- 


tems programming  support,  site  preparation,  gate- 
ways or  bridging  into  the  campus  communication 
network,  and  other  labor  intensive  support  activities. 
Replicating  the  skills  avai'.ablc  in  the  global  facility  Icii 
or  more  times  over  is  probably  not  possible,  mucii 
less  cost  e(Tcctive.  To  some  extent,  certain  of  these 
labor  intcnMve  skills  will  be  provided  by  faculty  and 
graduate  students.  'Ihcrc  is  a  real  question  as  to 
whether  this  is  cost  cfrcctivc  and  whether  the  support 
level  will  be  adequate. 

Supercomputing  is  another  category  that  eirccts  a  rel- 
atively limited  number  of  faculty  and  students.  'I  he 
main  issue  here  seems  to  be  whether  to  supply  the 
service  on  campus  or  provide  access  to  one  of  the 
universities  funded  by  NSF  to  purvey  supci'comput- 
ing.  Wc  might  begin  by  directing  on-campus  users 
througli  a  network  to  such  t*  site.  If  such  is  the 
choice,  there  are  two  issues  that  must  be  resolved. 
I'irst,  how  is  such  access  to  be  funded'^  Should  we 
consider  this  a  global  service  requirement  and  fund  it 
centrally?  If  we  do,  how  should  it  be  budgeted? 
Second,  user  experience  with  remote  site  access  to 
supercomputing  suggests  that  relatively  high  speed 
connections  arc  important.  The  speeds  most  often 
mentioned  are  19.2Kn  as  a  minimum,  and  56KB  as 
more  desirable.  It  is  not  clear  that  any  of  the  potential 
rcmot;  sites  are  prepared  to  handle  this  speed  of  traf- 
fic. Without  some  on-campus  supercomputing  capa- 
bility, it  may  become  increasingly  difficMlt  to  attract 
researchers  in  computationally  intensive  disciplines. 

Staffing:  *ine  infrastructure  questions  relating  to 
professional  staff  have  already  been  alluded  to  in  other 
contexts.  The  primrry  questions  in  this  domain  have 
to  do  with  skills  that  will  be  required,  the  number  of 
personnel  necessary,  and  the  distribution  of  those  in- 
dividuals. I  his  problem  is  exacerbated  by  the  short- 
age of  skilled  computer  professionals,  the  even  greater 
shortage  of  higlily  qualified  technical  management 
personnel  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  extraordinary 
salary  levels  commanded  by  individuals  with  these 
scarce  talents. 

Avoiding  for  the  moment  the  question  of  numbers  of 
personnel  with  information  systems  responsibilities, 
consider  the  skills  likely  to  be  of  most  value  in  the 
next  several  years.  As  the  campus  builds  toward 
thousands  of  intcUiger*  workstations,  the  first  level, 
and  likely  picdominate,  need  of  users  for  info^nation, 
will  concern  their  personal  computer  hardware,  soft- 
ware and  interface  to  various  communication  net- 
works. When  we  consider  the  number  of  personal 
computers  on  the  marketplace  (probably  over  one 
hundred)  and  the  number  of  software  pack..gcs 
(probably  close  to  10,000),  vc  recognize  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  provide  expert  consulting  for  all  of  them. 
Wc  might  possibly  consider  ..pecializing  in  one  or  two 
machines  and  perhaps  a  do/cn  pieces  of  software. 
Given  that  the  half-life  of  micu)  hardware  and  soft- 
ware technology  is  about  18  months,  and  given  that 
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any  point  in  time  will  likely  find  three  gen-^rations  of 
the  teehnology  in  common  use  on  campus,  the  prob- 
lem of  expert  consulting  still  seems  beyond  reasonable 
grasp 

It  seems  inevitable  that  the  burden  of  consulting  will 
have  to  sliift  even  further  to  faculty  and  students. 
Attempts  to  proscribe  cither  hardware  or  software 
configurations  seem  antithetical  to  the  purposes  of  a 
university  and  should  probably  be  avoided.  What 
then  is  the  role  of  central  computing  activities  in  the 
personal  computer  mileau?  There  would  seem  to  be 
several  initiatives  that  ought  to  be  maintained  cen- 
trally. 

•  Standards  for  electronic  mail 

•  Global  printing  access 

•  Global  file  service 

•  System  maintenance  of  global  software  packages 

•  Quantity  purchase  arrangements  for  selected 
items  of  both  persona!  computer  hardware  and 
software 

The  foregoing  list  is  not  all-inclusive,  but  is  indicative 
of  the  types  of  activities  that  ought  to  be  provided 
centrally.  The  common  characteristic  of  these  activ- 
ities is  support  of  devices,  protocols  or  software, 
rather  than  direct  support  of  the  user.  As  the  personal 
computer  workstation  becomes  the  norm  on  campus, 
the  capacity  and  capability  to  provide  user  consulting 
is  dimijiishcd,  but  the  need  to  provide  network  access 
to  special  services  is  amnlified. 

It  is  probably  in  the  personnel  area  that  the  most 
radical  shifts  in  thinking  will  need  to  take  place.  We 
can  visualize  an  intensified  need  for  systerrs  pro- 
gramming skills  accompanying  a  shift  of  focus  from 
the  user  to  device  support.  The  user  interface  for 
global  services  may  well  shift  to  a  "computer  store* 
that  negotiates  attractive  prices  for  a  few  brands  of 
personal  computers  and  a  few  software  packages  for 
those  computers.  It  is  not  difficult  to  envision  this 
activity  ultimately  residing  somewhere  such  as  the 
campus  bookstore,  where  a  $100  profit  on  each  of  the 
several  thousand  machines  sold  each  year  provides  the 
overhead  to  meet  the  payroll  of  the  "computer  store.' 

As  the  global  service  becomes  more  directed  to  device 
support,  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine  direct  user  charge? 
for  items  produced,  rather  than  for  computing  equip- 
ment exercised  in  their  production.  For  instance,  we 
can  imagine  charges  imposed  for  pages  of  c»utput 
printed,  slides  or  microforms  produced,  gi'aphic 
frames  plotted,  etc.  In  this  environment  we  ca.a  en- 
vision page  printing  to  be  a  service  of  the  Print  Shop 
rather  than  the  Computing  Center.  We  can  envision 
slide  and  graphic  production  to  be  a  service  of  the 


L^eaming  Resources  Center  rather  than  the  Comput- 
ing Center— the  focus  of  global  computing  support 
shifting  to  provision  of  the  network  intelligence  to 
provide  the  interconnect  capability  for  the  devices  in 
the  network. 

Such  an  environment  may  require  the  services  of 
"print  specialists"  in  the  Print  Shop,  ''graphics  spe- 
cialists" in  the  learning  Resources  Center,  etc.,  where 
the  focus  on  the  printed  page  of  output  has  shifted 
from  the  Computing  Center  to  the  Print  Shop.  It 
cannot  be  argued  too  forcefully  that  modem  infor- 
mation systems  technology  has  spawned  a  whole  new 
sot  of  value  added  services— services  that  are  distinct 
from  the  computer  and  communications  networks, 
but  dependent  upon  them  for  their  existence. 

Pluralism:  If  there  is  one  notable  characteristic  of  this 
new  generation  of  computing  it  would  have  to  be 
pluralism,  llie  age  of  centrally  directed  and  sup- 
ported computing  has  passed  along  with  typing  pools, 
keypunch  and  word  processing  centers,  and  the 
punched  card  itself  llie  economy  of  scale  phenom- 
enon applies  only  to  a  few  hardware  devices  attached 
to  computers  and  to  the  computer-communications 
infrastructure  itself 

Whatever  strategic  plan  we  craft  must  recognize  this 
as  the  paramount  fact  of  modem  computing  and 
communications  technology.  The  freedom  to  inno- 
vate is  also  the  freedom  to  fail.  As  a  consequence, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  have  groups  propose,  and 
implement,  computing  environments  that  have  little 
apparent  chance  of  providing  successful,  long-term 
solutions  to  the  problems  for  which  they  have  been 
devised.  Hopefully,  an  occasional  brilliant  success 
that  couldn't  have  been  predicted  ir  advance  will  help 
offset  some  of  the  naive  failures. 

Pluralism  will  be  most  evident  in  the  personal  and 
regional  computing  aaa^.  The  tendency  of  users  to 
want  highly  specialized  computing  environments  that 
are  mirror  images  of  the  latest  technology  being  used 
in  industry  will  aCccLrate.  Most  of  these  environ- 
ments will  be  clearly  ephemeral,  seldom  having  an 
industrial  life  of  more  than  a  few  years. 

This  pluralistic  computing  environment  will  place  in- 
creasing pressure  on  centrally  provided  services  to 
have  some  cognizance  of  the  multiplicity  of 
softv  ^c/hardware  configurations  that  are  attempting 
to  access  global  services,  h  is  clearly  not  possible  or 
economically  sensible  to  centrally  design  software  that 
is  capable  of  printing  a  file  edited  on  any  one  of  a 
hundred  dilferent  what-you-sce  is  what-you-gct  text 
formatters.  A  similar  observation  could  be  made  re- 
garding down-loading  file  snapshots  in  a  format  suit- 
able for  any  one  of  twenty  commonly  used 
spreadsheet  programs. 
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A  Single  System  Image 

I  here  h  nothing  more  difTlcull  to  carry  out,  nor 
more  doublful  of  success,  nor  more  dangerous  lo 
handle,  lljan  Id  initiate  a  new  order  of  tiiings.  l  or 
tJie  reformer  has  enemies  in  all  who  profit  by  the 
old  order,  and  only  luke-warm  defenders  in  all 
those  vNho  would  profit  by  the  new  order.  This 
luke-warmness  arises  parlJy  from  fear  of  their  ad- 
versaries, who  have  the  law  in  their  favor;  and 
partly  from  the  incredulity  of  mankind,  who  do  not 
truly  believe  in  anything  new  until  they  have  had 
actual  experience  ol  it. 

Machiavelli 
The  Prince  (1513) 

Prior  lo  attempting  a  statement  of  strategy,  it  might 
be  useful  to  reniiiid  ourselves  that  the  major  problems 
we  will  need  to  solve  will  occur  in  the  transition  from 
where  v  e  are  today  to  where  the  sti«;tegy  suggests  we 
should  be  in  five  years.  We  should  treat  such  prob- 
lems as  tactical  questions,  re.^olved  in  the  context  of 
the  strategy  we  follow,  but  addressed  in  terms  of  the 
technology  available  when  the  tactical  problem  is 
identified. 

We  should  be  working  toward  a  single  system  image 
for  all  users.  Recognizing  the  pluralism  that  exists 
(and  is  desirable)  within  the  academic  computing  en- 
vironment, we  should  expect  a  very  large  number  of 
native  environments  for  users  of  the  campus  com- 
puter and  communication  network.  Some  users  will 
opt  for  a  native  environment  on  a  personal  computer 
using  Ix)tus,  dBase,  BASIC  or  some  other  software 
base.  Others  will  choose  a  regional  mini-based  system 
as  their  native  environment— a  CAD  system,  a  labo- 
ratory data  collection  system,  etc.  Still  others  will  find 
PROI^S,  CMS,  VMS  or  UNIX  to  be  their  native  en- 
vironment of  choice. 

The  user  can  be  expected  to  know  his  or  her  own 
native  environment.  What  must  be  provided  globally 
for  the  user  is  a  standard  interface  to  services  not  part 
of  the  user's  native  environment— such  things  as  elec- 
tronic mail,  access  to  institutional  databases,  and  ac- 
cess to  other  computing  sources  (global,  regional,  and 
perhaps  even  personal).  This  interface  might  be 
viewed  as  a  single  system  image— a  unitary  image  of 
the  world  outside  the  u.s.r's  native  environment.  liv- 
ery user  should  be  able  to  see  the  same  image,  hence 
the  word  "single"  in  the  term  "single-system  image." 

ilie  Ima{;cr:  A  conceptual  model  of  the  single-syj^lem 
image  that  is  envisioned  for  th':  institution,  which  we 
can  refer  to  as  the  Imager,  would  comprise  five  func- 
tions: 

'ommunicntor  The  hardware,  software,  and 
protocols  required  to  physically 
transport  data  between  source 
and  target  systems. 


Accessor  The  data  manipulation  functions 

required  to  query  (and  perhaps 
store)  data  anywhere  in  the 
single-system  image,  and  lo 
route  data  (perhaps  electronic 
mad,  files,  etc.)  to  a  target. 

Translator  I  he  ability  to  translate  data 

and/or  accessor  commands  from 
source  to  target  formats. 

Director  Knowledge  of  where  data  can  be 

found  or  how  targets  can  be  ac- 
cessed. If  data  needs  to  be 
translated  or  headers  modified, 
how  the  target  is  addressed. 

Administrator  Rules  for  access  and  update  au- 
tl*wiit^,  invocation  of  consist- 
ency requirements,  privacy  and 
integrity  requirements. 

Ultimately,  the  Imager  evolves  into  a  major 
knowledge-based  system  providmg  a  standard  specifi- 
cation of  all  systems  participating  in  the  single-system 
image.  It  incorporates  some  of  the  functions  of  data 
administration,  user  services,  and  network  services 
into  an  "intelligent"  communication  interface. 

As  a  strategy,  the  single-system  image  provides  a  de- 
velopment prospectus  that  can  be  undertaken  in  very 
small  increments  by  highly  disparate  groups.  It  has 
utility  at  any  stage  of  its  development;  the  more  fully 
developed,  the  more  utility  it  will  provide.  I'urther, 
it  is  easii)  understood  by  the  user,  requiring  the  user 
to  know  only  the  accessor  commands  in  addition  to 
the  manipulation  requirements  of  his  or  her  own  na- 
tive environment.  Ultimately,  it  makes  the  entire 
computer  and  communications  infrastructure  con- 
venient for  the  user,  permitting  data  maintainers  to 
be  concerned  primarily  with  the  collection  and  storage 
of  data  and  only  secondarily  with  user  access  to  it. 
Hardware,  software,  and  communications  technology 
may  be  changed  without  impacting  users. 

The  global  service,  then,  is  the  single-system  image 
and  the  software,  hardware,  and  communications 
spirit  that  supports  it.  Included  in  that  support  base 
are  the  CPU(s)  on  which  the  Imager  resides,  the 
softwaie  that  makes  up  the  Imager,  periphend  devices 
that  comprise  part  of  the  image  (laser  printers,  high 
speed  plotters,  etc.),  and  the  communication  links  and 
appurtenances  to  effect  the  image, 

Computcr/Conimiinication  Responsibilities:  If  we  ac- 
cept this  view,  then  the  answers  to  a  number  of  the 
questions  raised  previously  become  rather  self- 
evident.  A  first  cut  at  where  typical  current  and  pro- 
posed resource  responsibdities  fall  is  shown  in  the 
following  figur- 
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Figure  I.   Responsibility  Matrix 

As  the  strategy  evolves,  we  should  find  the  Comput- 
ing Center  less  and  less  involved  in  the  user's  native 
environment  and  increasingly  concerned  with  image- 
associated  activities. 

Informsition  Center:  Accompanying  such  a  shift  in 
emphasis  should  be  a  commensurate  shift  in  staff  ex- 
pertise. Systems  programming  skills  will  become  in- 
creasingly important,  and  user  consulting  skills  less 
needed.  At  the  same  time,  systems  programming 
skills  will  be  required  for  an  even  greater  diversity  of 
hardware  and  software  configurations. 

A  siniilar  analysis  of  skills  within  systems  develop- 
ment could  be  made.  We  can  exptct  decreasing  need 
for  constructing  DBMS  procedures  and  screen  inter- 
faces, and  increased  emphasis  on  the  conceptual 
model  of  data  supported  within  the  institutional  sys- 
tems. Interfaces  to  the  image  in  the  form  of  transla- 
tors and  administrator  rules  will  become  increasingly 
important.  Systems  development  should  be  able  to 
expend  more  effort  on  metadata  issues  and  the  devel- 
opment of  metaopcrations  on  data  dispersed 
throughout  the  institutional  database. 

As  the  strategy  evolves,  the  current  organizational 
structure  within  the  computer  and  communications 
area  niay  need  to  be  changed.  Currently  a  substantial 
effort  is  related  to  activities  supporting  special  native 
environments.  The  fact  that  the  image  is  a  singular 
entity  which  is  composed  of  hardware,  software,  and 
communicilioriS,  necessitates  a  change  in  the  current 
organizational  structure,  which  separates  quite  dis- 
tinctly on  thes  J  grounds. 

This  new  operation  incorp^'^^'ates  many  of  the  tasks 
that  currently  go  under  the  name  "information  cen- 


ter.' It  is  probably  appropriate  to  observe  that  there 
are  functions  now  provided  in  other  organizations, 
notably  the  Library  and  Learning  Resources  Center, 
that  might  be  logical  candidates  for  inclusion  in  the 
Information  Center. 

However  transaction  processing  is  handled,  the  longer 
term  future  is  for  distributed  databases  operated  in  the 
context  of  the  single  system  image.  Data  adminis- 
tration will  become  an  image  related  function.  Query 
and  reporting  from  the  institutional  database  will  be 
an  Information  Center  function— composed  of  ex- 
tracting reporting  informaticii  for  non-computer  users 
(or  providing  interpretation  of  data)  rather  than  the 
coding  of  routines  to  be  used  by  the  user  in  his  or  her 
native  environment. 

The  Single-System  Image  and  the  Information  Center 
arc  opposite  sides  of  the  same  coin.  The  Information 
Center  provides  much  of  the  facility  of  the  Imager, 
but  through  personal  interaction  rather  than  auto- 
matically as  an  extension  of  the  user's  native  com- 
puting environment.  Over  time,  the  personal 
interaction  is  replaced  by  implementation  of  the 
Imager.  It  seems  appropriate  to  vest  responsibility  for 
the  Imager  with  the  Information  Center. 

As  the  Imager  is  implemented,  the  Information  Cen- 
ter can  begin  to  concentrate  on  high  level  consulting 
with  faculty  and  staff  attempting  to  construct  complex 
computing  environments.  The  Information  Center 
should  have  highly  skilled  personnel  who  can  consult 
on  the  selection  of  native  computing  environments, 
selection  of  hardware  and  software  systems  and  the 
design  and  installation  of  local  (intraoffice  and  intra- 
building)  communication  networks. 
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Figure  I.    Responsibility  Matrix 

As  the  strategy  evolves,  we  should  find  the  Commut- 
ing Center  less  and  less  involved  in  the  user's  native 
environment  and  increasingly  concerned  with  image- 
associated  activities. 

Information  Center  Accompanying  such  a  shift  in 
emphasis  should  be  a  commensurate  shift  in  staff  ex- 
pertise. Systems  programming  skills  will  become  in- 
creasingly important,  and  user  consulting  skills  less 
needed.  At  the  same  time,  systems  programming 
skills  will  be  required  for  an  even  greater  diversity  of 
hardware  and  software  ccnf  Sr-rations. 

A  similar  analysis  of  skills  within  systems  develop- 
ment could  be  wade.  We  can  expect  decreasing  need 
for  constructing  DBMS  procedures  and  screen  inter- 
faces, and  increased  emphasis  on  the  conceptual 
model  of  data  supported  within  the  institutional  sys- 
tems. Interfaces  to  the  image  in  the  form  of  transla- 
tors and  administrator  rules  wiU  become  increasingly 
important.  Systems  development  should  be  able  to 
expend  more  effort  on  metadata  issues  and  the  devel- 
opment of  metaopcrations  on  data  dispersed 
throughout  the  institutional  database. 

As  the  strateg)'  evolves,  the  current  organizational 
structure  within  the  computer  and  conmiunications 
area  may  need  to  be  changed.  Currently  a  substantial 
effort  is  related  to  activities  supporting  special  native 
environments.  The  fact  that  the  image  is  a  singular 
entity  which  is  composed  of  hardware,  software,  and 
communications,  ncccLoitates  a  change  in  the  current 
organizational  structure,  which  separates  quite  dis- 
tinctly on  these  grounds. 

Tills  nev/  operation  incorporates  many  of  the  tasks 
that  currently  go  under  the  name  "information  Jn- 


ter.'  It  is  probably  appropriate  to  observe  that  there 
are  functions  now  provided  in  other  organizations, 
notably  the  Library  and  Learning  Resources  Center, 
that  might  be  logical  candidates  for  inclusion  in  the 
Information  Center. 

However  transaction  processing  is  handled,  the  longer 
term  future  is  for  distributed  databases  operated  in  the 
context  of  the  single  system  image.  Data  adminis- 
tration will  become  an  image  related  function.  Query 
and  reporting  from  the  institutional  database  will  be 
an  Information  Center  function— composed  of  ex- 
tracting reporting  information  for  non-computer  users 
(or  providing  interpretation  of  data)  rather  than  the 
coding  of  routines  to  be  used  by  the  user  in  his  or  her 
native  environment. 

The  Single-System  Image  and  the  Information  Center 
arc  opposite  sides  of  the  same  coin.  The  Information 
Center  provides  much  of  the  facility  of  the  Imager, 
but  through  personal  interaction  rather  than  auto- 
matically as  an  extension  of  the  user's  native  com- 
puting environment.  Over  time,  the  personal 
interaction  is  replaced  by  implementation  of  the 
Imager.  It  seems  appropriate  to  vest  responsibility  for 
the  Imager  with  the  Information  Center. 

As  the  Imager  is  implemented,  the  Information  Cen- 
ter can  begin  to  concentrate  on  high  level  consulting 
with  faculty  and  staff  attempting  to  construct  complex 
computing  environments.  The  Information  Center 
should  have  highly  skilled  personnel  who  can  consult 
on  the  selection  of  native  computing  environments, 
selection  of  hardware  and  roftware  systems  and  the 
design  and  installation  of  local  (irtraoffice  and  intra- 
building)  communication  networks. 
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Attention  to  and  concern  about  security  issues  are 
escalating.  Networking,  data  base  oriented 
applications  syst  ems ,  distributed  processing  and 
micro-computers  complicate  these  issues.  The 
University  of  Miami  has  recently  developed  and 
implemented  new  security  policies  in  conjunction  with 
implementation  of  its  Long  Range  Information  Systems 
Plan  (LRISP). 

Overviews  of  the  LRISP  planning  process,  development 
methodology  and  status  of  the  implementation  are 
presented  as  background  to  security  policy  issues. 

Security  policy  development  at  U.M.  is  discussed. 
Responsibilities  have  been  assigned  to  users  and 
facility  managers.  Data  Custodians  have  been 
implemented  to  grant  access  to  domains  within  the 
global  data  base. 
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BACK( 


The  Long  Range  Infoimation  Systems  Plan  (LRISP) 

In  May  1983  the  University  of  Miami  undertook  a  Long  Range 
Information  Systems  Planning  (LRISP)  effort.  This  resulted  in 
a  plan  to  replace  all  administrative  applications.  Ac  ad  em ic 
system  needs  we  re  to  be  addressed  later  by  separate  planning 
efforts.  A  recommendation  to  implement  the  plan  over  seven 
years,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  13.6  million  dollars  (in 
1983/84  terms)  was  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  October 
1983.  The  board  approved  the  recommendation  and  the 
implementation  began  in  January  1984. 

Status  -  Then 

The  then  current  status  o^  administrative  computing  was 
depressing.  All  systems  but  one  (financial  assistance)  were 
batch  oriented.  Most  systems  (all  but  three:  the  student 
information,  financial  assistance,  and  financial  reporting 
systems)  had  exceeded  their  reasonable  life  expectancies 
(approximately  seven  years).  System  Interfaces  were  in  very  poor 
shape,  limited  documentation  existed,  and  the  Information  Systems 
Department  had  just  reorganized  after  resuming  management  of  its 
facility  from  a  facilities  management  firm. 

Computing  was  done  primarily  on  a  Univac  1100/80  which  was 
saturated.  The  only  "on-line"  system  operated  on  an  IBM  4341. 
There  was  only  limited  hardware  interface  capability  and  very 
1 imi  t ed  t  elecommun  ica t  i  on  capab  i 1 i  ty . 

The  organization  was  maintenance  oriented,  with  a  number  of 
important  functions  unaddressed  (Security,  capacity  planning 
etc.).  While  the  personnel  were  strong  technically,  they  lacked 
university  experience. 

The  Methodology 

The  planning  methodology  used  to  develop  LRISP  (Arthur  Andersen's 
Method  One)  called  for  a  determination  of  info»'mation  needs, 
followed  by  development  of  specific  strategies  to  address  them. 
Strategies  were  identified  for:  Applications,  Hardware,  Systems 
Software  and  Database,  Comrr^un  i  c  a  t  i  ons  ,  Office  Automation,  and 
Organization.  An  assessment  of  the  cost/benefit  impact  of  each 
of  the  strategies  was  accon.pl  ished. 

Information  needs  determiii  tion  (and  development  of  the 
preliminary  drafts  of  the  plan)  was  accomplished  by  a  project 
team  of  eleven  (senior  systens  analysts,  senior  programmer 
analysts,  a  systems  analyst,  a  key  user  and  the  project  manager 
who  was   the  assistant  director   for    administrative  application 
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programming)  after  oeing  trained  in  the  methodology.  Interviews 
were  conducted  with  107  campus  administrators  from  all  major 
functional  areas  located  over  three  campuses,  A  high  level 
global  university  data  model  was  constructed  and  44  individual 
application  systems  were  identified. 

Appl 1 eat  ion  Strategy 

Prioritization  of  efforts  became  a  difficult  task.  Fo"r  separate 
prioritizations  were  identified: 

By  data  ava  i  1  ab  i  1  i  t  y  ,  that  is  basic  building  blocks 
first,  a  conscious  effort  was  made  to  avoid  addressing 
sys terns  until  other  requ i r ed  "feeder"  sys tems  had  been 
put  in  place. 

By  benefit/risk,  that  is  placing  the  sys  tems  with  the 
highest  benefit  and/or  least  risk  first,  those  with  the 
lowest  benefit/highest  risk  last. 

By  compromise  sequencing,  doing  the  "feeder"  or 
building  block  systems  needed  for  those  with  the 
highest  benefit  first. 

By  review  of  the  Management  Advisory  Committee 
addressing  U.M.  Priorities. 

A  determination  of  the  final  priority  set  was  made  by  the 
Management  Advisory  Committee.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  needed 
applications  development  effort  within  seven  years,  concurrent 
development  of  six  applications  was  necessary. 

Systems  Software  and  Database  Strategy 

It  was  decided  to  use  a  shared  database  management  system  for 
routine  production  processing.  A  subset  database  would  be  used 
for  ad-hoc  processing.  Additional  software  licensing  would  be 
provided  as  required.  We  elected  to  use  state-of-the-art 
software  development  tools.  This  meant  assimilation  of  new  tools 
and  new  skills.  Cullinet's  IDMS  database,  data  dictionary,  ADS 
On-Line,  Culprit,  and  prototyping  were  all  new.  No  one  was 
knowledgable  in  these  tools,  so  we  prepared  for  a  learning  curve. 

Communications  Network  Strategy 

The  university  installed  an  integrated  voice/data  communications 
swi  tch  (ATT  System  85).  We  began  development  of  a  dedicated 
point  to  point  administrative  network ,  while  working  with  the 
Telecommunications  Department  to  develop  a  long  range  plan  for 
data  commun  i  cat  ions.  The  need  for  data  commun  icat  i  ons  between 
all  three  campuses  was  identified  as  was  the  necessity  for  access 
to  external  data  communications  r  tworks. 

Security  Strategy 

This    strategy    called    for    development    of    policies  and 
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implementation  of  procedures.  Needed  improvements  to  physical 
security  were  identified.  A  valid  case  for  uninterrupted 
operation  (a  U.P.S.  system)  was  documented.  Development  of  a 
disaster  recovery  plan  was  identified  as  a  major  and  critical 
task.  A  redesign  of  the  computer  for  physical  security  was 
undertaken. 

LKISP  IMPLEMENTATION  -  USER  INVOLVEMENT 

User  involvement  and  participation  is  engendered  by: 

Using  committees  composed  of  administrators  at 
executive  and  management  levels, 

Fostering  and  requiring  direct  user  participation  in 
the  role  of  chair  for  an  individual  project  steering 
c  omm  i  1 1  e  e , 

Assigning  each  fulltime  development  team  up  to  two 
individuals  from  the  user  department  area. 

Computer  Advisory  Committee 

A  Computer  Advisory  Committee  was  established  as  an  offshoot  of 
the  Management  Advisory  Connmittee  at  the  onset  of  LRISP.  Its 
mission  was  and  continues  to  be: 

To  provide  communication  between  management  and 
Information  Systems,  Planning  and  Institutional 
Research . 

To  ensure  application  development  objectives  and 
strategies  are  consistent  with  those  of  the  university. 

To  evaluate  and  recommend  scope  and  changes  to 
application  system  impl ementat  i  on  pr  i  or  i  t  i  es . 

Its  responsibilities  include: 

Confirming  individual  projects'  objectives,  scope,  and 
products . 

Communicating  definitions  to  key  personnel. 

Securing  cooperation  and  par  i.  i  c  i  pat  i  on  of  operational 
management • 

Recommending  priorities  and  approving  systems  projects. 

Monitoring  project  status  and  performance. 

Reviewing  and  approving  project  implementation  plans. 
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This  committee  is  designed  to  insure  broad  based  administrative 
and  academic  executive  involvement. 

Systems  Coordinfltion  Committee 

This  committee  was  established  shortly  after  implementation  of 
the  second  LRISP  application  system.  It  is  composed  of  the  head 
of  each  major  administrative  functional  unit,  the  chair  of  the 
Computer  Advisory  Committee,  the  Vice  President  of  Business 
and  Finance,  and  the  Associate  Provost.  Its  function  is  to 
provide  a  forum  for  administrators  to  help  ensure  that  individual 
projects  meet  university  needs.  Issues  of  integration  and 
functional  interdependence  are  discussed  and  investigated. 
Monthly  status  reports  are  presented.  Issues  affecting  more 
than  one  project,  or  impacting  more  than  one  administrative 
uni  t  are  discussed, 

Lony  Range  Agfldemio  Systems  Committee 

This  committee  was  formed  to  address  long  range  planning  issues 
related  to  academic  and  research  computing  at  the  university. 
Understandably,  consensus  was  difficult  to  obtein.  There  have 
been  two  reports  presented  to  the  Office  of  the  Provost,  A  clear 
cut  plan,  with  appropriate  consensus  and/or  business  plan,  has 
yet  to  be  accepted  for  implementation.  It  is  expected  that  when 
the  new  Provost  assumes  position  this  planning  effort  will  resume 
and  a  subsequent  implementation  will  be  effected. 

Prelect  Steering  rommittee 

At  the  inception  of  each  project  a  steering  committee  is  formed. 
It  is  chaired  by  the  primary  administrative  unit's  head.  This 
committee  is  charged  with  oversight  responsibility,  and  with 
project  definition  responsibility.  The  committee  meets  at  least 
monthly,  and  more  frequently  when  necessary.  Individual 
application  system  development  teams  are  composed  of  a  project 
manager,  a  systems  analyst,  three  programmer  analysts,  and  two 
information  analysts. 

Information  AniilyfitR 

The  other  vehicle  for  encouraging  intense  user  involvement  and 
committment  to  LRISP  is  the  Information  Analyst  position.  Each 
project  has  two  Information  Analysts  assigned  to  it  at  the 
onset.  These  two  positions  are  funded  by  the  project  from 
inception  through  implementation.  Information  Analysts,  come 
from  the  user's  shop  and  are  to  be  experienced  professionals. 
They  should  understand  the  functional  requirements  of  the  user. 
Wh.'le  they  are  not  expected  to  have  technical  information  systems 
skills,  they  are  expected  to  have  good  basic  analytical  skills, 
to  thoroughly  understand  user  functional  requirements  and  to  be 
excellent  communicators.  At  the  end  of  the  project  they  are 
returned  to  the  user  depar tment ( s ) .  Their  technical  skills 
should  have  improved  considerably,  and  they  should  thoroughly 
understand  the  newly  implemented  system.  While  identified  by  the 
user  as   key   personnel   at    the  onset  of   the  project,   they  will 
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become  even  rriorc  important  to  the  user  because  of  their  direct 
participation  as  fulltime  project  team  members. 

EVOLUTION  OF  CXMPUTER  SYSTEMS  AND  SERVICES 

The  1950's  and  early  60's  were  characterized  by  batch 
processing.  Time  sharing  began  to  be  more  widely  accepced  in  the 
mid  60's  through  the  early  70's.  In  this  era,  centralized 
computer  systems  and  services  were  the  accepted  standard. 
Efficiencies  of  scale,  large  one  time  installation  costs 
associated  with  introduction  of  automation  in  areas  not  yet 
automated,  and  the  relatively  high  cost  of  programming 
maintenance  were  reasons  cited. 

The  mid  70's  brought  dispersed  computing,  and  an  associated 
mixture  of  central  and  dispersed  systems  and  services.  This  was 
enabled  by  the  advent  of  cost  effective  mini  -comput  ers ,  as  wel  1 
as  cost  effective  packaged  application  software  products. 

What  we  see  evolving  today  is  distributed  computing.  That  is,  a 
combination  of  networked  resources.  A  "network"  of  shared 
resources,  both  dispersed  and  central.  In  short,  the  era  of 
distributed  computing  is  here.  We  see  the  role  of  a  central 
service  unit,  in  these  times,  as  support  of  a  distributed 
compu  t  i  ng  env  i  ronment . 

An  appropriate  strategy  for  this  era  is: 

To  create  a  structured  environment   fostering   the  evolution 

of  distributed  computing. 

o        Networking  heterogeneous  system  resources. 

o        Selectively  supporting  interfaces  and  facilities. 

o        Providing  system  and  application  expertise. 

o        Supporting   users    in   selecting,    tailoring,  and 
applying  their  best  options. 

From  the  user's  perspective  a  "First-claFS  computer  environment*' 
is  easy  to  use,  has  quick  response,  is  available  when  needed, 
contains  secure  and  reliable  information,  and  has  functional 
richness.  A  "good"  computer  environment  can  help  people  to 
produce  higher  quality  results,  do  more  productive  work  in  a 
shorter  time,  and  broaden  the  scope  of  their  work.  Investing  in 
the  computer  environment  is  really  investing  for  peoples' 
effect  i vencss . 

POLICY  DEVELOPMENT 
Individual  policy  statements  are  drafted  by  subcommittees  of  the 
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Computer  Advisory  Committee,  the  Systems  Coordination  Committee 
and/or  Information  Systems.  When  the  draft  policy  has  bten 
finalized,  it  is  brought  to  the  parent  eommittee  and  the  Computer 
Advisory  Committee  for  consensus  building  and  endorsement.  After 
obtaining  endorsement  from  these  committees  the  policy  is 
submitted  to  the  Provost  and/or  Vice  President  for  Business  and 
Finance  for  final  approval  and  publication. 

Dfttft  Manflgement 

Working  within  the  context  of  the  Long  Range  Information  Systems 
Plan  it  became  apparent  to  senior  management  that  administrative 
data  have  value  and  that  they  should  be  managed  a  basic 
institutional  resource.  This  was  central  to  the  elec  "on  to 
develop  a  centralized,  global,  data  base  of  institutional  data. 
One  of  the  long  term  goals  is  to  organize  and  control  data  so  as 
to  make  data  available  as  requirements  dictate  and  as  they  may 
change. 

The  development  of  policy  in  this  area  was  guided  by  the 
provisions  of  the  federal  privacy  act.  The  issues  of  data 
residency  and  level  of  control  and  protection  were  investigated. 
LRISP  espoused  the  ideas  that  the  central  facility  should  house 
widely  shared  data  and  that  less  widely  shared  data  should  be 
properly  housed  at  a  distributed  site  or  at  the  departmental 
level.  The  level  of  control  and  pi-otection  was  determined  to  be 
dependent  upon  both  the  nature  of  the  data  and  the  extent  to 
which  those  data  were  needed  in  order  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  universi  ty. 

The  adopted  policy  has  the  following  provisions: 

Information  Systems  has  overall  responsibility  for 
control  and  centralized  data  registration.  This  is  not 
meant  to  imply  that  Inform  a^t  ion  Systems  has 
responsibility  for  all  aspects  of  data  management.  As 
the  coordinating  functional  unit,  it  is  responsible  to 
know  where  data  are  located,  and  to  register  that 
information  so  data  may  be  made  institutionally 
useful . 

Individual  functional  units  have  responsibility  for 
data  c**eation,  maintenance,  content,  accuracy  and  for 
author izati on  ot  access  rights  to  others. 

A  unit  managing  a  data  facility  (the  central  facility, 
or  an  individual  depar  tmen  t  managing  a  distributed 
f ac  i 1 i  ty  )  has  res  pons  ib  i  1  ?  ty  for  phys  ical  i  ntegr  i  ty . 
That  is,  protection  from  hardware  and/or  software 
f ai lure. 

Security  and  rontrol 

Institutionally  we   recognized   security    is   dependent   upon  a 
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combination  of  factors,  including  concerns  about  both  logical  and 
physical  integrity.  ^'e  recognized  there  is  no  absolute 
security.  Rather  we  see  the  le^'el  of  security  to  be  proviaed  as 
a  trade-off  between  perceiveu  risk,  costs,  and  benefits  outf^ined 
from  security. 

Accordingly,  our  security  and  control  policy  includes  the 
following  provisions: 

Information  Systems  and  users  are  responsible  for 
providing  the  means  for  securing  hardware,  software, 
and  data  under  their  direct  control. 

Physical  security  is  defined  as: 

o        Controlling  access   to  hardware  (terminals  as 
well  as  CPU's). 

o        Prevent ing  service  interruptions. 

o        Planni  ng  for  cont  i  ngenc  i  es . 

Logical  security  is  defined  as: 

o        Controlling  access  to  software  and  data. 

o        Recover  i ng  data,  t ransmi  ss  i ons ,  and  sof  twar e . 

o        Archiving  data,  sof  tware  ,  and  docur'^nt  at  i  on  . 

How  It  Works 

Our  concept  of  the  global  data  base  is  that  it  contains  various 
domains.  A  domain  is  the  combination  of  data  for  which  a 
particular  user  has  responsibility.  These  domains  within  the 
data  base  have  been  definable,  for  the  most  part,  without 
redundancy.  In  areas  where  redundancy  existed,  a  concept  of 
hierarchy  was  used  to  eliminate  the  redundancy. 

For  inst.^nce,  our  first  implementation  was  a  name  directory. 
This  was  designed  to  replace  name  and  address  information  carried 
in  various  batch  applications  -  student  information,  payroll, 
accounts  receivable,  alumni  records,  elc.  A  particular  name 
could  logically  appear  in  each  of  these  different  "domains"  or 
user  areas.     The  conflict  was  resolved  by  establishing: 

Employee  names,  even  if  they  were  students,  owed 
accounts  receivable  balances,  or  were  alumni,  would  be 
controlled  by  the  Personnel  Department. 

Student  names,  provided  they  were  not  employees,  would 
be  controlled  by  the  Registrar. 
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Names  of  others  who  owed  accounts  receivable  balances 
would  be  controlled  by  the  Bursar. 

Donor  names,  provided  they  did  not  fall  into  one  of 
the  above  catagories  would  be  controlled  by  the 
Alumni /Development  Department. 

With  the  above  in  mind,  the  Data  Custodian  function  was  defined. 
The  data  cus  udian  is  the  person  within  a  particular  user 
functional  area  responsible  for  authorizing  access  to  a 
particular  domain  within  the  global  data  base.  Because  different 
kinds  of  access  had  to  be  provided  for  (inquiry,  add,  change, 
delete,  copy,  etc.)  profiles  were  developed.  A  profile  is 
defined  to  describe  both  those  data  that  may  be  accessed, 
and  the  type  of  access.  Each  profile  represents  a  different 
combination  of  type  of  access  (inquire,  add,  change,  delete, 
etc.)  and  subset  of  data  elements  (student,  alumni,  personnel, 
admissions,  etc.)  within  an  application. 

Steps  for  datft  agoesss 

Those  requiring  access  to  date  send  a  formal  request  to 
the  data  custodian. 

The  data  custodian  reviews  the  request,  and  if  it 
requests  access  to  a  different  domain  than  the  data 
custodian  has  responsibility  for,  the  request  is  routed 
to  the  proper  data  custodian( s ) . 

Within  his/her  domain  the  data  custodian  makes 
decisions  and  grants  or  denies  access. 

o  Denials  are  returned  to  the  requestor  with  an 
indication  of  why  the  request  was  denied. 

o  Approvals  are  forwarded  to  the  Security  Manager 
located  at  Information  Systems  where  the  approval 
is  implemented^  Information  Systems  mai:  dins 
logs  of  authorizations  granted  and  notifies  the 
requestor  of  the  approval. 

When  users   sign  on,   they  enter   their    ID  and  Password.     That  ID 
and  Password  is  checked.     If  it  is  found  to  be  invalid,  access  is 
denied.      if    it    is    found    to   be   valid,    access    is  grant 
consistent  with  the  "profile(s)"  authorized  for  that  ID,  pasrword 
combi  nat  i  on , 

STATUS  -  WHERE  WE  ARE  NOW 

At  this  juncture,  we  are  approximately  two  years  into  the  Long 
Range  Information  Systems  Plan  implementation.  Three  projects  or 
applications   have   been    implemented.     One  more    is   now  being 
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implemented  and  should  be  fully  operational  next  month. 

We  are  completing  our  first  iteration  of  capacity  planning.  We 
should  huve  our  first  nrulti-year  hardware  plan  encompassing  both 
administrative  and  academic  hardware  needs  for  the  central 
facility  ready  shortly.  This  plan  is  expected  to  be  reviewed, 
revised,  and  extended  each  year. 

We  have  formalized  accounting  rules  for  each  of  the  various 
elements  of  cost  associated  with  implementing  our  very  ambitious 
plan.  Project  costs,  those  cost  elements  directly  chargeable  to 
an  individual  application  development  project's  account,  are 
amortized  over  seven  years.  Other  Information  Systems  and/or 
user  costs  are  expensed  as  they  occur. 

Priorities  for  individual  projects  have  been  shuffled  in 
accordance  with  the  changing  needs  of  the  university. 
Additionally,  some  projects  have  been  merged  together  to  form 
larger  application  projects  -  we've  learned  the  hard  way  why  and 
hoi'  this  increases  risk.  We  now  perceive  sucn  consolidation  as 
considerably  less  than  optima^.  Projects  have  been  deleted 
from  the  job  queue,  because  they  were  applicable  to  a 
m i cro-compu t er  environment,  or  because  there  was  no  real  need  for 
them  to  be  contained  within  the  global  data  base  structure.  More 
importantly,  these  decisions  were  made  in  concert  with  the 
administrative  users. 

Not  surprisingly,  resultunt  project  costs  have  exceeded  original 
forecasts.  This  is  attributable  to  the  original  it  being 
forecast  in  terms  of  uninflated  1983/84  dollars.  Su.  i,  r  i  s  i  ng  ly , 
we  have  managed  to  contain  costs  this  past  year.  Our  latest 
update  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  November  of  this  year,  showed 
total  implementation  costs  equal  to  last  year's.  We  have  not,  as 
yet,  obtained  hoped  for  programmer  productivity  enhancements. 
What  we  have  obtained  is  dramatically  improved  levels  of  service 
to  our  administrative  user  community.    This  was  our  basic  goal. 

SIXXXSS 

Our  success  is  attributable  to  the  extent  to  which  our  competent 
staff  have  worked  with  and  motivated  intense  user  involvement  in 
this  ambitious  endeavor.  Participation  at  every  level, 
executive,  middle  management ,  professional,  and  clerical  as  we  11 
s  participation  of  those  who  see  themselves  as  both 
administrative,  and  as  academic  in  nature  has  been  critical.  Our 
ultimate  aim  is  to  provide  the  administrative  central  computing 
resources  necessary  for  the  university  to  achieve  its 
over-arching  academic  goals. 
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ABSTRACT 

Virginia  Tech  is  the  first  public  institution  of  higher  education  in  the 
country  requiring  students  to  purchase  their  own  personal  computer.  In 
this  paper,  the  long-range  (5-year)  computing  plan  at  Virginia  Tech  is 
examined  with  special  emphasis  on  microcomputer  issues  increased 
growth,  communications,  education,  and  overall  support.  This  paper  also 
reviews  tne  overall  microcomputer  policy  that  was  approved  and  how  the 
policy  dictates  University  procedures  and  practices  for  a  successful 
microcomputer  programs.  Experiences  gained  over  the  last  2-3  years  are 
also  recounted.  Insight  is  given  on  implementing  a  major  microcomputer 
program  requirements  and  planning  at  department,  college,  and  univer- 
sity levels;  financial  considerations;  involvement  of  the  necessary 
people;     and  actually  getting  the  job  done. 
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THE  FOUR  P'S  AT  VIRGINIA  TECH 


The  definition  of  the  word  plan  is  not  so  complex  that  management  text- 
books or  documents  have  to  be  consulted  tor  its  meaning.  Webster's  pjc- 
tjonary  defines  plan  simply  as  "a  method  of  doing  something."  Vacations, 
shopping  trips,  investments,  education  of  children,  and  games  in  various 
sports  are  all  planned.  However,  observe  the  reaction  of  management  level 
individuals  when  they  are  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  computer  plan  or  a 
particular  curriculum  plan.  Such  plans  are  often  a  mental  formulation, 
and  they  are  not  presented  in  any  tang:  .^e  document  that  can  be  exhibited. 

Constant  technological  changes  dictate  th^  need  tor  planning  in  a  computer 
intensive  environment.  Institutions  must  develop  a  computing  plan  and 
have  it  available  for  distribution.  Policy  development  is  one  planning 
technique  and  is  normally  a  guide  that  can  be  used  by  management  to  direct 
certain  activities.  The  governance  structure  within  many  institutions 
of  higher  education  will  often  find  policies  being  issued  from  a  Vice 
President  level.  Typically,  a  policy  is  accompanied  by  procedures  that 
are  specific  guidelines  describing  a  step-by-stcp  method  for  completing 
a  certain  activity.  For  this  discussion,  practices  will  be  viewed  as 
customs  or  developments  arising  from  procedures,  policies,  and  plans. 

Other  P*s  have  contributed  to  successful  computer  programs  at  Virginia 
TecL,  but  planning,  policy,  procedures,  and  practices  form  the  backbone. 
In  addition  to  these  four  components,  support  has  come  from  top  management 
down,  which  is  also  extremely  important  to  a  successful  plan. 

VIRGINIA  TECH'S  COMMITMENT 

Virginia  Tech  was  founded  in  1872  as  a  land-grant  college  under  the 
Morrill  Act  and  has  moved  through  several  transitional  stages  to  its 
present  status  as  a  comprehensive  public  university.  With  a  student  en- 
rollment of  22,000  and  faculty  and  staff  numbering  6,000,  Virginia  Tech 
is  located  on  a  2600-acre  can.pus  in  Blacksburg,  Virginia. 

Virginia  Tech's  first  association  with  computing  was  in  the  late  1950s 
and  growth  has  been  continued  through  the  years.  In  the  late  1960s,  the 
administration  recognized  the  need  to  review  the  impact  that  computing 
was  making  in  higher  education.  The  administration  recognized  that  com- 
putirg  offered  the  opportunity  to  improve  the  quality  of  instructional, 
roscarcL,  and  extension  programs.  In  additior,  computing  would  also  have 
an  impact  in  the  administrative  area  as  improved  batch  systems  and  new 
online  applications  were  developed  and  implemented.  This  review  of  com- 
puting brought  several  major  developments:  the  University  consolidated 
all  its  computing  activities  into  one  computing  center;  a  significant 
increase  occurred  in  the  computing  budget  over  a  three-year  span;  com- 
puting was  viewed  as  a  "utility"  and  funded  as  an  "off  the  top"  commit- 
ment; and  appropriate  organizational  changes  were  made  to  support  the 
commitment  to  computing. 

Since  the  administrative  r^  iew  of  computing  in  the  late  1960s,  signif- 
icant events  have  occurred  within  computing  at  Virginia  Tech,  and  changes 
with  major  impact  on  Virginia  Tech*s  computing  environment  have  occurred 
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since  1983.  It  was  that  year  the  University  decided  to  consolidate  the 
departments  involved  in  information  systems  and  create  the  position  of 
Vice  President  for  Computing  and  Information  Systems.  That  same  year, 
the  College  of  Engineering  concluded  a  study  that  recommended  entering 
freshmen  purchase  their  own  personal  computer.  In  1984,  the  areas  of 
voice,  data,  and  video  communications  were  consolidated,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  Communications  Network  Services  was  established. 

These  events  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  commitment  Virginia  Tech  has 
made  in  the  area  of  computing  and  information  systems.  The  University 
will  continue  to  enhance  its  missicns  by  planning  for  changes  in  tech- 
nology and  continuing  the  commitments  that  make  Virginia  Tech  a  leader 
in  computing  in  higher  education. 


AN  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  STRATEGY 

An  interview  with  William  E.  Lavery,  President  of  Virginia  Tech,  was 
featured  in  the  September,  1985,  issue  of  CAUSE/EFFECT.  When  asked  about 
«  plan  or  strategy  for  information  technology.  Dr.  Lavery  emphasized  the 
importance  of  a  plan  or  strategy  and  sa"*d  **one  major  ':^enerit  of  having  a 
strategy  is  thai:  it  protects  us  fr^m  long  periods  of  indecision  and  hence 
inactivity.  In  this  field  one  cann"-.  stand  still.  A  plan  or  strategy 
then  becomes  a  guiding  document. "  Virginia  Tech  has  done  adequate  plan- 
ning in  years  past,  but,  as  Dr.  Lavery  responded,  "we  don't  necessarily 
document  it  and  advertise  it  and  put  it  in  a  popular  publication."  That 
situation  changed  in  the  summer  of  19Si>  when  University  Provost  David 
Roselle  appointed  a  group  headed  by  Robert  Heterick,  professor  of  Man- 
agement Science,  to  develop  and  document  a  five-year  computing  plan.  This 
committee  produced  An  Information  Systems  Strategy >  a  document  divided 
into  four  major  sections:  The  First  Stages,  Strategic  Planning,  Time 
For  A  Change,  and  A  Single  System  Image. 

The  First  Sta^^s,  section  1  of  the  computing  plan,  provides  a  brief 
background  of  computing  at  Virginia  Tech  and  recognizes  the  need  to  con- 
tinue a  planning  process.  Strategic  Planning  is  the  second  section  and 
adopts  a  somewhat  different  approach  to  the  planning  process  than  what 
might  be  found  in  most  textbooks.  John  Naisbitt,  in  his  best  selling  book 
Megatrends >  indicates  "Strategic  planning  is  worthless  -  unless  there  is 
first  a  strategic  vision,"  The  vision  consists  of  what  the  end  point  is 
and  how  it  can  be  achieved.  Virginia  Tech's  plan  defines  its  vision  by 
presenting  questions  that  focus  on  goals  and  objectives  in  several  areas. 
The  third  section.  Time  For  A  Change,  develops  a  strategy  plan  for  com- 
puting and  information  systems  based  on  the  questions  in  section  two. 
Strategies  are  outlined  for  Communication  Networks,  Computer  Support,  and 
Professional  Staff.  The  fir.al  section,  A  Single  System  Image,  recognizes 
that  a  major  task  is  moving  from  the  present  to  the  end  point.  The  concept 
of  a  single  system  image  is  presented  in  the  plan  because  it  is,  in  it- 
self, an  important  strategy.  Virginia  Tech  has  diverse  users  who  work 
in  their  own  computer  environment.  The  single  system  image  concept  pro- 
vides the  user  a  standard  interface  to  services  not  part  of  his  environ- 
ment, hence,  the  word  "single"  in  the  term  "single  system  image." 
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Virginia  Tech  recognizes  An  Information  Systems  Strategy  is  a  guide  for 
the  next  five  years  (although  it  wi^i  be  reviewed  and  updated  on  an  annual 
basis).  It  is  viewed  as  a  flexible  guide  that  still  affords  the  Univer- 
sity Lhe  (jppoi  t unity  to  liaiidle  uufoieSeedble  cuduges  -  techiiulogical  and 
others. 


HICROCOMPUTERS  AT  VIRGINIA  TECH 

A  major  decision  was  made  in  1983  that  required  entering  engineering 
freshmen  to  purchase  a  microcomputer.  Projections  indicated  that  the 
number  of  microcomputers  at  Virginia  Terli  would  increase  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  2,500  per  year  -  beginning  in  fall,  1984.  Based  on  this 
projection  and  the  detailed  process  neec'ed  for  approving  the  engineering 
program,  a  policy  dealing  with  microcomputer  issues  was  formulated. 

Members  of  the  computing  resources  staff  worked  with  the  Vice  President 
for  Computing  and  Information  Systems  to  formulate  a  policy  for  micro- 
computers. The  University  Computer  Committee  reviewed  the  policy,  and, 
after  some  revisions,  the  policy  was  issued  in  early  1984.  Experience 
gained  from  the  implementation  of  the  engineering  and  the  computer  science 
pr-'^^rar"^  that  required  student  microcomputers  dictated  a  policy  revision 
in  late  1985. 

The  microcomputer  policy  at  Virginia  Tech  has  five  major  sections:  Need, 
Other  Machines,  Software,  Microcomputer  Approval,  and  Support.  The  pol- 
icy was  issued  by  the  Vice  President  in  an  effort  to  provide  guidelines 
for  the  purchase  of  microcomputers.  Much  of  the  policy  is  directed  to 
student  required  programs  because  guidelines  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Inforrriation  Technology  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  were  used  for  the  majority 
of  purchases  with  state  and  grant  funds.  The  exception  is  special  bids 
that  might  be  issued  to  support  student  required  programs. 

Need 

The  section  on  need  is  intended  to  stimulate  some  planning  by  the  user. 
Is  a  microcomputer  really  the  best  alternative?  What  are  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  microcomputers  and  how  do  they  apply  to  the  environ- 
ment? How  will  be  a  microcomputer  be  used?  What  software  and  hardware 
might  be  required?  Answers  to  these  questions  emphasize  the  importance 
of  a  need  evaluation.  Special  attention  is  given  to  student  required 
programs  as  the  policy  stresses  the  need  for  strategic  and  careful  eval- 
uation and  planning.  The  college/department  must  consider  costs  for 
students  and  the  university  and  how  the  microcomputer  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  curriculum.  One  point  made  in  this  section  is  that  purchase  of 
a  microcomputer  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  user  will  no  longer  need  the 
mainframe.  However,  purchase  of  microcomputers  will  increase  the 
mainframe  workload  overall,  but  the  way  the  mainframe  is  used  will  change. 

Other  Machines 

Mainframes,  minicomputers,  and  microcomputers  are  normally  considered  the 
three  machine  classifications  (although  some  might  add  supercomputers  as 
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another  classification).  The  section  on  Other  Machines  identifies,  in 
very  general  terms,  how  a  mainframe  or  minicomputer  might  be  used. 

The  mainframe  computer  is  normally  used  for  the  following  purposes: 

•  Intensive  computer  ta^^ks 

•  Data  requirements 

•  Special  software 

•  Special  devices 

The  minicomputer  is  normally  acquired  with  departmental  budgets,  research 
contracts,  or  as  a  gift.  Special  need  often  dictates  minicomputer  use 
in  the  following  situations: 

•  Research  sponsor  designates  special  hardware  and/or  software 

•  Software  requirement  is  limited 

•  Clientele  is  very  restricted 

•  Machine  can  run  essentially  unattended 

•  Special  educational  reeds 
Software 

An  important  issue  associated  with  microcomputers,  particulary  in  a  uni- 
versity setting,  is  software  -  acquisition,  management,  and  support.  The 
microcomputer  policy  allows  the  university  to  do  whatever  possible  to 
obtain  attractive  financial  arrangements.  Such  arrangements  may  involve 
site  licenses,  special  bids,  volume  discounts,  package  offerings,  and 
other  incentives. 

The  Virginia  Tech  Computing  Center  operates  several  microcomputer  labo- 
ratories for  general  use,  that  is,  the  laboratories  are  available  for 
faculty,  staff,  and  student  use.  Distribution  of  software  placed  in  these 
laboratories  (whether  by  the  Compu'^ing  Center  or  other  departments)  is 
based  on  the  "reserve  book"  concept  f^und  in  libraries.  General  purpose 
laboratories  also  maintain  copies  of  '^tware  available  for  'free"  dis- 
tribution, that  is,  in  exchange  for  a  blank  diskette.  Software  placed 
in  a  private  laboratory  is  the  responsibility  of  the  ^^llege  or  depart- 
ment. 

Microcomputer  Approval 

Any  d'lta  processing  procurement  at  Virginia  Tech  must  follow  certain 
procedures.  Procurement  of  hardware  and  software  with  state,  federal, 
or  grant  funds  is  clearly  defined  in  local  and  state  documents  (Computing 
Center  Users  Guide  Procedures  for  Purchasing  Computer  Related  Equipment^ 
However,  hardware  and  software  purchased  in  a  student  required  program 
are  covered  by  an  approval  process  defined  in  the  microcomputer  policy. 
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Required  student  Micpocomputep  Ppograms 

quire  its  students  to  purchase  a  microcomputer  in  support  of  academic 
programs.     These  internal  steps  must  be  followed  to  seek  approval: 

•  A  college  or  department  committee  must  justify  the  need  and  state  how 
the  machines  will  be  used  in  the  curriculum.  Such  a  recommendation 
must  be  approved  by  the  College  Dean. 

•  Financial  implications  must  be  submitted  to  the  Vice  President  for 
Finance  in  two  categories: 

—  Cost  to  the  student 

-  Support  expected  from  the  University 

Both  implications  must  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Vice  President 
for  Finance. 

•  Academic  implications  must  be  defined  and  reviewed  with  the  Univer- 
sity Provost  and  his  staff. 

•  The  Vice  President  for  Finance  and  the  Provost  will  confer  with  the 
President. 

•  The  college  or  department  must  designate  a  minimum  of  one  person  as 
a  coordinator. 

•  A  Request  For  Proposal  (RFP)  will  be  prepared,  reviewed,  and  approved 
by  necessary  departments  and  state  agencies. 

•  The  RFP  will  be  issued  by  the  purchasing  department  and  conform  to 
all  state  regulations. 

•  An  evaluation  and  selection  team  will  be  organized,  and  the  Office 
of  the  Vice  President  for  Computing  and  Information  Systems  will  be 
responsible  for  documenting  the  entire  process. 

•  All  necessary  departments  will  be  included  in  any  post-award  negoti- 
ations. 

It  is  recommended  a  college  or  department  considering  such  a  program  have 
approval  15  months  prior  to  implementation.  Such  a  schedule  provides 
sufficent  time  to  complete  the  RFP  process,  inform  students,  prepare 
faculty,  and  arrange  the  actual  delivery  of  hardware  and  software. 

Colleae/Pe^artmental  Microcomputers 

A  college  or  department  may  only  purchase  through  a  student  required 
contract  if  non-state  or  non-federal  funds  are  used.  Any  other  procure- 
ment is  governed  by  local  and  state  procedures.  A  college  or  department 
is  encouraged  to  purchase  a  machine  that  best  suits  its  environment  but 
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the  college  or  department  is  cauti-^ned  to  purchase  a  machine  that  is 
supported  by  the  University. 

University  Acquired  Micrcomputers 

Microcomputers  purchased  by  the  University,  that  is,  with  special  allo- 
cations, will  normally  be  placed  in  general  purpose  laboratories.  No 
chargeback  is  accessed  for  use  of  the  micrcomputer  laboratories,  and  a 
designated  number  will  connect  to  the  mainframe(s),  A  policy  from  the 
Office  of  the  Provost  states  that  a  general  purpose  laboratory  may  only 
De  reserved  for  a  defined  percentage  of  available  time.  This  policy  is 
enforced  by  the  Office  of  the  Registrar,  which  is  responsible  for  class- 
room and  laboratory  assignments. 

Support 

Virginia  Tech  is  committed  to  support  microcomputers  and  student  required 
microcomputer  programs.  This  does  not  mean  that  computing  resources  will 
support  every  microcomputer  or  software  package  on  the  market  an  im- 
possible task.  Many  items  are  considered  when  any  level  of  support  is 
determined,  and  microcomputer  purchasers  are  encouraged  to  evaluate  var- 
ious types  of  support  available. 

Special  support  was  required  when  the  first  student  required  microcom- 
puter program  u'£s  approved.  The  University  designed  a  personal  computing 
(PC)  auxiliary,  which  receives  no  state  funds  and  recovers  all  costs. 
The  PC  auxiliary  manager  the  business  portion  of  any  student  microcomputer 
program  and  works  with  the  college  or  department  coordinator.  Responsi- 
bilities include: 

•  Student  contact  concerning  hardware,  software,    maintenance,  costs, 
financing,  and  so  on. 

•  Finance  options  available  through  the  University. 

•  Ordering  process  for  hardware  and  software. 

•  Receive,  store,  and  distribute  hardware  and  software  shipments. 

•  Provide  for  warranty  and  maintenance  service. 

•  Maintain  necessary  records  for  vendors,  auditors,  and  the  University. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  services  provided  by  the  PC  auxiliary  for 
student  microcomputer  programs,  the  Computing  Center  provides  other  lev- 
e]s  of  support. 

•  Work  with  departments  to  evaluate  software  offerings. 

•  Maintain  an  awareness  of  software  restrictions  and  copyright  laws. 

•  Acquire   software   that    best    integrates    with    software    already  on 
mainframes  and  minicomputers. 
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•  Acquire  software  that  best  facilities  direct  connection  to  mainframes 
and  minicomputers. 

•  Provide  adequate  documentation  for  hardware  and  software  in  general 
purpose  laboratories. 

•  Provide  consulting  service  for  faculty,  staff,  and  graduate  students. 

This  microcomputer  policy  is  a  valuable  document  at  Virginia  Tech,  and, 
together  with  the  Users  Guide  (that  specifies  procedures  for  state,  fed- 
eral, and  grant  procurements),  provides  guidelines  and  information  that 
are  important  in  a  microcomputer  decision. 


As  of  September,  1985,  approximately  5,500  microcomputers  have  been  pur- 
chased b^  'rginia  Tech  and  students  attending  Virginia  Tech.  In  1984, 
the  College  of  Engineering  was  the  first  to  require  entering  freshmen  to 
purchase  a  microcomputer.  That  program  was  followed  in  1985,  with  a 
similiar  requirement  by  the  Department  of  Computer  Science.  Other  de- 
partments have  taken  other  approaches  and  set  up  private  laboratories  for 
use  by  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

The  lessons  learned  since  the  first  program  was  implemented  would  cover 
several  pages,  but  some  are  obvious.  Valuable  lessons  have  been  learned 
in  the  entire  RFP  process  and  in  post-award  negotiations  with  vendors. 
Experience  has  been  gained  in  resolving  issues  between  the  University  and 
a  vendor.  The  cost  of  a  microcomputer  program  is  one  concern,  but  the 
reaction  by  students  and  parents  has  been  good.  Applications  to  the 
College  of  Engineering  and  the  Department  of  Computer  Science  have  in- 
creased since  implementation  of  the  programs.  The  logistical  tasks  as- 
sociated with  acquiring  and  distributing  the  hardware  and  software 
continue  to  be  complex,  but,  with  experience,  the  process  is  becoming  more 
efficient.  Software  purchase,  development,  and  integration  into  the 
curriculum  continues  to  be  a  major  issue  and  is  being  addressed  at  various 
levels  within  the  University.  In  most  cares  literacy  programs  are  not 
the  best  approach  to  faculty  training,  and  are  unnecessary  for  students. 
Both  student  required  microcomputer  programs  have  had  some  positive  pub- 
lic relations.  The  microcomputer  programs  provide  an  ongoing  learning 
process  and  will  enh  ince  existing  and  future  programs. 

The  student  microcomputer  programs  at  Virginia  Trjch  are  successful!  They 
have  created  an  enthusiastic  environment  and  are  having  a  positive  impact 
on  the  quality  of  education.  When  the  college  committee  made  its  recom- 
mendation to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  in  1983,  it  made  a 
statement:  "Does  the  College  want  to  lead,  or  do  they  want  to  follow? 
Or,  can  it  afford  to  wait?"  Once  the  program  was  approved  and  imple- 
mented, the  College  set  another  goal:  "Learning  with  computers;  not 
learning  computers.  " 

Even  though  the  College  of  Engineering  and  t\e  Department  of  Computer 
Science  have  the  only  required  microcomputer  programs,  many  other  de- 
partments at  Virginia  Tech  have  accepted  the  College  of  Engineering  goal 
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as  a  challenge.  The  Department  of  English  has  worked  closely  with  the 
College  of  Engineering  to  incorporate  a  word  processor  into  classroom 
requirements.  A  number  of  other  departments,  such  as  math,  physics, 
chemistry,  political  science,  sociology,  theater  arts,  communications, 
and  others,  are  using  the  microcomputer  on  a  regular  basis.  At  the  Col- 
lege level.  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences,  Architecture,  and  Business 
have  a  number  of  departments  involved  in  using  microcomputers  in  in- 
struction and  research.  The  College  of  Education  has  sponsored  a  computer 
camp  for  several  years  and  is  developing  computerized  programs  with  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools  throughout  Virginia  and  the  nation.  The  Ex- 
tension Division  is  realizing  benefits  and  has  equipped  110  extension 
offices  across  the  state  with  microcomputers,  developed  software,  and 
conducted  training  sessions.  The  situation  is  contagious  and  rust  be 
monitored  through  proper  planning  and  appropriate  policies  and  procedures 
so  that  each  user  gains  the  ultimate  from  his  computer  environment. 


THE  FUTURE  AT  VIRGINIA  TECH 

A  recent  report  to  t  Virginia  Tech  Board  of  Visitors  emphasized  that 
computing  and  communications  will  play  major  roles  in  planning  toward  the 
year  2000.  The  number  of  microcomputers  (or  intelligent  workstations) 
at  Virginia  Tech  is  projected  to  grow  at  the  rate  of  2,500  to  3,000  per 
year.  This  realistic  figure  means  that  in  1989  Virginia  Tech  will  be 
approaching  14,000  workstations.  This  is  a  1  to  2  ratio  with  22,000 
students  and  6,000  faculty  and  staff.  Such  growth  raises  a  number  of 
questions  and  issues: 

•  When  does  the  growth  level  off? 

•  Can  computing  needs  be  measured? 

•  What  will  be  the  communication  requirements? 

•  How  will  software  be  developed  for  the  curriculum? 

•  What  is  the  impact  on  all  levexs  of  support  -  hardware,  software,  and 
personnel? 

•  How  will  upgrades  and  replacements  be  handled? 

•  Will  a  high  level  of  enthusiam  and  interest  be  maintained? 

Other  issues  could  be  added  to  the  list,  and  it  will  probably  be  redone 
during  the  next  few  years.  Issues  outside  Virginia  Tech  will  have  impacts 
on  microcomputer  requirements  and  use.  Technological  changes,  especially 
in  computing  and  communications,  will  impact  how  thngs  are  done,  and 
probably  why  things  are  done.  The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  is  currently 
planning  to  implement  a  program  to  fund  higher  education  for  workstations. 
The  amount  received  by  each  institution  will  be  based  on  a  formula,  and 
input  for  that  formula  can  have  a  major  impact  on  the  student  microcom- 
pucer  programs  at  Virginia  Tech.  For  example,  if  microcomputers  being 
purchased  by  students  as  a  requirement  are  counted  "against"  Virginia 
Tech,  the  programs  will  have  to  be  re-evaluated.     It  might  be  in  the  best 
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interest  of  Virginia  Tech  and  the  students  to  simply  use  special  state 
funds  to  add  moie  general  purpose  laboratories. 

Whatever  happens,  it  is  important  tor  Virginia  Tech,  as  a  comprehensive 
university  involved  in  instruction,  research,  and  extension,  to  remain 
on  the  leading  edge  of  technology.  At  the  1985  EDUCOM  conference  in 
Austin,  Texas,  one  of  the  keynote  speakers  stated  the  Law  of  the  Yukon: 
"The  view  only  changes  for  the  lead  dog.  " 


Note 

On  December  4,  1985,  '  University's  Computer  Committee  recommended  the 
section  on  Other  Mac  be  del*  ted  from  the  microcomputer  policy.  A 

revised  copy  of  Virgin±,i  Tech's  microcomputer  policy  is  available  from 
the  CAUCE  national  office  (ID  number  is  CSD-0162). 
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Choosing  a  Chief  Information  officer! 
The  Myth  of  the  Computer  Czar 

Linda  H.  Fie  it 

EDUTECH  International 
One  Corporate  Center 
Hartford/  Connecticut  06103 


Increasing  numbers  of  institutions  are  looking  for,  or 
have  already  found,  a  computer  "czar"  in  the  form  of  a 
Vice  President  for  Information  Services  or  some 
similar  title.    But  is  this  a  reasonable  and  effective 
thing  to  do?    This  talk  will  explore  what  the  position 
is  really  all  about,  and  what  it  signals  in  terms  of 
the  institution's  direction.    We  will  discuss  what 
kinds  of  institutions  need  one  (not  all  kinds) ,  when 
the  right  time  is  to  hire  one  (perhaps  not  ever) ,  what 
the  job  description  should  look  like,  and  how  to  guard 
against  unrealistic  expectations. 
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I  was  reading  through  the  Chronicle  the  other  day,  and  came 
across  this  item' 

Posi^  Lpn  Announcement;     Computer  Czar 

Job  Description;     Responsibility  for  all  high--level  decisions 
involving  technology  on  campus;  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
computers  of  all  siz^s,  shapes,  and  manufacture,  telephones  for 
communicating  everything  from  local  campus  c^ossip  to  Star  'wars*, 
research  data,  networks  (local,  interuniversity,  and  inter- 
galactic)  ,  videodisc  tachnology  involving  uomputor-asristed 
v  scruction  as  well  as  yesterday's  episode  of  Search  for 
Tomorrow,  all  office  automation,  and  if  there's  time  left  ever, 
administration  of  both  mail  services  and  all  of  the  campus 
libraries . 

Qualifications;     Profound  technical  skills,  infinite  patience, 
uncommon  intelligence,  extraordinary  interpersonal  abilities,  a 
proven  management  track  record,  and  a  Ph.D.  in  either  artificial 
inte**  \igence  or  cybernetic  socioeconomics  wouldn't  hurt  either. 
Mere.../  walking  on  water  really  doesn't  matter  much  here;  it's 
the  ability  to  mix  water  and  oil,  jump  into  it  headfirst,  and 
come  out  smellirg  like  a  rose  that  counts  at  this  institution. 
In  other  words    v;e  want  someone  who  is  smart  enough  to  do  the 
work  and  dumb  enough  to  take  the  job. 


Sound  familiar?    Similarly-worded  advertisements  (although 
perhaps  not  quite  so  blatant)  have  appeared  with  increasing 
frequency  ov^r  the  past  couple  of  years  in  the  pages  of  the 
Chronicle.     I'm  sure  you've  all  seen  them.     Sometimes  the 
position  is  celled  Vice  Chancellor  for  Information  Services; 
SOI ' times  it's  Associate  Vice  President  for  Computing  and 
Related  lechnologies ;  or  sometimes  it's  just  plain  Vice 
ir>*esident.    Whatever  it's  called,  the  position  really  is 
Computer  Czar,  ^,  relatively  new,  quite  powerful,  but  often 
misunderstood  position  on  campus.     The  tip-offs  are  that  it  is 
at  least  onp.  level  above  a  Director,  and  that  it  in  turn  reports 
to  a  very  high  level  in  the  institution,  occasionally  even 
directly  to  the  President. 

Well,  why  not?    It  really  makes  a  lot  of  senso,  in  a  way, 
doesn't  it?    After  all,  it's  been  estimated  that  Ajnerican 
colleges  and  universities  are  spending  somewhere  atound  four  and 
a  half  billion  dollars  a  year  on  computing  activities,  and 
sur'^'^y  that  requires  a  t'remendous  amount  of  coordination  to  know 
tha-    i'.'s  being  spent  w-^scly.    with  the  growth  or  nicrocomputers 
ove  last  few  years,  anc*  more  and  more  people  on  campus 

wanting    o  do  their  own  thing  with  computing;  it  just  stands  to 
reason  t.^'  jit  there  should  be  a  single  point  of  responsibility  in 
each  institution  to  m^ke  sure  it  al±  happens  propt^rly.  There 
are  communications  to  worry  about,  and  user  satisfaction  to  be 
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concerned  with,  and  effectiveness  as  well  as  efficiency  to 
consider,  anu  heaven  knows,  the  technology  itself  is  changing  so 
quickly  that  everyone  can't  possibly  be  expected  to  keep 
current.    So  it  makes  perfectly  good  sense  to  have  this  new 
position  to  take  care  of  it  all.  Right? 

Well,  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  say  "Right!"  with  a  nice  neat 
exclamation  point    but  what  I^m  going  to  say  instead  is  "Not 
necessarily...",  with  some  equivocating  little  dots  after  it. 
In  fact,  I'm  going  to  go  even  a  step  further.     Not  only  does  it 
not  make  sense  for  many  institutions  to  establish  and  staff  this 
new  position,  it  can  be  downright  harmful  in  the  long  run. 

Caution;  Having  r  Computer  Czar  can  be  hazardous  to  the 
health  of  your  institution! 

Now,  why  am  I  saying  thiss?    We  can  all  point  to  univer- 
sities that  established  this  position  even  long  before  it  became 
fashionable,  institutions  that  are  merrily  computing  away,  and 
are  very  glad  they  made  this  decision,    with  all  of  the 
publicity,  by  the  way,  you  might  think  that  there  are  lots  of 
schools  that  have  done  this. 

But  in  fact,  according  to  a  survey  I  conducted  recently, 
there  are  fewer  than  100  institutions  that  actually  have  a  czar 
(or  czarina)  in  place.     But  there  are  many  more  that  are  in  the 
process  of  either  establishing  the  position  or  trying  to  fill 
it.    And  here  we  come  to  the  first  problem  inherent  in  this 
picture.    Significantly,  Judith  Axler  Turner  headlined  an 
article  in  the  Chronicle  last  year  with  "As  Use  of  Computers 
Sweeps  Campuses,  Colleges  Vie  for  'Czars'  to  Manage  Them."  The 
fact  is  that  there  simply  are  not  enough  people  to  fill  all  "-he 
positions  available.     And  this  situation  is  only  going  to  get 
worse  and  worse. 

It's  not  just  that  the  position  expectations  may  be 
unrealistic;  the  very  nature  of  computing  itself  has  always, 
since  its  inception,  led  to  shortages  of  people  qualified  to 
deal  with  it.     This  is  true  whether  we're  talking  about 
programmers,  operators,  systems  analysts,  or  the  guys  who  sneak 
in  under  cover  of  darkness  to  do  preventive  maintenance  on  the 
mainframes.    But  it's  especially  true  for  the  higher  levels  - 
the  people  who  can  mix  technology  with  jaanagement  perspective 
with  organizational  skills.    These  people  are  so  few  and  far 
between  that  they  just  rotate  among  institutions,  leaving 
vacancies  in  any  given  number  of  schools  at  any  given  wime.  The 
truth  is  that,  just  as  in  all  areas  of  technology,  the  number  of 
czar  positions  coming  available  is  outpacing  the  number  of 
people  q^ialified  to  fill  them. 

But  that's  just  the  first  problem.    We  can  add  to  that  some 
related  problems;  the  fallout,  if  you  will,  of  the  shortages. 
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The  salaries  foi  the  czars  can  be  -  and  often  are  -  far  in 
excess  of  what  the  most  well-respected  and  long-t*^  nured  faculty 
member  on  campus  receives.     Does  this  alone  suggest  something 
may  be  out  of  whack?    The  administration  of  an  institution  is 
supposed  to  be  overhead,  isn't  it?    Something  to  be  reduced  and 
kept  to  a  minimum  whenever  ana  wherever  possible?    But  the 
marketplace  and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  require  that  these 
certain  administrators  be  paid  much  money,  and  even  worse, 
sometimes  even  a  bounty  musr  be  paid  to  get  them  to  come  to  you 
in  the  first  place!     Known  in  the  old  days  and  in  less  dignified 
circles  as  employment  agency  fees,  the  tab  for  having  someone 
help  you  recruit  a  czar  nan  run  as  high  as  30%  of  his  or  her 
annual  salary! 

Now  let's  get  back  to  the  schools  that  already  have  a  czar 
in  place  -  the  hundred-or-so  out  of  the  3700  schools  in  the  US 
who  went  to  the  trouble  to  define  their  nr^eds,  establish  the 
position,  and  were  lucky  enough  to  find  and  attract  someone  to 
fill  it.     Let's  even  be  rash  and  say  that  every  one  of  those 
schools  is?  content  and  feeling  that  a  wise  and  cost-effective 
decision  was  made.     Question:  what  kinds  of  places  are  these, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  should  be  used  as  role 
models  for  other  institutions?    In  other  words,  might  there  be 
schools  that  are  particularly  compatible  for  a  czar  because  of 
ii.stitutional  characteristics,  without  which  the  czar's  position 
might  be  untenable  and  even  unhealthy?    I  think  yes. 

Let's  get  more  specific  about  the  term  "czar".  Industry 
refers  to  this  position  as  Chief  Information  Officer  (or  CIO) , 
and  William  Synott,  in  his  excellent  book.  Information  Resource 
Management ,  defined  it  this  way:  "(The)  senior  executive 
responsible  for  establishing  corporate  information  policy, 
standards,  and  management  control  over  all  corporate  information 
resources."    Substitute  the  word  "institutional"  for  "corporate" 
and  I  think  we  have  it. 

This  definition  tends  to  suggest  some  of  tha  institutional 
characteristics  which  will  lead  to  success  or  failure.    As  an 
example,  let's  take  a  look  at  an  institution  I  was  recently 
called  in  to  do  some  consulting  for.     This  is  a  strong  school 
academically,  modestly  endowed,  but  doing  okay,  enrollments  are 
holding  pretty  steady,  and  they've  been  getting  increasingly 
involved  with  computers  over  the  past  couple  of  years.  They 
have  about  8,000  students  in  all,  and  have  microcomputers  and  a 
minicomputer  to  support  academic  computing.    The  administrators 
are  uring  a  combination  of  microcomputers  and  a  rather  large  IBM 
mainframe  to  get  their  work  done.    All  in  all,  a  fairly  typical 
picture. 

But  then  suddenly,  a  few  things  happened  to  them  in  rapid 
succession,  causing  quite  a  bit  of  turxuoil.     First,  their 
alumni/developwent  people  came  back  from  a  conference  with  t'  e 
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notion  that  they  ought  to  have  their  own  computer  system^  rather 
than  continuing  to  rely  on  the  central  data  processing  services, 
especially  since  the  school  was  about  to  launch  a  sizable 
capital  campaign.    Several  people  at  the  conference  had  told 
them  it  would  be  impossible  to  accomplish  their  goals  without 
the  proper  computer  support.    And  obviously,  what  they  were 
getting  now  wasn't  proper,  since  they  had  to  share  it  with  other 
administrative  offices.     One  of  the  software  vendors  displaying 
his  wares  had  taken  them  out  to  dinner  on  the  second  night  of 
the  conference,  and  they  felt  pretty  sure  they  knew  which  system 
they  wanted. 

Next,  several  faculty  members  began  lobbying  in  the  faculty 
senate  for  a  requirement  for  all  students  to  bring  their  own 
microcomputers  with  them  to  school  next  year.    After  all,  there 
were  several  schools  around  the  country  that  had  already  adopted 
such  a  requirement,  and  this  institution  certainly  didn't  want 
to  be  left  behind.     Besides,  if  such  a  proposal  were  endorsed  by 
the  facult/  senate,  it  would  only  stand  to  reason  that  the 
administration  would  then  have  to  accede  to  their  requests  to 
buy  microcomputers  for  the  faculty  as  well. 

Then  the  financial  vice  president  decided  that  what  the 
campus  really  needed  was  its  own  private  telephone  system  so 
that  they  could  control  costs  better.    And  of  course,  in  this 
modern  age  of  technology,  he  felt  that  they  should  transmit  data 
as  well  as  voice     ^er  the  very  same  lines!    At  least,  that  sort 
of  serms  sensible,  doesn't  it?    And,  oh  yes^  he  wanted  to  set  up 
the  new  telephone  system  in  such  a  way  so  as  to  be  able  to 
resell  long-distance  telephone  services  to  the  dormitory 
students.    All  compute-   controlled,  of  course. 

Finally,  the  Dean  of  the  Business  School  privately 
negotiated  an  excellent  arrangement  with  a  local  computer 
manu^^icturer  to  supply  a  -student  computer  room  with  35  of  the 
latest  and  greatest  38-bit,  5-nanosecond  cycle-time,  bubble- 
memory,  f ive^i-disX  microcomputers.    And  the  students  were 
actually  able  to  use  them  for  four  and  a  half  weeks  betore  the 
manufacturer  went  Chapter  11  and  they  needed  some  spare  parts. 

Well,  needless  to  say,  the  computer  people  were  beginning 
to  feel  a  little  outnumbered  and  more  than  a  little  over- 
whelmed.    The  computer  center  director  was  starting  to  feel  like 
a  normal  university  administrator,  spending  more  time  in 
meetings  than  at  his  own  desk.    And  with  the  normal  demand  level 
increasing  as  usual  in  the  midst  of  all  of  this,  things  began  ro 
really  break  down.    Service  levels  dropped  dramatically,  and 
normally  calm  and  patient  people  began  to  act  demanding  and 
frustrated  and  angry. 

So  the  institution  did  what  any  normal  institution  would  do 
under  the  circumstances:  it  looked  to  the  outside  for  a 
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solution.     It  decided  what  it  really  needed  was  one  person  who 
could  coordinate  all  of  this  stuff.     Someone  who  would  stay 
technologically  current,  who  could  keep  track  of  everything  that 
was  happening  on  campus,  make  sure  the  right  people  were  talking 
to  each  other,  help  everyone  make  sensible  technology  decisions, 
and  devise  and  implement  information  resource  policies.  Yes, 
what  they  needed  was  their  very  own  chief  information  officer. 

And  now,  the  rest  of  the  story.     They  did  actually  find 
someone  and  everything  was  great  for  a  while.     Soon  after 
arriving  on  campus,  the  new  Associate  Vice  Chancellor  for 
University-Wide  Information  Services  and  Computer-Based  Support 
Systems  began  dealing  with  the  issues  that  had  brought  him  to 
campus  in  the  first  place.     He  was  named  to  all  of  the  right 
committees,  of  course,  including  the  University  Executive 
Long-Range  Planning  and  Strategic  Outlook  Task  Force,  which  he 
knew  was  something  very  special  because  it  had  43  of  the  most 
important  people  on  campus,  and  met  regularly  at  least  once  a 
semester. 

The  alumni/development  people  were  very  happy  to  see  him, 
since  they  figured  that  his  honeymoon  period  on  campus  would 
allow  him  to  get  whatever  new  stuff  he  thought  was  needed,  and 
they  were  among  the  first  to  take  him  to  lunch.     The  faculty 
were  just  a  little  bit  wary,  since  he  was  hired  as  a  full- 
fledged  administrator  with  no  teaching  duties,  and  it  was  part 
of  their  responsibility  to  be  wary  of  administrators.  Never- 
theless, they  figured  they  could  count  on  him  as  an  ally  since 
he  had  come  from  a  school  that  had  just  instituted  a  computer 
purchase  rtsquirement •     The  financial  vice  president,  who  had 
been  instrariental  in  hiring  this  particw.lar  person,  was 
especially  pleased,  since  it  was  clear  that  the  new  czar  favored 
centralized  controls  over  computing.     The  Dean  of  the  Business 
School  was  equally  pleased,  because  it  was  obvious  that  the  new 
czar  was  a  strong  supporter  of  decentralized  computing.  They 
had  both  been  on  the  search  committee,  and  had  made  sure  to  ask 
all  the  right  questions. 

But  somehow,  things  just  didn't  turn  out  the  way  everyone 
was  expecting.    When  the  new  czar  actually  bagan  negotiating 
with  various  constit'jencies,  he  found  that  many  people  on  campus 
were  already  polarized  around  particular  positions,  and 
furthermore,  if  anyone  of  Lnem  was  able  to  catch  the  president's 
ear  with  a  reasonable-sour  ling  argument,  that  person  stood  a 
good  chc ace  of  getting  what  he  wanted.     It  was  up  to  the  new 
czar  to  make  some  tough  decisions,  and  sometimes  some  unpopular 
ones,  but  the  tougher  and  more  unpopular  these  decisions  were, 
regardless  of  their  merit,  the  less  chance  he  had  of  being  able 
to  rely  on  the  support  of  the  rest  of  the  executive  staff  to 
actually  carry  them  out-    7r.e  words  of  David  Stonehill,  the 
vice-provost  for  computxng  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
began  to  echo  in  his  ear:  "The  only  thing  we  have  in  common  with 
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a  czar  is  the  ability  to  be  assassinated". 

Despite  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  on  campus  toward 
computers  and  other  kinds  of  technology,  the  new  czar  discovered 
a  tremendous  amount  of  resistance  to  dealing  with  the  issues 
surrounding  technology  and  its  appropriate  incorporation. 
People  were  reluctant  to  serve  on  committees  unless  it  looked  as 
if  they  would  directly  benefit  fron  doing  so,  usually  in  the 
form  of  getting  mora  computer  equipment  for  themselves  or  their 
offices;  people  were  reluctant  to  have  their  own  vendor 
decisions  challenged,  even  by  someone  who  clearly  had  more 
technical  expertise  than  they;  and  pecple  were  reluctant  to 
postpone  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  needs,  even  when  it  was 
likely  that  the  interests  of  the  overall  institution  were  being 
jeopardized. 

Although  things  were  fine  for  a  short  time,  the  same 
problems  began  arising  that  had  been  there  in  the  first  place. 
And  why?    Because  by  hiring  a  high-level  officer  to  be  in  charge 
of  all  the  technology  issues,  they  weren't  solving  the  real 
problems  -  they  were  trying  to  make  them  go  away.     : or  this 
particular  institution,  the  impetus  to  have  a  computer  czar  was 
to  be  able  to  continue  to  allow  all  of  the  other  top-level 
people  to  avoid  learning  wh.     they  themselves  needed  to  knew 
about  technology.     They  wanted  all  of  the  responsibility  in  one 
place  and  in  one  position,  so  that  they  didn't  have  to  deal  with 
it. 

While  we  can't  necessarily  generalize  to  every  institution 
from  thi^  experience,  I  do  think  there  are  a  number  of  important 
traits  th  t  no.ed  to  be  present  to  increase  the  chances  of 
success  with  a  computer  czar.     But  more  important  than  the 
presence  of  these  traits  in  successful  schools,  is  the  absence 
of  one  or  more  of  them  in  schools  that  are  contemplating  taking 
this  major  step. 

The  first  trait  that  should  be  present  is  a  well-thouaht-out 
position  on  computing,  resulting  from  a  great  deal  of 
experience,  including  having  made  some  big  mistakes,  in 
other  words,  the  school  is  not  looking  for  someone  who  will 
make  sure  they  don't  make  any  mistakes  on  the  road  to 
technological  sophistication.    The  truth  is  that  technology 
is  fraught  with  risk;  to  want  to  avoid  mistakes  is  to  not 
want  to  take  risks,  and  that  is  an  inherently  incompatible 
position  with  respect  to  technology.     Even  if  someone  else 
has  done  the  same  thing  a  hundred  times  before,  even  if  you 
yourself  have  done  the  same  thing  a  hunr*^ed  times  before, 
there  are  no  guarantees  in  computing. 

The  second  is  that  the  upper  level  administration  and 
faculty  already  know  a  great  deal  about  technology  -  they 
are  (to  use  a  terrible  and  already  hackneyed  phrase) 
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"computer  literate".  Now  of  course,  I  don't  mean  that  the 
president  knows  how  to  program  in  FORTRAN,  but  by  having  a 
computer  czar  or  cai^pus.  the  others  are  not  looking  for  an 
excuse  to  not  have  to  know  anything  about  computers. 

Third,  the  computer  people  already  know  a  great  deal  about 
their  institution  and  about  higher  education  in  general. 
They  know  what  the  goals  of  the  organization  are,  they  know 
how  they  are  contributing  to  them,  both  as  department 
members  and  as  individuals,  and  they  know  a  college  is 
different  from  a  business  enterprise  or  a  manufacturing 
company.     By  hiring  a  computer  r.zar,  the  institution  is  not 
looking  to  make  up  for  the  fact  that  the  computer  people 
working  in  the  basement  don't  know  where  they  work. 

Fourth,  the  upper  level  has  internalized  enough  of  the 
issues  surrounding  technology  in  higher  education  to  be  able 
to  make  informed  judgements.    They  are  not  looking  to  rely 
on  an  "expert"  or  a  high  priest  to  do  the  decision-making 
for  them,  this  being  an  anathema  to  the  very  nature  of 
collegiality .    The  decision-makers  at  the  school  are  in  a 
position  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  merits  of  different 
arguments  and  viewpoints  in  computing,  just  as  they  can  in 
other  areas,  such  as  financial  matters  and  enrollment 
management.    The  school  may  have  a  chief  financial  officer, 
but  that  doesn't  mean  that  the  president  can't  deciae  the 
merits  of  setting  up  a  limited  partnership  for  the  new 
dormitory  construction. 

Fifth,  the  school  has  a  governance  structure  in  place  so 
that  input  can  be  heard  and  listened  to  from  all  over  the 
campus.     There  are  sufficient  and  well-functioning  computer 
advisvory  groups,  staffed  by  people  who  know  what's  best  for 
themselves  as  users  as  well  as  being  able  to  take  a  broad 
look  at  what's  best  for  the  institution.     In  other  words, 
the  school  is  not  looking  to  concentrate  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  individual. 

Sixth,  the  school  has  al  ready  made  significant  inroads  into 
end-user  computing  and  distributed  processing^  and  has  begun 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  issues  of  "who'?  in  charge  here?" 
and  "who  should  be  in  charge?".     They  are  not  looking  to 
stem  the  tide  of  personal  computing  b>  hiring  someone  who 
will  revert  to  strict  crntralized  control.     The  school  has 
already  passed  through  this  stage,  and  has  seen  the  wisdom 
of  coir  uting  being  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  need  it 
most  -  the  end  users. 

And  finally,  the  school  either  already  has  an  overall 
strategic  plan  in  place,  from  which  the  long-range  computi.ig 
plan  can  be  drawn,  or  else  it  is  prepared  to  have  the 
computer  people  have  significant  input  into  the  development 
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of  a  strategic  plan.     In  other  words,  the  czar  is  not 
expected  to  develop  the  long-range  plan  for  computing  in  the 
absence  of  the  institution's  long-range  plan. 

The  bottom  line:  by  hiring  a  computer  czar,  the  school  is 
not  looking  for  someone  v^ho  will  make  all  the  problems  go  away. 
A  very  wise  person  once  said  that  owning  a  computer  is  a  lot 
like  having  a  spouse  to  help  you  with  problems  you  ,(/ouldn't  have 
if  you  hadn't  gotten  married.    Well,  having  a  computer  czar  in 
an  institution  that  isn't  ready  for  one  is  like  having 
commencement  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year.     There's  a  whole 
lot  more  work  to  be  done  before  that  major  step  makes  sense. 

And  what  of  the  schools  that  don't  have  these  character- 
istics.   What  if  tb'     JO  ahead  and  hire  a  czar  anyway?    will  it 
really  hurt?    Will        -.eally  be  any  more  than  perhaps  a  few 
ineffectively  spent  salary  dollars?    I  think  yes.     I  think  it 
could  lead  to  some  very  serious  long-range  iiaplications  and 
positions  that  are  ultimately  so  detrimental  as  to  be 
potentially  disastrous. 

And  that's  because  this  one  position  is  more  than  just  one 
position.     It  is  a  signal.     It  indicates  how  an  institution  is 
dealing  with  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  forces  to  hit 
higher  education  in  its  history:  the  force  of  technology.  It 
indicates  whether  the  college  is  dealing  with  it  wc*x  or  badly, 
in  an  integrated  or  a  disintegrated  way,  effectively  or 
ineffectively. 

The  timing  here  is  so  critical.    Having  a  czar  come  on 
campus  too  early  means  disking  that  there  won't  be  the  right 
support  structure  in  place  for  that  person  to  succeed.    He  or 
she  could  be  a  czar  without  a  government,  just  a  figurehead.  Or 
it  could  be  that  there  will  be  either  too  much  or  too  little 
power  placed  in  the  position,  although  it  may  very  well  be  that 
no  one  will  really  know  how  much  genuine  power  there  is.  The 
difference  in  this  instance  between  real  and  imagined  power  can 
be  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

Worst  of  all,  the  expectations  for  the  position  may  be  so 
entirely  unrealistic  that  they  will  lead  to  nothing  but  a  great 
deal  of  frustration  and  disappointment,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
institution  as  well  as  for  the  individual. 

In  light  of  all  of  this,  perhaps  a  new  position  announce- 
ment is  in  order.    What:  most  institutions  could  probably  use  is 
not  a  czar  at  all  really,  but.  rather  someone  more  benevolent.  I 
don't  know  who  the  person  in  this  picture  is,  but  his  white 
horse  says  something  about  him,  I  think.    What  is  needed  most 
places  is  someone  who  will  help  educate  others  about  the  issues, 
but  not  necessarily  about  the  technology,  and  someone  who  will 
help  shape  the  future,  but  not  dictate  its  outcome.     Perhaps  the 
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Chronicle  needs  to  have  soinethLng  like  this: 


Position  Announcement:    Chief  Information  Officer 

Job  Description:     To  help  educate  others  on  campus  as  to  what 
can  be  done  to  make  more  effective  use  of  information  resources 
through  the  development  of  sucL  things  as  efficient  delivery 
systems.     To  help  bring  information  to  those  who  need  it,  when 
they  nead  it,  and  in  the  form  they  need  it.     To  coordinate,  but 
not  control.     To  translate  but  not  interpret.     To  have  vision  of 
technology  as  a  tool,  but  not  as  an  end  unto  itself. 

Qualifications:    A  good  understanding  of  the  potential  of 
technology  to  help  further  the  educ^.tional  process,  and  an 
ability  to  communicate  that  understanding  with  those  who  may  not 
be  as  technically  proficient.     Walking  on  water  is  not  at  all 
necessary,  but  a  willingness  to  at  least  get  one's  feet  wet, 
while  showing  others  the  value  of  doing  so,  is.    And,  oh  yes,  a 
sense  of  humor  is  essential,  because  we're  all  going  to  have  to 
muck  through  this  together  somehow,  and  laughing  along  the  way 
certainly  will  help. 


What  we  need  to  be  looking  for  is  someone  who  can  help 
expand  our  horizons  and  our  opportunities,  someone  who  will  be 
an  enabler.    And  while  we  want  to  have  someone  to  help  us  take 
the  very  best  advantage  of  technological  innovations,  it  is 
critical  that  we  provide  the  right  environment  for  success. 
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INFORMATION  ENGINEERING  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
-  A  MODEL  FOR  THE  90 'S 


Dr.   Marshall  E.  Drummond 


Eastern  Washington  University 
Cheney,  Washington 


Growing  numbers  of  colleges  and  universities  are  making 
.gnificant  investments  in  "fourth  generation"  hardware  and 
)ftware.  These  investments  are  results  of  decisions  made  by 
senior  administrators  who  are  assured  by  vendors  and  MIS  staff 
members  that  the  money  spent  will  be  retux-ned  many  times  over  due 
to  higher  staff  produce! vity,  end-user  computing,  and  operational 
efficiency . 

Actual  results  of  ventures  into  "fourth  generation" 
computing  at  many  colleges  and  universities  has  been  less 
successful  than  hoped  for,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  costs  of 
computing  have  soared  with  service  levels  showing  little  change. 

This  paper  deals  with  policy  and  methodological  issues 
related  to  creating  an  environment  for  success  with  fourth 
generation  hardware  and  software.  The  issues  and  suggestions 
come  from  actual  implementation  experiences  combined  with 
reported  case  studies  of  industrial  implementations  of  these 
methods.  The  major  point  is  that  fourth  generation  computing  is 
not  a  mere  extention  of  past  practice  using  better  tools,  it  is 
in  fact  an  entire  new  approach  to  nformation  system  n.anagement 
and  as  such  requires  new  policies  and  methods  if  success  is  to  be 
obtained. 
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1     INSTIGATING  AND  MANAGING  A  REVOLUTION 

1.1     PAST  PATTERNS  AND  FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

Common  Misunderstandings 

People  often  discuss  topics  such  as  "fourth  generation 
computing",  information  centers,  and  end-user  computing  as  though 
these  issues  are  yet  another  continuum  in  the  evolving  history  of 
data  processing.  In  a  way  this  is  in  fact  the  case,  but  viewing 
these  recent  developments  as  just  another  and  better  MIS  tool 
misses  the  point  entirely.  Hardvi^are  and  software  technology  of 
the  past  several  years  has  brought  about  entirely  new  tools, 
which  offer  an  entirely  new  approach  to  managing  information  in 
an  o  rgan  i  za  t  i  <^n .  Use  of  these  tools  not  only  implies 
methodological  c'lange  for  MIS  professionals,  but  basic  changes  in 
the  way  an  organization  is  structured  and  managed.  Policy 
changes  are  an  essential  part  of  the  restructuring  process  that 
these  new  technologies  mandate,  if  their  P^-omised  productivity 
and   information  delivry   is  to  be  realized. 

A  number  of  reasons  exist  for  these  misunderstandings. 
First,  the  market7lace  has  been  confused  about  the  issues  of 
direction  and  standards  Tor  the  past  few  years.  Marketing  hype 
has  further  confused  MIS  professionals  and  upper  management, 
leaving  many  with  a  "wait  and  see"  attitude.  Understanding  the 
methodologies  and  new  tools  is  threatening  to  established  MIS 
professionals  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  and  many  of  them  inhibit 
or  discourage  change. [1]  The  "how"  of  fourth  generation  software 
technology  is  not  entirely  clear  to  most  managers  and  MIS 
professionals,  and  occasional  stories  of  failures  fuel  the  fires 
of  dissent. [2]  Regardless  of  this  temporary  confusion,  the 
marketplace  is  moving  ahead  with  ever  more  sophisticated  and 
powerful  products,  and  some  organizations  have  enjoyed  great 
successes  using  these  products.  The  gap  between  the  "new  ways" 
and  "old  ways"  is  rapidly  growing  wider. 

Past  Patterns  ^  Future  Trends 

Administrative  coTiputing  in  the  early  days  usually 
originated  as  a  sub-function  of  the  business  office  or  accounting 
department.  Slowly,  as  other  administrative  departments  realized 
the  potential  advantages  of  computer  usage  those  responsible 
spread  the  wealth  of  data  processing,  but  only  after  serving  the 
needs  of  the  group  controlling  the  computer  resource  first.  Over 
time,  this  pattern  led  to  a  pi oiif eration  of  individual 
departmental  applications,  each  with  it's  supporting  file 
structure,  and  ittle  interconnection  between  departmental 
systems.       Struggles  for     computer     resource     allocation  prompted 
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many  institutions  to  move  computing  to  a  separate  department- 
charged  with  serving  user  departments  on  some  sort  of  an 
allocated  basis. 

The  rule  rather  than  the  exception  was  to  have  .miaistrative 
computing  directed  by  an  administrator  at  a  lower  organizational 
level  than  would  be  indicated  by  the  importance  of  the  resource 
he/she  controlled .[ 3  ]  As  top  leadership  learned  of  the  usefulness 
of  management  information  systems  increasing  pressure  was  put  on 
the  MIS  staff  and  the  departmental  staffs  to  integrate  their 
information  so  that  more  relevant,  accurate,  and  timely 
management  information  could  be  available.  The  onset  of  the 
microcomputer  revolution  accelerated  this  process.  Top 
management  began  to  learn  first-hand  of  the  potential  power  of 
management  information  systems,  decision  support  systems,  and 
executive  infc^-mation  systems,  but  the  data  to  properly  fuel 
these  systems  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  thus  the  concepts  remain 
largely  buzzwords. 

THE  DATA  BASE  ERA 

The  advent  of  data  base  management  systems  in  the  late 
I970's  seemed  to  promise  organizations  a  logical  and  effective 
method  of  organizing  information  so  that  it  could  be  truly 
integrated,  and  available  to  those  people  responsible  for 
designing  applications  as  well  as  to  those  needed  data  for 
management  information  purposes.  Some  institutions  built  new 
applications  systems  using  data  base  managers,  and  others 
purchased  ready-made  application  systems  which  worked  on  aata 
Dase  managers.  Unfortunately,  the  great  majority  of  these 
ventures  produced  results  which  were  far  from  those  intended,  and 
many  of  the  adventuring  institutions  ended  up  back  where  they 
started  -  with  a  set  of  rigid  application  Dased  "file  like'*  data 
bases  which  the  MIS  staff  could  not  easily  change,  and  end-users 
could  not  access. [4]  The  reasons  for  these  developments  were 
largely  that  MIS  staff  ana  top  management  could  not  or  would  not 
understand  the  magnitude  of  the  change  they  were  proposing,  thus 
they  entirely  underestimated  the  effort,  expense,  and  change 
necessary  to  convert  the  organization  from  a  departmental  based 
information  model  to  an  organizationally  based  information  model. 
Figure  1  shov*i  the  nature  of  the  proposed  change.  Until  top 
management  fully  understands  the  nature  of  the  change,  and  the 
demands  of  the  process,  successes  will  continue  to  be  far  and  few 
between. 
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1.       STEPS  TOWARDS  A  NEW  INFORMATION  ENVIRONMENT 


1.2.1  DETERMINING  IF  EOURTH  GENERATION  IS  FOR  YOU 
RATIONALE  FOR  FOURTH  GENERATION 


Thp  econo..:ic  pressures  that  brought  ^'fourth  generation'^ 
products  to  the  marketplace  are  primarily  (1)  the  mainteriance  of 
existing  application  systems,  and  (2)  the  backlog  of  new, 
approved,  and  prioritized  a pp 1 ic a t ion s . [ 5  ]  James  Martin  begins 
his  book  SOFTWARE  MAINTENANCE  -  THE  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  SOLUTION  with 
the  statement  "Over  $20  billion  per  year  are  being  spent 
worldwide  on  maintenance.  If  the  techniques  in  this  book  had 
been  erriployed  everywhere  they  were  appropriate,  at  least  half  of 
the  $20  billion  would  have  been  saved. "[6]  While  this  may  seem  a 
remarkable  and  almost  boastful  statement,  case  histories  or 
organizations  which  have  been  successful  with  the  implernenta  t  ion 
of  fourth  generation  methodologies  are  beginning  to  surface,  and 
in  general  support  Martin's  statement.  On  a  localized  level, 
this  means  that  if  an  organization  is  spending  $10  million  on 
computing,  $7  million  of  this  on  staff  salaries,  and  maintenance 
is  taking  60%  of  staff  resources  (4.2  million),  then  successful 
use  of  fourth  generation  methodologies  might  save  the 
organization  about  2.1  million  dollars  per  year.  In  addition  to 
this  potential  savings  on  maintenance  costs,  resources  can  be 
freed  up  to  work  on  new  applications  using  p  r  odu t  i  v  i  t  y  tools 
which  have  reported  effectiveness  ratios  of  from  10:1  to  100:1 
over  COBOL  and  other  "third  generation"  design  tools.  The 
integrity  of  the  data  structures  can  potentially  be  sounder  and 
easier  to  modify  when  using  fourth  generation  data  base  products, 
so  an  overall  assessment  could  be  made  that  it  is  perhaps 
possible  to  have  more  stable  information  of  higher  quality; 
greatly  improved  application  system  development  (speed  of 
development  and  quality  of  product);  and  save  money  at  the  same 
time. 


This  sounds  too  goou  to  be  true,  and  in  many  cases  the 
hoped  for  dreams  of  less  cost  anc  higher  proauctivity  have  not 
come  about  in  spite  of  great  effort  and  expense  put  towards  these 
goals.  This  paper  suggests  a  managerial  approach  to  assessing 
the  organiz" ^ions  readiness  for  change,  and  manners  of 
organizationally  addrtssii.^  change  in  ways  to  bring  about  the 
maximum  chance  for  success  with  information  systems  improvement 
efforts.  There  is  an  increasing  body  of  reported  knowledge 
relating  to  successes  and  failures  of  fourth  generation  ventures. 
By  evaluating  this  information,  and  then  relating  the  findings 
against  the  literature  and  the  marketing  claims  of  vendors,  it  is 
possible  to     develop  scenarios     which     have     hig^     probability  of 
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success  or  failure.  This  paper  will  present  some  of  the 
scenarios  for  success,  and  hopefully  serve  as  a  guide  for  top 
level  managers  who  are  contemplating  trying  new  methodologies. 

ORGANIZATIONS  THAT  BENEFIT  FROM  FOURTH  GENERATION  METHODS 

Prior  to  accessing  products  and  the  readiness  of  an 
organization  to  make  use  of  these  products  the  riiore  basic 
question  of  "do  we  need  this  methodology  at  ail?"  should  be 
addressed.  Certainly  vendors  will  tell  you  that  you  need  it  all, 
but  what  are  the  organizational  determinants  of  the  worth  of  such 
a  venture?  The  needed  answers  should  be  available  within  the 
organization;  from  the  accounting  office;  the  MIS  governance  or 
advisory  groups;  and  from  indicators  of  service  quality  and  cost 
information  regarding  services  forgone.  Areas  for  examination 
include : 

Applications  backlog  (approved  and   prioritized  AND  the 
extent  of  applications  not  requested  because  of  frus- 
ration  over   the  existing  backlog) 

Maintenance  costs  (percent  of  staff  devoted  to  mainten-- 
ance;  mandated  reports  not  available;  cose  of  changes 
not  made  on  time) 

Management  Information  (have  managers  the  infomation 
necessary  to  do  their  jobs?  -  would  additional  and 
easier  to  obtain  information  allow  them  to  do  their 
jobs  better  from  a  cost  savings  or  income  generation 
perspective? ) 

Service  Quality  (do   clients  get  high  quality  service? 
Are  waiting  periods  for  registration  long?  Are 
required  notifications  ^ent  on  time  to  the  right 
place*:     Ip  advisement  working  well?     Is  graphics 
prov urtion  working  as  effectively  as  it  shoulJ? 

Staffing  Levels   (How  do  your  clerical  staffing  levels 
compare  to  other  organizations  handling  tasks  of  the 
same  general  nature  as  your  organization  handles? 
Is  the  organizational  attitude  such  that  increased 
system  effectiveness  could  result   in  decreasing 
staff  levels  or  would  these  staff  merely   find  some- 
thing else  to  do?       Are  your  cost  accounting  controls 
working  and   producing  information  that  is  useful? 


These  questions  and  areas  for  investigation  are  not 
exhaustive  nor  applicable  to  every  organization.  The  point  is, 
that  prior  to     setting  forth  on     a  "fourth  generation     journey"  a 
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thorough  evaluation  should  be  made  of  exactly  w'lat  the  great  cost 
of  properly  taking  such  a  journey  will  buy  the  organization. 
Even  the  most  modest  Implementation  of  an  information  environment 
such  as  thoFe  described  by  DBMS  vendors  will  cost  several  million 
dollars,  and  take  multiple  years  to  implement.  Prior  to 
beginning  ANY  activity  with  fourth  generation  methodologies  a 
reasonably  reliable  assessment  should  be  made  of  the  exact 
problems  that  are  to  be  "fixed"  and  what  cost  savings  (or  product 
improvements)  are  expected  to  come  from  "fixing"  t"iese  problems. 
It  is  likely  that  if  a  thorough  assessment  of  this  type  was 
undertaken  by  all  candidate  institutions  less  that  50%  would  find 
the  venture  justified  AT  THIS  TIME  in  the  de^^elopment  cycle  of 
technology.  Within  a  few  years  the  methodologies  and  hardware 
will  be  much  less  costly,  and  easier  to  implement.  Institutions 
undertaking  ttie  change  today  without  a  clear  picture  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  cost  and  effort;  and  without  an  analysis  of 
exactly  what  is  expected  are  very  likely  to  be  unsatisfied  with 
the  results  which  they  will  attain. 


Once  the  analysis  has  been  completed,   and  a  determination 
made  that  a  change  may   be  cost  justified,     the   tasks  of 
needs,   products,   and  organization  structure  begin. 


assessing 


1.2.2     SPECIFIC  DIFFERENCES  IN  ENDS  AND  MEANS 

COMPONENTS  OF  A  FOUR'lH  GENERATION  ENVIRONMENT 

Figure     one       illustrates       the  general     nature       of  an 
"information  environment"     -     an  environment  in  which  information 

is  viewed     as     an     asset  and  a  resource  worthy     of   inhabiting  an 

organizational  environment   of     its  own.  There  are  several  basic 

components  to     such     a   model,     and  each  component  has     a     set  of 

related  management  and  organizational  issues.  In  basic  form 
these  include: 

The  Information  Resource 


The  information       resource  is 

information,  logical  and  physical,  which 
environment.       This   includes  information 

logical  data  models;     (2)   software  schemas; 


bases.     In  addition 
resource  includes 
this  resource  now  exist  in 
state  of  sophistication, 
center     "data  library**  and 
information   resource  exists 
the     information.  Typical 


the       entire       set  of 
makes  up  the  data  ijase 
in     three     states:  (1) 
and   (3)  physical  data 


to   these  data   related   issues,    the  information 
people,     machines,   and  procedures.     Pieces  of 
every  data  center,     regardless  of  the 
The  major  difference     between     a  date 
an     in  for mat  ion  resource     is  that  the 
REGARDLESS  of  the  current     dem^^nd  for 
data     libraries     include     only  that 
an     application  which 


information     which     is     required     to  fuel 
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exists.  This  means  that  the  traditional  development  pattern  is 
to  ignore  data  until  a  program  demands  it,  then  scurry  ai-^und  to 
collect,  sort,  merge,  or  create  that  data.  An  information 
resource  is  a  planned,  methodologically  sound  set  of  interrelated 
information  which  has  been  selected  for  inclusion  because  of  its 
relevancy  to  business  operations  -  not  the  fact  that  a  program 
currently  demands  it.  The  data  to  be  included  in  such  a  resource 
is  purposefully  determined  through  the  information  engineering 
practices  of   data  modeling,   and   data  base   pl::inning  and  design. 


The  Organizational  Environment 


The  information  resource  crosses  organizational 
boundries,  and  potentially  alters  the  accepted  methods  of  doing 
business  for  managers,  departments,  and  workers  throughout  the 
organization.  Due  to  the  nature  of  the  changes  in  the  workplace 
together  witi  the  cross-organizational  cooperation  and 
coordination  required  for  the  successful  implementation  of  an 
information  environment  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
or gnizational  structure  which  will  best  enable  these  changes  to 
successfully  take  place.  Counting  on  the  MIS  organization  to 
usher  in  the  new  environment  has  not  proven  to  be  successful  in 
many  of  the  major  projects  which  have  been  reported  on. 
Stereotypes  created  by  past  MIS  projects,  and  fixed  personality 
and  organizational  roles  have  made  it  diffifult  for  MIS 
professionals  to  leai  the  way  to  information  environments. 
Furthermore,  many  MIS  professionals  are  guarded  and/or  defensive 
about  fourth  generation  methodologies,  and  tend  to  resist 
sweeping  change  or  parcel  out  change  when  it  benefits  the 
organization  as  they  perceive  it.  Common  sense  and  experi  nee 
both  indicate  that  the  best  organization  for  such  change  i  »  a 
department  level  entity  which  is  responsible  for  the  design, 
creation,  control,  and  organizational  implementation  of 
information  as  a  r..ajor  organizational  resource.  Strategies  for 
this  type  of  organization  are  presented  in  this  paper,  and  are 
increasingly  being  reported  on  as  more  case  studies  of  actual 
implementations  appear   in  print. 


1.2.3     ORGANIZENG  FOR  CHANGE 

Of  all  the  ingredients  of  an  information  environment,  the 
most  important  is  the  orientation  and  involvement  of  senior 
management.  Once  adequately  educated  about  the  nature  and  design 
of  an  information  environment,  senior  management  will  realize 
that  if  such  an  environment  is  justified  and  to  be  created  there 
will  be  many  serious  organizational  reactions  to  the  required 
changes.  Data  processing  may  lose  control  over  the  information 
resource,  and  will  certainly  lose  control  over  a  substantial 
portion  of  application  development     and  maintenance.  Departments 
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will  lose  total  control  over  information  access  and  rule 
creation,  and  positions  within  every  department  will  be  subject 
to  changing  job  duties  and  in  some  cases  elimination*  Managers 
will  react  to  changes  in  their  span  of  control  differently,  and 
senior  management  must  act  as  a  guide  and  referee  through  these 
changing  times. 

Senior  management  can  orient  and  educate  themselves  to 
the  nature  and  operation  of  the  information  or  "fourth 
generation"  environment  by  attending  one  of  several  high  quality 
seminars  being  held  regionally  such  as  the  James  Martin  Seminars, 
put  on  by  the  Techhology  Transfer  Institute  located  in  Santa 
Monica,  CA • ,  or  the  seminars  just  started  by  E.F.  Codd  offered 
through  the  Relational  Institute  located  in  San  Jose,  CA .  E.  F. 
Codd  could  be  considered  the  "father  of  Fourth  Generation"  since 
he  founded  the  mathematical  modejs  upon  which  the  software  is 
based,  and  James  Martin  has  acted  as  the  major  evangelist  for  the 
movement . 

An  absolute  rule  should  be  that  "no  consideration  will  be 
given  towards  purchasing  or  implementing  fourth  generation  tools 
until  senior  management  is  adequately  oriented."  Allowing  data 
center  management  to  procure  these  tools  and  employ  them  as 
solutions  to  departmental  problems  only  prolongs  the  misuse  of 
these  products  organizationally,  and  should  be  avoided  even 
though  a  perfectly  sound  rationale  can  be  developed  by  data 
pr')cessing  management  for  the  procurement  of  the  tools.  A  great 
deal  of  money  has  been  expended  by  data  center  managers  to 
purchase  fourth  generation  languages  and  relational  data  base 
systems,  and  because  of  the  departmental  rather  than 
organizational  use  of  these  tools  adequate  payback  is  usually  not 
forthcoming.  Once  senior  management  understands  what  the 
information  environment  is  all  about  the  stage  will  be  set  for 
the  orderly  development  of  a  new  information  organiza t ion . [ 7  ]  The 
key  to  this  understanding  is  the  simple  fact  that  information  is 
not  a  by-product  of  computer  applications.  Information  is  a 
critical  and  substantial  organizational  resource,  and  one  that 
must  be  developed  and  cared  for  with  ai  much  attention  as 
buildings,   personnel,   or  customers. 

Figure  1  shows  the  contrast  between  classical  MIS 
organization  and  the  general  organization  required  for  an 
information  environment.  Although  the  exact  nature  of  the  new 
organization  will  vary  with  mission  and  philosophy,  the  idea  of 
placing  information  into  a  full  departmental  status  will  not 
vary.  Because  information  is  an  cross -organizat-»onal  resource, 
and  one  that  will  be  frequently  interacted  with  by  all  parts  of 
the  organization,  it  is  suggested  that  a  matrix  management 
structure  such  as  that  suggested  in  Figure  2  be  explored.  The 
most  important  element  of  the  plan  is  that  the  controller  of  the 
information  resource  be  of  equal  organizatic.ial  rank  to  other 
senior  managers,  with  direct  access  and  participation  in  the 
senior  management  council  (cabinet,  etc.). 
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Equally  as  important  as  proper  organization  structure  and 
manageraent  is  the  establishment  of  two  "clearing  house  functions" 
which  will  serve  to  control  (1)  the  nature  and  content  of  the 
information  environment;  and  (2)  the  nature  and  content  of  uhe 
end-user  application  environment.  These  can  be  committees,  or 
small  heirarchical  groups  of  designated  managers  who  report  to 
the  senior  information  official.  Regardless  of  the  specific 
mechanism  decided  upon,  these  very  important  groups  will  be 
responsible  for: 

Establishing  database  policy  with  regard   to  structure, 
modifications,   changes,   access  rules 

Appro-^ing  ad-hoc  or  departmental  databases  which  will 
exist   separately   from  the  information  environment 

Approving  end-user  applications  which  exceed  an  agreed 
upon  scope  for  an   individual  department;    then  ruling 
on  whether  the  application  will  be  developed  through 
the  Information  Center  or  by  the  MIS  Department. 

It  is  believed  that  management  of  the  information 
environment  must  be  outside  of  the  established  MIS  organization 
in  almost  every  case.  This  is  because  (1)  established  MIS 
management  usually  has  a  perspective  towards  the  appropriate 
roles  for  end-users  which  is  not  conducive  to  fourth  generation 
success;  (2)  the  political  realities  lessen  the  chances  of 
existing  MIS  management  to  change  things  within  their  Departments 
rapidly  enough;  and  they  have  almost  no  chance  to  change  things 
outside  of  their  Departments;  (3)  it  is  necessary  to  focus 
ORGANIZATIONAL  attention  to  this  venture  at  the  highest  level, 
and  establishing  a  new  organizational  environment  will  help 
greatly  towards  this  end.  In  very  few  cases,  the  MIS  group  has 
been  established  at  a  full  departmental  level,  headed  by  a  senior 
manager  who  is  equal  in  rank  to  other  major  department  heads 
(controller;  Vice  President  for  Administration,  etc.)  and  who  is 
viewed  by  the  organization  as  a  dynamic  change  agent.  In  these 
few  cases  the  information  asset  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
MIS,  but  only  when  it  is  positioned  at  a  level  equal  to  the 
ongoing  MIS  activity. 


1.3     RULES  AND  ROLES  OF  INFORMATION  ENGINEERING 

The  word  "engineering"  has  become  a  common  addition  to 
descriptions  of  software  curricula  and  is  now  being  used  in 
conjunction  with  information  to  convey  a  similar  message. 
Professor  C.  A.  R.  Hoare,  of  Oxford  University's  Computing 
Department  states  that  "The  attempt  to  build  a  discipline  of 
software     engineering  on     such  shoddy   foundations  must     surely  be 
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doomed.  like  trying  to  base  chemical  engineering  on  phlogiston 
theory,  or  astronomy  oti  the  assumption  of  a  flat  earth."  [8]  He 
is  suggesting  that  most  curricula  or  professionals  using  the 
descriptor  "engineer"  in  conjunction  with  software  or  information 
have  no  substantial,  consistent  theory  base  upon  which  to  base 
these  claims.  While  this  is  no  H^^^^^t  true,  proven  rules  are 
beginning  to  become  established  which  may  be  applied  to  the 
various  phases  of  infornibcion  design  activity  that  begin  to  form 
a  discipline.  These  invol/e  rules  and  techniques  involving  the 
stages  of  developing  an  information  environment  which  include  (1) 
Strategic  Information  Planning;  (2)  Entity  Relationship  Analysis; 
and  (3)  Data  Modeling. [3]  The  proper  design  of  an  information 
environment  is  as  difficult  and  critical  as  the  design  of  a  new 
bridge  between  the  top  floors  of  two  adjoining  buildings.  It  is 
unlikely  that  an  organization  would  trust  retrained  physical 
plant  staff  to  design  this  bridge;  it  is  equally  unwise  to  allow 
quickly  retrained  MIS  staff  to  design  the  information 
environment . 


2     INGREDIENTS  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL  INFORMATION  ENVIRONMENT 
2.1     TOP  DOWN  PLANNING  ACTIVITIES 

Top  down  planning  for  the  future  information  environment 
is  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  venture,  for  the  most  important 
outcomes  of  the  plan  will  be  that  (1)  separate  systems  will  have 
an  inl-erface  to  a  common  network  so  that  they  can  exchange  data; 
and  (2)  separate  systems  will  employ  compatible  data  in  their 
data  bases,  structured  according  to  a  common  data  model, TB]  The 
organizational  and  managerial  considerations  suggested  in  this 
paper  are  directed  at  achieving  these  goals,  together  with 
assuring  continued  adherence  to  the  outcome  of  the  plan  and 
implementation  of  the  information  environment.  Top  down  planning 
will  inherently  insure  that  (1)  top  management  is  actively 
involved  with  the  process;  (2)  no  p?.ece  of  organization  activity 
is  left  out  of  the  plan;  (3)  accountability  will  be  to  the 
highest  organization  level. 

Rarely  will  an  organization  be  staffed  with  persons 
adequately  versed  in  the  process  of  planning  and  implementing  an 
information  environment.  If  this  change  is  to  be  attempted, 
money  will  be  wisely  spent  to  (1)  educate  selected  staff  through 
appropriate  seminars  and  classes;  (2)  encourage  visitations  and 
in-depth  studies  of  organizations  already  in  the  process  of 
change.  Further,  consulting  assistance  will  be  a  raust  for  most 
organiztit  ions ,  whether  it  is  to  frame  and  monitor  the  activities, 
or  to  actually  direct  them.  There  are  a  FEW  organizations 
(especially  those  noted  earlier  in  this  paper)  vho  can  offer 
these  services.  Many  firms,  including  the  "big  eight"  CPA  firms 
will  claim  to  be     able  to  offer  such     guidance,     but  results  thus 
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far  generally  prove  otherwise.  It  is  again  stressed  that  this  is 
an  ENTIRELY  NEW  APPLICATION  OF  ENTIRELY  NEW  THEORY  AND  METHODS. 
Firms  offering  "born  again"  products  or  consulting  services  will 
not  only  waste  the  organizations  resources,  they  will  send  the 
organization  down  a  path  which  will  lead  to  great  frustration  and 
expense  in  the  futuie. 


2.2     COMMON  REASONS  FOR  FAILURE 

In  his  book  MANAGING  THE  DATA  BASE  ENVIRONMENT  James 
Martin  details  the  reasons  for  the  failures  of  many  attempted 
conversions  from  a  departmental  MIS  environment  to  an  information 
en vir onment . [ 4 ]  Top  on  the  list  are  political  dissension;  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  information  environment  by  senior  managers 
and  MIS  nr of essionals ;  overselling  by  vendors  and  insiders; 
grandiose,  all  embrcicing  project  plans;  and  applications 
pressure.  Martin  lists  many  more,  together  with  reasons  for 
successes.  It  is  necessary  that  all  senior  managers  about  to 
undertake  this  conversion  become  familiar  with  this  valuable  case 
study  research.  After  more  than  five  years  of  fourth  generation 
product  implementation,  and  ten  years  of  DBMS  implementation 
there  is  an  adequate  base  of  case  study  research  that  will  enable 
management  to  avoid  repeating  past  mistakes.  Proper  education, 
top-down  planning,  and  the  assistance  of  the  right  consultants 
will  enable  an  organization  to  avoid  the  pain  and  expense  of  an 
outright  failure,  or  a  less-than-hoped-f or  success.  The 
direction  away  from  these  problems  has  not  come  from  MIS 
professionals.  Senior  management  must  become  personally  involved 
and  knowledgeable  if  an  adequate  r e tur n-on-in vestment  is  to  be 
realized . 


3     MANAGEMENT  POLICY  FOR  AN  INFORMATION  ENVIRONMENT 

3.1     RECOGNIZING  AND  I^ANAGING  INFORMATION  AS  A  RESOURCE 

The  suggestion  that  senior  management  become  familiar 
with  the  concepts  and  case  histories  ol  migrations  from 
departmental  to  organizational  information  environments  has  been 
stressed  in  this  paper.  The  primary  cause  of  failure, 
frustration,  and  suspicion  over  the  value  of  expended  resources 
is  the  lack  of  senior  management  understanding,  support,  and 
direction  of  information  activities.  In  the  past  (prior  to  the 
late  1970's)  it  was  permissible  for  senior  management  in  large, 
complex  organizations  to  leave  data  processing  and  applications 
development  to  the  MIS  professionals.  The  scope  and  importance 
of  the  information  resource  has  now  grown  beyond  the  MIS 
Department.  Further,  vendor  hype  and  staff  resisrance  or 
prejudice  tend     to     confuse  direction,     lengthen  implementations. 
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and  cause  morale  problems  at  lower  staff  levels.  There  is  no 
alternative  to  the  sincere  involvement  of  senior  management  if 
these  difficulties  are  to  be  dispelled. 


3.2    COORDINATING  PLANS.  ACTIONS,  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

A  case  can  be  maJe  for  every  organization  to  begin 
information  planning,  even  though  the  transition  from 
departmental  to  organizational  information  may  be  some  time  off. 
An  ongoing  process,  involving  senior  managers  and  senior 
departmental  representatives  can  make  great  progress  with  staff 
education,  planning  and  evaluat  ion  that  will  help  to  insure  that 
ongoing  projects  can  be  brought  into  line  concurrently  with 
information  planning  so  that  excess  conversion  efforts  will  not 
be  required  in  the  future.  New  applications,  together  with 
hardware  and  software  plans  should  be  brought  under  the  umbrella 
of  organizational  information  resource  planning.  In  addition  to 
this,  organizational  changes  can  be  initiated,  and  new 
applications  and  data  governance  activities  started  well  in 
advance  of  the  actual  migration  to  an  information  environment. 

In  addition  to  advance  planning  it  is  often  possible  to 
experiment  with  fourth  generation  methodology  on  a  test-case 
basis.  Many  vendors  have  scaled-down  versions  of  their  product 
available  for  use  on  microcomputers,  and  using  these  tools  in  an 
information  center  can  be  an  important  educational  asset  AS  LONG 
AS  applications  developed  in  this  activity  are  viewed  as 
experimental,  and  are  linked  by  design  to  the  eventual 
information  environment  in  a  way  that  will  not  impose  constraints 
on  the  future  tasks  of  information  engineering.  A  rigid 
structure  of  existing  applirations  programs  combined  with  a 
variety  of  fourth  generation  "experiments"  which  are  now  being 
relied  on  by  organizational  components  will  limit  the  value  of 
future  information  engineering  attempts  by  placing  undue  pressure 
on  the  planners  for  certain  types  of  data  structures.  Any 
activity  towards  a  fourth  generation/information  environment  must 
be  included  in  th3  information  planning  process,  and  carefully 
managed  from  the  top  down. 

Information  engineering  towards  an  environment  in  which 
information  is  viewed  and  valued  as  an  asset  and  resource  holds 
perhaps  the  greatest  promise  for  organizations  to  remain 
competitive  in  the  90's.  This  reward  is  attainable  by  most 
organizations,  but  the  process  will  be  long,  difficult,  and 
expensive.  Today  is  the  best  time  to  start  educating,  planning, 
and  organizing  for  tomorrow's  information  resources. 
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ABSTRACT 


In   "Some  Thou,^hts  on  Expert  Software",      Chamberi^'  (lOtSl) 
warns  us  that.: 


"...Software  in  its  present  form,  meide  widely 
available  by  cheap  computing,  will  pi^i^ipitate 
much  uninformed,  unguided  and  simply  incorrect 
data  analysis; .  We  are  obligated  to  do 
something  to  help.  "  (p.  D7) 

Institutional  policies  are  needed  to  guide  the  responsible 
use  of  data,  especially  in  a  decentral  i  j^ed  opt^rating 
environment.  This  paper  explores  the  factors  which  influence 
the  development  and  implementation  of  ^^uch  policiF-^s  for 
decentralized  data  use.  Institutional  philosophies  regarding 
data  use,  technological  developments,  and  the  needs  ^■^nd 
responsibilities  of  both  user  and  the  institution  are^  among 
the  factors  which  mus"t  be  addresse<i  if  cjonsistcuit, 
comprehensive  and  effective  institutional  data  policiei^:  ;\re 
to  evolve. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Due        to      shifts       in       administrative      rtyles  and 
refspons  ibi  1  ities ,       and     in     response     to     the  technological 
revolution,      institutions  are  being  forced  to  reexamine  and, 
in  some  cases,    to  develop  date -use  policies       Implementing  or 
unhanging     suc^h  policies  requires  an  underst.anding  of    how  to 
isolate     causal     forces,       how     to     identify     those  specific 
relationships     which     the     situation     requires     and     how  to 
restructure     the  policies  to  meet  the  resulting  needs  of  the 
situation.       The  following  is   intended  to  help  those  involved 
in     higher     education  start  the  policy     devel'oment     pro-: ess. 
Kirst,      the  role  of  administrative  style  is       .-^viewed.  Ne^xt, 
structural       changes     which     support    policy    decisions  are 
discussed.      The  final   section  looks^:  at  some     specific  policy 
neetis  and  alternatives. 


THE  RCI.K  OK  ADMINISTRATIVE  STYLE 

There  are  three  major  traditional  administrative  styles 
of  organisations:  monarchy,  oolle^^^al,  and  managerial 
(Peterson,  1985).  While  most  institutions  exhibit  a 
piedominanoe  of  one  of  these  styles,  almost  every  institution 
has  some  of  each  style  operating  at  different  locations 
within  its;  structure.  The  different  characteristics  of  the 
three  styles  are  summarized  below. 

MONARCHY.  In  a  monarchy,  operating  procedures  are 
specified,  there  are  clear  lines  of  authority  and 
responsibility,  and  decisions  are  made  i"n  specific  items  at 
specific  times.  In  this  environment,  it  is  commc"^  to  find 
c^e^ntra]  i zed  data  management  and  tight;  information  control 
consistent  with  formal  and  political  power.  Planning  is 
linear  and  focused,  and  the  data  used  are  census  data.  Census 
data  represent  "official"  data  for  reporting  purposes,  such 
as  counting  students  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  of  classes. 

COLLEGIAL.  In  the  collegial  style  of  administration 
there  is  no  effective  single  force  from  the  top.  There  are 
less  stringent  requirements  for  accuracy,  consistency  or 
timeliness  than  in  the  monarchy.  The  governance  structure 
assumes  that  the  data  flow  is  governed  through  a  shared 
ut>de'rs landing  of  the  purposes  of  the  information  raxther  than 
by  opeoific  procedure.  Planning  is  related  to  the  cultural 
requirements  of  the  organization,  and  data  are  primarily  from 
incidental  sources . 

MANAGERIAL.  In  the  managerial  environment,  information 
flow  is  decentralized  rather  than  diffused  (collegial)  or 
ti^!htly  controlled  and  centralized  (monarchy).  While  accuracy 
is  needed  in  external  reports  so  that  the  inst  itut  ion 
maintains  its  credibility,  there  is  less  tendency  to  use 
specific       information     for     internal       pol itical       uurposes . 
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Policies     are     enforced     by  legal  means  rather     than     by  the 

sanol.icm     pnwf^r     nf     ^  hf>  mf^narrh   nr  i.hn     mnral      nve^T*tnnr'<^;  of 

shared     values     from    Che  coiiegiai.     ScraLegic     plai/iing  is 

employed,  anci  there  is  a  balance  between  census  dal  li  and 
real-time  data  depending  upon  need. 


THE  aiANGING  NATURE  OF  OPERATING  ENVIRONMENTS 

The  tolerant  operating  environment  of  the  1950s  and 
1960s       allowed       t.he     flour  i  j::h  ing  the      munarch^^.  The? 

availability  of  re^jources  and  growing  prominence  of  higher 
education  provided  powerful  and  chari s^mar i  lead:;rs  an 
opportunity  to  expand  programs,  facilities  and  faculties  to 
meet  new  demands  plac^ed  on  higher  education  by  Sput^nik,  t.he^ 
early  baby  boomers  and  various  groups  seekitig  equitable 
access  to  higher  educat^ion.  In  these  halcyon  time?s,  faculties 
CL^^uId  focus  their  collegial  efforts  on  developing  piMDgrams  to 
support  thf    moment^um  that  the  n»onarchs  hnd  cultivated. 

With  the  decline  of  resources  atid  the  lira'natic 
acceleration  of  ir.flation  during  ^he  1970s,  coupled  with  tl)c 
detjline  of  the  traditional  coi i:jg^":~aged  cohort  in  the  lOfiOs, 
Lhe  management  of  resources  aii.*  i.he  ability  to  t.-xplain  how 
rest3urt;es  were  being  used  became  critical.  Demands  for 
acH-^ountabi  1  ity  inc^reased.  md  t;olleges  and  universities 
reacted  by  developing  rational  processes  to  man.-ige  their 
resources,  and  to  explain  how  tlu?ir  oporat^ions  nu?shed  with 
their  various  institutional  goals.  Many  institutions  found 
that  a  more  managerial  style  of  operation  was  being  cicitiandt*d 
by  those  who  provided  the  funds. 

Along  with  t,his  shift  in  institutional  st,yje  there  has 
been  a  concomitant  movement  towards  decini tral  i ing 
information  and  dfita.  T.iis  situation  has  bejen  precii pitat^eil  h)y 
the  onslaught  of  advanced  communications  and  coniput:er 
t*t.:ohnol ogy  reaching  tho  campus,  where  nr.  incrcasir:^  number  of 
pei:>plB  now  have  inex^'^ens  i vt^  computitig  power  at  tht^ir 
fingertips . 

Thus,  accountability,  scarce  resources  and  tec^fmo  J  ogi  i -rJ 
change  are  forces  which  support  the  move  towartl  the 
managerial  style.  Accountability  requires  efficienc^y,  scarce 
resources  require  adaptive  behavior  and  technological  change 
drives  the  decentralization  of  decision  making  and  power 
(Strange,  1983).  This  decentralization  has  included  the 
return  of  strategic  planning  to  the  operating  level.  Sinc^c 
the  data/information  i  quired  to  support  different 
adndnistraidve  styles  varies  (Jones,  1982;  Chaffee,  198h), 
the  movement  to  the  managerial  style  will  impact  the  way 
information  and  data  are  handled.  It  is  the  development  and 
implementation  of  institutional  policies  related  to  the 
handling  of  data  and  information  that  is  the  focus  c^f  the 
balance  of  this  paper. 
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DEVELOPING  NEW  STRUCTURES  FOR  DECENTRALIZED  DATA 
AND  INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT 

Instv^ad  of  total  dependence  on  a  large  expensive 
mainframe  computer  with  specialized  persoi'inel  to  manage  and 
run  it,  small  microcomputers  which  c^an  interface  with  the 
mainframe  or  stand  alone  have  become  prominent  in  many 
offices.  With  this  technology  has  come  incrcjased  computer 
literacy,  primarily  among  younger  mid- level  managers  whos-3 
academic  training  included  the  use  of  computers.  Their 
analytical  appreciation  reinforces  their  use  of  computers, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  shift  in  decision -making  power 
towards  the  operating  level  (Mas  land,  1985).  The  trends 
toward  decentralization  have  been  enhanced  by  increased 
availability  of  user-friendly  software  which  allows  large 
data  bases  to  be  handled  at  low  cost.  Thiy  trend  emphasi'^cs 
the  need  to  govern  information  and  data  use  with  policies 
i»i^tead  of  dictates  or  consensus.  Clearly,  the  development  of 
such  policies  must  be  consistent  with  the  environment  in 
which  they  will  be  used.  This  may  require  changes  in  the 
organization  so  that  the  appropriate  authority  i  elationsh  ip:-^ 
exist  and  the  procedures  of  policy  development  arte  based  on 
rational-functional  reasons  of  the  managerial  style. 

To  understand  the  complexity  of  the  situation,  one  only 
has  to  realize  that  in  the  decentralized  information 
environment  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  every  manager 
will  have  access  to  at  least  three  sources  of  data.  The 
first  are  the  "o  icial"  data  from  the  university.  Often 
these  data  are  generated  from  a  census  file  as  of  a  certain 
date.  The  data  do  not  change  and  their  use  helps  ensure 
consistency  in  reports.  The  second  set  of  data  comes  from 
the  dynamic  files  of  the  university.  These  nuhibeis  change 
daily  as  updates  are  made.  Managers  will  seek  to  obtain 
these  data  to  closely  monitor  critical  activities.  The  third 
type  of  Hata  comes  from  the  data  bases  or  files  that  the 
manager  dc^velops.  These  may  contain  information  relevant 
only  to  the  manager  or  duplicate  information  where  the 
manager  is  not  satisfied  with  the  access  to  or  accuracy  of 
the   institutional  files. 

With  these  three  sources  of  data,  the  manager  w\l]  be 
involved  in  multiple  data  operations,  iiicluding  dt^^'cjlopment , 
Hi^oess,       manipulation,     analysis,      quality,  ^.^orLing  and 

archiving.  Data  use  will  have  to  take  in'  ^....ocupt  insuring 
a  higher  level  of  consistency,  reliability  and  validity, 
security  and  accessibility  than  required  under  other 
administrative  styles.  It  is  critical  that  the  policies  are 
developed,  '.mplemented  and  adhered  to  from  a  oampus-wide 
perspetitive.  Since  campus-wide  pol  levies  Viill  be  detrimental 
in  individual  situations  from  time  to  time,  it  will  be 
rss€;ntial  that  a  strong,  but  not  necessarily  large, 
centralized    data     management     function  be     created     to  help 
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(iovelop  and  ensure  compliance  with  i^^uch  policieii.  Mechanisms 
must  be^   in  place  to  allow  involvement  of  key  pe?rspeK:t i vei: 

Data-use  policies  in  a  managerial  envirotiment  muist  be 
comprehensive,  yet  flexible  enough  to  allow  mana^urs  to  adapt 
to  opportunities^  or  reversals.  Below  are  some  proposalvi  uf 
how  the  development  of  policies  mi^ht  be  pursued  to  increases 
thij  likelihood  that  appropriate  policies  will  be  enforced. 
While  not  intended  to  be  inclusive  or  proscripti ve,  they 
contaiti  key  components  whicL    are  important. 

An  effective  dcita-use  manag^eme^nt  funcrtion  must  he 
supported  from  the  top  and  this  support  could  v/ell  be 
cetitral  i2:ed  in  a  "data  administration"  function  with  an 
appropriate^  office  or  imiividual  identified  to  undertake 
these  responsibi 1 i ties . 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  data  administration 
should  not  be  confused  with  data  base  administration  which  is 
concerned  with  the  technicial  aspects  of  managing  data  base^s. 
Factors  to  be  considered  in  assign  in,'?  the  data  administration 
res  pons  i  bi  1  ity   incilude  : 

familiarity  with   institutional  data  bases; 
experience  in  retrieving  data  frc^m  data  bases; 
experience  in  analyzinig  and  presenting  data; 
experience  in  user-friendly  software  for  end  use^rs ; 
knowledge  about  microcomputers  and   links  tv:i  mainf  ranic.^ ; 
experience  in   responding  to  external  data  reque^sts; 
sensitivity  to  the  political  aspects  of  information;  and 
independence  from  local   interests  with  higti  credibility 
and  adequate  functional  authority  to  make   information  a 
uni vers  i ty  rosourt^e . 

Offices  of  i  ns  t.i  tu  t  ir^nal  reseaj'ch,  infurf  t  j  on  ccntc^rs,  data 
bast^  admini:strators,  amon.^i  t:ithcrs,  ar*?  likj-ly  t;anilLdatos  for 
i'hv  res  pons  i  bi  1  ity  . 

In  addition  to  \hc^  ass  i  ^^nmutd.  of  the  specntic 
responsibility,  the  institution  should  consider  establishing 
several  types  of  committees  to  augment  this  function.  The 
first  group  o ou Id  be  an  ad v i s o r y  c o mm i  t b e e  to  the  d a t  a 
administrator.  Its  major  task  would  be  to  /^.rmulat.e  policies 
and  consider  enforcement  of  these  policies.  It  might  also 
advise  the  data  administrator  on  the  reldtive  priority  of 
specific  activities  which  have  funding  implications.  It 
would  be  naive  to  assume  that  an  institution  c^an  move  tcj  a 
decentr^al ized  data  environmetit  without  costs.  This  group 
might  include  the  individuals  noted  above  who  wer^*^  not  given 
functional  authority  for  data  admin  istrat  ion ,  and  (^ould  also 
inc^lude  representatives  of  the  custodians  of  the  major  data 
bases  and  representatives  of  the  institutional  computing 
enterprise.  The  institution's  le^r^al  counsel  might  also  bo  a 
member. 
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In  addition  x.o  the  policy  group,  it  is  important  to 
develop  user  groupj^  around  the  major  data  bases.  Those 
groups  provide  a  mechanism  for  educating  the  users  about  the 
poouliarit ies  cf  a  specific  data  base.  They  also  provide  for 
feedback  on  inaccuracies  of  the  data,  inadequacies  of  t^^e 
data  base  and  difficulties  with  various  policies.  User 
groups  provide  opportunities  for  participation  from  the 
operating  level  and  help  ensure  appropriate  policies,  which 
enhance  the  duality  of  the  data  and  compliance  with  policies. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  establish  another  committee 
consisting  of  representatives  from  the  computing  enterprise, 
staff  from  the  functional  office  the  data  base  supports  and 
potential  users  of  the  data.  This  would  provide  a  nucleus 
for  the  user  group  after  the  development  process  is  well 
established.  An  alternative  to  this  group  is  to  require  data 
base  custodians  to  develop  dat.a  element  dictionaries, 
documentation,  software,  and  data  base  design.  This  decision 
depends,  at  leasts  in  part,  on  the  existing  ccmditiuns  of 
institutional  data  bases  ana  the  desire  for  permanent 
computing  resources   in  the  custodial  units. 
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POLICY  NEEDS  AND/OR  ALTERNATIVES 

Instat.ut i  ons  which  have  begun  to  distribute  data  without 
proper  policy  preparation  have  found  1)  internal  control 
systems  weakened,  2)  erroneous  conclusions  by  end  users 
because  the  quality  of  the  data  does  not  meet  expectations, 
and  3)  the  pojx;sible  loss  of  data  integrity  in  central  files 
if  the  users  have  write  capability  (Canning,  1983). 

Policies  are  needed  to  Lelp  gui"*^  the  data  admini trat.or 
and  users  about  a  number  of  issues.  The  following  is  not 
exhaustive  but  is  intended  to  be  indicative  of  some  of  the 
most  pressing  concerns  facing  institutions  in  managing 
deurentral i zed  data. 

Who  may  access  central ly-mainl.ained  data? 

How  shall  the  access  be  controlledV 

What  data  will  be  accessible? 

When  will  data  be  available,  m  what  format,  and  for 
what  time  frame? 

Flovr'  will  resources  be  allocated  t^o  develop  and  support^ 
dccciitral  iaed  data  use? 

Decent  ral  1  z  ing  I)ata 

Custodians?  of  the  data  (e.g.,  personnel  office  may  be 
the  cui-3todian  of  the  personnel  data  base,  the  registrar  may 
be  the  custoHian  of  the  student  records  data  base,  etc.  )  may 
be  concerned  about  allowing  "their"  data  bases  to  be  accessed 
for  fear  that  'numbers"  contrary  to  official  statistics  may 
be     reported    due  to  erroneous  or     mistaken  interpretations. 
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This  is  not  an  easy  fear  to  overcome  but  in  reality  det.ii  b?(i 
data  reportc^d  in  hard  copy  to  intc?reyt€^d  users  can  bt^.  and 
uiten  are,  rekeyed  into  microcomputers  and  manipulated 
regardless  of  the  concerns  of  the  data  custodians.  Any  user 
who  has  hard  copy  access  w.ll  demand  ai:ce:r3  to 
machine  readable  data.  Based  on  tne  dat.a-shar ing  philosophy 
of  the  institution,  users  may  -ilso  demand  ai.M^es^^  to  data 
other  than  the^ir  own. 

Giveri  a  pcjlicy  to  decentralize  data,  pol  i  ;ei-.  to  govern 
data  access  are  needed.  An  expansion  of  tin:  five  points 
outlined  above  concerning  data  access  includes: 

Will     real  -time     access     be  allowed  or     only     access  to 
c^ensus  dal-a  "snapshots "  be  permitted? 
How  goi:>d  are  the  data? 

Wluere  do  the?  resources  come  from  for  a  cnistodian  to 
maintain  data  elements  which  they  do  not  use  but  which 
are  desired  by  other  users? 

Are  fully  developed  data  element  dictionaries  available 
to     explain  charac^ter  I st i  c;s  and  properties  of  each  data 
element     and     to     assist     users     in     choosing  elements 
appropriate  for  their  app  1  ical-ions? 
Will  debugging  assistance  be  provided? 

Will  user-friendly  i-ooltJ  bc^  prcwided  and  training  t.o 
support  the  use  of  these  tools  be  available? 

As  is  apparent,  these  are  pf:>licy  quesiAons  s.h.ich 
balance  the  needs  of  individual  users  against  the  resources 
required  to  provide  servicf^s.  Often  it-  appears  tc>  be  a  zero 
sum  proposition  with  a  built-in  predisposition   for  c^onflict 

Dat.a  Access 

ThiC  data  administrator  can  serve  as  t-he  gat>t  keeper  to 
thf?  data  and  require  each  user  to  complete  a  rtvquest  ti*) 
access  dat.a  sc:i  that  tliC  data  cust-odian  has  an  c^pprir  tun  i  ty 
approve  aci^ess  to  their  tiata,  and  to  provide  a  record  of  who 
has  acc,esscul  what  data.  The  data  cidministrator  might  also  bo 
assigned  responsibilities  for  "quality  control'  through  a 
review  of  analytical  proce^dures  and  a  check  cjf  output.-,  that 
test  the  reasonableness  of  the  outcomes.  This  is  appi'opviate 
only  if  the  data  administrator  is  well  cxpcr  lenc^ed  in 
analysing  the  institution's  data  and  has  atiequate  support 
from  t.op  memage^men t . 

Dai^a  _Con f  ident  ial  ity 

F^ilicies  are  neecied  whic^h  will  reconcile  t>he 
"right-to-know"  with  "privacy"  concerns,  partic^ular  ly  in 
personnel  and  student  data.  Data  down  loaded  to  dis.ke^ttes 
are  particularly  vulnerable  since  they  are  easily  transported 
and  copied.  Bulky  printouts,  while  not  preventing  data 
abuse,     cio  not  facilitate  the  process  like     diskettes.  Users 
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may  be  required  to  read  and  tiign  Gtat>-3ments  acknowled^j in^? 
the^ir  IcfiTal  refjpotisn b  i  1  ii:. i  6J£^  i.o  nuiintain  conf  idenl.ia  J  i1;y  of 
seni-sitive  data.  Eieaderi-5  nn  diskette^i  reminding  users  of 
their  responsibilities  may  alcjo  be  useful. 

Data  Security 

Dc\ta  security  uan  be  t^nhanoed  by  i.ho  use  of  census  data 
"snapshots"  to  eliminate  possible  loss  of  data  inte^^rity  due 
to  aeei dental  or  deliberat.e  ohan^Ie  of  data  in  oeni-ral  filc^s. 
Census  data  also  minimise  conflicting  data  problem?'., 
espe^cially  in  external  reporting  of  data.  At.  the  same^  time, 
they  may  not  be  sufficiently  current  to  support  adaptive  and 
strateg i C!  management . 

To  further  ensure  consistent  reporting  of  data  to 
external  agencies,  policies  are  needed  to  identify  units 
responsible  for  specific  reports  and  data  bases  i-o  be  useni. 
In  particular,  reports  having  funding  implications, 
accreditation  reports,  federal  reports,  among  others,  shcuild 
be  reviewed  cetitrally  to  ensure  cot^sistency  and  accuracy. 

I^ata  iH)guinenj.ation 

To      use^     der^^^ntral  i  i^t'id     dat.a       successfully,  a(;curcUe 
d<)cumen tat  ion     and     data     element    dictionaries     are  t\eeded 
Individual     data     bases  muf^t  be  doc^um^nted  so  useM^s     ucin  use 
them      appropriately.  Likewise,        the       properties  and 

characteristics  of  data  elements  must  be  document.erd .  WhiU? 
the  data  administrator  may  or  may  not  be  responsible  for 
mai  nt^ai  niiig  t.he  data  element,  dictionaries,  someone  must  bc^ 
responsible.  Documentation  of  individual  data  bases 
nus.t.omari  1  y  wc^uld  be  the  responsibility  of  t.h*"  prof'iamnii  ng 
team  that  created  and  maintains  the  system;  all  documentation 
should   follow  a  r')nsi stent,  format. 

D.!it^_Ci_ual  ity 

The  relat.ed  conc^ejrn  of  data  quality  is  an  iss.ue  the  dat.a 
element  dictiotiary  should  addre^ss,  or  at  least  document.  As 
dat.a  tilemcTits  are  used  in  analyses,  element  weaknesses  often 
bet^M-^me  apparent.  This  "audi ting-through-use"  is  one  of  the 
major  potential  advantages  of  dec^entral  ized  data  use.  The 
data  administrator  should  duly  advise  the  custodian  of  the 
dat.a  of  the  flaws  and  reu^ord  problemL>  until  problems  are- 
res  olved  . 

Dt:c:entral  i  yed  ..I^ata  _Use  Su.ppgrt 

After  considering  the  above  policy  issut?s,  an 
ii>stitution  must  decide  how  sophisticated  the  software  will 
Vie  to  support  "decentralised  dat.a  users."  Hahn  (19Bf)) 
disciisses  four  possible  options.  One  option  is  to  ignore  the 
iardc      of     technical     expertise     and     let.     users       fend  for 
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t^lioms-e  '  ves .  Disastrous  results  c;an  be  .anticipated  if  it  i^* 
importcinr.  to  maintain  a  cons  intent  translation  of  data  into 
information.  Loft  t.o  the^ir  aw^n  devioe^s,  users  wiJ]  tend  to 
make  mistakes  whicfi  tend  to  favor  their  or^^anizati  onal  ui^it: 
and  which  will  undermine  t.he  c^oncopt  cjf  reporting^  con:^ i^^t,ent 
data  to  externa]   const i  tueticiei-3 . 


A  sieK^ond  opt.ion  i  Sr>  to  provider  resoourcres:  for  an  answer 
and  referral  :^ervice.  Thi?;  is  a  role  tlic  data  admi  n  i  st.raior' 
would  play  if  ax^propriately  tjhargejd.  In  this  Ccise,  the  user 
would  have  someone  to  contact  in  case  of  a  i-iuestirn.  The 
need  is  to  train  the^  users  to  know  when  and  how  to  ask 
questions , 

In  the  tliird  opt.i  on,  expe»rt  j^iuklcinoe  information  would 
be  built  inti.^  the  system.  Certain  questions  would  prompt  the 
system  to  provide  help.  In  this  supportive  type  of  i^ystem, 
the  institution  can  provide  a  general  di  c  i  s  ion-s'ipport  type 
of  syst.em  where  tlie  use^rs  ask  quest.ions  and  t.he  system 
determines  the  best  way  to  respond.  The  quality  of  thi.i  type 
of  system  /ould  depend  upon  the  resourc^es  spent  t.o  develo]- 
and  support  it, 

The  fourt.h  option  presents  an  ultimate  sy{^:tem  whic4i 
would  support  the  user  through  automated  consulting  and 
analysis  in  t.h:^  r;oftware.  This  most  sophisticated  opticjn 
might  be  something  to  which  to  aspire,  but  it'.  wi]l  bt^^  very 
f:xpensive.  Realistically,  must  instituMuns  shuuld  i)roLjably 
focus  on  providing  an  answer  and  referral  service  (second 
optdon)  through  a  dat^a  adminic^trator. 

Depending  on  the  choice  of  software,  an  institution  must 
be  pr(M:»ared  to  train  uj^ers  in  the?  use  of  that  soft, ware.  Also 
to  be  considered  Is  making  users  knowl  edg^l,^]  e  o.biMjt  the 
streng^l.hs,  wc^almesses  f*nd  mai  titenatic^e  of  t»>cisting  i.lata  bases. 
As  microcomputers  beciMne  more  widely  distributed  on  campuses, 
everybody  v/ill  have  a  f^un !  iMann,  198h)  Institutions  must  be 
prepared  either  to  train  users  about  hardware,  software  anii 
data  or  tt)  be  shot,  in  Lht?  foot..  The  ufu:r  groups  discusrj;ed 
previously  are  one  of  the  better  mechanisms  for-  educaticW-T  and 
training  users , 

A  final  step  in  Ihv.  evoluti  on  of  dat.ci  use  pc^l  le  i 
involves  the  allocation  of  money,  spacf^,  pe3rsont)el,  and  time 
t,o  support  promulgated  policies.  Devr^lopment  of  si^ecific 
software  atvl  hardware  oonf  igurations,  data  bases  and 
special  i^exi  t.raining  all  cost  mone^y .  Quest iciins  t.v)  he 
cotus  Ide red   i  no  1  ude  : 


How  much  should  be  sijent   on  what  and  wlitjn*': 
Should  purchases  be  centralized? 
Sh oi4 1  d  pu  r  oh  a s  e s  be  s  t  at i d  a rd  i  2  ed  ? 
Which  needs  are  met  first? 
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How  mucLi  has  to  oome  from  cut* rent  budget:":  and  liow  muL-h 
i^;  an  add  on? 

n  Lhe  iniormat.ion  cent.er-,    xi    c^reateci  ,    u^osi.ed   out,  t^o  i^iui 
users  and    if   it  is,  how? 

Thost*  policy  issues  quesl.ions^  are  linked  to  t.he  misF;ion 
and  goals  of  the  institution.  The  deci^^ion>;  whicti  will 
influonoe  the  way  the  i  nat  iti tion  does  busines:^  aro  bf^f^t  made 
a1:  high  levels  in  the  organization  with  reoommendal.  ions  from 
t.he  data  admini i^trator  who  has  obtained  adv'ce  fi^om  an 
advi^3or>   committee  with  an    institutional  perspective. 


SUMMARY 

If  one  believes  that  "efferl.ive  mel.hods  of 
deoentral it^atio.i  are  essential  if  the  administration  is  to 
avoid  t.he  rigidities  wliioh  are  desLruclave*  of  t,h»  ini  Li  ati  vtjs 
which  keep  the  institution  alive"  (Litchfield,  1959,  p.  1613), 
thon  thoughtful  consideration  must,  be  given  to  t.he 
development  of  policies  to  support  jhe  decentralisation  of 
dat.a  and  information.  Cons idt^r at. ion  also  i.iust  bt)  given  t.o 
the  management  style  of  de^cision  making  on  campuses  and  how 
they  affect  t.he  way  in  whic^h  informaticjn  and  dat.a  are 
managed  The  dec^l  ine  of  available  resources  of  the  past 
dtnuidc*  hai;  result. t^d  in  inc^reased  ac^KHuitabi  1  ^  t.y  for  lii^Ui^'r 
ediicaMon,  and  advances  in  computing  and  commun  i(^at  ionj^j 
t.oehnology  have  providfjd  the  t.ools;  to  me^M.  tli^  de^mands  for 
accountability.  In  addition,  these  same  ti:iols  liave  providr^d 
a  means  for  inoi^easing  the*  amount,  df  information  available^  to 
all  levels  of  institutional  management.  The  increase  (jf 
"ot)mputer  lite>rate"  manage^rs  has  resulted  in  a  push  for 
tiecentral  ized  access  to  institutional  data  bases  as  well  as 
thf^  dt^velopmenb  of  independent.,  specific  data  base:::  (Slun^ian. 
1982). 

As  such,  the;  managerial  style  of  decision  making  will 
become  dominant  in  higher  education  and  will  result  in 
dec^.entral i r^ed  dat.a  use  thi^oughout  our  insti tubions .  It  is 
apparent  however,  that  with  managers  directly  accessing  and 
manipulating  ins  t-i  tutional  dnt.a  bases,  ^it--  well  as  oreat.ing 
I'.heir  own  specific  data  bases,  comprehensive  institutional 
policies  governing  t.he  development,  maintenance  and  access  of 
data    must     be     developed.  It     is     also     clear     that  the 

itisti  t.utional  organ  is;  at.  ion  proc^esses  reponsiblo  for  data  base 
and  the  concomitant  policies  will  need  to  meet  certain 
characteristics  of  the  management  style  of  administration, 
cffct^tive  policies  will  have  to  maintain  a  validity  in  at^d  of 
thtimr.c- J  ves .  They  cannot  be  t^xpect^ed  t.o  evolves  by  the  ma^U^^* 
of  consensus  or  be  created  by  ttie  dictdi>es  cf  a  monarc^li 
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INTRODUCTION 


As  the  use  of  computing  in  support  of  administrative  functions  at  Universities  has  grown, 
approaches  to  handling,  storing  and  retrieving  of  data  have  changed  dramatically.  From 
manually  written  and  stored  records.  Universities  are  moving  to  magnetically  encoded 
records  on  disk  and  tape.  These  records,  which  were  originally  stored  as  single  use  files, 
are  now  becoming  large,  integrated  data  bases  with  multiple  uses.  Access  to  these  data 
bases  is  changing  from  printed  reports  to  on-line  inquiries,  and  centrally  controlled  batch 
updating  is  being  replaced  by  data  entered  via  a  terminal  by  a  user  in  his  or  her  own 
office.  Thus,  the  methodologies  of  data  maintenance  and  usage  are  evolving  rapidly. 

Apart  from  the  mechanisms  of  data  storage  and  retrieval,  however,  exist  the  larger  issues 
of  management  and  control  of  data,  issues  which  normally  require  policy  statements  and 
guidelines  from  upper  management.  The  purpose  of  this  document  is  to  present  model 
recommendations  for  policies  and  procedures  to  address  the  areas  of  data  ownership, 
confidentiality,  privacy  and  security.  It  is  written  in  a  manner  .vhich  should  be  adaptable 
by  most  University  data  centers.  The  intent  is  to  provide  a  document  which  can  be  rewritten 
and  tailored  to  a  variety  of  environments. 


BACKGROUND 

The  ownership  of  all  data  bases  clearly  resides  with  a  University.  However,  the  University 
should  have  a  designated  point  of  responsibility,  or  a  steward,  for  each  of  its  data  sets. 
The  University,  as  an  institution,  cannot  be  a  steward. 

Tradiii anally,  the  stewardship  function  has  rested  with  a  computing  organization.  In  an 
institution  with  a  relatively  small  set  of  applications  accessing  dedicated  or  single  use 
data  sets  containing  only  basic  data,  this  approach  functions  quite  adequately.  Over 
time,  however,  these  systems  have  evolved  and  matured  to  the  point  that  they  require 
data  ^hich  can  only  be  supplied  by  systems  which  are  maintained  and  monitored  by  other 
administrative  areas.  Furth«^rmore,  the  data  contained  within  these  systems  have  been 
expanded  from  a  very  limited  set  to  a  comprehensive  resource,  and  now  require  a  new 
generation  of  data  support  methods,  procedures  and  policies. 

In  effect,  the  key  skill  or  knowledge  in  the  old  environment  was  related  to  computing 
hardware  and/or  software.  In  the  new  environment,  it  is  knowledge  about  data  and  its 
use.  There  has  been  an  orientation  away  from  mechanical  skills  and  toward  service  and 
applications. 


SUGGESTED  ENVIPONMENT 

Based  on  the  above  considerations,  there  is  a  requirement  for  data  sets  to  have  a  designated 
steward,  preferably  from  within  a  user  department  or  division.  As  an  example,  the 
Comptroller  could  be  the  steward  of  Financial  Information  Data  Sets. 

In  the  suggested  environment,  every  data  base  and  subset  of  a  data  base  would  have  a 
designated  steward  who  would  be  responsible  for  the  integrity  and  content  of  the  data. 
In  this  context,  integrity  is  defined  as  a  measure  of  the  quality,  security  and 
confidentiality  of  the  data  within  the  data  base,  including  extracts  from  the  files,  and 
content  deals  with  the  definition  and  description  of  data  elements  within  a  data  base. 
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A  data  base  is  defined  as  any  collection  of  records  stored  on  a  computer  disk,  tape  or 
other  medium,  or  any  extraction  or  subset  of  that  collection  of  records  including  terminal 
display  of  data,  printed  reports,  and  data  processing  cards.  A  vital  data  base  is  a 
permanent  set  of  data  whose  loss,  destruction,  alteration  or  dissemination  would  severely 
impact  the  operational  capability  of  a  University. 

MODEL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A  policy,  relating  to  data  bases,  should  state: 

•  An  approp'^iate  steward  will  be  designated  for  data  bases  currently  existing  or 
under  development; 

•  The  steward  will  be  appointed  by  senior  level  management  from  persons  within 
the  operating  organization;  and 

•  The  steward  is  responsible  for  the  integrity  and  content  of  the  assigned  data 
base. 

Areas  of  responsibility  of  the  steward  should  include: 

•  Administration  within  the  context  of  University  policies  and  procedures:  The 
steward  has  responsibility  for  decisions  regarding  the  data  base.  Where  a  decision 
affects  several  areas,  the  steward  should  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  the 
decision  is  made  known  at  the  appropriate  levels. 

•  Defining  Data  Elements:  The  steward  should  be  responsible  for  the  definition 
and  description  of  data  elements  within  the  data  base  and  for  assuring  these 

data  elements  meet  the  i^equirements  of  the  University.  The  University  Computer 
Center  should  plan  an  active  role  in  this  process.  In  addition,  where  an  action 
may  affect  the  operation  of  other  segments  of  a  University's  administration, 
such  groups  should  also  be  involved. 

•  Security,  Privacy  and  Confidentiality:  The  ste^vard  should  be  responsible  to  • 
assuring  that  policies  and  procedures  relating  to  security,  privacy  and 
confidentiality  of  the  data  base  are  enforced. 

•  Funding:  The  steward  should  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  a  cost/benefit 
stuiy  is  completed  prior  to  development  of  a  data  base.  Tliis  study  should 
normally  address  funding  and  costs  of  the  data  base  includip.g  development, 
maintenance  and  storage.  All  such  studies  should  have  the  active  participation 
of  the  University  Computer  Center. 

•  Training;  In  order  to  provide  the  stewards  with  the  specialized  knowledge  needed 
to  perform  their  roles,  the  Computer  Center  should  develop  and  administer  a 
training  program. 
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CONFIDENTIALITY 


BACKGROUND 

A  University  has  an  interesting  problem  when  dealing  with  confidentiality  of  data.  If  the 
University  is  a  public  institution,  a  portion  of  its  data  bases  may  eventually  become  public 
record.  It  ^^Iso  collects  and  procpsses  data  that  requires  a  very  high  level  of 
confidentiality.  Therefore,  a  University  often  must  provide  access  to  certain  sets  of 
data  as  requested  while  strictly  limiting  access  to  other  sets.  Additionally,  while  some 
information  may  be  public,  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  Universities  to  have  control  of  the 
access  to  this  information  and  the  context  in  which  it  is  accessed  and  used. 

Most  Universities  have  developed  and  imoiemented  security  systems  to  protect  data  or 
programs  from  accidental  or  intent ione     jSt ruction,  and  to  prevent  misuse  or  unauthorized 
use  of  its  computing  resources.  In  a  computing  environment  where  the  processing  systems 
were  oriented  toward  producing  hard  copy  reports  from  single  use  data  bases,  this  security 
system  served  the  additional  functions  of  limiting  access  and  of  providing  some 
confidentialit>  of  data.  However,  as  Universities  begin  implementing  systems  oriented 
toward  access  to  integrated  or  multiple  use  data  bases,  the  use  of  a  security  system  as  a 
confidentiality  or  access  system  creates  problems.  The  problems  become  evident  when 
the  objectives  of  a  security  and  confidentiality  system  are  examined. 

The  prime  objective  of  a  security  system  is  to  protect  the  data.  This  involves  creating 
defenses  which  strictly  limit  access  to  the  data  resource.  The  role  of  a  confidentiality 
system  is  to  use  the  controls  provided  by  the  security  system  to  allow  structured  and 
monitored  access  for  purposes  of  update  and  retrieval,  while  at  the  same  time  assuring 
that  the  integrity  of  the  data  is  maintained. 

With  respect  to  confidentiality,  an  area  of  concern  in  many  environments  is  a  high  dependence 
upon  printed  reports  or  hard  copy.  One  of  the  most  important  keys  to  confidentiality  is 
the  limitation  of  the  number  of  copies  of  a  data  element.  In  other  words,  the  confidentiality 
of  data  is  dependent  upon  the  number  of  persons  who  can  gain  access  to  it.  Information 
on  paper  has  a  large  potential  audience.  Thus,  the  greater  the  shift  away  from  printed 
reports  towards  the  usage  of  terminal  access,  the  greater  the  potential  gain  in  the  level 
of  confidentiality. 

There  is  a  practical  limit  on  the  data  to  which  one  can  reasonably  expect  to  control  access. 
While  access  should  be  controlled  to  those  data  bases  developed  centrally,  it  is  not  practical 
to  develop  an  access  control  system  that  addresses  every  possible  data  base  developed  by 
every  organization  within  a  University.  This  paper  assumes  the  confidentiality  recommenda- 
tions are  directed  toward  centrally  developed  data  bases,  but  the  recommendations  could 
be  used  with  other  data  bases  if  they  conform  to  the  characteristics  of  the  centrally 
developed  ones. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  that  all  efforts  to  increase  the  confidentiality  of  a  system 
will  be  limited  by  two  major  considerations.  The  first  of  these  involves  the  requirements 
of  external  agencies  and  groups  who  set  both  access  guidelines  and  require  access  for 
their  own  purposes.  The  second  factor  is  the  need  to  minimize  the  bureaucratic  burden 
of  implementing  a  set  of  policies  and  procedures. 
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SUGGESTED  ENVIRONMENT 

Extpe'ne  care  needs  to  be  taken  in  developing  a  confidentiality  system  to  prevent  the 
imposition  of  cumbersome  controls.  A  confidentiality  system,  like  a  security  system, 
can  be  as  complex  and  expensive  as  a  University  desires.  The  prime  objective,  however, 
should  be  to  allow  authorized  persons  easy  access  to  data  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  optimum  solution  is  to  provide  centralized  access  control  via  stewards  A'ho  are 
responsible  for  discrete,  yet  comprehensive  seg.Tients  of  a  data  resource. 


MODEL  RECOMIVIENDATIONS 

Model  recommendations  for  confidentiality  are: 

1.  Prepare  a  policy  on  confidentiality  of  data  sets  which  states: 

All  data  bases  and  subsets  of  data  bases  owned  by  the  University  shall  be  reviewed, 
and  a  level  of  confidentiality  shall  be  established  for  each.  This  review  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  designated  data  base  steward  b'^  i  should  involve  the  internal 
auditing  department,  the  Computing  Center,  the  ^egal  department,  and  any 
users  of  the  data  beyond  the  office  responsible  for  the  data. 

•   Levels  of  confidentiality  are: 

Available  to  anyone; 

Available  only  tc  persons  designated  by  the  steward;  and 
Available  only  to  the  steward. 

2.  The  Computer  Center  should  be  charged  with: 

•  Conducting  a  systetns  definition  effort  to  define  the  specifications  for  a 
confidentiality/access  control  system  that  is  implementable  within  the  long 
range  computing  strategies  and  philosophies  of  the  University; 

•  Assuring  that  the  system  specified  permits  easy  access  to  data  while  allowing 
for  the  strict  limitation  of  the  data  accessed; 

•  Where  possible,  encouraging  and  supporting  the  use  of  non-hard  copy  access 
to  data.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  developing  a  long  range  program 
for  substantially  reducing  the  number  of  printed  reports  and  restricting  the 
data  printed  on  existing  reports  to  essential  elements;  and 

•  Developing  a  confidentiality  standards  document  to  be  followed  by  development 
efforts. 
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PRIVACY 


BACKGROUND 

Privacy  is  concerned  with  the  rights  of  those  individuals  on  which  data  is  maintained.  In 
the  broadest  definition,  an  individual  is  a  student,  former  student,  alumnus,  employee, 
contributor,  and  other  person  who  interact^  with  or  receives  services  from  a  University. 

As  integrated  data  bases  are  developed  and  implemented,  particularly  within  the  administra- 
tive areas,  the  potential  for  violation  of  an  individual's  privacy  is  increased.  The  problem 
is  not  unique  to  higher  education.  In  addition  to  current  legislation,  general  public  concern 
has  initiated  legislative  studies  at  the  Federal  and  State  levels  with  the  objectives  of 
determining  the  need  for  legislation  relating  to  the  privacy  of  data. 

It  would  appear  that  a  University  should  be  able  to  assure  any  individual  that  it  is  aot 
collecting  excessive  information  about  him,  using  it  in  unfair  ways  or  disseminating  it 
inaiscriminately.  While  it  is  impractical  to  review  and  receive  concurrence  from  every 
individual  on  every  element  of  data  collected,  processed,  or  disseminated,  there  should 
be  an  overall  policy  on  privacy. 

The  following  section  presents  model  recommendations  to  assure  that  the  individual's 
rights  are  protected  with  regard  to  privacy  of  data.  Recognizing  the  impr  icticalities 
delineated  earlier,  it  defines  approaches  that  permit  the  assurance  to  individuals  that 
their  University  is  aware  of,  and  making  conscientious  efforts  to  assure  individual  rights 
to  privacy. 

The  privacy  of  the  individual  is  being  impacted  by  several  forces.  These  are: 

•  The  cost  of  capturing,  processing  and  storing  data  is  continuing  to  decrease 
dramatically; 

•  The  implementation  of  data  bases  that  are  accessible  by  multiple  application 
systems  is  increasing  rapidly. 

•  The  means  to  access  data,  either  through  terminals  or  in  a  printed  form,  are 
becoming  more  available  and  are  easier  to  implement,  and 

•  The  general  public  is  learning  more  about  the  power  and  capability  of  computing 
systems,  resulting  in  an  increased  demand  for  data  and  analysis  at  all  levels  of 
institutions. 

The  impact  of  the  above  forces  on  the  privacy  of  the  individual  can  be  summarized  as: 

•  Universities  have  the  ability,  in  hardv:are,  software,  and  development  skill,  to 
gather  and  organize  significant  amounts  of  data  pertaining  to  any  single  individual; 
and 

•  While  it  is  obviously  not  the  intent  to  misuse  this  capability,  safeguards  need  to 
be  established  that  assure  that  a  Univers^ity  does  not  accidentally  violate  an 
individual's  privacy  or  give  the  appearance  of  doing  so. 
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SUGGESTED  ENVIRONMENT 

In  the  suggested  environment,  tvvo  functions  are  addressed:  the  gathering  of  data  and 
the  release  of  inforination.  Additionally,  two  types  of  data  bases  are  of  concern.  The 
first  is  the  formal,  conaputer-supported  data  base  developed  by  a  central  computing 
organization  within  a  Cf.ntral  administration  or  a  campus.  The  second  is  developed  by  a 
department  or  individual  and  may  or  may  not  be  computer-supported.  These  are  discussed 
as  formal  and  informal  data  bases,  respectively. 

Gathering  of  Information 

The  key  to  privacy  of  data  is  control  of  the  data  gathering  and  dissemination  processes. 
The  emphasis  of  any  program  should  be  to  collect  only  the  data  required.  For  formal 
data  bases,  the  approach  is  to  require  that  each  data  base  being  developed  undergo  a 
privacy  review.  This  review  would  determine  if  there  is  a  legitimate  business  requirement 
for  each  element  of  data  within  the  data  base.  Over  some  reasonable  period  of  time, 
reviews  of  currently  existing  data  bases  should  be  conducted  to  assure  that  the  same 
requirement  is  met.  If  not,  corrective  action  should  be  initiated  to  remove  those  data 
elements  for  which  there  is  not  a  legitimate  business  need. 

While  the  above  review  procedure  is  practical  for  formal  data  bases,  the  number,  size, 
and  location  of  informal  data  bases  makes  this  impractical  for  informal  ones.  One  possible 
alternative  for  these  informal  data  bases  could  be  to  exhibit  good  intentions  and  faith  by: 

•  Developing  and  distributing  management  directives  and  bulletins  which  emphasize 
the  need  for  University  management  to  guard  against  collecting  data  not  authorized 
for  collection,  and  which  coul^  be  used  to  violate  an  individuals  privacy;  and 

•  Charging  a  department  of  Internal  Auditing  with  the  function  of  evaluating  the 
privacy  standards  of  data  bases  and  files  identified  in  their  normal  auditing 
functions. 


Release  of  Information 

While  the  above  procedures  would  assist  in  assuring  privacy  by  limiting  the  data 
gathered,  the  release  of  data  should  also  be  addressed.  Management  bulletins 
emphasizing  the  need  for  privacy  and  defining  the  types  of  information  that  can  be 
released  should  be  distributed.  At  regular  intervals  the  bulletins  should  be  reviewed  for 
applicability  and  for  agreement  with  other  policies  and  directives,  both  internal  and 
external. 


MODEL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mcdel  recommendations  for  privacy  are: 

1.     A  poMcy  should  be  approved  which  states: 

The  University  is  concerned  that  the  privacy  of  an  individual's  recordc  is 
protected.  Designated  data  base  stewards  will  condur*  privacy  reviews  on  the 
information  stored  within  the  data  bases  to: 
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•  Assure  that  each  piece  of  ['^formation  related  to  an  individual  is 
required; 

•  Assure  information  related  to  an  individual  is  assigned  the  appropriate 
level  of  confidentiality; 

•  Assure  safeguards  are  in  place  to  prevent  release  of  information  in 
violation  policy;  and 

•  Make  certain  that  all  reasonable  efforts  are  taken  to  assure  the  validity 
end  reliability  of  all  data. 

The  reviews  should  include  representatives  from  an  internal  auditing  department, 
computing  systems  development,  the  legal  office,  and  seni  administration. 

2.  The  stewards,  on  a  regular  basis,  should  develop  and  issue  guidelines  relating  to  use 
of  information  concerning  individuals  contained  in  data  bases  under  their  control. 

3.  A  survey  .nould  be  conducted  to  identify  potentially  sensitive  data  bases  that  may 
have  been  developed,  either  formally,  or  informally.  These  data  bases,  if  present, 
should  be  brought  into  conformance  with  policy  and  procedures. 


SECURITY 


BACKGROUND 

The  definition  of  security  as  it  applies  to  data  is  relatively  simple.  It  is  the  protection  of 
data  from  the  accidential  or  intentiorisil  alteration  or  destruction.  It  can  also  be  extended 
to  include  limiting  access  to  data  to  jnly  authorized  individuals.  In  other  words,  a  piece 
of  information  placed  in  a  computer  resident  data  base  should  be  retrievable  by  authorized 
individuals  at  any  time,  and  that  piece  of  information  should  be  unchanged  in  any  way. 

While  the  definition  is  relatively  simple,  the  execution  is  not.  The  potential  for  security 
violation  is  virtually  unlimited.  A  partial  list  includes: 

•  Natu  1  disasters;  floods,  tornadoes; 

•  Man-made  disasters;  sabotage,  fire; 

•  Malfunction  of  hardware,  software;  and 

•  Human  error. 

The  number  of  ways  that  data  could  be  destroyed  is  frightening.  But,  these  are  compounded 
by  a  final  exposure.  In  the  end,  all  security  systems  must  eventually  depend  upon  an 
individual  or  group  of  individuals  who  have  the  knowledge  and  capability  to  break  the 
security  system.  In  effect,  despite  all  the  elaborate  safeguards  that  may  be  developed, 
security  will  hinge  on  the  integrity  of  an  individual. 
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While  the  task  of  data  security  appears  large,  a  University  must  have  a  security  progra'n 
to  protect  vital  data.  Because  it  is  not  financially  feasible  or  practical  to  address  all 
possible  exposures,  it  nnay  be  that  the  best  possible  plan  is  to  limit  the  negative  impact 
of  a  violation  and  to  have  a  means  of  recovery  in  the  least  possible  time.  Concern  for 
the  safety  of  data  should  result  in  the  selection  of  security  measures  that  reduce  the  risk 
associated  with  storing  the  data  within  tolerable  limits  at  the  lowest  cost. 


SUGGfiSTEO  ENVIRONMENT 

In  defining  the  proposed  environment,  several  areas  are  discussed.  These  include: 

•  The  University; 

•  Computer  Facilities;  and 

•  The  Steward  or  Data  Base  Administrator. 


The  University 

The  responsibilities  of  the  University  organization  should  be  identified  in  two  areas.  The 
first  responsibility  is  that  of  providing  direction  and  support  for  security.  Like  other 
functional  areas,  general  management  must  be  responsible  for  setting  policy  and  establishing 
goals.  Once  enunciated,  it  should  become  the  responsibility  of  other  functional  groups  to 
conform  to  the  stated  policy  and  goals.  The  second  responsibility  of  the  University 
organization  is  to  set  up  a  security  group.  The  security  group  should  have  as  its  charter 
the  continual  review  of  existing  security  policy  to  ensure  that  the  desired  level  of  security 
is  being  achieved.  In  addition,  the  security  group  should  review  new  laws  and  reporting 
requirements  to  determine  if  existing  policy  and  procedures  need  revision  to  conform 
with  the  changing  environment.  Finally,  the  group  should  provide  overall  support  for 
security  throughout  the  University. 

In  general,  it  seems  appropriate  to  have  an  independent  group  whose  responsibility  is  to 
oversee  security  throughout  a  University.  This  group  would  utilize  whatever  expertise  is 
required  to  certify  that  the  policies  concerning  security  are  being  followed  and  to  be 
supportive  in  attempting  to  strengthen  identified  shortcomings.  In  the  area  of  computer 
security,  this  group  should  not  be  under  the  administrative  control  of  any  existing  computer 
managing  body. 


Computer  Facilities 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  a  computer  facility  to  provide  security  for  all  data  located  at 
the  site.  With  much  of  a  University's  data  stored  on  computing  systems,  ongoing  provisions 
need  to  be  made  to  insure  that  the  data  are  protected  against  accidental  and  intentional 
destruction  or  modification. 

Physical  security  should  include  policies  and  procedures  for  lirniting  access  to  the  facility, 
limiting  the  introduction  and  removal  of  equipment  (e.g.,  computer  equipment)  and  media 
(e.g.,  paper,  cards,  tape  volumes,  etc.)  to  defined  guidelines  or  schedules.  In  the  event  of 
a  disaster  (natural  of  otherwise),  a  recovery  plan  should  exist  to  return  the  facility  to  an 
operational  status  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  plan  should  be  audited  on  a  regular  basis 
and  modified  as  conditions  warrant. 
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The  University's  Computer  Center  should  provide  hardware  and  software  to  insure  the 
integrity  of  the  data  resident  at  the  site.  In  addition,  the  Center  should  provide  reports 
or  monitoring  facilities  to  insure  the  proper  functioning  of  the  security  provisions.  As 
new  systems,  hardware  or  software  are  installed,  verification  of  the  security  provisions 
should  be  made  to  determine  the  impact  of  the  new  facilities. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  data  and  hardware  housed  at  the  central 
site,  the  Computer  Center  should  also  have  responsibility  for  providing  the  remote  sites 
with  assistance  or  notification  in  the  event  that  security  provisions  are  threatened  or 
have  been  breached.  However,  the  integrity  of  data  sent  from  remote  sites  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  remote  site.  Limiting  access  to  the  physical  facilities  is  one 
safeguard  for  that  integrity.  For  example,  students  studying  operating  systems  should 
not  be  manipulating  the  same  computer  that  is  used  to  send  grades  to  the  central  site. 
Another  aspect  of  integrity  is  determining  that  materials  are  released  only  to  authorized 
representatives  of  the  steward  and  protecting  the  materials  until  such  release. 


The  Steward  or  Data  Base  Administrator 

Data  base  administration  is  an  organizational  role  often  created  when  traditional  department 
boundaries  are  crossed.  The  thrust  of  computer  data  bases  is  to  integrate  operational 
data  from  diverse  organizational  units  to  facilitate  management  reporting.  One  side 
effect  is  to  blur  the  identity  of  the  single  steward.  A  data  base  administrator  should  be 
the  individual  designed  as  the  steward  for  the  integrated  data  bases. 

Stewardship  responsibilities  for  physical  facilities  are  limited  to  the  equipment  under  the 
steward's  authority,  usually  terminals.  The  responsibilities  for  data  integrity  include: 

•  Input  controls  to  validate  data  being  placed  in  the  computer  system; 

•  Backup  copies  of  data  stored  in  the  computer  to  protect  against  operational 


•  Off-site  backup  copies  to  protect  against  natural  disasters  or  other  destructions 
surrounding  the  comuter  itself; 

•  Audit  trails  to  log  activity  with  the  data; 

•  Procedural  measures  to  prevent  a  single  individual  from  controlling  both  the 
data  entering,  and  results  existing  from  the  system;  and 

•  Processing  checks  including  reasonableness  checks,  check  digits,  batch  totals, 
reco-d  counts,  and  identification  cross  checks  to  insure  that  data  going  into  the 
computer  is  as  valid  as  a  machine  can  verify. 

The  data  inquiry  safeguards  should  be  tailored  according  to  the  risk  analysis  conducted 
by  the  data  base  administrator  or  steward. 

Access  to  the  data  is  the  responsibility  of  the  steward.  This  responsibility  includes  the 
safeguarding  and  periodic  changing  of  passwords.  It  includes  proper  safeguarding  of  the 
operating  procedures  needed  to  use  in  the  system  to  change  data,  and  it  includes  establishing 
a  procedure  to  authorize  people  to  obtain  and/or  accept  output.  The  intent  is  to  prevent 
unauthorized  individuals  from  obtaining  comuter  output.  Where  access  privileges  are 
tied  to  a  terminal  under  the  steward's  authority,  access  to  the  physical  terminal  must  be 
limited. 


errors; 
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In  capsule  form,  the  steward  retains  responsibilities  for  the  data  and  processing  results. 
Whether  using  manual  methods  jr  machine  methods,  responsibilities  for  the  end  results 
remain  with  the  steward. 

The  data  base  administrator  or  steward  carries  responsibility  for  coinriiunicating  security 
awareness  to  University  personnel  and  performing  operational  audits  to  insure  coplinued 
security.  The  data  base  administration  role  should  also  have  responsibility  for  the  security 
of  shared  data  or  terminals.  Where  the  steward  role  is  divided,  the  responsibility  for 
security  should  be  placed  in  the  data  base  administration  role. 

Security  awareness  begins  with  a  risk  analysis  conducted  on  new  computer  uses.  The  risk 
analysis  will  determine  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  security  measures  warranted  for  a 
system.  Communicating  security  awareness  acquaints  the  people  using  the  new  system 
with  the  responsibilities  of  stewardship.  Appropriate  measures  should  be  chosen  by  the 
steward  to  meet  the  risks  identified  in  the  risk  analysis.  The  role  of  data  base 
administration  is  to  maintain  a  complete  list  of  alternative  measures.  Once  initiated, 
data  bcse  administratioin  should  then  be  responsible  for  periodic  operational  audits  to 
insure  continued  use  of  the  security  measures. 


MODEL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Model  recommendations  for  security  are: 

1.  A  policy  on  <Jata  set  security  should  be  approved  which  states; 

All  data  sets  designated  as  vital  to  the  operation  of  the  Liuiversity  mil  be  copied 
periodically  and  stored  in  a  highly  secure  area  located  remote  from  the  computing 
facility  holding  the  data  set.  This  secure  area  will  be  sufficiently  protected  to 
assure  against  destruction  or  theft  of  the  data  set  by  any  reasonable  force. 

2.  The  Computer  Center  should  detemrine: 


3,    Using  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  proposed  environment  section,  a  security 
manual  should  be  developed.  Based  on  this  manual,  a  set  of  security  seminars  should 
be  conducted  on  a  continuing  basis  for  data  base  administrators  and  stewards.  The 
seminars  should  be  designed  to: 


©   Responsibility  for  data  base  security;  and 


•   If  current  security  systems  need  revision  or  upgrading. 


Teach  the  use  of  the  security  system; 


Define  security  responsibilities;  and 


Define  effective  procedures  for  security. 


4. 


At  a  facilities  level,  the  recommendations  are  that: 


A  physical  Security  Task  Force  be  established; 


A  task  force  be  trained  with  ernpriasis  on  backup/recovery  techniques  and 
physical  security  techniques; 
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•  The  task  force  develop  a  physical  security  plan,  including  backup  and  recovery 
procedures,  for  each  major  computing  installation;  and 

•  As  follow-up,  the  task  force  should  conduct  annual  reviews  to  identify 
additional  measures  or  changes  to  the  plan. 


SUMMARY 


Computing  and  information  processing  have  evolved  to  a  point  where  many  Universities 
are  presented  with  both  the  need  and  a  well-timed  opportunity  to  review  and  revise  their 
policies  on  ownership,  confidentiality,  security,  and  privacy  of  institutional  data.  This 
paper  provides  a  background,  definitions,  and  model  recommendations  for  each  of  these 
policy  issues. 


OWNERSHIP 

This  term  refers  to  the  actual  management  of  data  as  both  a  resource  and  a 
responsibility.  The  concept  further  requires  its  own  set  of  terms,  definitions  and 
policies.  Among  these  are: 

•  A  data  base  is  defined  as  any  collection  of  records  or  any  extract  thereof, 
regardless  of  the  method  of  storage  and/or  retrieval; 

•  A  vital  data  base  is  a  permanent  set  of  data  whose  loss,  destruction,  alternation 
or  dissemination  would  severly  impact  the  operational  capacity  of  a  University; 
and 

•  For  all  vital  data  bases,  a  Steward  should  be  designated.  This  person  is 
responsible  for  the  proper  management  of  files  in  all  phases  of  their  design, 
administration  and  maintenance. 


CONFIDENTIALITY 

This  aspect  of  data  management  is  associated  with  the  control  of  access  to  files,  use  of 
data  therein,  and  the  release  of  data  or  information.  There  are  three  levels  of 
confidentiality: 

•  Available  to  anyone; 

•  Available  only  to  persons  designated  by  the  steward;  and 

•  Available  only  to  the  steward. 

Activities  can  be  recommended  in  several  areas: 

•  The  data  steward  for  each  data  base  should  assign  a  level  of  confidentiality  for 
the  data.  This  effort  will  normally  require  the  support  of  an  internal  auditing 
department  and  any  data  users  not  otherwise  a  part  of  the  steward's  area  of 
responsibility; 

•  Computing  Centers  should  be  charged  with: 
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Definition  and  support  of  an  access  control  system(s)  for  all  data  bases; 

Assuring  that  access  control  methods  provide  limited  and  controlled  access 
without  undue  difficulty  of  use;  and 

Encouraging  the  use  of  on-line  access  to  data  to  reduce  the  problems  of 
control  and  disposal  of  printed  material. 

•   Universities  should  develop  a  full  set  of  standards  on  confidentiality,  which 
should  then  be  distributed  and  enforced. 


PRIVACY 

Privacy  is  concerned  with  the  rights  of  individuals  on  whom  data  is  maintained.  Since 
the  rights  of  privacy  are  governed  extensively  by  agencies  and  bodies  which  are  external 
to  a  University,  the  role  of  an  institution  in  this  area  is  that  of  setting  up  procedures  and 
guidelines  by  which  these  rights  will  be  assured.  In  order  to  fulfill  iliis  role,  the 
following  Steps  should  be  taken: 

•  Any  current  policies  on  privacy  should  be  reviewed  and,  where  needed,  revised 
so  that  all  areas  of  concern  will  be  addressed; 

•  As  an  ongoing  process,  the  data  stewards  need  to  conduct  privacy  reviews  on 
data  within  the  data  bases  to: 

Confirm  that  t^e  data  is  required; 

Confirm  that  appropriate  levels  of  confidentiality  have  been  assigned;  and 
Confirm  that  the  assigned  safeguards  are  in  place  and  are  being  utilized. 

•  Data  stewards  should  review  and/or  revise  guidelines  for  the  use  of  data  entrusted 
to  them.  These  guidelines  should  be  made  available  to  persons  involved  with 

the  data  and  should  state  that  final  authority  is  the  data  steward;  and 

•  Conduct  regular  surveys  to  identify  data  bases  which  are  not  in  compliance  with 
standar«"'s. 


SECURITY 

Security  involves  those  daily  practices  and  methodologies  which  assure  that  the  integrity 
of  the  data  is  maintained.  As  such,  it  is  the  most  techniceilly  related  of  the  concepts 
discussed  in  the  paper.  The  following  recommendations  can  be  made: 

•  Guidelines  for  off -site  storage  of  data  should  be  developed.  These  guidelines 
should  Include  policies,  schedules  and  procedures  for  copying,  off-site  storage 
and  the  restoration  of  data  bases; 

•  A  security  manual  should  be  produced,  and  data  administrators  should  be  trained 
in  its  concepts  and  use; 
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•  A  Disaster  Recovery  Plan  should  be  developed.  The  development  of  the  plan 
should  be  managed  by  the  Computer  Center  with  supervision  and  approval  by  a 
University-wide  disaster  .^ecovery  team.  The  team  should  be  comprised  of 
personnel  representing  key  areas,  those  most  affected  in  the  event  of  an 
interruption  of  computer  services;  and 

•  A  physical  security  task  force  should  be  established  by  the  Disaster  Recovery 
Team.  This  group  should  be  trained  and  should  then  perform  security  audits  on 
the  data  bases  within  the  University.  Once  the  mitial  cycle  of  audits  is  complete, 
they  should  be  repeated  on  an  annueQ  basis. 
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Democracy  and  the  Development  of  MIS 
AlDert  0.  Shar 
University  and  University  System  of  New  Hampshire 

Durham 
New  Hampshire 


The  planning  for  and  implementation  of  new  and  integrated 
management  information  systems  is  a  complex  and  major  task  wl'ose 
success  is  as  much  dependent  upon  user  acceptance  as  it  is  upon 
technical  considerations.    The  University  System  of  New  Hampshire 
(a  relatively  small  five  campus,  25,000  student  system)  has 
recently  completed  the  planning  and  entered  into  the  multi-year 
implementation  stage  of  comprehensive  MIS. 

This  paper  describes  the  method  which  was  used  to  establish 
user  committees  in  the  areas  of  financial,  human  resource  and 
student  systems,  to  outline  these  groups'  responsibilities  and  the 
process  by  which  a  final  recommendation  was  made.    The  paper 
discusses  the  successes  and  failures  of  this  method* 
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The  University  System  of  New  Hampshire  (USNH),  consists  of  a  land 
grant  ur.iversity  (University  of  New  Hampshire)?  two  state  colle^^es 
(Keene  and  Plymouth  State),  a  two  year  college  (Merrimack  Valley 
College),  an  adult  learner  oriented  college  "without  walls"  (School  for 
Lifelong  Learning)  together  with  a  systemwide  administrative  unit.  In 
198^^  there  was  a  University  Systemwide  total  enrollment  of  25,200  with 
17,727  of  these  degree  candidates.    The  University  of  New  Hampshire 
accounted  for  60%  of  the  degree  candidates. 

The  core  management  information  systems  for  USNH  consist  of 
centrally  located,  USNH-wide  modules  for  financial  and  human  resources, 
together  with  campus  based  student  information  systems.    The  financial 
system  consists  of  a  purchased  and  much  modified  batch  oriented 
financial  accounting  system  first  acquired  in  1973  together  with 
internally  developed  software  for  receivables  and  payables.    The  human 
resource  systems  consist  of  internally  developed  payroll,  personnel  and 
position  control  that  has  been  regularly  upgraded  and  suffer  more  from 
inadequate  computer  resources  than  from  any  lack  of  functionality. 
Student  systems  vary  from  campus  to  campus,  with  the  University's  SIS 
primarily  based  upon  a  purchased  student  records  system  acquired  in 
1976.    Data  base/query    systems  are  used  extensively  and  have  been  the 
basis  for  a  large  number  of  enhancements  and  modifications  to  these  and 
other  systems. 

Over  the  course  of  the  past  few  years,  it  became  clear  that  the 
growing  management  needs  could  not  be  met  by  continuing  to  modify  and 
enhance  existing  systems.    Documentation  was  not  consistent,  operations 
and  procedures  were  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  upon  individuals 
with  a  historical  rather  than  technical  understanding  of  the  processes. 
Integration  of  information  from  the  various  systems  was  becoming  a 
critical  factor  and  was  difficult  to  accomplish.    With  a  growing 
applications  base  and  a  growing  reliunC^  on  computerized  information 
systems  the  existing  hardware  was  not  powerful  enough  to  meet  current, 
much  less  future  demands. 

Given  emerging  software  and  hardware  technologies  it  was  decided  to 
review  what  was  commercially  available  and  look  to  implement  totally  new 
systems  in  which  processing  would  be  as  interactive  as  was  possible  and 
in  which  normal  MIS  activities  could  be  primarily  operated  by  end  users 
rather  than  by  a  data  processing  staff. 

In  planning  for  this  operation  it  was  recognized  that  the  success 
of  an  information  system  is  more  a  function  of  the  active  acceptance  of 
those  who  must  make  that  system  work  than  it  is  a  function  of  the 
technical  capabilities  of  the  hardware  and  software  invoiV*       While  the 
participation  of  various  offices  is  critical  in  knowing  what  is  needed 
to  support  their  functions,  any  implementation  almost  always  requires 
compromises  which  are  more  palitable  when  groups  and  individuals  can 
feel  they  have  been  active  participants  in  tne  selection  process.  It 
was  on  this  basis  that  it  was  decided  to  introduce  "democracy"  into  the 
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process.    As  a  consequence  three  user  groups,  one  in  each  of  the  core 
information  ^jystem  areas  were  established. 

The  actual  method  of  selection  of  individuals  for  the  core  areas 
was  considered  to  be  important  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  project. 
Each  campus  of  the  University  System  was  asked  to  select  individuals  to 
serve  on  the  committees  as  was  each  area  within  the  University  System 
Offices.    At  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  additional  representaton 
was  sought  to  cover  most  of  the  diverse  functions  which  might  be  unique 
to  a  particular  area.    In  no  case  was  a  selection  not  accepted.  Th'^se 
groups  were  truly  representative  of  their  respective  areas. 

However,  even  before  this  exercise  in  democracy  began,  it  was 
understood  that  one  of  the  primary  goals  of  this  project  was  to 
construct  a  system  in  which  information  could  be  integrated  and  analyzed 
at  various  levels.    This  meant  that  any  functioning  system  would  have  to 
cross  the  boundaries  that  were  necessarily  established  with  the 
formation  of  the  core  user  groups.    As  such,  it  was  clear  that  any 
recommendation  would  have  to  address  MIS  as  a  coherent  whole  and  not  a 
set  of  isolated  systems.    It  was  also  unlikely  that  such  a  solution 
would  simultaneously  optimize  each  group's  stated  needs.    There  was  a 
need  for  a  method  to  receive  tMe  groups  responses,  react  to  them  and 
ultimately  produce  a  comprehensive  recommendation. 

At  the  University  System  of  New  Hampshire  one  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Executive  Director  of  Computer  Services  is  the  design 
and  implementation  of  management  information  systems  and  as  such  it  was 
this  individual's  du  .y  to  propose  a  comprehensive  solution.    The  selec- 
tion and  implementation  techniques  were  estabished  to  address  the 
conflicting  needs  for  broad  representation  and  close  coordination. 

In  order  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  realizable  needs  of 
users  of  each  of  the  core  areas  of  USNH*s  management  systems  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  a  charge  and  a  methodology  for  each  of  the  three 
groups  involved  in  the  orocess.    Each  group  was  established  with  as 
broad  a  representation  as  was  possible,  with  between  10  and  18 
"official"  and  a  number  of  unofficial  members,  chaired  by  a  member  of 
the  user  community  and  with  a  computer  specialist  supplying  technical 
support  for  the  group>    The  charge  to  each  group  was  to  provide  a 
functional,  not  hardware  or  software  specific,  needs  statement  for  their 
areas.    Each  group  was  encouraged  to  visit  and  speak  to  other  colleges 
and  universities.    Software  vendors  were  visited  and  asked  to  visit 
the  University  System  and  make  presentations.    In  each  case  the  group 
members  were  asked  to  use  these  visits  as  a  means  of  educating 
themselves  as  to  what  MIS  functions  were  available  and  how  well  those 
functions  met  their  needs.    They  were  explicitly  told  not  to  try  to 
think  in  the  direction  of  a  recommendation  which  cited  a  particular 
product  as  much  as  one  that  listed  specific  processing  and  information 
needs  that  they  had.    The  level  of  expertise  of  the  group  members  and 
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As  such,  their  initial  attitudes  and  levels  of  expectations  were  equally 
varied. 

The  first  meetings  of  these  groups  was  held  in  September  of  198^. 
Each  group  was  given  Its  charge  and  was  told  that  their  reports  were  to 
be  delivered  to  the  Executive  Dirsctor  of  Computer  Services  by  December 
2^1,  198^.    In  rach  case  this  was  accomplished.    These  reports  were 
reviewed  and  ^  draft  implementation  recommendation  document  was  produced 
and  delivered  back  to  the  groups  on  January  2,  1985.    This  document 
provided  specific  hardware  and  software  options,  time  sequences  and 
priorities,  and  attempted  to  analyze  the  costs  and  benefits  of  each. 
The  group^  reacte<l  to  this  draft  and  a  new  document  was  produced.  This 
process  was  repeated  four  times  until  a  formal  "MIS  Implementation  Plan" 
was  submitted  and  approved  in  June  of  1985. 

The  implementation  plan  outlined  a  th'^ee  year  phased  in  conversion 
process  in  which  all  application  systems  would  be  supported  on  all  new 
hardware.    It  calls  for  the  purchase  of  a  comprehensive  financial 
software  system  to  be  installed  and  in  operation  on  July  1,  1986.  Human 
resource  systems  are  to  be  developed  internally  within  the  structure  of 
the  core  software  of  the  financial  system  and  this  development  will  take 
place  parallel  to  the  financial  implementation.    The  purchase  and 
installation  of  student  systems  was  recommended  as  a  process  following 
the  financia]  and  human  resource  implementations.    In  each  case  the 
human  support  structure  for  the  implementation  was  documented. 

In  structuring  groups  to  support  the  implementation  process  the 
broadest  possible  representation  was  one,  again  sought.    However  this 
goa]  had  to  oe  tempered  by  the  reality  that  large  implementation  teams 
are  K,enerally  disfunctional.    As  such,  small  "core"  implementation  teams 
were  established  with  a  number  of  "adjunct"  members,  with  specific  areas 
of  expertise,  who  would  serve  in  an  "on-call"  capacity.    Each  team  is 
chaired  by  a  member  of  the  user  population  and  there  are  two  computer 
specialists  who  served  on  both  the  financial  and  human  resource  core 
teams  in  order  to  insure  coordination  of  efforts.    Campus  based  implemen- 
tation groups  have  been  formed  and  there  is  a  high  level  Oversight 
Committee  to  deal  with  policy  i!;sues  as  they  arise.    After  four  roiiths 
of  operation  this  structure  is  well  accepted  and  functioning. 

Although  the  implementa'vion  process  has  really  Just  begun  there  is 
e^iOugh  information  available  to  analyze  the  effectiveness  of  the  methods. 
Because  of  th'^  broad  representation  during  the  selection  process  the 
installed  systemc  will  be  closer  to  the  actual  needs.    The  review  process 
truly  did  provide  an  education  for  those  involved  and  many  have  been  ab3'^ 
to  intelligently  question  policies  and  procedures  of  the  past.  The 
communication  that  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  reaction  to  and  modific;   ^  n 
of  the  draft  reports  has  generated  a  feeling  that  the  end  product  will 
truly  be  a  user's  information  system. 
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Because  the  planning  has  been  across  applicaLiyn  a terns  there  has 
been  and  will  be  greater  integration  of  the  systems  which  makes  for  a 
better  information  tool.  The  fact  that  people  from  various  departments 
and  areas  are  cooperating  and  feel  that  they  have  an  active  role  in  the 
success  of  the  implementation  is  naking  the  process  learning  the  new 
systems  easier. 

Finally,  the  process  feeds  on  itself  in  the  sense  that  more  people 
are  working  together  to  come  up  with  good  ideas  that  spawn  other  ideas. 
This  would  be  much  less  likely  in  an  environment  in  which  or^  specific 
interest  group  is  given  the  task  of  design^ --3  and  implementing  a  system 
which  will  address  broad  based  needs. 

However,  a  process  such  as  this  is  not  without  its  liabilities.  A 
cooperative  and  broad  based  effort  naturally  calls  into  question  some 
established  policies  and  procedures.    It  requires  that  groups  that  have 
been  able  to  be  quite  autonomous  become  less  so.    The  institutional, 
integrated  focus  does  not  fit  into  a  context  that  allows  "ownership"  of 
various  c  /mponents  01  MIS:  "turf"  questions  begin  to  surface  and  must  be 
addressed.    Since  many  of  these  issues  must  be  settled  at  a  level  that  is 
removed  from  those  actively  involved  in  the  evaluation  process,  there  is 
the  possibility  that  individuals  feel  that  they  were  deceived  and  that 
their  insights  and  needs  were  ignored.    Without  adequate  communication 
these  feelings  can  work  their  way  up  an  organization. 

In  addition  to  these  types  of  problems  there  is  also  the  problem  of 
reality.    Financial  considerations,  justifiably,  play  a  role  in  any  deci- 
sion and  people  who  have  been  able  to  see  what  is  possible  with  unlimited 
resources  must  make  accomodation  to  what  is  possible.    The  need  for 
integration  of  the  various  core  systems  requires  concessions  that  indi- 
viduals involved  in  determining  t^e  needs  in  one  area  could  not  have  fore- 
seen.   Some  of  the  feelings  that  the  process  has  been  a  democratic  one  is 
eroded  as  a  final  plan  develops  that  compromises  items  that  an  individual 
or  group  feel  are  important  in  order  to  accommodate  an  area  that  that  group 
or  '"^.dividual  does  not  see  as  critical. 

With  any  process  such  as  this  someone  must  make  recommendations  upon 
which  decisions  will  be  based.    That  individual  or  group  must  be  viewed 
as  fair  and  unbiased,  and  be  given  the  direct  and  recognized  authority 
to  make  those  recommendations.    If  there  is  no  such  an  individual  it  is 
critical  that  the  institution  find  a  way  to  create  a  mechanism  to 
establish  a  recognized  authority  in  the  process. 

In  conclusion,  the  benefits  of  a  relatively  free  and  open  selection 
process  are  significant.    Not  only  is  there  a  better  understanding  of  the 
actual  information  needs  of  a  complex  organization,  the  process  itself 
serves  to  facilitate  the  actual  implementation  and  use  of  the  system. 
However,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  more  open  the  process  the  more 
easily  it  can  become  politicized.    Addressing  this  possibility  is  the  most 
critical  issi*«  to  be  faced. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY: 
CASE  STUDY  IN  STRATEGIC  TECHNOLOGY  PLANNING 

by 

Thomas  W.  West 


INTRODUCTION  &  BACKGROUND 

The  California  State  University  (CSU)  is  a  19  campus  system 
serving  324^000  students.  The  system  was  formed  in  1960. 
Since  the  beginning  computing  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  CSU.  In  1968,  the  Legislature  mandated 
the  creation  of  a  division  within  the  Chancellor's  Office  to 
provide  centralized  leadership,  direction,  management  and 
control  of  computing.  As  part  of  the  new  division,  a  group  was 
created  to  develop,  implement  and  maintain  administrative 
systems  for  all  19  campuses  and  the  Chancellor's  Office. 

Since  1980  there  has  been  a  growing  realization  that  the 
centralized  approach  to  administrative  systems  development  and 
implementation  was  not  meeting  the  organizational  or  management 
needs  of  the  individual  CSU  campuses  nor  the  CSU  system.  In 
1983,  the  CSU  made  two  strategic  decisions  to:  1)  split  the 
administrative  computing  hardware  from  the  current  campus 
mainframe  and  2)  move  toward  a  more  distributed  approach  for 
applications  development  and  implementation. 

As  part  of  the  FY  1984/85  CSU  budget,  the  State  appropriated 
$250,000  which  was  matched  by  the  CSU  to  hire  an  outside 
consultant  to  assist  the  CSU  in  developing  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  administrative  computing.  Price  Waterhouse  was  selected  by 
competitive  bid.  Between  November,  1984  and  September,  1985, 
Price  Waterhouse  worked  with  the  CSU  Information  Management 
Systems  Committee  to  develop  the  Administrative  Information 
Management  Systems  (AIMS)  Plan. 

The  AIMS  planning  effort  was  but  one  of  several  currently  in 
process  within  the  CSU  Information  Resource  Management  Program. 
The  CSU  Information  Resource  Management  Program  consists  of 
academic  computing .  including  student  access  and  faculty  access; 
administrative  computing,  including  the  AIMS  Plan  and  library 
automation;  and  telecommunications  which  involves  voice,  data, 
video  and  mail.  There  are  major  planning  and  development 
activities  in  each  of  th^se  aimas,  and  they  are  treated  in  a 
highly  interrelated  fashion  within  each  Campus  Information 
Resource  Plan  (CIRP)  and  the  systemwide  information  resource 
plan.  Figure  1  depicts  the  framework  for  information  resource 
planning  throughout  the  CSU. 
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The  CSU  Information  Resource  Management  Program  has  one  goa] 

"To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  each  indi vidua  1 
participant  in  the  performance  of  his/her  roles 
within  the  institution."  (1) 

Thus,  CSU  planning  not  only  has  a  focus  on  the  program 
functions  of  academic  and  administrative  comput  ng,  but  more 
importantly  starts  with  the  individuals  and  thei  r  needs  ars  they 
relate  to  the  programs  or  activities  in  which  they  are  involved. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  is  designed  to  focus  on  a  topic  to 
which  CAUSE  has  given  considerable  attention  over  the  past 
decade.  It  may  or  may  not  provide  any  new  information  or  add 
to  the  knowledge  base  of  the  reader.  Hopefully,  at  a  minimum, 
it  will  help  individuals  stop  and  reflect  on  what  they  have 
done,  what  they  are  doing,  and  what  they  should  be  doing 
relative  to  strategic  technological  planning  for  their 
respective  institutions.  The  message  is  simple,  that  is,  as 
inf  ^rmation  resource  managers,  we  must  give  our  attention  and 
priority  to  the  strategic  long  range  future  of  our  respective 
institutions.  The  seeds  planted  today  will  reap  harvest  in  the 
future. 

This  document  will  discuss  the  CSU's  AIMS  planning  process,  the 
AIMS  strategy,  the  ingreclients  for  a  successful  plan,  and  the 
lessons  learned  to  date  in  the  AIMS  planning  effort. 

AIMS  PLANNING  PROCESS 

Impetus  and  Goal.  In  late  1983,  two  strategic  decisions  were 
made  which  set  the  stage  for  the  AIMS  planning  endeavor. 
First,  the  decision  was  made  not  to  upgrade  the  current  CYBER 
700  hardware  located  on  each  of  the  19  campi.es  but  to  split 
administrative  and  academic  computing  hardware.  The  CYBER  700 
serves  both  administ rativ3  and  academic  computing.  As  the 
result  of  the  installation  of  major  administrative  application 
systems,  the  CYBER  700  was  determined  to  be  an  inadequate 
resource  to  serve  the  CSU's  long  range  administr  tive  needs. 
Second,  the  decision  was  made  to  shift  the  approach  in  the 
development  of  administrative  systems  from  a  totally 
centralized  approach  to  a  distributed  approach  where  individual 
campuses  would  assume  more  responsibility. 

The  CSU  goal  was  clear,  namely  to  focus  the  AIMS  effort  on 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  16,000  staff  members  in 
thei  r  roles  as  administrators  and  staff  members  of  the  19 
campuses  and  the  Chancel lor  *  s  Office.  Our  object  ives  within 
this     goal     were-     equally    clear.       Unless     we    were     able  to 
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demonstrate  the  direct  payoff  to  the  f ac  'Ity  and  students  in 
their  roles  as  teachers  and  learners  the  AIMS  Plan  would  be 
doomed  for  failure.  Unless  there  is  a  direct  benefit,  good 
academic  freedom-minded  faculty  members  are  not  going  to 
tolerate  spending  money  to  administer  the  institution,  no 
matter  how  badly  the  institution  is  being  administered. 
Therefore,  the  first  and  most  important  objective  was  to 
increase  the  academic  computing  planning  responsiveness.  This 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  separating  the  administrative 
computing  hardware,  thus,  liberating  the  planning  efforts  for 
the  academic  planners  and  faculty  to  be  more  responsive  to  the 
rapidly  changing  academic  program  needs.  The  second  objective 
was  an  elaboration  of  the  overall  goal  in  terms  of  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  respective  administrative  units  in 
being  more  responsive  in  servicing  students  and  in  operating 
and  managing  the  19  institutions. 

The  first  task  in  the  AIMS  effort  was  to  hire  a  consultant  with 
the  $500,000  budget.  The  CSU  Information  Management  Systems 
Committee  that  had  been  formed  in  March,  1984,  set  up  a 
steering  group  to  develop  a  request  for  proposal  to 
competitively  bid  for  a  consultant.  The  request  for  proposal 
was  issued  in  July,  1984,  Price  Waterhouse  won  the  competitive 
bid  and  signed  a  contract  in  late  October.  The  real  planning 
effort  for  AIMS  started  November  15,  1984  with  the  target  for 
completion  set  for  August  26,  1985,  or  10  months  of  effort. 
The  actual  completion  date  was  September  10,  1985. 

Planning  Phases.  The  AIMS  planning  process,  as  conceived  by 
Price  Waterhouse,  involved  six  phases.  These  phases  included: 
1)  setting  goals  and  objectives,  2)  describing  the  current 
environment,  3)  prescribing  the  target  environment,  4) 
articulating  an  implementation  strategy,  5)  implementing  the 
plan,  and  6)  performing  a  post-implementation  evaluation.  The 
first  four  phases  have  been  completed.  The  initiation  of  the 
implementation  phase  is  contingent  upon  the  Governor  and 
Legislature  approving  the  nec(*ssary  funding. 

The  first  four  phases  were  depicted  somewhat  differently  by  the 
CSU  political  strategist  and  AIMS  guru.  The  first  four  phases 
were  described  as  involving  the  following  activities: 

"In  the  beginning  there  was  an  idea  that  was  planted 
from  which  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  AIMS 
project  were  set.  With  the  formal  launching  of  the 
project  and  the  biding  of  the  consultant  CSU  entered 
the  "ain '  t  it  awful  phase"  when  all  the  CSU 
participants  who  were  interviewed  by  the  consultant 
described  a  very  bleak  current  environment.  Once  the 
current  environment  was  described,   the  consultant  then 
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asked  "what  does  the  CSU  want  to  do  in  the  future?" 
and  everyone  dug  into  their  pockets  and  brought  out 
torn  and  tattered  "wish  li^ts"  to  describe  the  target 
environment.  The  next  phase  involved  ''reality  time", 
or  the  articulation  of  an  implementation  strategy 
which  was  practical  and  implementable. " 

(2) 

At  this  point  the  political  strategist  indicated  that 
two  additional  phases  needed  to  be  added  to  the  Price 
Waterhouse  phasing .  He  said :  "Once  the  IMS  Committee 
spelled  out  the  AIMS  Plan  implementation  strategy  it 
would  necessary  to  "build  consensus"  elsewhere  in  the 
institution,  with  the  campus  users,  the  presidents  and 
ultimately  with  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Then  the  final 
phase  of  development  would  be  the  most  difficult.  It 
involves  gaining  the  approval  of  the  external 
agencies;  In  this  case  this  involves  the  Department 
of  Finance,  the  Legislative  Analyst ,  and  finally  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature.  This  phase  is  called 
the  "negotiation/concession"  phase.  It  is  in  this 
phase  that  the  idealism  of  the  AIMS  Plan  vjill  give  way 
to  potentia 1  practicality.  It  must  give  way  to 
potential     practicality     if     the     AIMS     Plan     is  to 


At  the  time  of  writing  this  paper,  the  first  five  phases  of  the 
political  strategist's  outline  for  the  AIMS  Plan  have  gone 
precisely  on  schedule.  The  CSU  is  now  in  the  final  phase,  as 
negotiation/consensus  building  for  the  approval  of  the  AIMS 
Plan  and  the  FY  1986/87  Budget  Request  take  place  with  the 
State  agencies. 

AIMS  Plan  Framework.  Price  Waterhouse  brought  a  discipline  to 
the  AIMS  process  and  a  framework  to  be  used  in  the  planning 
effort.  The  AIMS  planning  framework  was  simple  but  effective, 
not  unlike  that  which  has  been  used  by  other  corporations  and 
institutions.  Figure  2  depicts  the  framework.  It  starts  with 
the  business  needs  of  the  CSU.  These  are  translated  into 
application  systems  which  drive  technology  and  together 
determine  the  management  approach  to  be  used. 

Phase  I  &  II,  Phase  I  simply  involved  the  CSU  Information 
Management  Systems  Committee  and  Price  Waterhouse  concurring  on 
the  goals  and  objectives  which  had  already  been  determined. 

Using  the  framework  and  the  goals  and  objectives.  Price 
Waterhouse  started  its  effort  by  describing  the  current 
environment.  Phase  II,  for  each  of  the  major  administrative 
components.  Price  Waterhouse  did  the  normal  things.  First, 
they    laid    out    the    administrative    business    processes    to  be 
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performed  by  che  CSU.  There  were  no  surprises.  However,  this 
vas  the  first  time  it  had  ever  been  done  in  the  '^SU.  Second, 
they  inventoried  the  current  applications,  equipment  and 
staff.  Third,  they  assembled  the  policies  and  procedures  used 
in  the  Information  Resource  Management  Program  as  specifically 
applied  to  the  administrative  computing  needs.  Finally,  they 
described  the  major  problems  and  issues  confronting  the  CSU. 

This  process  was  accomplished  through  interviews  with  700  CSU 
personnel,  and  discussions  with  the  Department  of  Finance  and 
the  Legislative  Analyst.  It  also  involved  conducting  a  two  day 
"Other  Universities  Workshop" .  Seven  other  multicampus 
institutions  were  brought  together  with  the  IMS  Committee  and 
Price  Waterhouse  to  exchange  information  on  how  they  had  gone 
about  a  similar  task. 

The  organization  for  Phase  II  of  the  AIMS  process  was  heavily 
dominated  by  the  Price  Waterhouse  team.  They  organized  along 
the  lines  of  the  framework  components.  Figure  2.  They  had  one 
group  concerned  with  applications,  a  group  concerned  with 
technology  and  a  group  focused  on  the  management  issues.  The 
input  from  the  700  CSU  individuals  was  direct  to  the  Price 
Waterhouse  team.  A  draft  of  the  AIMS  Current  Environment 
Volume  was  given  to  the  IMS  Committee  for  distribution  to  the 
campuses.  The  campuses  were  given  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
errors  of  omission  and  errors  of  commission.  However,  the 
final  AIMS  Current  Environment  Volume  was  the  product  of  Price 
Waterhouse. 

In  essence.  Price  Waterhouse,  in  describing  the  current 
environment,  reaffirmed  knowledge  the  CSU  already  had  developed 
in  1983.  Namely,  Price  Waterhouse  found  that  the  CSU 
administrative  functions  performed  were  very  much  alike  for  all 
19  CSU  campuses.  However,  these  administrative  functions 
lacked  a  high  degree  of  automation.  The  systemwide 
applications  that  had  been  developed  and  implemented  over  the 
years  provided  only  partial  solutions  to  the  CSU  business 
needs,  and  were  not  highly  integrated  and  lacked  high  quality 
documentation.  Likewise,  the  application  systems  developed  at 
the  campus  level  suffered  the  same  malady. 

As  for  technology.  Price  Waterhouse  found  the  current  hardware 
environment  at  capacity.  They  indicated  there  was  a  dearth  of 
application  software  available  for  this  hardware  environment. 
Also,  programmer  and  user  productivity  tools  and  office 
automation  technology  were  not  highly  prominent  within  the  CSU 
nor  available  in  the  marketplace  for  the  existing  hardware 
environment . 
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Finally,  they  reaffirmed  the  earlier  strategic  decision  that 
the  centralized  approach  to  the  development  and  implementation 
of  applications  systems  had  resulted  in  limited  effectiveness 
and,  furthermore,  was  very  highly  suspect  among  the  CSu 
campuses . 

Phase  III.  The  next  phase  of  the  AIMS  planning  process 
involved  prescribing  the  target  environment  for  the  CSU.  This 
entailed  defining  the  53  business  processes  that  comprised  the 
CSU  administrative  environment  of  the  CSU.  Out  of  these  53 
business  processes,  Figure  3^  it  was  determined  that 
approximately  25  were  baseline  -  essential  core  to  the 
operation  and  management  of  the  CSU,  Figure  4.  For  these 
baseline  applications,  this  phase  entailed  establishing  the 
requirements,  as  well  as  establishing  the  requirements  for  the 
technology  environment. 

The  target  environment  also  involved  determining  the  management 
approach  to  be  used  in  the  future,  namely  a  more  distributed 
involvement  where  a  systemwide  office  would  have  coordination 
and  strategic  planning  responsibility,  while  the  implementation 
and  operational  management  responsibility  wo.  Id  fall  to  each  of 
the  19  campuses  and  the  Chancellor's  Office  as  functionally 
autonomous  management  units. 

A  final  task  in  prescribing  the  target  environment  was  to 
assess  the  availability  of  application  software  and  technology 
in  the  marketplace  to  meet  these  needs.  A  high  level  market 
scan  was  conducted  by  Price  Waterhouse.  This  was  done  to 
determine  the  availability  of  software/hardware  to  meet  CSU 
requirements . 

The  organization  for  Phase  III  involved  Price  Waterhouse 
transferring  the  ownership  for  the  AIMS  process  to  the  CSU  by 
having  over  700  individuals  heavily  involved  in  the 
articulation  of  the  requirements,  deciding  the  baseline 
processes,  and  determining  the  best  overall  management 
approach.  This  was  accomplished  by  establishing  five 
Applications  Specification  Review  Groups  (ASRGs),  a  Technology 
Specification  Review  Group  (TSRG)  and  a  Management  Review  Group 
(MRG) .  In  addition,  each  campus  had  an  AIMS  Committee.  These 
CSU  groups  decided  on  the  major  ingredients  in  the  target 
environment.  Products  of  Phase  III  included  the  AIMS  Target 
Environment  Volume,  a  Market  Scan  Report  and  the  first  section 
of  the  AIMS  Feasibility  Study  Report .  The  AIMS  Feasibility 
Study  Report  was  a  requirement  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and 
involved  three  major  sections  —  a  statement  of  the 
requirements ,  an  analysis  of  a Iter native  approaches  and ,  the 
recommended  solution  with  a  cost/benefit  analysis. 
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Phase  IV,  The  next  phase  of  the  project  involved  the 
developing  the  AIMS  Implementation  Strategy  and  Plan .  First, 
this  meant  identifying  and  prioritizing  the  program  needs,  a 
very  difficult  task  because  there  are  different  opinions  and 
varying  needs  among  the  campuses.  Second,  it  involved  deciding 
on  a  specific  strategy  for  applications  software,  that  is, 
whether  to  develop  applications  systems,  convert  existing 
systems  or  to  buy  new  application  systems  in  the  marketplace. 
Likewise,  the  technology  strategy  involved,  analyzing  the 
alternatives  of  a  campus-based  hardware  environments  versus 
establishing  a  regional  or  a  centralized  computing  center  for 
the  CSU.  Third,  it  involved  determining  the  degree  of 
centralization  vs.  decentralization  in  the  management  of  AIMS. 
The  final  activity  in  this  phase  entailed  projecting  the 
resource  requirements  in  terms  of  staffing,  facilities, 
hardware,  software,  and  most  importantly,  budget.  In  essence, 
the  AIMS  Implementation  Plan  resulted  in  the  decision  to  buy 
applications  software  for  a  campus-based  technology  environment 
with  the  management  responsibility  being  primarily  campus-based 
within  systemwide  coordination  and  strategic  planning 
guidelines  and  standards. 

AIMS   IMPLEMENTATION  STRATEGY  AND  PLAN 


Phases  of  Implementation.  The  AIMS  Implementation  Strategy  and 
Plan  involves  five  phases.  It  includes:  Ph'^se  I  -  preparation 
planning  at  the  campus  level  and  conducting  a  systemwide 
procurement;  Phase  II  -  the  installation  of  the  technology  and 
the  student  financial  aid  and  student  records  systems;  Phase 
III  -  the  coj.ipletion  of  the  ,";tudent  records  system;  Phase  IV  - 
the  installation  of  the  financial  managament  system.  Phase  V  - 
the  implementation  of  the  human  resource  management  system. 

Two  levels  of  organization  were  developed  for  AIMS 
implementation.  At  the  systemwide  level  there  is  to  be  an  AIMS 
implementation  organization  with  a  small  staff  of  nine  or  ten, 
to  provide  overall  leadership,  interfaces  with  vendors  and 
overall  project  coordination  with  all  the  campuses.  Figure  4 
depicts  the  central  organization.  At  the  campus  level  there  is 
to  be  an  AIMS  implementation  organization  consisting  of  a 
manager,  applications  development  staff,  and  technical  support 
and  operations  staff.  This  staff  is  to  be  integrated  into  the 
existing  campus  organization.  An  increase  of  11  to  23  staff 
members  is  projected  depending  on  the  size  of  the     .mpus . 

Principles  of  Implementation.  The  principles  of  AIMS 
implementation  include:  1)  adherence  to  a  systemwide  team 
approach;  2)  the  acquisition  of  an  integrated  baseline 
application  systems  capability  for  each  functional  area  as  well 
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as  across  all  functional  areas;  3)  the  implementation  of  a 
standard  accounting  system;  4)  the  reaffirmation  of  the  split 
of  administrative  9P(3  gcademic  computinn  hartiware;  5)  the 
acquisition  of  rich  user  and  programmer  productivity  tools;  6) 
a  growth  potential  for  hardware  and  software;  7)  maximum 
decentralization  of  management  responsibilities  within 
systemwide  standards;  and,  8)  the  acquisition  of  a  total  AIMS 
envi  ronment . 

Benefits  of  Implementation,  The  benefits  of  AIMS  were 
perceived  to  include  cost  avoidance,  that  is,  the  ability  to 
redirect  personnel  years  productivity  savings  to  activities 
that  are  currently  undermanned;  inCi.'ease  in  the  service  levels 
that  are  currently  less  than  adequate;  reduced  costs;  and 
enhanced  revenue  . 

INGREDIENTS  FOR  SUCCESSFUL  PLANNING 

A  number  of  ingredients  for  successful  AIMS  planning  were 
identified.  First,  the  plan  had  to  match  the  AIMS  solution 
with  the  organization's  culture.  In  essence,  the  AIMS  Plan  had 
to  match  the  management  philosophy  of  the  CSU  organization. 
This  meant  more  distributed  management  responsibility  for  AIMS 
inasmuch  as  the  CSU  is  a  confederation  of  institutions. 
Likewise,  it  called  for  a  greater  degree  of  decentralization  of 
operational  and  management  responsibility  while  retaining 
strategic  planning  coordination  on  a  systemwide  basis. 

Second,  the  management  control  needs  of  the  CSU  had  to  be  met. 
That  is,  the  Chancellor's  Office  concern  for  stewardship  of 
resources  and  the  quality  of  education  had  to  be  adhered  to 
within  the  AIMS  Plan,  while  the  management  control  needs  of  the 
campuses  to  be  able  to  express  their  mission  uniqueness,  to 
manage  their  programs  effectively,  to  have  the  flexibility  in 
setting  priorities  and  to  allocate  the  resources  to  meet  those 
priorities  had  to  be  incorporated  in  the  AIMS  Plan.  Finally, 
the  management  control  needs  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and 
the  Legislative  Analyst  office  had  to  be  met.  They  are 
concerned  with  cost  efficiencies.  Therefore,  the  AIMS  Plan  had 
to  insure  that  economies  of  scale  were  being  met. 

Third,  having  the  appropriate  organization  for  the  AIMS  effort 
was  imperative .  The  use  of  a  systemwide  committee  to  provide 
policy  advice  and  guidance  was  critical.  Heavy  user 
involvement  was  vital  to  the  CSU  gaining  ownership  of  the  AIMS 
Plan .  The  use  of  user  task  forces  spread  the  responsibility 
for  the  effective  development  of  the  AIMS  Plan  proved 
invaluable.  Finally,  the  use  of  a  consultant  provided  an 
indispensable  catalyst  to  the  effort. 
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The  use  of  the  outside  consultant  on  the  AIMS  project  brought 
to  the  CSU  certain  things  that  could  not  have  been  possible  had 
AIMS  been  attempted  internally.  First,  Price  Waterhouse 
brought  a  fresh  perspective  and  unbiased  objectivity  to  the 
AIMS  Plan.  They  brought  a  discipline  to  the  project  in  form  of 
a  planning  framework  and  process.  Price  Waterhouse  also 
brought  special  staffing  expertise  to  the  project,  as  we  all 
know  it  is  difficult  to  take  a  staff  member  and  give  that 
person  a  special  assignment  and  have  that  individual  devote  100 
percent  of  their  energy  on  that  new  activity  and  forget  their 
ongoing  responsibility.  Most  of  all  the  Price  Waterhouse  acted 
as  a  catalytic  agent  of  change,  especially  in  this  turbulent 
environment  where  there  are  as  many  opinions  as  there  are 
participants .  Price  Waterhouse  was  able  to  have  the  CSU  deal 
with  conflict,  while  buffering  against  open  confrontation.  The 
AIMS  effort  was  certainly  a  case  where  conflict  was  prevalent 
and  healthy  within  the  planning  effort,  but  confrontation  was 
minimized  by  using  Price  Waterhouse  as  a  sounding  board  and  as 
a  synthesizer  of  these  varying  opinions  into  a  meaningful 
strategic  AIMS  Plan. 

Fourth,  the  involvement  of  top  level  leadership  can  not  be 
overstated.  The  Chancellor  and  the  Vice  Chancellor, 
Administration  for  the  CSU  were  deeply  involved  in  strategic 
development  of  the  AIMS  Plan.  The  CLanc'»llor  made  it  the  top 
project  priority  with  the  Board  of  Trustee's  and  with  the 
Governor  for  funding  in  FY  86/87.  Likewise,  there  was 
competent  executive  leadership  on  the  respective  campuses. 
Finally  were  capable,  understanding  and  eager  users  involved 
throughout  the  CSU  to  guarantee  success  of  AIMS. 

Fifth,  the  use  of  the  planning  framework  and  process  cannot  be 
over*"  pressed.  It  was  the  framework  and  process  which  enabled 
the  CSU  to  keep  on  track  and  to  develop  a  meaningful  AIMS 
Plan.  Finally,  the  implementation  of  the  AIMS  Plan  is 
dependent  upon  garnering  sufficient  resources.  This  means 
resources  for  the  end  users,  for  the  campus  information 
resource  management  function,  and  the  systemwide  AIMS  team  to 
enable  them  to  acquire  quality  applications  software, 
productivity  tools ,  the  uppropriate  technology  environment , 
adequate  facilities,  and  the  appropriate  staffing  to 
effectively  implement  the  AIMS  Plan. 

LESSONS  LEARNED 


Several  lessons  were  learned  from  AIMS  project,  including:  top 
level  commitment  is  essential;  user  involvement  is  vital; 
conflict  is  healthy  as  long  as  confrontation  can  be  minimized; 
politics  are  keystone;  (political  decisions  are  imperative  to 
accomplish  such  a  task) ;  technocrats  have  power ,  particularly 
in  State  control  agencies;  timing  is  everything;  and  the 
proper  chemistry  makes  it  happen. 
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SUMMARY 

It  was  chemistry  among  the  users  on  campuses,  and  in  the 
Chancellor's  Office  working  through  the  Information  Management 
Systems  Committee  with  the  aid  of  an  outside  consultant,  which 
resulted  in  a  quality  AIMS  Plan.  Now  it  is  up  to  the  vision 
and  understanding  of  t^3  Governor,  his  staff  and  the 
Legislature  and  its  staff  to  see  fit  to  provide  the  funds  to 
enable  the  CSU  to  implement  the  AIMS  Plan  so  that  future 
generations  of  CSU  students  will  be  better  served. 


FOOTNOTES 


The — California  State  University  Information  Resource 
Plan;      1985-9Q .   p.  12. 


Ray  Clark,  Associate  Director.   Division  of  Information 

Sygtems ,  Analysis    &    Planning    Group.    Memo.  January. 
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The  CaSifornia  State  University 
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A  CM        MASTER  PLAN  FOR  COMPUTING r  COMMUNICATIONS 
AND  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


Dr.  James  A.  Muir 
Director  r  Computer  Center 
University  of  Puerto  Rico 
Rio  Piedras  Campus 
Rio  Piedrasr  PR  00931 


ABSTRACT 


In  early  1984  the  Rio  Piedras  Campus  of  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico  decided  to  acquire  a  Student  Information  System  to  replace 
an  obsolete  card-oriented  system.  It  became  clear  that  it  would 
be  much  better  to  acquire  a  fully  integrated  information  system 
containing  student ^  financial  and  human  resources  components, 
plus  MIS  and  decisior  support  features,  and  that  such  a  system 
would  require  corresponding  changes  in  our  computing  and 
communications  infrastructure-  To  address  these  needs,  the 
Computer  Center  prepared  a  five  year  Master  Plan  for  the  planning 
and  implementation  of  computing,  communications  and  information 
systems.  The  Plan  has  now  received  Campus  approval  and  awaits 
funding  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

This  presentation  describes  the  development  of  the  Master 
Plan,  from  the  identification  of  campus  needs,  to  the  synthesis 
of  specific  strategic  and  tactical  plans  to  fulfill  these  needs 
by  1990.  It  also  disrjsses  related  budgetary,  personnel  and 
management  considerations . 
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A  CAMPUS  MASTER  PLAN  FOR  COMPUTING,  COMMUNICATIONS 
AND  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


A)  INTRODUCTION 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PUERTO  RICO  AND  RIO  PIEDRAS  CAMPUS  ENVIRONMENTS 

The  University  of  Puerto  Rico  is  very  much  like  a  typical 
state  university  system.  The  original,  main  campus  was 
established  in  Rio  Piedras  (San  Juan)  in  1903,  There  are  two 
other  large  campuses — one  specializing  in  engineering  and 
agriculture,  in  Mayaguez,  and  the  Medical  Sciences  Campus  in  San 
Juan.  In  addition  there  are  two  four-year  university  colleges 
and  a  system  of  six  two-year  regional  colleges  scattered  around 
the  Island.  The  various  campus  chancellors  report  to  a  Central 
Administration  headed  by  a  President,  who  in  turn  reports  to  a 
Board  of  Trustees  called  the  Council  on  Higher  Education. 

The  Rio  Piedras  Campus  has  about  22,000  students  out  of  a 
total  of  52,000  for  the  entire  UPR  system.  Student  costs  are 
quite  low — $15/credit  hour  for  undergraduate  students — and  there 
are  only  two  dormitories,  so  about  90%  of  the  students  are 
commuters.  The  student  population  has  been  essentially  constant 
from  year  to  year,  so  we  are  not  a  tuition-driven  campus.  Most 
university  funding  is  assigned  according  to  a  formula  from  the 
Commonwealth  government.  Most  students  receive  substantial 
amounts  of  financial  aid.  Several  departments  on  our  campus  have 
doctoral  programs,  which  bring  in  perhaps  $3-4 , 000 , 000/year  in 
mainly  federal  grants,  and  supplements  the  approximately 
$80,000,000  campus  operating  budget.  Most  instruction  at  the 
undergraduate  level  is  in  Spanish,  decreasingly  so  at  the 
graduate  level. 

COM,  JTING,  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  ON  CAMPUS 

The  Computer  Center  presently  has  an  ISM  4341-Mll  processor 
for  administrative  use  (MVS),  linked  by  RSCS  to  an  IBM  4381-M02 
which  is  used  tor  academic  work  (VM) .  The  4341  will  probably  be 
changed  soon  for  another  4381  in  order  to  support  planned  large- 
scale  information  systems.  A  conversion  to  SNA  is  underway  on 
both  systems.  Computer  time  is  presently  free  except  for  external 
users.  By  next  year  v;e  will  have  about  250  terminals  or  PCs 
connecter'  to  those  i  I'ocessors,  including  clusters  of  terminals 
located  in  a  number  of  schools  on  campus .  The  number  of 
institutional  microcomputer*:^  xs  growing  rapidly,  but  few  faculty 
members  and  fewer  students  can  ^  ^ford  chem  at  present  prices. 

Communications — both  voice  and  data — are  currently  handled  by 
our  rather  old  (1972)  campus  telephone  system,  with  data  mostly 
transmitted  between  the  3705  front-end  processors  and  3274 
cluster  control  units  via  short-haul  line  drivers.  The  number  of 
telephones  and  telephone  lines  is  grossly  inadequate. 
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Our  information  systems,  like  those  at  many  other  schools, 
frequently  depend  on  old,  batch-oriented  programs  which  do  not 
communicate  amongst  themselves,  an.  so  are  unable  to  provide 
accurate  and  timely  information  when  decisions  need  to  be  taken. 

B)  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  STUDENT  INFORr;aTION  SYSTEM 

For  many  years  it  has  been  obvious  that  the  Rio  Piedras 
Campus  needs  better  systems  of  information.  This  has  been 
especially  true  in  the  processes  related  to  our  students — 
Admissions,  Registration,  Financial  Aid,  etc. — all  of  which  are 
batch-oriented  programs  using  punched  cards.  We  had  already 
converted  many  other  systems  considered  more  important  from  batch 
to  on-line,  including  Personnel,  Payroll  and  parts  of  the  Library 
and  Finance  systems.  Limitations  in  our  ability  to  recruit  and 
retain  people  within  our  computer  center  who  cou]^  'develop  more 
integrated  software  in  these  areas  led  us  t-;  utilize  local 
consultants  for  that  purpose.  This  too  was  of  only  limited 
success,  since  the  consultants  tended  to  know  programming  very 
well  but  not  the  functioning  of,  say,  the  accounting  office. 
They  knew  even  less  about  how  to  integrate  the  systems  needed  by 
our  entire  collection  of  administrative  offices. 

Beginning  in  1982,  outside  consultants  were  brought  in  to  make 
recommendations  about  a  Student  Information  System.  IBM  provided 
an  Application  Transfer  Team,  which  made  a  valuable  start  in 
defining  our  needs.  In  198  J  the  Cam.pus  contracted  other 
consultants  to  survey  the  companies  that  offered  systems  which 
might  be  suitable  for  our  Student  Information  System  needs. 

Early  in  1984,  the  Campus  decided  to  complete  these 
evaluations  and  to  proceed  with  the  implementation  of  a  state-of- 
the-art  Student  Information  System.  A  Steering  Committee  was 
formed,  consisting  of  the  deans  of  administration,  academic 
affairs  and  students,  plus  the  directors  of  planning  and  of  the 
computer  center.  A  project  director  was  designated  to  head  the 
project.  He  reported  to  the  Steering  Committee  via  the  Computer 
Center  Director.  Since  most  of  the  members  of  the  Steering 
Committee  normally  report  to  the  Chancellor  anyway, 
communications  were  reasonably  good  between  the  project  and  the 
top  campus  administration. 

During  the  remainder  of  1984,  the  computer  center  and  project 
directors  dedicated  a  substantial  part  of  their  time  to 
investigate  the  experiences  of  other  universities  in  search  of  a 
state-of-the-art  Student  Information  System.  The  search  soon 
reached  the  CAUSE  office  in  Boulder,  where  its  director  provided 
an  invaluable  orientation  about  information  systems  in  general. 
Subsequently,  we  attended  other  meetings,  including  EDUCOM, 
Cr  .IREC,  SNOWMASS  SEMINAR  IN  ACADEMIC  COMPUTING  and  a  NACUBO/ACUTA 
telecommunications  seminar .  The  information  shared  at  these 
meetings  and  copies  of  Requests  For  Proposals  (RFPs)  that  we 
acquired  proved  to  be  invaluable  in  helping  us  make  our  own  plans 
for  improving  our  information  systems. 
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We  thus  began  the  effort  of  defining  our  own  needs,  so  that  we 
could  synthesize  our  own  Student  Information  System  RFP.  This 
was  done  by  forming  a  number  of  working  committees  including  many 
of  the  middle  managers  who  knew  our  present  system  intimately 
and  who  would  later  have  to  make  the  system  work.  In  this  way 
the  RFP  that  was  finally  produced  would  be  seen  by  them  as 
fulfilling  their  requirements,  and  the  proposals  that  they  would 
subsequently  evaluate  would  lead  to  a  final  product  which  they 
would  be  personally  proud  of,  and  enthusiastically  help  to 
implement  in  their  respective  offices. 

C)  THE  NEED  FOR  A  MASTER  PLAN 

As  our  search  for  a  state-of-the-art  Student  Information 
System  progressed,  it  became  clear  that  only  two  companies  could 
provide  such  a  system  for  a  complex  institution  like  ours.  Since 
each  of  these  companies  offers  an  integrated  package  consisting 
of  three  basic  components — a  Student  System,  a  Financial  System 
and  a  Personnel  System —  it  became  increasingly  important  to 
consider  the  interfaces  between  the  Student  Information  System  we 
wished  to  acquire  and  our  other  existing  systems  or  the  other  two 
component  systems  which  the  vendors  would  wish  to  sell. 

At  UPR,  financial  aid  is  calculated  by  the  Student  Aid 
Office,  and  paid  cut  by  the  Bursar's  Office,  Both  of  these  are 
part  of  the  Student  Information  System.  Unfortunately  the 
Finance  Office  has  to  fiscalize  these  payments  inaependently  of 
the  Student  Aid  Office,  so  we  need  an  interface  between  the 
Student  and  Financial  Systems.  In  addition,  the  Bursar's  Office 
is  in  charge  of  collecting  other  accounts  receivable,  so  it  too 
must  have  an  interface  between  the  Student  and  Financial  Systems. 
When  all  of  these  interfaces  were  identified,  we  found  a  strong 
case  for  acquiring  the  Financial  System  as  well  as  the  Student 
System,  rather  than  spending  time  and  money  making  modifications 
to  the  new  Student  System  and/or  the  existing  Financial  System, 
so  that  they  would  be  integrated. 

To  support  institutional  research,  we  also  need  interfaces 
between  the  Personnel  System  and  the  other  two  systems.  An 
obvious  case  might  be  in  determining  the  cose  of  instruction, 
which  requires  knowledge  of  the  budget  of  each  department,  the 
number  of  professors  and  other  staff  in  each  department  and  their 
salaries,  plus  the  number  of  students  in  each  course  and 
department.  In  the  absence  of  strong  existing  systems,-  we  found 
it  easy  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  the  entire 
integrated  set  of  systems  from  a  single  vendor,  subject  only  to 
limi tat  ions  of  budget  and  of  time  for  their  implementation. 

The  acquisition  of  new  information  systems  in  all  of  these 
administrative  areas  will  also  require  significant  additions  to 
our  communications  network  in  order  to  provide  computer  access 
from  many  more  offices.  Since  our  present  telephone  network  is 
inadequate  at  best,  it  quickly  became  clear  that  we  would  have  to 
do  a  thorough  overhaul  of  our  communications  system  as  well  as  of 
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our  computing  and  information  systems. 

Since  it  became  clear  that  significant  changes  in  our 
information  systems  would  only  be  successful  if  carried  out  in  a 
coordinated  fashion  with  our  computing  and  communications 
systems,  the  Computer  Center  decided  to  carry  the  matter  to  its 
logica.*.  conclusion  by  preparing  a  comprehensive  Master  Plan  for 
all  of  Computing,  Communications,  and  Information  Systems  on 
campus.  In  this  way  we  could  also  incorporate  plans  for  related 
fields  such  as  text  processing  and  the  Print  Shop,  office 
automation,  an  on-line  library  catalog,  local  area  networking, 
and  other  components  needed  for  strong  academic  and 
administrative  infrastructures • 

D)  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MASTER  PLAN 


Neither  the  Rio  Piedras  Campus  nor  the  UPR  as  a  whole  have 
adopted  comprehensive  Master  Plans  or  Mission  Statements, 
although  various  efforts  have  been  made  in  those  directions  in 
recent  years.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  little,  if  any, 
policy  making  or  planning  has  been  done  in  such  dynamic  fields 
as  computing,  communications,  and  information  systems. 

The  situation  has  not  been  helped  by  a  lack  of  centralized 
responsibility  and  authority  in  these  fields.  The  Computer 
Center  is  responisible  for  both  academic  and  administrative 
computing  on  campus,  and  reports  to  the  Dean  of  Administration. 
The  existing  Student  Information  System  has  been  under  the 
control  of  the  Registrar,  who  reports  to  the  Dean  of  Academic 
Affairs.  Finally,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Planning  and 
Development  reports  directly  to  the  Campus  Chancellor.  The 
Computer  Center  has  attempted  to  deal  with  all  of  these  entities 
in  what  may  be  called  an  "informal  consultation  model"--our 
approval  is  required  on  every  requisition  for  computer-related 
equipment  before  it  will  be  acted  on  by  our  Purchasing  Office. 
We  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  consult  with  users  in  an  attempt 
to  match  their  equipment  requests  with  the  needs  of  their  office. 
Needless  to  say,  though,  this  is  not  the  most  satisfactory  long- 
term  solution  to  our  needs  for  planning  and  policy-making. 

In  preparing  our  Master  Plan,  we  did  not  appoint  a  series  of 
committees  which  would  make  detailed  needs  analyses,  consult 
formally  with  large  numbers  of  academic  and  administrative  staff, 
and  make  long  lists  of  recommendations,  to  be  combined  into  a 
lengthy  and  comprehensive  report  two  years  later.  Such  a  report 
would  then  be  further  delayed  by  passage  through  ^he  Academic 
Senate  and  Campus  Administrative  Board  before  being  consMered  by 
the  President  and  Trustees  who  *^ould  have  to  approve  and  fund  the 
Plan.  We  felt  that  the  most  likely  reaction  by  the  top 
administration  to  such  a  report  would  be  to  request  a  shorter 
summary  of  the  most  important  facets  of  the  Plan.  We  thus 
attempted  to  save  two  years  time  by  informally  consulting  those 
same  groups  of  people  about  their  needs  and  recommendations, 
digesting    these  down    to  a    short  list    of  comprehensive  campus 
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strategies,  and  elaborating  brief  but  specific  tactical  plans  for 
each,  together  with  a  suggested  timetable  and  budget — all  in  a 
readable  75  page  report.  If  a  particular  tactical  plan  seemed 
more  like  only  the  skeleton  of  a  final  plan,  we  felt  that  was  not 
a  problem,  since  in  these  dynamic  fields  any  specific  plan  would 
soon  become  obsolete,  even  as  the  planning  process  would 
continue.  This  somewhat  unorthodox  approach  to  the  planning 
process  has  turned  out  to  be  quite  successful.  Work  on  the  Plan 
was  begun  in  August,  1984,  a  first  draft  was  approved  by  the  Dean 
of  Administration  by  the  end  of  November,  and  the  final  version 
was  approved  by  the  President  less  than  a  year  later. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  reactions  we  received  from 
different  persons  and  offices  on  campus  when  they  found  out  that 
a  serious  effort  was  being  made  to  alter  the  systems  they  had 
used  for  many  years.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  we  encountered 
very  little  resistance  to  our  plans,  even  from  those  who  were  not 
consulted  as  extensively  as  they  might  have  preferred  before  the 
part  of  the  plan  affecting  their  office  was  first  presented  to 
them.  Most  reactions  were  of  the  type  "Thank  goodness  somebody 
is  finally  going  to  do  something  about  We  were  careful  to 

balance  both  academic  and  administrative  needs,  so  as  to  obtain 
as  wide  a  spectrum  of  support  as  possible.  By  the  end  of  this 
process,  the  only  people  complaining  were  those  who  felt  left 
out,  and  who  then  helped  to  make  us  aware  of  other  opportunities 
for  mechanization    which  we  might  have  overlooked. 

Since  the  Master  Plan  was  a  logical  outgrowth  of  our  search 
i'ror  a  Student  Information  System,  it  was  subsequently  submitted 
cor  the  approval  of  the  Steering  Committee  in  charge  of  that 
System.  This  assured  high-level  campus  support  for  the  Plan, 
and  minimized  opposition. 

After  additional  rounds  of  consulting  and  rewriting,  a  second 
draft  was  circulated  on  campus  in  February  1985,  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  an  accreditation  team  from  the  Middle  States 
Association.  The  very  favorable  comments  made  by  that  group 
while  they  were  on  campus  and  in  their  subsequent  report  were 
most  helpful  in  gaining  subsequent  support  for  the  Plan  from  the 
Chancellor  and  from  the  Cen.Lral  Administration. 

After  one  last  round  of  consultations  and  changes,  the  Plan 
was  submitted  on  May  1,  1985,  by  the  campus  Chancellor  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  A  new  President  took 
office  in  July,  and  shortly  thereafter  gave  his  full  support  to 
the  Plan,  saying  that  he  hoped  that  some  of  its  information 
system  aspects  could  be  applied  on  other  campuses  as  well. 

E)   COMPREHENSIVE  CAMPUS  STRATEGIES   \ND  TACTICAL  PLANS  FOR 
THEIR  IMPLEMENTATION 

We  began  this  project  with  a  needs  analysis,  identifying  many 
systems  that  needed  to  be  improved  or  totally  changed.  From 
these  we    synthesized  a  smaller  group    of  11  strategies    which  we 
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hope  will  fulfill  these  needs  by  about  1990.  We  then  developed  a 
tactical  plan  for  the  implementation  of  each  of  these  strategies. 
It  is  convenient  to  list  the  strategies  at  this  point,  and  then 
further  explain  them  and  their  corresponding  tactical  ^-.lans. 


AN  INTEGRATED  CAMPUS  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 

OFFICE  AUTOMATION  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  COMPUTER  LITERACY 
FACULTY  AND  STUDENT  COMPUTER  LITERACY 
MICROCOMPUTER  ACQUISITION 

LIBRARY  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHIC/REFERENCE  SYSTEMS 
INSTRUCTIONAL  COMPUTING  FACILITIES  INFRASTRUCTURE 
RESEARCH  COMPUTING  FACILITIES  INFRASTRUCTURE 
TEXT  PROCESSING  AND  PRINTING 
T^ELEPHONE/TELECOMMUNICATIONS  SYSTEMS 
LOCAL  AREA  (CAMPUS)  NETWORKS/  UPRENET  AND  3ITNET 
ORGANIZATION  AND  PLANNING 


1)  AN  INTEGRATED  CAMPUS  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  — Our  existing 
systems  of  information — student,  financial  and  personnel — should 
be  replaced  with  an  integrated  state-of-the-art  system  from  a 
company  that  is  expected  to  maintain  and  enhance  its  product  for 
the  indefinite  future.  This  must  be  complemented  by  MIS  and  DSS 
tools,  to  fully  utilize  the  resulting  information. 

Our  primary  concern  has  been  and  remains  the  installation  of  a 
new  Student  Information  System  to  replace  the  weakest  of  our 
existing  campus  information  systems.  Thus,  a  100  page  RFP  for 
this  system  was  issued  on  June  3,  1985,  and  sent  to  three 
companies  which  had  expressed  an  interest  in  submitting  a  bid. 
Two  proposals  were  subsequently  received  by  July  31. 

For  evaluation,  we  selected  a  conunittee  consisting  of  20 
persons,  most  of  whom  were  chosen  from  among  the  50  persons  who 
ad  helped  draft  the  RFP,  and  also  a  few  fresh  faces.  This 
conunittee  then  evaluated  the  written  proposals  from  both 
companies  and  also  listened  *'wo-"day  live  presentations  by  each 
company  on  our  campus,  while  they  were  interactively  connected  to 
their  state-side  computer  systevs .  As  a  result ,  one  of  the 
companies  was  clearly  the  winner.  As  an  additional  check  on  our 
evaluation,  a  group  of  .embers  of  the  evaluation  team 
subsequently  visited  two  sites  where  the  winning  company's 
products  had  been  recently  installed,  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
those  products  can  be  expected  to  function  properly  in  our 
environment  with  a  minimum  of  modifications. 
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We  are  now  be"  inning  final  contract  negotiations  with  the 
winning  company^  and  hope  to  begin  next  Tebruary  to  install  both 
the  student  and  financial  systems,  and  the  personnel  system  about 
18-24  months  later.  Since  we  are  but  one  campus  of  a  larger 
university  system^  the  installation  of  their  products  by  other 
campuses  as  well  as  by  the  UPR  Central  Administration  is  also 
being  considered. 

MIS  and  DSS  tools  will  be  provided  partly  by  th.  integrated 
system  itself  by  its  report-writing  and  query  software.  We  can 
also  use  our  existing  software,  including  SAS  products  and  the 
Stanford  SPIRES  DBMS.  The  NCHEMS  DSS  screen-oriented  Demonstrator 
will  serve  as  a  model  for  developing  our  own  DSS. 

We  believe  that  effective  middle  management  requires  that  each 
departmental  office  participate  in  the  MIS  in  order  to  be  able  co 
accesSf  and  perhaps  download,  (but  not  alter)  the  files  of 
students,  personnel  and  accounts  corresponding  to  that  department 
(only).  Similarly,  each  academic  dean  would  have  access  to  all 
files  for  his/her  faculty  or  school,  while  key  offices  such  as 
the  Planning  Office  or  the  Chancellor's  Office  would  have  access 
to  all  such  files.  A  number  of  other  files  containing  aggregate 
institutional  data  should  be  made  widely  available. 

2)  OFFICE  AUTOMATION  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  COMPUTER  LITERACY  —Each 
administrative  or  academic  unit  must  become  sufficiently  computer 
literate  so  that  they  can  carry  out  the  administrative  functions 
required  by  the  above  system.  Adequate  equipment,  programs,  and 
training  will  be  required. 

The  implementation  of  our  integrated  information  system  will 
require  the  conversion  of  many  academic  and  administrative 
offices  from  being  paper-  and  signature-driven  towards  a 
paperless,,  on-line  environment.  Such  mechanization  must  be 
accompanied  by  appropriate  concerns  for  personnel.  So  far  our 
experience  has  been  positive,  in  that  we  have  involved  as  many 
middle  managers  as  possible  in  the  preparation  of  the  Student 
System  RFP.  Other  offices,  which  might  have  resisted  changinq 
their  existing  systems  have  more  often  adopted  a  "Me ,  too" 
attitude.  We  will  try  to  idencify  persons  in  each  office  who  are 
eager  to  computerize  office  functions,  and  then  aid  them  by 
providing  needed  equipment,  training  and  moral  support.  The  key 
element  is  training  in  the  use  of  standardized  software  p<"  :kages, 
including  a  word  processor,  a  spreadsheet/  a  data  base  package,  a 
graphics  package,  and  some  knowledge  of  communications. 

3)  FACULTY  AND  STUDENT  COMPUTER  LITERACY  — Faculty  computer 
literacy  must  be  promoted  so  that  there  will  exist  a  permanent 
pool  of  persons  available  to  train  succeeding  generations  of 
students  to  be  "computer  litei  te"  according  to  the  needs  of 
their  particular  disciplines. 

We  clearly  cannot  require  our  students  to  purchase  their  own 
microcomputers,      nor    can    the    inst.cution    provide  sufficient 
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computing  resources  so  that  there  will  be  micros  in  every 
classroom,  laboratory  and  dormitory.  What  we  can  do  is  to 
acquire  an  adequate  number  and  kind  of  micros  and  terminals  on 
campus  so  that  all  graduating  students  can  be  required  to  reach  a 
minimum  level  of  proficiency  in  computer  or  microcomputer  usage 
suited  for  their  particular  discipline — graphics  and  design  in 
architecture,  spreadsheets  in  business,  text-processing  and 
bibliographic  data  base  systems  in  the  humanities,  etc. 

We  thus  need  adequate  equipment  and  trained  faculty  members. 
We  are  rapidly  acquiring  clusters  of  micros  and  terminals  in  all 
of  the  schools  on  campus,  and  as  prices  keep  coming  down,  we 
should  soon  be  able  to  acquire  enough  equipment  to  be  able  co 
achieve  student  computer  literacy.  The  problem  is  to  first 
achieve  faculty  computer  literacy.  This  problem  will  be  attacked 
by  some  combination  of  techniques — offering  seminars  to  faculty 
members  in  small  groups  or  even  a  one-to-one  basis;  providing 
release  time  or  equipment  loans  to  faculty  members  who  design  or 
revise  courses  to  make  use  of  computer  applications;  or  adopting 
other  reward  mechanisms  such  as  recognition  of  these  faculty 
improve'nent  efforts  by  appropriate  personnel  committees. 

4)  MICROCOMPUTER  ACQUISITION  — We  must  provide  microcomputers 
(or  terminals),  as  cheaply  as  possible,  to  all  administrative  and 
academic  offices,  and  to  faculty,  staff  and  students  capable  of 
utilizing  them,  plus  appropriate  training  in  their  use. 

The  new  integrated  information  system  will  help  to  some 
extent,  since  it  will  require  installing  terminals  in  many 
additional  offices.  IBM  now  gives  individual  microcomputer 
purchasers  the  same  32%  discount  as  it  does  for  its 
institutional  sales.  The  Computer  Center  has  acted  as  go-between 
on  this  program,  providing  orientation  both  before  and  after  the 
purchase,  for  a  charge  of  $50.  We  have  been  less  successful  in 
obtaining  discounts  from  other  suppliers,  since  while  IBM 
considers  Puerto  Rico  part  of  its  domestic  market,  Apple  and 
Digital  do  not.  Recently  an  Apple  Educational  Foundation  of 
Puerto  Rico  was  formed,  and  we  are  attempting  to  negotiate 
discounts  with  them,  perhaps  as  part  of  a  consortium  of  Island 
universities.  Another  technique  which  might  help  increase 
individual  microcomputer  acquisitions  would  be  for  the  University 
to  provide  no-  or  low-interest  loans  to  professors  or  students, 
repayable  in  12-24  months. 

5)  LIBRARY  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHIC/REFERENCE  SYSTEMS  —On-line  library 
catalogs  and  other  bibliographic  tools  and  data  bases  should  be 
accessible  to  all  users — academic  or  administrative — in  as  wide  a 
variety  o£  locations  as  possible. 

Although  the  Library  presently  has  on-line  systems  for 
ordering,  cataloging  and  circulation,  the  "card"  catalog  is  still 
on  cards.  We  propose  to  acquire  a  more  up-to-date  system  that 
will  replace  the  present  catalog  with  an  on-line  catalog  which 
permits  interactive    searching  of    the  collection.        We  hope  to 
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extend  the  conununications  so  that  library  access  is  possible  from 
essentially  any  tenainal  on  campus,  and  eventually  from  other  UPR 
campu'ies  and  from  other  universities  on  the  Island. 

6)  INSTRUCTIONAL  COMPUTING  FACILITIES  INFRASTRUCTURE  —The 
expansion  of  instructional  computing  facilities  begun  with  the 
acquisition  of  our  IBM  4381  computer  should  be  continued  by 
acquiring  additional  minicomputer  systems  and/or  clusters  of 
terminals  or  micros  for  those  colleges  not  already  equipped. 

Several  of  our  colleges  have  already  established  their  own 
academic  computing  centers,  with  clusters  of  terminals,  groups  of 
micros  and  two  minicomputers.  We  will  complete  a  basic  equipment 
infrastructure  by  adding  similar  clusters  of  terminals  or  micros 
in  other  colleges  that  presently  lack  them,  plus  additional 
minicomputers  in  one  or  two  schools  that  need  large  amounts  of 
ccmputing  power.  We  recently  acquired  an  IBM  7171  protocol 
converter  with  64  ports,  with  which  we  can  provide  access  to 
smaller  academic  units  via  inexpensive  ASCII  terminals  or  micros. 

7)  RESEARCH  COMPUTING  FACILITIES  INFRASTRUCTURE  —Researchers 
should  be  provided  the  quantity  and  quality  of  computing 
resources  required  for  carrying  out  their  work,  including 
reasonably  fast  processors,  color  graphics  terminals  and 
plotters,  and  access  to  remote  data  bases  and  networks. 

There  is  often  a  strong  correlation  between  good  research  and 
good  instruction.  if  a  good  infrastructure  of  ins'iructional 
computing  facilities  is  provided,  then  it  will  in  large  part 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  research  community.  What  is  needed  in 
addition  for  researchers  are  some  more  specialized  facilities. 
They  will  have  adequate  processor  capacity  for  the  next  few  years 
via  the  4381.  An  upgrade  to  the  4381  or  an  array  processor  may 
be  needed  in  2-3  years,  and  is  provided  for  in  the  budget.  High 
quality  color  graphics  equipment  and  a  medium  speed  lasei.  printer 
will  be  provided  at  the  Computer  Center.  Finally  we  will  provide 
access  to  a  variety  of  bibliographic  data  base  resources.  In 
some  cases,  such  as  the  federal  government  census  data  and 
crystallographic  data  bases,  these  will  be  available  on-line  on 
our  system.  In  other  cases,  accesc  to  DIALOG,  LEXIS,  etc.,  or  to 
a  supercomputer  facility  can  only  be  made  at  present  via  DDD  or 
TELENET.    We  will  try  to  reduce  the  data  transmission  costs. 

8)  TEXT-PROCESSING  AND  PRINTING  —Facilities  must  be  available 
Tn  the  Computer  Center  and  Print  Shop  so  that  users  may  have 
inexpensive  word  processors,  microcomputers  and  printers  in  their 
offices,  yet  be  able  to  communicate  with  suitable  laser  or  other 
high-quality  printing  equipment  for  printing  theses  and 
proposals,  forms  design,  and  producing  catalogs  and  journals. 

We  have  already  begun  to  experiment  with  newer  facilities — 
this  manuscript  was  prepared  using  Waterloo  SCRIPT  and  a  Xerox 
laser  printer.        We  plan  to  go  from  this  pilot  project    to  a 

more    versatile    device,      such    as  a    Xerox    8700.        This  will 
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eventually  be  the  basis  for  serving  several  types  of  users:  1) 
Academic  users  all  over  the  campus  will  be  able  to  prepare  theses 
or  manuscripts  on  their  own  inexpensive  equipment,  and  print  the 
final  draftr  in  camera-ready  form,  on  the  laser  printer,  2)  The 
University  publishes  catalogs  of  courses,  of  telephone  numbers, 
of  warehouse  materials,  etc.  Many  of  these  can  be  word  processed 
using  SCRIPT  and  a  new  version  produced  on  the  laser  printer  at 
more  frequent  intervals  than  at  present,  3)  A  number  of  schools 
and  departments  aJ.so  publish  scholarly  journals  through  what  are 
presently  time-cor suming,  expensive  methods.  This  process  will 
also  be  considerably  simplified,  4)  Finally,  our  Office  of 
Systems  and  Procedures  will  be  able  to  be  much  more  flexible  in 
its  design  of  forms  with  a  laser  printer,  with  its  fine  control 
of  printing  locations  and  fonts,  than  with  traditional  methods. 
We  hope  to  reduce  the  costs  of  printing  reports  on  special  forms, 
since  the  laser  printer  will  permic  merging  of  the  form  design 
with  the  data  to  be  printed  on  the  report,  using  blank  paper 
rather  than  more  expensive,  preprinted  forms, 

9)  TELEPHONE/TELECOMMUNICATIONS  SYSTEMS  —The  present  obsolete 
telephone  system  should  be  replaced  by  a  digital  PBX  which 
permits  maximum  flexibility  for  use  of  voice  and  data.  If  the 
campus  needs  to  be  rewired,  then  such  rewiring  should  provide  the 
capacity  for  voice,  data  and  video  transmission  adequate  for  the 
next  15  years. 

Local  telecommunications  firms  have  already  offered  the  campus 
a  new  digital  PBX  with  modest  data  communications  facilities  for 
less  than  we  arr  paying  in  rental  fees  to  the  Puerto  Rico 
Telephone  Company  for  our  present  obsolete  voice  system. 
Unfortunately,  these  vendors  generally  make  a  beauciful  visual 
presentation  accompanied  by  a  several  page  proposal  which  is  full 
of  promises  and  telecommunications  jargon  and  a  place  to  sign  at 
the  bottom.  In  view  of  the  complexity  of  this  issue,  we  are 
going  the  RFP  route,  so  that  we  end  up  with  what  we  need  on  our 
campus,  and  n  what  the  vendor  wants  to  sell  us.  We  have  formed 
a  Telecommunications  Committee  to  begin  our  needs  analysis,  and 
are  accumulating  RFPs  from  other  institutions  to  help  us.  Sooner 
or  later  we  will  need  the  services  of  outside  consultants  to  help 
with  the  more  technical  aspects,  such  as  hovv  much  data  can  or 
should  be  transmitted  via  the  PBX,  and  whether  or  not  Local  Area 
Nets  are  needed  or  whether  our  network  of  3274  units  on  leased 
^ ines  will  be  sufficient  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  seems  almost  certain  that  the  campus  will  need  to  be 
rewired,  since  only  about  half  of  the  offices  that  require 
telephone  service  are  provided  for,  and  a  new  telecommunications 
system  that  requires  more  than  one  pair/apparatus  would  be  out  of 
the  anestion,  A  lesson  learned  from  other  universities  is  that 
we  should  estimate  our  wiring  needs,  and  then  double  or  triple 
those  estimates.  We  should  also  take  advantage  of  any  rewiring  of 
the  campus  to  add  coaxial  and  optical  fibre  cables,  in  case  they 
are  needed  later  for  a  LAN, 
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10)  LOCAL  AREA  ( CAMPUS )  NETWORKS,  UPRENET  AND  BITNET  —Together 
with  or  in  addition  to  a  new  PBX,  provision  must  also  be  made  for 
campus  LANs  for  transmitting  large  quantities  of  data,  connecting 
an  increasing  number  of  microcomputers,  and  for  applications  such 
as  video  technology,  security  systems  and  electronic  mail.  Better 
communications  must  be  established  between  our  campus  and  the 
network  of  the  UPR  system  (UPRENET)  as  well  as  with  BITNET. 

Some  of  these  issues  are  related  to  the  acquisition  of  the  PBX 
mentioned  above,  and  will  be  dealt  with  while  consulting  about 
its  design  and  purchase.  We  will  experiment  with  networking 
schemes,  in  the  Computer  Center  or  as  part  of  our  Office 
Automation  project,  probably  starting  with  the  new  IBM  t^  en-ring 
network.  When  both  of  our  processors  are  connected  via  their 
front-end  processors  and  SNA  software,  then  any  terminal  on 
campus  can,  if  permitted  by  our  security  system,  access 
applications  on  either  the  administrative  or  academic  computers. 

Most  other  UPR  campuses  and  our  Central  Administration  are 
already  connected  via  DECNET  in  a  network  called  UPRENET.  We  will 
install  a  DECNET/SNA  gateway  to  permit  Rio  Piedras  to 
participate  in  UPRENET.  In  the  near  future  we  hope  to  connect  our 
IBM  system  to  BITNET,  so  as  to  access  the  growing  number  of 
universities  on  that  worldwide  network.  At  present  we  are  limited 
by  the  $2,500  cost  of  a  leased  line  to  the  mainland,  so  currently 
we  have  only  indirect  access  via  our  account  at  Stanford. 
Hopefully,  cheaper  X.25  techniques  will  soon  become  available. 

11)  ORGANIZATION  AND  PLANNING  — A  new  organizational  scheme  is 
required  on  the  Rio  Piedras  Campus  to  integrate  the  presently 
dispersed  units  in  charge  of  the  planning  and  implementation  of 
computing,  communications  and  information  systems.  Such  a  scheme 
must  provide  for  implementing  the  strategies  indicated  above  via 
appropriately  chosen  and  managed  project  teams. 

The  campus  presently  operates  via  an  "informal  consultation 
model"  in  that  various  offices  (usually)  consult  with  the 
Computer  Center  when  decisions  are  taken  affecting  computing, 
communications  and  informat  ion  systems .  For  thv?  Student 
Information  System,  it  was  realized  that  that  system  needed  top 
management  level  control,  and  so  it  was  placed  under  the  control 
of  a  Steering  Committee  which  reports  to  the  Chancellor.  The 
responsibility  of  this  Committee  has  gradually  evolved  so  as  to 
include  all  aspects  of  the  Master  Plan.  For  the  duration  of  the 
Plan,  1985-90,  we  have  proposed  that  the  Plan  be  administered  by 
the  Director  of  the  Computer  Center,  who  would  report  to  the 
Chancellor  directly,  and  also  via  the  Steering  Committee.  The 
present  Student  Information  System  Project  Director  would  become 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Plan,  in  charge  of  its  largest 
project — the  Integrated  Campus  Information  System.  Other  project 
directors  and  ad-hoc  committees  would  be  appointed  as  required, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Telecommunications  Committee. 
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A  growing  number  of  universities  hove  recognized  che 
interrelations  among  computing,  communications,  and  information 
systems,  and  the  importance  of  combining  the  responsibility  for 
all  of  these  into  one  office,  whjch  goes  by  different  names  such 
as  the  Office  of  Vice-Provost  or  Vice-Chancellor  for  Computing 
and  Information.  We  think  that  sooner  or  later  our  campus  should 
consider  a  similar  recganization. 

F)   SOME  COMMENTS  ON  BUDGET  AND  TIMETABLE 

Here  we  summarize  the  budget  requested  by  fiscal  year  for  the 
period  1985-90.  The  calculation  of  costs  for  each  fiscal  year 
period  assumes  that  some  cost  items  are  financed  over  the  five- 
year  period  (IBM  equipment  and  the  principal  software  contract). 
This  spreads  the  cost  out  fairly  evenly,  and  puts  the  payments 
more  or  less  in  line  with  the  expected  implementation  timetab^'e. 
After  ?990  recurring  costs  for  maintenance  and  additional 
permancat  personnel  come  to  approximately  $600,000/year . 

::UMMARY        PROPOSED  COSTS  (In  thousands  of  dollars) 


PROJECT  1:>85 

-85 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

TOTAL 

1) 

Int  Inf  System 

332 

395 

490 

418 

488 

$2,123 

2) 

Office  Automat 

51 

53 

55 

57 

59 

275 

3) 

FS  Comp  Lit 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

600 

4) 

Micro  Acquis 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

110 

5) 

Library/Ref 

300 

100 

50 

50 

50 

550 

6) 

Instruc  Facil 

435 

170 

70 

70 

70 

815 

7) 

Research  Facil 

30 

80 

35 

35 

3^ 

215 

8) 

Text  Process 

92 

32 

87 

42 

42 

295 

9) 

Tel/Comm 

162 

85 

85 

85 

65 

502 

10) 

Networks 

30 

15 

15 

15 

15 

90 

TOTALS:  $1,554 

1,062 

1,029 

1,024 

1,006 

$5,675 

G)  CONCLUSIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS; 

We  hope  that  this  case  study  of  a  campus  Master  Plan  and  its 
development  in  a  brief  time  period  will  be  of  value  to  others 
considering  a  similar  task.     A  few  bits  of  advice  might  be  added: 

1)  DON'T  assume  that  major  plans  must  come  from  the  P"'anning 
Office. 

2)  DO  attend  conferences,  visit  other  universities  and  collect 
RFPs  so  you  don't  reinvent  the  wheel. 

3)  DO  involve  users  in  writing  RFPs  and  evaluating  proposals^ — 
they  have  to  make  the  final  plans  work. 

4)  DO  include  something  in  the  plan  for  as  wide  a  variety  of 
academic  and  administrative  offices    as  possible,     to  qenerate 
widespread  support  and  minimize  opposition. 

5)  DO  remember  that  much  of  your  plan  will  change,  including 

its  Dudget  distribution.  Any  plan  becomes  obsolete  the  day 
it  is  approved,  but  the  planning  process  continues. 
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INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY  PLANNING:   A  MOVING  TARGET 
Phyllis  A.  Sholtys 
Northern  Kentucky  University 
Highland  Heights 
Kentucky 


Rapid  changes  in  information  processing 
Lcchnologies  are  creating  unprecedented 
opportunities  and  challenges  for  Colleges  and 
Universities.    Throughout  higher  education,  there 
is  mounting  concern  for  the  need  to  plan  foe 
information  technologie:^>  and  deal  effectively  with 
emerging  issues. 

How  is  it  possible  to  plan  for  information 
technologies  in  a  rapidly  changing  information 
environment?     Organ izat ional  responses  to  this 
challenge  vary  according  to  institutional  style. 
This  paper  presents  the  information  technology 
planning  method  developed  at  Northern  Kentucky 
University.     The  NKU  approach  borrowed  elements 
from  models  used  at  other  institutions,  melding 
them  into  a  strategic  planning  mechanism  suited  to 
NKU's  management  style.     Primarv  focus  is  on  the 
need  to  develop  a  strategy  which  can  remain  current 
and  flexible  while  guarding  against  capricious 
action.     Organizational  implications  and  planning 
issues  are  discussed. 
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Background  -  A  Time  of  Change 

Rapid  changes  in  intorir.ation  processing  technologies  are 
creating  unprecedented  opportunities  and  challenges  for 
Colleges  and  Universities.     Computers  are  at  the  heart  of  a 
profound  revolution  that  promises  to  rock  our  campuses. 
According  to  John  McCredie,  the  real  power  of  computers  lies 
in  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  are  becoming 
integrated  with  other  technologies  ranging  from  wristwatches 
and  telephones  to  robots. ^     The  synergy  resulting  from 
technological  convergence  provides  new  opportunities  to 
change  the  way  organizations  function  and  to  amplif>  the 
creative  processes  of  people  using  these  technologies. 

There  are,  however,   growing  pains  associated  with  rapid 
change.     Each  permutation  of  technological  advance  identifies 
new  issues  to  be  resolved.     7or  example,   institutions  still 
reeling  from  an  invasion  of  microcomputers,  are  now  facing 
demands  for  communication  networks  to  link  distributed 
computer  resources  and  support  research  access  to  remote 
sites.     Higher  education  is  becoming  increasingly  concerned 
about  developing  planning  strategies  that  can  anticipate  and 
cope  with  the  inevitable  technological  changes  ahead. 

Planning  Issues 

Before  institutions  can  oevelop  successful  planning 
strategies,  they  muse  recognize  that  the  technologi'^p^ 
planning  horizon  exterids  across  traditional  organizd.  >nal 
boundaries.     The  complicated  interrelationships  resulting 
from  merging  technologies   (and  the  accelerating  rate  of 
change)  require  constant  attention  and  coordinated  planning 
over  broad  technical  areas  which  in  the  past  have  functioned 
independently  of  one  another. 

Reorganization  of  functional  units  may  or  may  not  be  needed. 
However,   regardless  of  the  management  structure  under  which 
the  various  technologies  operate.   Integration  of  technologies 
for  long-range  and  capital  planning  purposes  Is  crucial  to 
avoid  v^verlap.   Incompatible  systems  and  wasted  funds. 

A  number  of  other  planning  and  policy  Issues  must  also  be 
addressed  by  each  Institution.     Computer/ technical  literacy 
Is  a  fundamental  Issue  to  be  clarified.     Since  there  Is  no 
universally  accepted  definition  of  technical  literacy,  each 
Institution  must  determine  appropriate  level3  for  Its 
constituents  -  students,  faculty  and  staff.     How  are  these 
levels  to  be  attained?     How  quickly?     Institutional  responses 
to  these  deliberations  will  form  the  basis  for  developing 
appropriate  planning  strategies. 


'John  W.  McCredie.  Campus  Computing  Strategies  (Bedford  MA: 
Digital  Press ,  1983)  p.  3. 
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Implicit  in  the  information  processing  revolution  is  the 
probability  chat  opportunities  and  aspirations  will  far 
outpace  available  human  and  financial  resources.  Thus, 
successful  planning  strategies  must  include  some  mechanism  to 
set  priorities,  ensure  that  they  are  established  within  the 
context  of  institutional  goals  and  objectives,  and  weigh  the 
relative  merits  of  allocations  in  the  context  of: 

1.  Academic  versus  administrative  needs.  Major 
emphasis  will  usually  focus  on  academic  needs  since 
resource  allocations  to  this  sector  quickly  impact  the 
educational  program.     '.dministra'iive  allocations 
typically  sustain  less  visible  activities  related  to 
cost  avoidance,   planning  support,  or  expanded  services  a 
In  an  era  of  increased  institutional  accountability  and 
efforts  to  serve  diverse  constituencies,  the  non- 
academic  functions  are  as  essential  for  institutional 
vitality  as  the  instructional  component. 

2.  Expansion  -  how  much  is  essential  and  achievable? 
Expressed  wants  and  actual  needs  are  always  difficult  to 
differentiate.     Further,  a  large  scale  implementation  is 
usually  needed  to  achieve  a  critical  mass  for  any  given 
technology.     However,  high  cost  and  rapid  technological 
change  often  mandate  incremental  implementation,  a  less 
^.han  ideal  c  ircums  tance  .2 

3.  Reallocation  of  existing  resources.     Given  the 
current  fiscal  constraints  within  which  higher  education 
functions  and  the  major  resources  required  to  provide 
information  processing  services,  many  institutions  will 
find  that  the  only  way  they  can  move  ahead  is  by 
reallocating  existing  resources,  a  difficult  decision, 

4.  Improvement/ expansion  of  services.     With  the  many 
opportunities  available,  hard  decisions  will  need  to  be 
made  about  whether  funding  is  to  be  directed  toward  new 
activities  or  if  more  benefit  can  accrue  from  expanding 
existing  services . 

Organizational  Implications 

Organizations  must  either  manage  information  processing 
technologies  or  risk  being  managed  by  them.  Effective 
planning  strategies  will: 

-  meet  institutional  needs  to  stay  informed  and 
knowledgeable  about  technological  advances  and  related 
institutional  implications  ; 


-^James  I.  Pt..-od,  "A  Case  For  The  Chief  Information 
Officer,"  CAUSE/ EFFECT,   September  1985,  p.  3. 
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-  provide  a  mechanism  to  coordinate  the  planning  for 
technLcal  iiriLts  so  as  to  def^Lne  couimon  standards  and 
develop  integrated  plans; 

-  develop  information  technology  plans  to  directly 
support  institutional  goals  and  objectives. 

-  ultimately  result  in  better  stewardship  of  fiscal 
resources  and  the  more  effective  utilization  of 
technology  by  personnel  within  the  organization. 

Planning  and  management  responsibilities  are  traditionally 
housed  within  the  same  organizational  unit  -  those  who 
provide  services  are  expected  to  plan  for  their  continued 
growth  and  development.     However,  with  the  rapid  blurring  of 
the  boundaries  between  once  distinct  information  processing 
technologies,  separate  planning  for  each  area  is  no  longer 
desirable.     There  are  two  basic  approaches  to  developing 
planning  strategies  to  cope  with  this  changing  environment. 
One  option  is  to  reorganize  so  that   information  processing 
units  are  coordinated  under  the  same  organizational  umbrella. 
The  second  option  is  to  develop  a  planning  mechanism  that 
transcends  established  management  channels  without  changing 
operational  reporting.     Both  approaches  are  in  use. 

Many  institutions  have  responded  to  this  challenge  by 
appointing  a  senior  level  administrator  to  coordinate 
implementation  and  use  of  information  technologies  and  to 
integrate  the  planning  process. 3  The  role  of  the  chief 
information  officer  (CIO)   usually  includes  management 
responsibility  for  the  technical  units  as  well.  Other 
institutions  have  created  organizations  such  as  the  Center 
for  Information  Technology  at  Stanford  University  which  has 
responsibility  for  planning  and  management  of  the  major 
campus  information  processing  technologies.^     Both  models 
typically  include  one  or  more  advisory  groups  as  part  of  the 
plann ing  process  . 

In  institutions  where  management  responsibility  for 
information  processing  technologies  is  dispersed  throughout 
the  campus,  some  institutions  have  responded  to  planning 
needs  by  establishing  high  level  steering  committees  charged 
with  coordination  of  the  planning  process  and  establishing 
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^John  Gantz,  '*Telecommunicat  ions  Management  :  Who  *  s  In 
Charge?,"  Telecommunicat  ion  Products  -f  Technology ,  October 


1985,  p.  Also  see  JuditF 

Sweeps  Campuses,   Colleges  Vie 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Eduction, 
^Paul  R.  Kaufman,  "Stanford 
Strategies ,  John  W.  McCredie, 
1983)  pp.  149-154. 


A.  Turner,  "As  Use  of  Computers 
for  *  Czars*   To  Manage  Them," 

May  30,   1984,  p.   1 . 
University,"  in  Campus  Comput ing 
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long-term  directions . 5  in  this  model,  formal  coordination 
of  planning  becomes  the  catalyst  to  initiate  communication 
among  unit  heads  who  report  to  different  vice  presidential 
officers,  while  the  increased  convergence  in  information 
technologies  tends  to  create  a  common  sphere  of  interest  to 
draw  the  groups  together. 

The  Northern  Kentucky  University  Response 

The  strategic  planning  mechanism  used  at  Northern  Kentucky 
University  (NKU)   evolved  as  the  information  environment  moved 
from  highly  centralized  computation  toward  a  future  of 
decentralized  information  processing.  Historically, 
computing  and  the  other  information  process ing  technologies 
at  Northern  Kentucky  University  had  been  guided  by  a  handful 
of  people,  relying  on  informal  consensus  rather  than 
university-wide  planning  to  guide  their  efforts^  Capital 
planning  was  linked  to  the  statewide  biennial  budget 
process. 

About  five  years  ago,  recognition  -^.f  the  need  for  a  more 
structured  method  of  defining  pri;iities  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Computer  Services  Policy  Committee. 
Membership  was  composed  of  the  university's  chief  line 
officers  and  the  Budget  Director,   thus  insuring  both  an 
institutional  perspective  and  high-level  support  for  major 
decisions.     In  turn,   the  Committee  utilized  both  a  cask  force 
and  a  team  of  outside  consultants  to  assist  in  developing  a 
long-range  plan  for  information  systems  and  office  automation 
technologies . 

During  the  Fall  of  1982,   the  Vice  President  of  Administration 
recommr.ided  to  the  Policy  Committee  and  to  the  President  that 
the  information  resource  functions  of  computer  services,  word 
processing/office  information  systems,  and  institutional 
research  be  grouped  under  the  umbrella  of  information 
management  and  that  a  new  position  of  Assistant  Vice 
President  for  Information  Management  be  created  to  head  the 
unit«     Approval  was  given  and  the  position  filled  in  October 
1:^83.     Although  Information  Management  personnel  are 
responsible  for  data  networking,  responsibility  for  voice  and 
video  systems  was  not  transferred.     However,  all  functions 
ultimately  report  to  the  Vice  President  for  Administration, 
thus  planning  coordination  is  feasible.6 

After  the  appointment  of  the  assistant  vice  president,  the 
Policy  Committee  was  renamed  the  Information  Management 
Policy  Committee  and     he  scope  of  policy  decisions  broadened. 
It  is  this  group  that  reviews  and  makes  final  recommendations 

^John  W.  McCredie,   Campus  Computing  Strategies   (Bedford  MA: 
Digital  Press,   1983)  p.   11.  ~ 

^Phyllis  A.  Sholtys,  "Impact  of  Information  Management  in  the 
University  Setting,"  CAUSE/ EFFECT,   September  198*^    pp.  25-26. 
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to  the  President  regarding  direction  and  priorities  for 
information  processing  activities. 

The  resulting  NKU  information  technology  planning  process 
borrows  elements  from  both  the  chief  information  officer 
model  and  from  the  steering  committee  model  described 
earlier:     The  university  designated  a  chief  information 
officer  who  directly  organizes  and  coordinates  computer 
services,  office  automat  ion/ inf ormat  ion  process  ing , 
institutional  research,  and  information  center  functions. 
The  CIO  also  has  an  assi<>ned  leadership  role  in  coordinating 
the  planning  for  voice  and  video  networks  with  data  network 
planning . 

There  are,  nonetheless,  other  information  technology  planners 
and  functions  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  administrative 
affairs.     The  university  library  reports  to  the  Provost  as  do 
the  Directors  for  Media  Services  and  Academic  Computing.  The 
Director  of  Media  Services  has  a  leadership  role  in  defining 
academic  video  needs  and  the  Director  of  Academic  Computing 
is  responsible  for  defining  faculty  and  student  computing 
needs.     To  counterbalance  this  split  reporting  structure, 
the  Information  Management  Policy  Committee  functions  as  a 
steering  committee  by  providing  a  mechanism  to  insure  that 
coordinated  planning  takes  place  among  units.     It  also 
provides  legitimacy  to  plans  that  involve  cross- 
j ur isd ictional  lines  . 

Assessment  and  Implications 

The  two  year  period  after  initiation  of  the  new 
organizational  and  planning  mechanism  has  produced 
significant  accomplishments:     A  development  plan  is  in  place, 
needs  which  had  been  placed  on  hold  are  now  being  addressed, 
stalled  projects  have  been  reactivated  and  planning  for  the 
future  of  information  technology  at  NKU  is  an  on-going 
process.     For  example: 

Inst i tut ional  research  has  been  reorgani zed  and 
revitalized.     Expanded  support  services  are  being 
provided  to  the  University  community  and  external 
reporting  is  marked  by  increased  precision. 

An  institutional  commitment  was  made  to  base  all  new 
mainframe  systems  on  database  technology;  installation 
of  a  relational  data  base  is  complete  and  the  system  is 
in  active  use. 

An  extensive  evaluation  process  of  vendor-supplied 
application  packages  was  accomplished  and  a  decision 
made  to  develop  new  in-house  systems  instead.     A  major 
student  information  development  project  is  now 
underway . 
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A  plan  for  office  automation  was  developed  and 
approved.     equipnient  and  software  oolicies  are  in  nl  acp 
a  dedicated  word  processing  system  and  approximately  200 
new  microcomputers  are  in  use  throughout  campus  offices. 

Information  center  services  in  support  of  user- 
computing  are  being  provided*     A  small  cadre  of  part- 
time  personnel  provide  classes,  consulting  and  hot-line 
support  for  all  University  office  personnel.  The 
information  center  has  also  become  the  vehicle  to 
deliver  instruction  for  the  administrator-staff  portion 
of  the  University  computer  literacy  program.     Almost  300 
administrators  and  staff  personnel  have  taken  courses 
offered  through  the  information  center  for  a  total  "seat 
count"  of  more  than  900  registrations. 

-    A  Campus  Communications  Committee  has  been  formed 
under  the  leadership  of  the  CIO  and  is  addressing  long- 
range  campus  communication  needs  for  data,  voice  ar^ 
video . 

The  introduction  of  a  chief  information  officer,  combined 
with  a  policy  committee  that  also  functions  as  a  steering 
committee,  provides  a  successful  approach  to  strategic 
planning  for  information  technologies  at  Northern  Kentucky 
University.     While  the  planning  mechanism  developed  at  NKU 
may  lack  elegance  when  viewed  from  the  perspective  of 
organizational  theory,   it  accommodates  the  political 
realities  and  management  style  of  the  University. 

Alternative  approaches  to  planning  may  be  more  suitable  and 
effective  in  other  campus  environmencs .     However,  whatever 
specific  strategy  is  employed,   it  is  important  that  the 
issues  raised  by  information  technologies  be  addressed  at  a 
policy  level.     The  impact  of  rapid  evolution  is  further 
compounded  by  convergence  of  the  technologies.     Colleges  and 
Universities  must  take  steps  to  ensure  that  an  institutional 
perspective  is  incorporated  in  r^e  planning  process  for 
development  and  implementation  of  information  technologies. 
The  void  created  by  the  lack  of  coordinated  planning  will 
bring  costly  mistakes  in  the  use  of  both  technology  and 
personnel . 
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Tacklinq  Security  Issues  from  a  Management  Perspective 
Martin  A,  Smith  &  Francesca  Maltese 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst  Boston  Worcester 
Massachusetts 


Security,  or  the  lack  of  it,  is  a  problem  that  is  often 
considered  a  technical  on^.    Universities  focus  their  energies 
on  making  certain  that  the  technology  can  provide  as  much 
security  as  possible.    While  all  of  this  is  certainly 
worthwhile,  it  misses  the  central  point:    that  security  is  a 
managerial,  not  a  technical  problem  and  must  be  approached  as 
such. 

This  paper  will  focus  on  how  to  move  the  discussion  of  security 
from  the  technical  to  the  managerial  relm,  how  to  enlist  and 
enlighten  the  upper  levels  of  university  administration,  and, 
in  particular,  how  to  define  and  organize  security  problems  so 
that  they  can  be  understood  and  tackled  effectively  by  the 
university  community. 
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The  central  premise  of  this  paper  is  that  information  security  is  a 
mandqement  issue,  not  a  technical  one.    Security,  or  the  lack  of  it, 
is  a  significant  issue  in  any  complex  organization  dealing  with 
information  but  it  is  often  considered  only  a  technical  headache. 
Security  is  usually  given  minimal  attention  by  senior  management  who 
look  to  the  appropriate  computer  center  to  implement  the  necessary 
technical  details.    Rut  those  of  us  in  data  processing  know  only  too 
well  that  while  software  and  hardware  can  provide  the  means  for 
protect! iiy  Information,  only  policies,  education  and  effort  can 
ensure  that  protection.    Computer  centers  are  not  in  the  position  of 
being  able  to  set  policy  for  an  entire  university,  but  they  are 
considered  responsible  in  many  ways  for  the  security  of  the 
instititions  dita.    In  addition,  computer  center  personnel  often 
feel  frustrated  and  under:nined  at  the  lack  of  understanding  of 
security  issues  shown  by  the  institution  at  large. 

Security  must  be  piii^ed  from  the  technical  r.inks  and  the  realm  of 
departm??ntal  managers  to  a  position  where  an  institutional 
perspective  can  oe  provided.    Often  each  department  that  controls 
data  has  its  own  rules  dnd  regulations,  i.e.  registrar,  payroll, 
financial  aid.    One  security  plan  must  exit  for  the  institution  witn 
each  department  having  local  objectives  that  support  the  global 
plan.    This  will  require  new  ways  of  thinking,  new  ways  of  tackling 
the  issues,  and  perhaps,  where  security  is  concerned,  radical 
surgery  to  exisiting  organizational  lines.    As  politically 
difficult  as  this  seems,  the  current  trend  in  telecommunications 
management  can  serve  as  a  model  for  this  effort.  Telecommunications 
systems  are  currently  being  managed  and  decided  upon  centrally  and 
involve  many  of  the  same  issues  as  security.    Security  issues  must 
be  dealt  with  at  the  top  and  must  be  managed  before  they  consume 
management. 

This  is  not  a  new  or  a  novel  idea.    Over  15  years  ago 
Joseph  J.  Wasserman  wrote  in  the  Harvard  Business  Review    "  no  one 
group  should  bear  the  complete  responsibility  for  protecting  the 
computer  system.    The  need  for  controls  should  be  instilled  in  the 
entire  organization,  starting  >/ith  top  management  and  extending  to 
all  personnel."    This  is  even  more  pertinent  today  because  of 
expanded  access  to  information.    Management  must  develop  a  security 
plan  with  the  same  sense  of  urgency  as  a  strategic  plan. 
Management,  especially  the  senior  executive,  must  dictate  the  need 
for  security,  get  involved  and  tackle  it  for  proper  results.  A 
general  sense  of  security  is  not  enough,  for  universities  are  now 
vulnerable  in  ways  that  risk  the  integrity  of  the  entire 
institution.    The  problem  is  both  one  of  defining  what  security 
means  in  a  particular  institution  and  putting  this  important  idea 
into  practice. 
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Cosnputcr  centers  alone  cannot  ease  the  risk,  but  each  center  can 
begin  a  campaign  to  involve  senior  management  in  this  most  important 
problerr.    The  campaign  should  have  three  major  stages: 
initially,  you  have  to  get  their  attention.    Secondly,  you  have  to 
show  them  what  has  to  be  done  and  why.    And  finally,  you  have  to 
evaluate  the  results  of  these  efforts. 

This  paper  is  not  a  standard  audit  security  checklist,  but  a 
discussion  of  a  recommended  strategic  approach  to  addressing 
security  issues.    In  addition,  we  have  tried  to  be  pragmatic  by 
recognizing  that  total  security  is  pie  in  the  sky.     Security  and 
information  are  more  manageable  issues  when  dealt  with  by  senior 
management  of  the  institution  in  tandem  with  the  senior  management 
of  the  computer  center. 

Action  IT      be  taken  in  five  crucial  areas  for  strategic  security 
planning: 

(1)  institutional  policy  review 

(2)  security  awareness 

(3)  digital ization  of  the  institution 

(4)  risk  assessment 

(5)  auditing  and  evaluation 


Getting  Their  Attention 

Like  it  or  not,  computers  and  complex  systems  are  more  and  more 
linked  to  the  operation  and  survival  of  the  institution.    How  they 
are  managed  has  real  impact  on  the  organization.    So  why  does  the 
senior  management  of  the  university  pay  so  little  attention  to  those 
of  us  who  manage  them?   For  one  thing,  we  don't  talk  their 
language.    Despite  our  complaint  that  security  is  a  management 
issue,  we  often  discuss  it  in  language  mired  in  the  minutia  of 
technical  details.    We  ta^k  about  mainframes,  interfaces,  passwords, 
operating  systems  and  vendor  promises.    When  we  do  this  we  are 
unwittingly  supporting  both  the  current  assumption  that  the 
technology  can  provide  the  necessary  security  and,  perhaps  the  even 
more  -outrageous  fallacy  that  the  computer  is  the  cause  of  the  loss 
of  privacy  and  frauf.    How,  then,  can  data  processing  center 
management  address  the  issues  in  ways     stitutional  management  can 
understand? 

Law  suits  are  one  way  to  attract  attention.    Do  the  senior  managers 
in  your  institution  have  any  mechanism  for  learning  about  law  suits 
involving  information  security?   Certain  Federal  laws  exist  which 
place  the  responsibility  for  enforcement  of  privacy  directly  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  administration.    The  Federal  Privacy  Act  of 
1974  mandated  many  requirements  for  the  Federal  government's  record 
keeping  system  in  all  areas  and  established  privacy  requirements  for 
their  operation.    Many  states  have  followed  thac  direction  and  state 
laws  exist  to  further  protect  the  rights  of  individuals  within  the 
state  and  institution.    The  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977 
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requires  adequate  internal  accounting  to  insure  the  protection  of 
corporate  assets.    This  Act  has  also  served  as  a  model  for  state 
laws.    The  advent  of  the  telecommunications  explosion,  coupled  with 
the  enormous  growth  in  the  computer  hardware,  software  and 
microcomputer  sector  have  again  stirred  the  interest  of  legislators, 
and  congress  is  currently  looking  at  many  possible  legislative 
actions  in  the  area  of  computer  and  security.    The  significance  of 
this  legislation  is  that  institutional  management  will  have  a 
Turther  responsibility  not  to  misuse,  destroy,  or  disclose  computer 
data  while  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  more  and  widespread  use  by 
institutional  and  related  bodies.    Do  not  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  management  of  your  institution  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  of 
providing  this  level  of  information  protection.    In  addition  to  the 
mix  of  reality  and  legality  that  must  be  balanced,  the  area  of  data 
protection  is  a  mixed  bag  of  responsibilities.    Management  must  not 
abrogate  its  responsibility  to  the  technicians,  and  clea^ 
institutional  policy  must  dictate  policies.    Likewise,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  data  processing  management  to  provide  the 
information  needed  for  these  policies  to  be  developed  and  to  let 
senior  managers  know  why  and  how  institutional  data  is  at  risk.  It 
is  unproductive  for  data  processing  personnel  to  assume  that 
university  management  is  aware  of  all  the  problems  of  data 
security.    The  data  processing  center  must  clarify  for  itself  its 
role  as  the  provider  of  technical  consultation  and  information.  The 
data  processing  management  knows  the  ways  in  which  information  is 
vulnerable  and  the  university  management  knows  how  the  information 
must  be  used  to  support  tne  goals  of  the  unversity.    Together  they 
are  accountable  for  data  security  in  the  organization  and  have  the 
-Tieans  to  provide  it.    Remember,  that  while  the  first  step  of 
involving  senior  managment  is  the  most  difficult,  uhe  proce^  of 
reexamining  existing  policies  and  updating  them  where  appropf  ate  is 
an  ongoing  one  because  security  legislation  is  constantly  changing. 
And  further,  while  there  is  a  cost  to  enforce  security,  this  cost 
can  be  planned  and  managed  but  the  cost  of  a  lawsuit  cannot. 

The  threat  of  lawsuits  will  get  the  attention  of  many  people,  but 
others  feel  quite  removed  from  the  stirrings  of  the  legislature  and 
the  courts.    This  makes  bringing  home  the  problem  very  important. 
Talk  about  security  problems  in  terms  of  what  management,  not  the 
data  processing  center,  would  lose  in  the  event  of  a  major  problem: 

What  would  happen  if  the  admissions  system  were  not  available  for  a 
month  during  the  critical  recruiting  season?    How  many  students 
would  the  institution  lose  if  the  financial  aid  system  were  lost  for 
d  semester?   Could  payroll  be  run  manually  if  the  system  were 
sabatoged?   Developing  these  scenarios  in  writing  and  asking  senior 
officials  to  discuss  them  with  you  is  an  important  step  toward 
convincing  them  that  their  operation  -  not  just  yours  -  is  ctt  risk 
if  security  measures  are  not  taken. 
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If  your  organization  1s  like  »nost,  a  common  argument  for  not 
developing  security  plans  is  that  the  institution  cannot  afford  to 
use  its  limited  computer  staff  on  these  non-critical  overhead 
functions.    This  approach  misses  the  central  point:    one  major 
security  breach  can  be  a  lot  more  expensive  and  time  consuming  than 
planning  against  disasters.    Data  processing  center  management 
should  develop  and  cost  out  examples  of  what  breaches  of  security 
could  mean  to  its  institution.    Security  ana  Its  related  issupq  must 
be  given  the  same  prominence  as  strategic  planning,  and  the 
responsibility  for  bringing  this  concern  to  senior  management  rests 
squarely  with  the  data  processing  staff.    The  data  processing  center 
must  make  discussions  of  security  routine.    Every  new  budget  request 
should  include,  and  highlight,  the  cost  of  security.     And  any 
efforts  at  strategic  planning  —  planning  that  seeks  to  answer  the 
question  of  the  role  of  the  center  in  the  university  —  should 
include  a  major  discussion  of  the  primary  role  of  security  and  "what 
if"  scenario?. 

The  Computer  Securit     ^urnal ,  1982,  stated  that  "The  following 
objectives  are  gener        accepted  by  those  who  work  in  the  field  of 
data  security. 

(1)  Insure  the  accuracy  and  integrity  of  data 

(2)  Insure  the  protection  of  sensitive  or  confidential  data 

(3)  Provide  protection  from  acts  that  would  cause  either 
hardware  or  program  malfunction,  errors  and 
omissions,  or  the  ur  uthorized  disclosure  or 
destruction  of  data 

(4)  Insure  the  ability  of  the  organization  to  survive 
business  interruptions  and  function  adequately  after 
survival 

(5)  Protect  employees  from  unnecessary  temptation  to 
misuse  data  while  fulfilling  their  job  responsibilities 

(5)    Ensure  management  awareness  of  the  need  for  security 
and  their  participation  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  security  policies 

(7)    Protect  management  from  charges  of  imprudence  in  the 
event  of  any  compromise  of  data  security" 

Let  your  university's  manager  know  if  their  organization  can  get  a 
clean  bill  of  health  on  these  issues. 
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What  they  should  do: 


Once  you  have  established  communication  with  senior  officials  and 
asked  for  their  involvement  in  solving  security  problems,  make  sure 
you  don't  undo  yourself  by  directing  their  attention  to  issues  which 
really  can  be  solved  at  your  level.    There  is  a  great  deal  of 
literature  on  how  to  have  a  secure  computer  center.    That  literature 
is  for  you,  not  them.    Keep  them  focusing  on  policy  issues.  We 
think  tnese  are  tne  tour  tmngs  that  require  action  by  policy  makers 


(1 )    Review  Institutional  Policies 

Computers  are  here  and  the  institution  must  reexamine  its  policies 
and  update  them  to  coincide  with  the  realities  of  computers  and 
security  needs.    Computers  and  related  security  issues  are  just 
beginning  to  surface  and  are  beginning  to  Tiix  with  all  institutional 
policies  and  procedures  in  all  areas.    It  is  in  every  institution's 
best  interest  to  reexamine  all  existing  institutional  policies  and 
procedures,  especially  at  the  board  level,  to  take  into  account  the 
legal  and  security  requirements  which  are  required  of  an 
institution. 

Three  other  areas  of  concern  should  be  pursued  when  investigating 
instututional  policies.    These  are  (A)    the  consist'^ncy 
implementation  of  labor  contracts  and  (B)  the  awareness  of  software 
requirements  for  computer  systems  (C)  the  physical  security  of 
hardware,  software  and  data. 

(A)  Labor  contracts  -  Labor  contracts  have  a  myriad  of  rules  and 
requlations  and  as  sophisticated  computer  systems  are  implemented  to 
enforce  these  contracts,  there  must  be  a  correlation  between  what  is 
actually  required  and  what  is  actually  implemented. 

(B)  Computer  software  -  Many  computer  software  packages  require 
certain  rules  and  regulations  to  be  followed  as  they  are 
implemented.    Often,  a  computer  programmer  may  make  a  decision  which 
can  have  far  reaching  legal  impacts.    For  instance,  in  implementing 
a  computer  security  package,  there  may  be  an  option  to  put  all 
transactions  on  the  system  into  a  backup  file  for  monitoring  and 
security  purposes.    A  programmer  may  determine  to  not  implsment  this 
option  as  the  overhead  on  response  time  and  disk  space  is  too  high. 
This  is  a  valid  decision  from  the  programmers  perspective  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  court  of  law  would  accept  this  as  a  valid  reason 
for  inability  to  produce  records  on  data  recess. 

(C)  Physical  security  of  hardware,  software  and  data  is  the  base  or 
essential  component  of  any  institutional  policy.    There  exist  many 
corporate  and  institutional  standards  which  management  assumes  are 
in  place.    Thi.  may  be  the  case,  but  let  ne  pose  a  question.  Can 
management  guarantee  that  software,  which  is  proprietary,  Is  not 
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being  copied  ii'eqdlly  throughout  the  institution?    What  is  the 
in«^tit'jtional  .olicy  for  the  individual  who  is  caught?    Such  a 
poli  y  s'lould  exist  or  a  University  may  find  itself  at  the  enH  of  a 
legal  suit  by  a  softw.re  company  that  is  losing  revenue  due  to  this 
legal  violation.    Without  proper  policies,  the  institution  and  its 
management  are  at  risk,  not  the  individual. 


(2)    Develop  a  Security  Awareness  Program 

■eople  are  the  key  to  security  awareness,  not  the  computers  and  the 
software  anc?  hardware  they  use.    Individuals  at  all  levels  from  the 
President  to  the  janitor  present  the  greatest  risk  to  information 
security.    At  the  risk  of  being  trite,  let's  restate  the  obvious 
—computers  cannot  commit  crimes.    Gone  forever  are  the  days  when 
only  a  few  key  executives  had  access  to  classified  data  and 
information.    -Job  roles  are  constantly  changing,  and  more  and  more 
staff  have  access  to  more  and  more  data,  but  little  has  been  done 
frorr  \n  institutional  perspective  to  change  the  indivfduars 
awai,.ness.    Institutional  cooperation  and  research  alone  nas 
resulted  in  the  mss  proliferation  of  data  bases  containinq 
mountains  of  previoulsy  "classified"  data.    With  the  advent  of 
downloading,  mic^^^s  and  networking,  data  access  has  passed  to  the 
hands  of  literally  hundreds  of  employees  at  some  institutions.  Each 
individual  who  has  access  to  information  plays  an  important  role  in 
data  protection. 

This  is,  of  course,  especially  true  in  the  computer  center  ar'^as, 
whether  they  are  administrative,  academic,  combined  or  distributed 
to  a  department.    How  many  times  have  you  heard  tnat  information  is 
co*^fidential  bu.  someone  in  the  computer  center  said  that  so  ^nd 
so     salary  is  this,  or  a  student  worker  has  checked  the  grades 
before  the  professors  roster  is  complete,  or  look  who  got  the 
biggest  raise,  etc.    These  selected  groups  of  individuals  can  also 
wreak  the  most  ha"oc.    Everyone  has  read  of  the  programmer  who 
manipulated  funds»  the  disgruntled  employee  who  de3tr'>yed  company 
records  upon  leaving,  or  the  person  who  was  paid  to  change  a 
transcript.    Software  and  technological  advances  are  helping  to 
combat  these  situations,  but  the  bottom  line  is  still  people. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  computer  center  is  now  duplicated  many  times 
over  with  the  advent  of  Jistributed  systems.    These  large  systems 
with  readily  available  software  are  now  being  made  available  to  user 
departments  all  over  the  university.    The  information  which  was  once 
on  '^rge  disks  in  the  compji-3r  center  is  now  on  diskettes  in  every 
off    3.    The  information  is  the  same  but  now  with  minimal  central 
con   ri.    The  problem  fr^r  the  un*:  ^ersUy  is  the  same  -  it  must 
protect        data.    But  instead  of  being  ablt  to  handle  it  through 
tne  corpu'ir  center,  it  must  be  managed  throughout  the  institution. 
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The  organization  must  begin  a  security  awareness  program  and  make  it 
part  of  nomal  daily  operating  procedures.    The  responsibility  of 
each  individual  must  be  stressed.    For  new  employees,  require  them 
to  sign  a  security  awareness  statement  and  introduce  this  security 
training  as  part  of  your  employee  orientation  program.    When  you 
implement  a  new  program,  don't  forget  current  employees.    Make  sure 
that  they  are  made  aware  of  how  seriously  the  organization  takes 
this  problem.    (Please  refer  to  Exhibit  A  for  an  example  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts'  Data  Processing  Center's 
confidentiality  .    ireness  statement).    Above  all,  enforce  the 
statement  if  the  agreement  is  violated  or  it  will  serve  no  useful 
purpose.    For  employees  who  are  leaving  and  are  disgruntled  and  in  a 
position  of  trust,  remove  them  immediately  from  their  position  and 
allow  no  access      any  university  data.    Put  this  in  writing  to  them 
and  make  them  awa^e  that  you  intend  to  follow  through  v/ith  court 
action  if  violated. 


(3)    Manage  the  Digital ization  of  the  Institution 

Almost  every  possible  piece  of  data  or  information  is  being 
digital ized  in  our  society  and  our  institutions.    Computer  data, 
microcomputer  data,  voice,  copiers,  fascimile,  word  processing, 
optical  scanning  and  more  are  capable  of  being  converted  to  a 
digital  format,  transmitted  over  a  med-^  «m  and  then  stored  or 
printed.    The  possibilities  are  endless  and  the  controls  for 
protection  minimal.    A  real  dichotomy  is  established  when  systems 
are  required  to  provide  management  and  operational  departments  with 
an  infinite  amount  of  data  while  the  laws  are  requiring  much  more 
stringent  controls  of  data,  access  and  individual  rights.  What 
manager  can  absolutely  guarantee  the  status  of  an  individual's 
record,  or  who  has  had  access  to  it  or  where  is  it  in  the  system? 
The  situation  is  perplexing  and  very  complex  and  management  has  an 
obligation  to  protect  the  guaranteed  right  of  confidential  data. 
The  reliance  on  computers  and  this  digital ization  and  transmission 
of  data  over  medium  obligates  management  to  action  to  upgrade 
computer  security. 

In  order  to  do  this,  every  piece  of  data,  »^eqardless  of  the  residing 
computer  or  storage  mechanism,  must  reside  in  a  file.  Management 
must  dictate  that  each  file,  and  subsequently  each  piece  of  data, 
have  an  owner.    These  owners  should  have  the  right  to  secure  and 
release  the  access  to  that  data.    Release  of  the  data  to  any  other 
user,  whether  in  printed  or  digital ized  form,  nust  first  require  a 
written  release  from  the  owner.    This  will  involve  institutional 
decisions  with  appropriate  policies.    The  process  of  defining  owners 
is  tedious  and  tactically  difficult,  but  is  the  primary  requii^ement 
for  proper  control.    Only  when  this  is  done  can  software  and  systems 
can  be  implemented  to  manage  policies. 

The  concept  in  practice  is  data  administration  and  each  computer 
center  should  have  a  person  responsitle  for  this  task.    The  data 
administrator  will  v/ork  with  security  and  manage  the  data.    The  data 
administrator  should  insure  that  each  data  element  has  an  owner, 
will  validate  update  and  access  procedures  for  the  data  and  files. 
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(4)    Assess  the  Institution's  f.isk 

In  light  of  what  senior  managers  have  learned  about  legal 
responsibility  and  information  vulnerability  through  your  efforts  to 
involve  them  in  security  issues,  uney  must  reassess  their  position 
regarding  areas  of  information  vulnerability  and  prepare  a  detailed 
risk  analysis  of  key  institutional  security  areas.    There  are  a 
myriad  of  security  areas  and  each  institution  must  take  their 
critical  areas  and  perform  the  risk  analysis  according  to  priorities 
as  all  areas  cannot  be  covered  at  once.    Some  of  the  more  critical 
nanagement  related  areas  with  institution  and  executive 
vulnerability  in^^lude  but  are  not  limited  to: 


1 .  Physical  Security 

Computer  room  access,  office  access,  building  access 
Security  guard 
Visitor  logs 

Lost  keys,  badges  procedure 

Environment  (air  conditioning,  humidity,  fire,  water,  power) 

2.  Data  Security 

Data  access/control  -  security  package  (ACF2,  RACF,  Tod 
Secret) 

Data  files,  system  files,  produccion  files,  libraries 
Password  administration  (authorlzucion,  change  frequency, 
control ,  violations) 
Audit  trails 
Communication  lines 

Disposition  of  documents  (listings,  forms,  microfiche, 
testing,  documentation) 
Back  up  procedures 
Off  site  storage 

3.  Controls  and  Procedures 

Data  responsibility  (file  ov/ners,  authorizing  agent) 

Data  classification  (public,  confidential,  critical, 

propri  lod  ry) 

System  responsibility 

Exception  reporting 

4.  Change  Control 

Authorization  to  add,  change,  production  programs  JCL 
Use  of  test  fi ies 
Documentation  changes 

System  utilities,  system  programminc,,  staff  issues 
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5.  Contingency  Planning/Disaster  Recovery 

Risk  analysis 

Critical  services  determination 
Backup  sites 

Recovery  plans  and  testing  of  plan 
Off -site  storage/rotation 

6.  Personnel  Considerations 

Selection,  security  check 
Consul tants/vendors 
Security  awareness 
Segregation  of  duties 
Resignation/dismissal  s 
List  of  authorized  personnel 
Campus  security  involvement 

7.  General  Considerations 

Control  of  sensitive  forms  (responsibility,  orocedure) 
Trustee/State/Government/Institution  policies 
Information  Center  access 

Role  of  Auditing  (Internal,  External) 


essentially,  risk  assessment  is  the  process  of  defining  the 
problem.    Tha  institution  needs  to  determine  what  its  risk  is  for 
data  losses.    The  basrMne  concept  of  security  assumes  that  all 
well-run  computer  and   nformation  systems  have  adequate  security 
over  physical  access,  input/output  control,  backuo  copies  of  data 
and  system  files,  logs,  journals  and  so  on  with  key  computer  staff 

positions  of  trust,    ^he  risk  analysis  must  deal  ^ith  the 
exceptions  or  extremes.    What  exposures  are  worth  the  risk?  Which 
are  not?   For  example,  can  the  institution  run  the  payroll  if  the 
system  were  unavailable  for  a  week?  How  about  a  month?   What  would 
happen  if  the  on-line  files  were  not  available  during  the  first  week 
of  school  or  registration?   Or  even  worse,  could  the  institution 
recapture   days  of  on-'ine  updates  throuchout  the  institution.  Do 
the  institution  executives  know  thevr  risk  and  recovery  capabilities? 

The  institution  nust  have  a  pi  an  to  assess  ?.nd  managerially  decide 
what  IS  worth  and  what  is  not  worth  orotecting.    What  data  is  really 
confidential?   Should  the  computer  center  spend  more  or  less  money 
and  time  on  security?   The  institution  may  pay  a  great  cost  in  time 
and  productivity  for  recapture  of  data,  or  in  dollars  for  an 
expensive  lawsuit.    Real  guidelines  are  rsquired.    These  guidelines 
should  also  be  tied  to  the  oudget  in  the  same  way  as  strategic 
planning.    Where  is  the  exposure  not  worth  the  capital  investment^ 
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Data  processing  officials  cannot  naks  these  decisions,  but  they  cdn 
inform  the  decisions  of  the  university  naragement  by  providing 
information  about  what  data  is  at  risk  and  why.  Additional 
information  will  be  generated  by  the  carrying  out  the  previous 
recomm^^ndations.    The  next  step  should  be  to  put  a  senior  executive 
in  charge  of  organizational  security.    This  person  may  or  may  not 
come  frooi  the  computer  center.    The  security  administrator  would 
then  convene  a  university  wide  task  force  from  several  disciplines. 
Specific  goals  and  objectives  should  be  mandated  from  the  needs 
assessment  and  then  a  realistic  action  plan  established.    The  old 
trend  was  to  secure,  lock  and  fasten  the  computer  room.    Lines  and 
terminals  to  the  outside  world  were  tightly  controlled.  Current 
security  problems  are  much  more  complex  and  systems  of  the  future 
will  be  even  more  vulnerable  due  to  the  telecommunications  tie-in  to 
micros  and  mainframes.    That  once  secure  fortress  of  the  computer 
room  can  now  be  electronically  broken  and  cannot  be  effectively 
managed  due  to  the  breakdown  of  its  components.    Data  can  be 
downloaded  to  a  diskette,  handed  to  an  individual  thereby  losing 
institutional  control.    Dial-up  capabilities  prevent  many  computer 
centers  from  knowing  who  is  attached  to  the  other  end.  In  the  old 
days  we  had  control  of  terminals  in  a  department  through  the 
supervision  of  line  managers. 

In  addition,  management  has  certain  statutory  responsibility, 
mentioned  previously,  which  must  be  weighed  in  any  risk  assessment. 
The  Federal  laws  impose  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  accurate 
records  ard  that  an  internal  accounting  or  control  system  be  present 
to  execute  daily  business  in  accordance  to  management's 
authorization.    Internal  controls,  which  must  be  approved  by 
management,  must  then  be  in  place  to  allow  the  institution's  staff 
to  enforce  the  security  plan. 


(5)    Develop  a  New  Role  for  Internal  Auditing 


There  are  traditionally  many  areas  of  audit  concern.    The  norms" 
audit  text  contains  hundreds  of  pages  of  standard  questions  for 
mana:iement  and  computer  center  staff.    The  role  of  audit  is  critical 
to  the*  management  of  security  and  information  in  an  organization. 
However,  internal  audits  should  be  done  in  a  collegial  manner  and 
they  shoMld  take  the  approach   hat  the  auditor  is  there  to  assist 
and  help  the  computer  center  <»nd  institution.    The  audit  function 
should  be  upgraded  to  include  what  is  referred  to  by  auditors  as  the 
EOP  (Electronic  Data  Processing)  function  and  resources  in  that 
organization  should  be  dedicated  to  this  task.    To  properly 
introduce  the  EDP  audit  function,  management  should  insure  that  the 
internal  audit  function  irjc'ude  an  EDP  auditor  and  that  auditor  work 
in  concert  with  data  processing  and  the  instituti  n  as  an  ally  for 
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nositiv?^  changp.    The  aiJditi^r  should  be  d  tea"!  player,  and  should 
provide  both  an  institutional  and  a  detailed  computer  security  role, 
parallel  to  Ihe  equivalent  of  a  management  and  an  operational  audit. 

With  this  approach  in  mind,  the  computer  center  should  undertake  a 
friendly  audit  which  is  managerial  confidential  to  the  data 
processing  center.    Contract  a  willing  and  knowledgable  computer 
center  director  or  3  collegue  from  a  peer  institution  to  work  with 
you.    Investigate  key  concern  areas  and  begin  a  plan  to  manage  your 
security  issues.    Involve  management,  the  computer  center  and  the 
audit  area.    Prepare  a  plan  with  specific  institutional  objectives 
and  concentrate  on  the  macro  issues.    A  friendiy  audit  will  also 
alleviate  the  pressure  when  the  next  major  internal,  or  external 
audit  is  thrust  upon  the  organization.    The  outside  state,  federal 
or  private  audit  will  then  be  able  to  concentrate  on  scrutinizing 
the  housekeeping  functions  and  the  internal  audit  will  assist  the 
institution  with  strategic  functions. 


Summary 

The  audit  takes  us  full  circl,  in  the  process  and  links  all  of  the 
other  four  ar?as  of  management  strategy.    Efforts  should  be 
concentrated  in  the  five  strategic  areas: 

(1)  Review  Institutional  Policies 

(2)  Develop  a  Security  Awareness  Program 

(3)  Manage  the  Digital izati on  of  the  Institution 

(4)  T^ssess  the  insti tution's  Risk 

(5)  Develop  a  Heu  Role  for  Internal  Auditing 

The  CAUSE  organization  can  provide  invaluable  assistance  in  the 
security  efforts  by  providing  documention  from  participating 
institutions,  and  perhaps  keeping  a  list  of  people  who  are  willing 
and  qualified  to  participate  In  friendly  audits.    With  the 
involvement  of  its  members,  CAUSE  could  also  produce  a  security 
standards  policy  manual  for  all  institutions  to  use  as  a  guideline 
for  institution  nanaqement. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  security  will  not  add  to  your 
productivity  in  the  short  run  but  it  will  assure  confidence  and 
protection  levels  in  relation  to  the  institution,  the  individual  and 
the  laws.    Senior  management  will  require  strate^-^c  input  from  the 
computer  center.    Computer  centers  will  make  thei.  own  jobs  easier 
if  they  exercise  leadership  and  initiative  in  tackling  security 
issues  from  a  management  perspective. 
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DflTfi  PEOCESSinG  CEHTER 

Confidentiality  fluioreness  Statement 

Rs  an  employee  of  tlie  Data  Processing  Center,  1  am  aware  of  my 
indiuitfual  responsibility  and  position  of  trust  as  it  relates  to  the 
protection  of  information  implied  by  my  employment.  I  will  not 
release  or  diuulge  information  obtained  as  a  result  of  my  position  in 
the  Data  Processing  Center.  In  addition, 

I  uiill  not  compromise  my  right  to  access  data  or  fdes  by  the  release 
of  personal  logons  or  paf^suiords  assigned  to  me  by  the  management 
of  the  Data  Processing  Cer.ter  to  access  information,  data,  systems 
and  files. 

l^or  your  information,  the  Trustee  Document  (T  77-D59)  on  Fair 
Information  Practices  Regulations  is  auailable  for  your  penjsal  in  the 
Documentation  area,  and  the  following  is  an  eucerpt  from  it: 

"401  Sanctions 

(a)  Any  employee  of  \he  University  f  ound  breaching  the  confidentiality  of  data  subjects 
through  violation  of  these  regulations  shall  be  subject  to  reprimaod,  suspension,  dismissal, 
or  other  disciplinary  actions  by  the  President  or  Chancellor  consistent  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Board  and  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  governing  its  employees,  and  may 
be  denied  future  access  to  personal  data  and  remc/ed  from  any  holding  responsibilities  In 
addition  to  the  remedies  provided  in  6  L.  c  ?]4,  sec  3B,  as  added  by  ST.  1975,  c.  776, 
sec  3,  the  President  or  Chancellor  may  by  administrative  action  revok3  the  authorization 
to  hold  personal  data  of  any  officer,  employee,  college,  school,  department,  agency, 
institute  or  station  under  his  supervision." 

By  signature  below,  i  am  recognizing  the  ouerall  responsibility  and 
mission  or  the  Date  Processing  Center  to  protect  the  rights  and 
priuacy  of  indluidual  and  institutioiial  data  and  information  at  the 
Unliierslty  of  Massachusetts  and  agree  to  abide  by  estal*Ushed 
policies,  procedures  and  standards. 


Signature 


Date 
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INSTTTUTTONAT   CHANGE  -  A  FAST  TRACK  APPROACH 


Frank  J.  Rachlch 
Vice  President  for  Business  ft  Financt^ 
Saint  Louis  University 
St .  Louis,  Missouri 


P.  Lawrence  Hester 
Vice  President 
George  Kaludis  Associates,  Inc. 
"'ishville,  Tennessee 


ARSTi^ACT 


In  January  of  )98A,  kev  officials  at  St.   T^ouis  University,  a 
three-campus,  coTiipIex,  research,  residential  university  decided 
that  the  extant  administrative  computer  systems  were  Inadequate  f 
mandge,  much  less  to  plan,   for  a  $200  million  enterprise. 
January  of  the  University  decided  to  switch  to  VAX  hardware 

and  purchase  the  Series  Z  application  systems  from  TAT.  The 
General  Ledger  (<x.id  Intejrrated  Accounts  Pavable)  system  went  live 
July  1;  Alumni  Si  Development  went  live  July  I;  Per sonnel /Pavrol  1 
vent  live  December  1,     Fov  r  <>tudent  systems  will  be^in  Implemen- 
tation after  New  Year's.     The  software  selection  process  and 
simultaneous  Implementation  process  nrp  discussed  in  this  paper. 


INSTITUTIONAL  CHANGE  -  A  FAST  TRACK  APPROACH 


St.  Loui  :  University  traces  its  history  to  the  foundation  of  the  SC. 
Louis  Academy  by  the  Bishop  of  Louisiana,  in  1818,  three  years  her or? 
Missouri  was  admitted  to  the  Union.     It  received  its  charter  as  St.  Louis 
University  in  1832,  thus  becoming  the  first  university  established  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River.     The  TJniverslty  is  a  co-educational  institution 
offering  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  Professional  degree-granting  programs. 
The  University  enrolls  more  than  10, 00"^  students.     It  includes  eleven 
colleges  and  schools  and  offers  degrees  in  over  one  hunared  and  sixty  flbO) 
fields  of  study.     The  University's  educational  facilities  are  situated  on 
three  campuses  encompassing  over  338  acres.     The  Frost  Campus,  the 
University's  main  campus  is  in  Midtown  St.  Louis.     This  campus  houses  the 
Central  Administrative  Offices,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  the  School 
of  Business  &  Administration,  the  School  of  Law,  the  otudent  Union,  Student 
Residence  Halls,  the  University's  main  Library,  and  the  University's 
Department  of  Computing  &  Information  Systems.     The  Medical  Center  Campus, 
one  mile  south  of  the  Frost  Campus,  includes  the  Medical  School,  the  School 
of  Nursing,  the  School  of  Allied  Health  Professi  ons  and  the  University  s 
Hospital,  a  318  bed  tertiary  care  facilitv.     In  addition  the  Urlversitv's 
Parks  Campus,  located  seven  miles  east  of  the  Frost  Campus  in  Cahokia, 
Illinois,  contains  the  facilities  for  the  University's  aerospace  engineering 
program.    Parks  also  operates  a  satellite  facility  at  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis 
Airport,  Chesterfield,  Missouri. 

The  University  emplovs  more  than  5000  faculty  and  staff  and  has  an 
annual  operating  budgpf  in  exc^>99  of  $?nn  million  dollars.     We  are  an 
institution  that  demands  excellence  in  the  classroom,  in  the  research  lab 
and  in  the  delivery  of  patient  care.    We  hadn't  demanded  tlie  same  of  our 
administrative  systems.     With  an  institution  the  size  and  complexity  of  ours, 
we  needed  to  insure  that  we  were  managing  our  affairs  as  efficiently  and 
effectively  as  possible.     Specifically  it  was  critical  that  our  "Computer 
Resource"  be  optimally  used.     Ours  was,i't  and  therein  was  our  problem. 
Although  several  reports  had  pointed  out  the  problems,  none  clearly  specified 
a  cohesive  and  coordinated  remedy  to  the  situation.     We  were  simply  not 
coping  with  our  own  informational  and  management  needs.     When  I  started  at 
the  University  in  July  1983,  our  President,  Thomas  Fitzgerald >  indicated  that 
the  first  item  on  my  agenda  was  the  Computer  Situation  —  it  had  to  be 
corrected.     With  this  mandate  we  procee  '?d.     Clearly  we  needed  to  do  some- 
thing.    We  knew  where  we  were  and  we  knew  where  we  wanted  to  be,  of  course 
that  was  the  easy  part,  the  hard  part  was  getting  from  here  to  there.  T!ie 
first  step  we  took  was  to  engage  the  services  of  George  Kaludis  Associates 
(GKA) ,  Nashville,  Tennessee  to  validate  the  situation  in  the  Computer  Center 
as  well  as  the  status  of  our  administrative  computer  systems.     We  analyzed 
the  previously  prepared  reports,  interviewed  Computer  Center  staff  and  spent 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  talking  to  users.     Based  on  otir  evaluations  and 
on-site  reviews  we  began  to  better  understand  our  options. 

Our  entire  computer  situation,  in  particular  administrative  computng, 
indicated  a  distinct  lack  of  concerted  management  attertion.     While  many 
institutions  have  had  a  good  history  of  developing  and  operating  transaction 
systems  and  many  have  moved  into  the  more  difficult  dimensions  of  management 
control  and  are  now  at  the  forefront  of  planning  and  policy  systems  develop- 
ment, St.  Louis  University  had  maior  deficiencies  and  gaps  in  basic 
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transaction  proceSRlng,  verv  Httlp  expprlpnce  with  on-line  svst  ms  and  no 
eypprt<>nce  with  data  base  manaRem^nt  systems.     The  svstems  were  archaic,  the 
data  suspect  and  the  management  information  non-existent.     All   svstems  in  usp 
had  been  developed  in-hoiise  over  the  vears  in  Ijc^tcli  fnoue  arm  h  change  io 
on-line  operation  would  have  been  useless •     The  Computer  Center  staff  did  not 
have  the  requisite  depth  or  experience  for  analvsis  and  design  of  new  systems 
and  the  tiser  community  v  luld  hare  been  hard  pressed  to  detail  reasonable 
specifications  for  modern  systems.     ^roj>rams  were  poorly  documented  and  often 
onlv  one  individual  understood  ♦"he  cede.     Ve  had  an  extensive  in"  ntorv  o^ 
sinj^le  purpose  systems,  each  designed  to  meet  the  specialized  needs  of 
particular  office,     Filp  information  was,  a   ?  to  a  degree  still  is,  dupli- 
cated sometimes  several  tirn.es.     As  a  result  file  maintenance/coordination  was 
impossible  and  management  data  was  often  contr^^ictorv;  obviouslv  this  catised 
problems  in  all  areas  of  the  University,     The  University  was  decidedly  under 
capi  tal  ir-ied  in  computin;^  generally  a^.d  administrative  svstems  sper  i  f  i  :a  1  1  v. 

Control  over  institutional  finances  was  strained  by  the  total  absence  of 
timolv,  accurate  i nf orm.": 1 1  on •     Data  was  not  managed  as  an  Institutional 
resource.     On  the  contrary  we  wore  being  managed  bv  the  data!     It  was  — 
<^^'ery  man  for  himself,  or  more  accuratelv  e^erv  department    ^or  itsplf, 
CutT'hersome  manual  procedures  were  used  to  provide  the  aura  of  control,  but 
were  at  best  ineffectixe  and  more  often  ^han  not  disruptive.     The  situation 
r.on     .ning  the  computer  hardware  wasn't  mtich  better,  downtime  was  totally 
U'^.a    eptable  and  what  was  worse  improvement  didn't  look  promising  at  least  in 
t^>e     .imediate  future.     The  University  was  facing  a  crisis  -  it  didn't  have 
the  personnel,   the  svstems,  nor  the  hardware  and  it  couldn't  afford  not  to  do 
anvthlng  -  it  had  to  act  and  it  did!     The  University  was  prepared  to  funda- 
irentallv  change  the  way  it  did  business. 

Tn  January  we  came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  we  had  to  bring  to  the 

tiriM^er^fty  modern  administrative  computer  svstems  r^nd  operate  them  on  reli- 
able computer  hardware.     We  made  certain  y-ersonnel  changes  including  the 
assignment  of  the  responsibi li tv  for  the  dav-to-dav  management  of  our 
Tomputer  Center  to  T,awrence  Hester,  CV^  Vice  President^  while  we  began  a 
search  for  a  new  Executive  Director  of  otir  Computer  Center. 

Farly  on  ve  recognized  that  our  enemv  was  time.     There  simplv  wasn't 
f^nough  of  it.     Ve  couldn't  possibly  follow  the  classic  appr."*ach  of  having  onr 
own  c;taff  prepare  a  detailed  set  of  requirements  ;^^d  specifications  for  all 
'^f  our  iitriior  administrative  computer  systems  ^nd  then  analyze  whether  or  not 
we  rou^d  develop  the  systems  in-house  or  send  our  specifications  out  to  bid 
to  rommprcial   software  hotises.     We  weren't  sophisticated  enough  to  follov^ 
this  ap]u'oaf:h,  and  we  didn't  have  the  time  to    .^>come  sophisticated.     A  kev 
.-assumption  we  made  was  that  although  we  are  ac;>demical  ly  a  superior  institu- 
tion, wp  weren't  all   that  different  from  hundreds  of  other  tin  f  versi  ti  es  in 
our  nee(K  for  a  modern  set  of  administrative  computer  systems,  and  if  so,  whv 
rp-invpnt  the  wheel.     What  we  needed  to  do  was  obtain  commercial Iv  available 
administrative  software  that  had  proven  itself  in  the  market  place.     To  meet 
:he  press  of  time,  we  inverted  the  classical  approach.     We  start?d  with 
vendor  selection  and  ended  with  an  understanding  of  which  system  would  best 
f^TC-^"!  itate  the  management  changes  needed  at  the  University.     Chief  among 
^hpse  nepd«!  were  an  integrated  base  of  data  for  planning  and  management, 
ii«*er  ovmed  svstems,  and  a  pathwav  to  decentral  i7:ing  the  business  functions  of 
^he  Thiversitv.     Tn  March,   1984  we  made  the  following  decisi')ns: 
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*  We  would  purchase  comTnercially  available  software        replace  our 
existing  major  administrative  systems  In  the  areas  of  financial 
records,  pavroll/personnel ,  student  Information  and  alumni/ 
development . 

*  The  venders'   software  had  to  be  operational  at  other  colleges  and 
universities . 

*  The  user  departments  were  responsible  for  evaluating  and  recom- 
mending what  software  was  purchased  while  the  Computer  Center  was 
responsible  for  .selecting  computer  hardware. 

*  We  would  limit  the  number  of  vendors  to  a  few  so  as  to  concentrate 
our  efforts  in  evaluating  their  systems. 

*  We  would  permit  no  program  modifications  —  we  would  change  the 
University's  policies  and  procedures  prior  to  customizing  the 
vendors'  systems. 

*  We  would  in  »ure  that  the  computer  resources  for  the  academic  and 
research  vser  would  be  greater  than  it  had  been  before. 

*  Schedules  once  set  wouldn't  be  changed. 

Tn  March  of  1984  Task  T  rces  were  formed  for  Financial  Systems,  Payroll/ 
Personnel  Systems,  Student  Information  Systems  and  AT umni/ Development 
Systems.    These  Task  Forces  were  intentionally  organized  to  give  broad 
intititutional  user  repre»:intation  with  minimal  Computer  Center  Personnel. 
The  chairman  of  each  Task  Force,  a  user,  was  responsible  for  insuring  that 
all  of  the  schedules  were  met  and  that  all  voices  were  heard.     Each  Task 
Force  had  ten  to  fifteen  members.    Only  one  or  two  members  were  from  the 
Computer  Center.    This  was  a  key  element  in  our  plan;  the  user  had  to  take 
responsibility  for  the  system. 

The  charge  to  the  Task  Forces  was    o  evaluate  a  selected  group  of 
software  vendors  and  to  determine  how  well  each  of  the  systems  pres3nted  met 
their  needs.     Thev  were  not  to  concern  themselves  with  computer  hardware,  nor 
cost,  nor  whether  the  system/vendor  they  recommended  was  able  to  be  inte- 
grated with  a  system/vendor  one  of  the  other  Task  Force  Teams  recommended. 
They  were  given  four  months  to  complete  their  task  and  their  recommendation 
had  to  be  submitted  by  July 

The  Task  Forces  invited  the  vendors  to  make  a  marketing  call  and  demon- 
strate their  products.     To  provide  discipline  In  the  evaluation  of  vendors, 
each  team  was  provided  with  one  o^  more  Request  for  Proposals  fRFP)  released 
bv  other  Institutions.     Working  with  these  documents  and  their  own  exper- 
iences they  produced  "Requirements  Checklists"  which  were  sent  to  each 
vendor.     The  checklists  we'^e  often  a  bit  rough,  sometimes  vague,  occasionally 
inconsistent,  and  were  not  boiled  down  to  absolute  needc,  but  served  their 
intended  purpose  very  well.     It  was  at  the  same  time  the  best  training  device 
we  could  have  had  ^or  our  user  staff.     In  many  ways  it  brought  to  each  member 
a  detailed  look  at  what  a  modern  system  could  do. 
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Vendors  werf*  nsked  To  respond  Informal  Iv  to  rhe  c^ieckl  1  st<^ ;   to  tr.ivpl  ro 
t*he  !Tn-!vers1tv  for  n  discu<5sion  of  the  responsp;  and  then  to  re^^poTi  '  forirnl^ 
Iv,     The  d-f  sciiRslon  sessions  proved  extreme  b'  ^Mlunble  since  mnnv  of  the 

>ii    v<-»-jic_v    r>    *i  '     *  *» !       t»»nj     tut-     v6iuiwrS       i     -  p<  i».-->t-r>    writ-    H'Oti  l  •   Ltr^t    'n.i  v  i<- 

fnSIp,     This  procpsr;  n^^^.o  provided  an  opportune  t.v  for  the  vendor  to  expln":" 
why  q  p-irt1ciilar  *^unrtlon  mi^ht  not  he  de.sirnblf?  or  ^earlhle,  whv  alte'^'n^.tp 
approaches  had  been  used  elsewhere,   or  hr.w  the  sanf  result  could  he  achieved 
throueh  a  different  approach. 

"^n  Jiilv  e^ch  Task  Force  war>  required  to  submit  with  their  reronmen- 

dr^tTons  the  evaluation  proce=?s  up:ed  to  mak<=^  their  dffislon.     The  reouire^ie^ir ^ 
checrli^ts  Included  thousands  of  Items.     Distil  lint^,  this  information  ^or 
executive  decision  making  proved  another  challenge.     Althouj^.h  ea^h  group's 
process  wa.s  sllphtlv  different,   thev  were  nil  based  nr^  a  noint  svstem.  T'he 
Pavroll /Personnel  Task  Force,   for  example,   chose  29  points  of  evaluation  and 
awarded  each  vendor  a  "score"  of  1   to  10,  where  no  two  vendors  could  recei\'c 
tht*  5^.'ime  score  op  a  particular  evaluation  point.     Amono  the  points  of  pvalu- 
at  ion  were  navro^l  and  fringe  benefits  nrocessin^,  data  base  tech^ol  o;>y , 
paperwork  reductlf',  effective  departmental  management,  renortinp,  securitv, 
tenure  manai>enent,  A-'^l  ,  training  and  vf»ndor  support.     To  belp  insure  th.-^t 
"bf.  teams  weren't  snow  blinded  bv  the  vendors  marketing  blizzard,  and  to 
strpT^gthen  the  convections  of  the  tea^D  members,  nhoTie  cal''s  were  mad*^  to 
anvone  tnat  anybody  knew  at  nnv  of  ^he  schools  where   the  ^op  rated  vendors* 
<5^'steTT>s  were  operating.     One  '^^endor  was  prr-'f erred  hv  two        the  tasV  foT-ces 
•^nd  acceptable  hv  the  othe^  two.     Those   latter  two  pref'-^rred  a  second  and 
third  vendor.     A  <^ingle  ^^eiwlor   for  a]''   <^vsteni^  was  oh^MOus"'v  desirable.  At 
this  point   Tt  became  apparent  that   despite  our  use  of  ^otir  separate  tas^ 
forces  it  was  possible  that  a  single  '^'cndor  might  meet  all  of  our  needs, 
^^ovever,  our  commitment  to  tisei   owned  svstems  required  th^t   the  other  two 
task  forces  embrace  the  selection  of  that  single  '"endor.     This  took  the  rest 
of"  the  summer.     Vi  th  a  tentative  deci-siop  in  hand,  a  small   group  from  each 
tpam  visited  one  or  more  install  en  site'^  to  assure  themselves  tliat  thev 
und#-*-stood  the  operational  and  managemeo^  conseciuences  of  the  proposed 
software.     Kv  seeing  the  svstem       Ive'*  thev  could  also  put  into  perspecti^^e 
the  various  horror  '^tf^ries  thev  had  heard  about  individual   svstems,  ^-lif^t 
t^\(^^r   lo'^rned  was  that  there  were  going  to  be  glit'.'hes,  but  the  other  Inst 
tTitions  had  worked  their  way  tlirough  them  and  had  sucressfullv  installed  a 
v/orklng  svstem  and  so  co?ild  we.     Thp  experience        these  "^'isits  was  ex~ 
t»'emelv  valuable   fn  r- ]  imina  t  i  ng  le-^l  or  imagined  hesitancies  about  particular 
cvstems.     This  became  particularlv  ciitical   later  on  when  a  group  from  one  of 
^he  Task  Forces  revealed  their  convictions   that  one  svstem  bein^  cons td^red 
v'is  not  able  to  function  in  a  complex  IJniversitv  environment.     Member-,  c^f  th'^ 
Ta«^V  Forces  could  not  deny  that   their  associates  had  seen  a  university  being 
run  x^ith  a  parftcula^  vendor's  sof  twnri- ,  despite  their  person.nT   reser^'a  1 1  ons 
a'^^our  the  package. 

Throughout    the  selection  process,   there  was  some  suspic  for,  (^ccasi on^^  1 1  v 
voiced,   that  Rachich  and  Hester  had  made  a  vendor  decfsion  themselves  anJ 
were  simplv  using  the  Task  Forces  for  sel  f -"^us  t  i  ^i  ca  1 1  on.     The  limitatio^is 
pV'ice<l  on  S'^ope,  particularlv  "evaluate    md  rerommend  but  don't  select*' 
heightened   this  suspicion. 

The  selection  was  not  predeterrnined ,  and  a  great  challenge  was  to  convev 
this  to  thv  Task  Force  members.     Had  a  decisioti  been  reached  up  front  and 
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forced  on  the  users*  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  Implement  the  systems 
effectively,  and  the  true  management  change  desired  would  have  been  lost  for 
another  decade.     The  Task  Forces  were  the  main  vehicle  for  the  University 
middle  management  community  to  take  "ownership"  of  the  vendor  selection.  The 
four  s'ages  used  were  drafting  the  requirements  checklists,  meeting  and 
discussing  Issues  with  the  vendors,  openly  calling  counterparts  at  user 
Institutions,  and  the  site  visits.     All  four  stages  were  necessary  to  obtain 
the  personal  and  organizational  coirmtltments  without  which  our  plans  would 
have  failed, 

Elliott  HauRen  start  'd  In  August  1984  as  the  University's  new  Executive 
Director  of  Computing  and  Information  Systems,     Haugen's  arrival  was  well 
timed  In  that  SLU  was  closing  out  the  evaluation  phase  and  was  moving  toward 
the  Implementation  phase,  a  difficult  psychological  transition.     That  Haugen 
was  not  perceived  as  being  aligned  with  one  vendor  or  another  was  key  to  the 
overall  conceptual  transition  from  Computer  Center-Owned  software  to  User- 
Owned  software  and  the  concept  of  the  Computer  Center  as  a  service  bureau 
rather  than  a  grantor/withholder  of  computer  privileges.     During  the  fall  of 
1984  a  comprehensive  report  was  given  to  the  President,     This  report  detailed 
the  problems  we  were  facing  in  both  academic  and  administrative  computing, 
the  solutions  to  these  problems,  the  need  to  renovate  the  computer  center, 
and  the  need  to  develop  a  micro-computer  capacity,     Haugen  joined  in  on  the 
d^aftiing  of  specific  plans  and  budgets, 

October,  November,  and  December  were  used  to  bring  together  all  of  the 
pieces  of  our  plan.     We  blended  the  findings  of  the  Task  Forces,  weighing  the 
advantages  of  purchasing  single  systems  from  different  vendors  versus  pur- 
chasing all  systems  from  a  single  vendor.    We  reviewed  the  selection  process 
with  all  of  the  Task  Forces  ard  chose  the  software  vendor,  selected  a  hard- 
ware vendor,  negotiated  prices,  financial  terms  and  delivery  schedules.  The 
culmination  of  these  efforts  was  to  submit  on  December  ?0,   1984  the  final 
recommendations  to  the  President,     This  teport  detailed  the  specific  actions 
over  the  three,  year  period  of  our  plan  including  new  one  time  onlv  cose  as 
well  as  annual  recurring  costs,     Tn  this  report  we  specifically  recommended 
that  we  should  upgrade  our  current  Honevwell  DPS  8/44  to  a  DPS  8/49  and 
Improve  access  for  computing  resources  to  academic  users,  purchase  a  senarate 
computer  for  administrative  use  and  purchase  new  administrative  application 
systems,     Tt  was  essential  that  a  separate  mainframe  be  available  ^or  admini- 
strative use  at  ST^U,     Tt  would  allow  for  better  management  of  our  computer 
resource,  and  we  would  not  be  put  in  the  position  of  deciding  between  the 
academic  user  and  the  administrative    'ser.     Our  overall  plan  called  for 
expending  an  estimated  $2,0  million  over  a  2\  vear  period.     Included  in  the 
recommendations  was  a  major  increase  in  support  for  academic  computing 
resources.     We  felt  it  important  that  we  balance  the  investment  we  were  about 
to  recommend  in  administrative  computing  with  a  corresponding  investment  in 
academic  computing*     New  position'    vere  approved  in  our  Computer  Center 
Including  an  Associate  Director  for  Academic  Computing  and  staff  consultr.ntF 
for  micros  and  statistical  analysis,    We  purchased  several  micros  and  in- 
stalled a  program  to  allow  micros  to  be  purchased  and  financed  through  the 
University  for  all  faculty  and  staff.    Although  the  cost  was  relatively  small 
for  the  enhancements  in  academic  cop^putlng  compared  to  what  we  expected  to 
spend  in  administrative  computing,  the  results  and  the  reactions  from  the 
faculty  were  most  gratifying  and  helped  us  Immeasurably  in  implementing  our 
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p^r-^tnnce  of  wh^t  thp  cost  would  be.     The  n^ri-rn]^    ^tr-^itepv  was  in  placf'  and 
nttf^nrion  Tocur^pd  on  sellinf  tho  recommei^ded  course  n*^  iction  to,  and  qecn^- 
i'^p  ^'iinding  from,   the  PresldfMir  and  the  ^oard  of  iTustee?;.     Dtirinp;  thi^  ri^.f^ 
qome  additional  ^ield  work  took  place  to  bring  University  evecuf^^ps  tin  to 
dat'='  on  both  api»  l  i  cat  ions  n^^d  hardware? /svqt^^nis  software  options.  Serious 
price  necof  i  ;ir  ions  and  financint',  v^ie  ptirsued  and  a  f^urces'^^ii''  arranrement 
waj=?  acr^ed  to  with  the  vendors  and  the  Tlniver*^^  tv . 

'^h*-'  third  we^^k        .Tantnrv,   l^PS,  brought  Trastef  nnrnr/a1  —  onlv  10 
months  since  we  initiated  rhe  process.  Itad  dpcided  to  purchase  al^  o^  the 

<!f]mini  ."Jtrati^'^e  anplicat"^on  svstenis  ^rom  Information  Associates,   Inc.  We 
placed  orders  for  the  entire  Series  Z  Sv<3tem  from  TAT  inrludi.np  the  Financia. 
Records  Svstern  CK^S)  ,  Hunan  Resourcf^  f^vsrem  T^RS)  ,  '"ttident  Tnformaf^  on  S^'Ste^^ 
<'*1TS\  and  their  Alumni /Hevelopmen t  Svstem  f'A^^S)  .     This  software  was  to  run 
o'^  rr'^if.-il  ^'nuipment  Corpoiition  hardw^^re.     Ve  nlared  orders   to  ptirchase  a 
"t^T  ^^AV  7.95  svstem  and  to  cluster  it  wi^,h  onr  e'^'istinjr  7^0  coniputer. 

The  Series  7  svstem  tnifethpr  w'th  the  D^^C  har'vare  afforded  the 
^^'ivers^tv  a  unique  f>pportunI  tv.     It  won  in  nei'mit  u*^  to  install  s^'ster^s  (hat 
f  rt'^'";^r^  'lenar  tT^f'^t  a  1    l^'^ier  rind  di'^'^erert   Trea'^'>  of  re^pori'^lbi  1  i  t  i  es  with  n 
cr^-^v'cr^  c;pt  (^f  principles,  parameters  ard  def Imtions   that   forced  ns  into 
^nn^KiTTPTif-al  1 V  chant'"' nf;  t  h*^  vav  we  '^jd  hus"TpPss.     Th1«^  is  e'^'actlv  what  ^^^e 
wa*^  t e^   to  do  ! 

'^«^-srfM'  vv'is  asked   to  serve  as  the  c^'era"'!   ImpleTiencatlon  coordinator  at 
the  enr^  o^"   JnT^u^r'''.     ^M")ace  was  set  aside  "^n  the  nain  administration  btillf^inp 
roTi«^'sfinK        ^wo  small  offices,   four  proiect  roons,   and  a  tralninp"  room.  A 
^'m  ]  1 1  n.f'  secretarv  was  detailed  to  the  proiect  alonji;  with  a   55''n  workstntior 
'^nd  -^^r inter,  a  coffee  niachine,  and  a  r** ^r i ^^erator .     Fight  terml rir>  1  s  an*'^  a 
Tir]nr'or  wf-re  irstalled  In  the  trairiln^i  roo^n  alone;  wif'h  audi  o-x'"' '^tta  1  aids, 
^'ach  vof^fof^  and  project  roorri  was  e(|u»pped  with  onn  or  more  termini!  s,  A 
^roiort  Tenni  was  established   for  each  of   the  f1r?;t  thr<^e  rackap:es  to  be 
installed:     account  inp,  personnf*^   ai^d  de'^'^el  opment .     ^Vork  or,   th*-^  r»tud*^nt 
sv*"tcMTis  vas  pc^'^tnoned  until  substantial   completion  of  the  other  svstems 
because        st  aM  me  issues,  un  fiT?  i  1  i  h  ri  ♦'y  v  th  hardware  and  *^n*^tware,  and  the 
1  fMM^  to  Veep  the  risk  o^   failure  within  tol^^rable  lin^its.)     Proiect  Leader*; 
vprp  sr^iecter^:     The  A'^rociate  Controller,   the  Director  of  Personnel   p.rid  the 
^nteiral  Auditor.     ^,ach  was  h^slRued  to  the  pro-^ect  to  1007  of  their 

t  i  Tie  qnd  ^loved  to  c^if^'ce  space  on  the  proiect  floor  in  the  Admini  st  ra*' i  on 
'^u i  1  '■'np, .     TI,P  most  senior  CoTiputer  Center  analvst  in  each  project  area  wa- 
a«^si^rned  to  the-  Tea^  and  moved  to  the  prroect   flc)or.     A  backup  Hata 
V''rocessinp  staff  member  was  also  assigned  to  the  Tea^i,  but   remained  off  iced 
i  ri  the  Computer  Center. 

\s  Ccordinatoi ,  Hester  was  to  manage  the   interfaces  between  each  of  the 
^rf)»ect  ?>;jn!<^ ;  amon^  the  Teams  and  the  software  vendor;  the  Con-puter  ^^enter 
^ns  t!ie  "coninut  ln(^"  vendoi ,  »   certain  "Proiect"  resources   ^such  as  wor^ 
prorossinp,   fori^s  desij^n,  documentation  trac^inj^,   the  Trainlni?  ^oom,  and  th*^ 
cr  f^e^  machine);   and  the  Vice  President   fas  the  vei^Hnr  of  executive  deci  - 
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SLU  considered  the  Coordinator  role  as  particularly  critical  for  at- 
tempting simultaneous  systems  Installation,  to  avoid  contention  for  precious 
resources  and  to  avoid  111-wlll.    The  Coordinator  role  was  also  seen  as  a  way 
to  concentrate  and  focus  executive  attention  on  the  project  and  provide  a 
mosaic  of  diverse  Institutional  experience  to  aid  the  Teams  In  evaluating 
optional  policies  and  practices.    The  use  of  an  outside  resource  In  this  role 
provided  not  only  experience  and  capabilities  not  available  among  Incumbent 
personnel,  but  also  a  "neutral"  communications  point  where  Institutional 
personnel  could  discuss  problems  In  a  fashion  that  was  not  normally  possible. 
An  external  consultant  can  also  serve  as  a  powerful  force  for  change,  not 
burdened  with  current  practices  or  organizational  boundaries.  Outside 
persons  are  not  seen  as  competing  for  jobs  or  a?  judgmental,  controlling 
salary  Increases,  promotions  and  v^orklng  conditions.    It  Is  easier  for  an 
external  consultant  to  determine  the  true  status  of  a  project  or  task  or  to 
find  out  about  a  trouble  spot  In  a  timely  2>anner  or  to  suggest  new  practices 
and  policies.     Further,  the  University  Is  not  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  what 
to  do  with  the  person  when  the  project  Is  completed. 

The  role  of  the  Prolect  Leader  was  to  organize  the  specific  tasks  to  be 
accomplished,  assign  these  tasks  to  prolect  personnel,  and  monitor  task 
completions.    The  Leader  was  also  envisioned  as  the  point-person  on  Internal 
staffing/psychological  Implementation  Issues,  but  with  the  understanding  that 
any  Issue  of  resources  for  Implementations  (versus  continued  operation)  would 
flow  through  the  Coordinator.    The  Project  Leader  was  expected  to  have  the 
key  continuing  role  In  the  operation  of  the  system  (as  part  of  the  move  to 
User-Owned-Systems)  and  In  its  continued  maturlzatlon  and  enhancement,  and 
hence  was  to  master  the  software. 

The  role  of  the  Senior  Analyst  was  to  help  the  Team  understand  the 
current  systems  and  data  file  and  the  capacity  of  *-he  new  software.  "Pro- 
gramming", including  interfaces  and  conversion,  was  to  be  referred  by  the 
Analyst  back  to  the  Computer  Center  where  the  overall  workload  could  be 
balanced.    Responsibility  for  maintaining  current  systems  was  also  left  in 
the  Computer  Center.    The  second  DP  staff  member  on  each  Team  was  to  receive 
complete  implementation  training  so  that  there  would  be  full  backup  during 
the  implementation  process  and  during  future  operations.    Referring  all 
programming  requests  back  to  the  Computer  Center  minimized  bottlenecks,  gave 
everyone  some  sense  of  being  involved  in  the  major  University  undertaking, 
and  assured  that  every  programmer  and  analyst  had  some  exposure  to  the 
vendor's  code  and  documentation.    The  Senior  Analysts  met  weekly  (as  the 
Technical  Advisory  Group)  with  the  Executive  Director,  the  head  of  Systems 
Programming  and  the  head  of  conversion  efforts  to  share  experiences. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Project  Team  was  to  master  the  software  as 
delivered,  recommend  any  programming  changes,  set  definable  parameters  (such 
as  the  chart  of  accounts  or  available  fringe  benefit  options)  to  SLU  values, 
and  train  the  institutional  staff  to  use  the  resulting  product.     The  Teams 
were  specifically  instructed  to  make  absolute  minimum  modifications  to  the 
software  packages  and  were  told  that  changing  institutional  practice  was  to 
be  preferred.     A  headline  In  the  University  paper  about  that  time  read 
"Bachich  Says  *No  More  Business  as  Usual'." 

The  responsibility  of  the  Computer  Center  was  to  install  all  of  the  new 
computer  and  telecommunications  equipment;  master  the  systems  software;  get 
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the  new  applications  packages  ninntng;  de.sign  some  security  scheme;  an^J  do 
all  the  work  on  old  systems,  conversion,  and  interfaces*     And  to  accomplish 
n]  -  of  this  while  the  building  was  being  retiovated  around  them,  including  (wo 
Havs  in  March  when  there  was  no  roof* 

Advisory  groups  were  established  from  a  broad  range  of  users  including 
business  managers  from  8-10  academic  departments  at  all  three  campuses  and 
all  affected  administrative  departments.     These  groups  were  to  act  as  a 
fwo-wav  communication  chr.nnel  between  the  Proiert  Team  and  the  real  world, 
and  to  comment  on  forrns,  report  formats,  policy  ch^^nges,  training  plans,  and 


The  computer  rapes  ard  Tianuals  arrived  the  second  week  of  Kebniary, 
less  than  a  vear  after  discussions  on  acquiring  new  svstems  began.  The 
training/test  version  of  the  accounting  system  was  working  the  next  day. 
April,  May  and  Jure  were  verv  busy  months.     Tn  mid-June,  the  chart  of  ac- 
counts was  completed  ^including  the  creation  of  "sub-departments"  in  the 
Vod^cal  School)  and  loaded;  the  vendor  file  was  moved;   the  budget  was  moved 
and  amended  to  match  the  greatly  expanded  departmental   discretion  in  the  use 
of  obiect  codes;  all  "transaction"  users  of  the  svstem  were  trained;  and 
Vpart'^ental  and  grants  administrators  began  their  training. 

A11  data  elaments  to  be  shared  with  other  svsteipr.  were  negotiated  ;3nd 
fi^ed  across  systems.     Onerat'' -ig-svstem-level  and  application-level  secnritv 
were  in  place,  and  organiratioral-l evel  security  was  being  tested. 

On  ^rldav,  June  '^^3,  between  10:30  a.Tn.  and  noon ,   the  pre  — prodiic  t  i  on 
ffjes  were  connected  to  the  production  copv        the  software.  Unfortunately, 
the  primary  power  cable  to  the  Main  Cammis  had  exploded  at  scrie  rime  the 
night  before  and  the  backup  cable  had  exploded  at  a.m,     because  the 

Computer  Center  war,  connected  to  a  separate  powerline,   the  hardware  kept 
running.     At  10:30  a.m.,  the  Universitv  closed  the  I^ain  Campus:     it  was  dark, 
hot,  the  phones  did.'t  work  and  none  of  the  users  could  access  the  shinv  new 
rroductlon  sv^tem* 

On  Tuesday,  July  2,  the  new  accounting  system  was  in  full  use  for  daily 
t'-ansartlons  and  budget  control.     On  Julv  8,  the  first  full  cvcle  of  dallv 
maintenance  and  update  was  run  and  accounts  payable  checks  ^^ere  written. 
Onlv  eiltht  modifications  were  made  to  ^\e,  basic  svstem:     three  were  lifted 
^'erbnfi'Ti  from  the  vendor's  manuals,  one  (check  printing  format)  i«:  described 
in  those  manuals,  and  the  other  four  relate  to  obiect  code  budgeting  discre- 
rlon  and  organi^ati onal -level  security  and  required  roughlv  three  weeks  of 
ton-level  analysis  and  coding. 

Tn  early  September  (with  the  prior  year's  audit  almost  completed)  all 
monthly  processes  were  run  to  produce  ledger  sheets  and  departmental  reports. 
A  "menu"  facility  was  developed  to  allow  the  Associate  Controller  to  run  any 
of  various  voucher  processing,  check  writing,  and  reporting  cvcles  from  his 
office  without  any  Involvement  of  programming  staff.     The  October  ledger 
sheets  were  rur  bv  the  10th  of  November,     All  data  entrv  is  via  terminals  in 
the  accou^itlng  and  budgeting  offices.     Pre-encumbrance  is  performed  on-line 
at  "^'OT^mti tment  Offices"  on  each  of  the  three  campuses. 
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In  July  the  new  alumni  and  development  system  wae  loaded  with  102,000 
files  of  alumni  and  friends,  with  all  names  and  addresses  converted  to 
mixed-case*    All  open  pledges  were  placed  on  the  files  and  linked  to  the  new 
accounting  system,  any  payments  on  those  open  pledges  have  been  credited,  and 
all  name  and  address  maintenance  is  being  performed  on  the  new  system.  In 
August,  all  June  graduates  were  added  to  the  flies,  payments  were  processed 
on-line  In  real-time,  and  acknowledgement  letters  were  produced  by  query- 
language  extract  and  download  to  a  hard-disk  word  processing  unit. 

The  payroll/personnel  system  Implementation  heated  up  during  the  Fall 
when  a  number  of  policy  Issues  were  settled,  firm  deadlines  were  set,  and 
announcements  were  made  In  the  University  newspaper.    Three  thousand  employ- 
ees are  being  converted  from  a  monthly  payroll  to  join  two  thousand  currently 
on  the  bl-weekly  payroll.    All  deductions  have  been  prorated  and  all  fringe 
benefits  converted  to  an  advance  deduction.    Vacation  and  sick  leave  eligi- 
bility have  been  standardized.    Two  classes  of  employees  have  been  dropped 
and  a  new  administrative/prof esslonal/technlcal  class  created. 

Surveys  were  conducted  to  establish  bi-weekly  rates  of  pay,  labor 
distribution,  vacation  accruals,  sick  leave  accruals,  FTE,  and  personal 
demographics.    All  departments  have  been  trained  in  timekeeping  procedures 
and  all  transaction  departments  have  had  extensive  training.    November  is  a 
parallel  month  with  the  entering  of  new,  converted,  and  updating  information 
serving  as  final  training  for  key  operational  personnel.    There  were  7,251 
employees  on  the  file  on  December  1. 

After  five  tapes  and  an  arm's  length  of  excuses,  the  bank  has  accepted 
and  certified  a  direct  deposit  tape  on  December  4.    They  had  changed  tape 
formats  several  mc-^ths  before,  but  not  notified  SLU. 

The  flrrt  new  time  reporting  period  is  December  1-1 A.    The  direct 
deposit  tape  will  be  sent  to  the  bank  by  noon  on  December  18  and  checks  will 
be  delivered  December  20.    Then  15  people  get  their  first  weekend  off  in  five 
weeks. 

There  were  only  a  few  changes  to  the  vanilla  version  of  payroll/ 
personnel.    The  two  serious  changes  related  to  calculation  of  life  Insurance 
and  the  University's  share  of  TIAA,  including  Instances  where  external  pay 
(VA,  etc.)  was  Included  In  retirement  calculations.    The  other  changes  were 
print  formats  on  various  forms,  and  splitting  one  screen  between  Payroll  and 
Personnel. 

In  early  December,  ssnes  remain  open.    Applicant  Processing  has 

not  been  addressed.    The  »        xng  of  1500  (unpaid)  Adjunct  Faculty  is  noc 
settled.    Calculating  and  teeding  payroll  encumbrances  into  the  accounting 
system  awaits  development  of  the  1987  budget  using  the  personnel  system's 
capacity.    The  CWSP  Interface  with  financial  Aids  is  manual.    But  W-2's  for 
all  1985  employees  will  come  from  the  new  system. 

Implementation  of  the  four  student  systems  will  begin  after  New  Year's, 
when  things  have  calmed  down  a  bit  and  the  programming  staff  has  a  chance  to 
rest.    In  nine  month's  time  the  equivalent  of  three  to  five  years  work  has 
been  accomplished;  a  week's  sleep  it  deserved. 
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The  day  to-dav  stress?  of  the  Implementation  proress,  particularlv  as  th^ 
"drop-dead"  date  neared  and  many  people  were  required  to  work  60-80  hour 
weeks,  has  underlined  the  Importance  of  the  evaluation  process  conducted  1;ir>t 
summer.     Everv  key  acttr  In  the  Implementation  was  deeply  involved  In  draft- 
ing the  Requlrementf?  Checklist,  meeting  with  the  vendors,  and  ii:aking  site 
visits,    'vhen  times  are  really  tough,  the  camaraderie  of  the  visits  or  the 
speoifir.  p.alns  detailed  for  the  new  system  hv  the  individual  him  -  or  hersel^ 
remains  n  key  tool  for  motivating  overworked  people  to  stay  another  hour  or 
two. 

Tn  summary,  the  path  chosen  by  Bachich  for  revolutionizing  SLU*s  manage- 
ment has  compressed  the  entire  software  procurement  and  installation  process 
into  lesR  time  than  often  Is  spent   lust  In  preparing  an  Ri^'P.     ^ri  the  process, 
the  tire  of  an  evteinal  coordinator/change  agent  has  nrovided  a  ven/  hroad 
hase  of  fundamental  change  and  formed  the  structure  for  continued  enhance-- 
n;»nt.    Thus,  the  benefit  fifream  begins  a  full  year  or  more  earlier  than  mipht 
have  been  expected  when  the  decision  to  make  a  change  was  made.     And  del Iver- 
fng  the  benefit  stream  was  the  rational  for  pursuing  new  systems  in  the  first 
place.     If  the  Hniverslty  can  continue  the  simultaneous  systems  imnlementa- 
tion  plan  without  driving  everyone  in  the  institution  stark-raving  mad,  SLU 
will  have  co^.pleted  in  less  than  three  ^ears  what  might  have  been  a  decade- 
long  undertaking  using  the  traditional  decision-raaVlng  apnroach.  Nobody 
cares  intrinsically  about  the  details  of  selection  or  implementation  — 
institutional  managers  want  results;  the  sooner,  the  better.     Tn  the  case 
Saint  T>ouis  ^mlversitv,  sooner  was  mandatory. 
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Abstract 


In  the  past  thirty  years,  there  has  been  remarkable  changes  in 
computing  technology,  end-user  skills,  and  the  role  that 
information  plays  in  higher  education  management,  in  an  article 
for  the  1984  Cause  Conference,  the  authors  examined  the  primary 
results  of  these  changes  and  the  effects  on  administrative 
computing  architectures,  especially  for  multi-campus  universities. 
Several  options  were  identified  for  institutions  that  wanted  to 
incorporate  these  developments  into  an  existing  administrative 
system.  The  current  paper  examines  these  alternatives  as  reflected 
in  a  particular  institution  and  describes  the  challenging  approach 
taken  to  distributed  computing  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 

Three  functions  are  being  enhanced  at  the  university:  central 
resources,  end-user  application  environments,  and  communication 
between  the  two  foci.  Given  the  historical  evolution  of  computing 
in  the  CU  system,  the  university  hes  identified  a  set  of  critical 
core  systems  which,  for  reasons  of  consistency  or  economy,  should 
be  maintained  at  the  central  administrative  computing  agency.  AT 
the  same  time,  diversity  of  campus  missions  and  local  needs  of 
limited  scope  suggest  the  need  for  a  coherent  and  productive  end- 
user  development  facility.  As  a  result,  the  university  is  crafting 
an  architecture  that  seeks  to  distribute  centralized  data  in  a 
meaningful  and  secure  way.  This  paper  will  discuss  both  design  and 
implementation  issues  and  suggests  extensions  of  this  computing 
enviroment  in  the  future. 
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1.  BACKGROUND 

The  University  of  Colorado  is  comprised  of  four  campuses  which  are 
located  in  Boulder,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Denver  (a  general  campus 
and  a  health  sciences  center).     The  Boulder  campus  is  the  oldest 
and  largest  campus  with  20,000  FTE  students.  The  Colorado  Springs 
and  Denver  campuses  have  grown  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years  to  a 
total  of  over  10,000  FTE  in  1985.  Each  campus  has  a  Chancellor  who 
serves  as  the  chief  academic  and  administrative  officer  and  the 
system  is  headed  by  the  President.     The  Board  of  Regents  is 
comprised  of  nine  elected  members.  The  combined  annual  budget  of 
the  campuses  is  over  $500  million  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Administrative  computing  support  for  the  campuses  and  the  central 
administration  has  historically  been  provided  by  a  central 
facility  and  staff.  Campus  computing  facilities  vary  in  size, 
generally  consisting  of  some  number  of  VAX-olass  systems  and  have 
primarily  provided  academic  computing  support.     (The  Health 
Sciences  Center  is  the  exception  with  an  academic  facility  of 
Tandem  and  DEC  equipmenc  and  an  administrative  facility  which  uses 
IBM-compatible  equipment.)  Local  campus  support  for  administrative 
computing  has  been  limited  to  interaction  with  institution-wide 
systems  operated  at  the  central  facility  and  development  of  small, 
special-purpose  systems  to  meet  unique  local  processing 
requirements. 

Applications  developed  and  operated  at  the  central  facility  have 
traditionally  been  batch  oriented  although  there  are  a  number  of 
systems  which  are  entirely  on-line  or  which  support  on-line 
inquiry.     Emphasis  is  on  the  continued  development  of  on-line, 
database  oriented  systems  using  the  Cullinet  database  management 
software  acquired  a  few  years  ago.     Systems  analyst/programmer 
staff  at  the  central  facility  has  not  grown  for  several  years. 
About  25-30%  of  the  available  staff  .ire  devoted  to  maint-^nance.  A 
major  project  to  implement  a  new  student  information  system  is 
underway  with  completion  scheduled  for  mid-1987.     This  system 
(like  all  future  multi-campus  systems)  will  operate  primarily  at 
the  central  facility  using  Cullinet's  IDMS  database  software. 

The  University  made  the  decision  several  years  ago  to  move  toward 
a  wider  distribution  of  administrative  computing  support  and 
access  to  centralized  data  bases.     This  decision  was  a  result  of 
the  increasing  maturity  and  growth  of  the  campuses  as  well  as  the 
evolution  of  computing  technology.    A  number  of  preliminary 
actions  were  necessary  to  create  the  infrastructure  required  to 
implement  this  new  architecture.     Both  computing  and  disk  storage 
capacity  were  added  at  the  central  facility,  an  operating  system 
conversion  was  completed,  and  the  conversion  of  the  administrative 
computing  network  to  support  IBM's  SNA  was  undertaken. 

An  interesting  issue  which  emerges  from  efforts  to  distribute 
administrative  processing  and  data  access  concern''^  the  extent  to 
which  the  organization  of  administrative  computing  capability 
reflects  the  organization  of  the  institution.     This  issue  can  be 
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more  easily  resolved,  of  course,  if  the  institutional  organization 
and  related  issues  of  campus  or  departmental  autonomy  have  been 
resolved.    However,  when  these  issues  are  unresolved  and  demand 
for  improved  access  and  service  could  be  met  through  distribution 
of  computing  capabilities,  objective  evaluation  of  interesting 
options  can  become  difficult. 


2,  EVALUATION  CRITERIA  FOR  INFORMATION  ARCHITECI JRES 

In  a  large  multicampus  university,  trying  to  maximize  the 
institutional  good  is  a  difficult  process,  if  only  because 
university  diversity  creates  orthogonal  goals.  Nonetheless,  there 
are  a  number  of  criteria  to  evaluate  thR  success  of  an 
institutional  admiiistrative  computing  architecture.  These  fall 
roughly  into  two  categories: 

Financial  Costs  -  It  is  obviously  desirable  to  have  cost- 
effective  solutions.  However,  the  time  frame  over  which  to 
evaluate  relative  financial  costs  is  difficult  to  specify, 
especially  in  rapidly  changing  technology.  Moreover,  different 
architectures  may  have  different  useful  lifetimes,  making  the 
traditional  comparative  cost-benefit  analysis  more  complicated. 
The  differing  financial  resources  of  various  campuses  or 
departments  reduces  the  importance  of  minimizing  the  overall 
institutional  cost;  a  flexible  architecture  that  tailois  expenses 
(and  computing  resources)  to  the  levels  of  individual  units  may  be 
well  worth  a  higher  institutional  expense.  In  essence,  the  three 
E's  are  valuable  -  economics,  enhancements,  and  exposures. 

The  economics  of  the  architecture  include  the  full  end- 
to-end  costs  of  delivering  information,  including  acquisition  of 
hardware  and  software,  the  cost  of  hardware  maintenance,  staff 
support  costs,  and  application  development  expense,  A  major  shift 
is  occurring  in  the  relative  cost  ratios  of  the  above  factors. 
Hardware  acquisition  and  maintenance  costs  continue  to  decrease 
rapidly.    Conversely,  the  complexity  of  car  software  systems  has 
risen.     Application  development  is  now  becoming  the  predominate 
cost.  If  application  maintenance  costs  are  included,  the  weight  of 
this  factor  is  magnified. 

Enhancement  refers  to  the  hardware  upgrade  path 
possibilities.     There  are  two  basic  classes  of  upgrades:  system 
swap  and  system  augmentation.  Until  recently,  swapping  a  system 
out  for  a  larger  compatible  one  was  the  norm.  New  however,  there 
are  alternatives  based  on  addition  of  processors  or  networked 
systems.  These  approaches  can  preserve  capital  and  offer  hardware 
redundancy.  For  augmentation  to  work,  the  rer3Ult  must  be  seamles'5 
to  the  user;  a  common  computing  environment  needs  to  run  across 
the  multiple  devices.  The  marginal  cost  curve  for  adding  another 
user  is  also  an  important  consideration  -  the  smoother  the  curve, 
the  less  the  stress  in  an  architecture.  Stairstep  curves  tend  to 
require  difficult  decisions  more  often. 

Exposure  refers  to  the  risks  associated  with  an 
architecture  -  the  useful  lifetime  of  the  system  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  chosen  technology  and  vendors.  In  the  current  market. 
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vendors  face  a  multitude  of  challenges,  ranging  from  staying  in 
business  to  continuing  to  upgrade  their  products,  withall, 
exposure  is  generally  being  lessened,  due  to  increased 
standardization.  For  example,  vendors  using  common  operating 
systems  can  utilize  third-party  applications,  and  the  newer 
hardware  has  a  modular  design. 

Stress  Costs  -  Financial  cost  is  only  one  way  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  an  informational  architecture.  A  number  of  other 
important  factors  can  be  grouped  together  as  "stress  costs." 
These  include  the  following: 

Distress  levels  -  There  are  stress  points  in  any 
information  architecture,  where  personnel  are  called  upon  to  do 
tasks  they  prefer  not  to  do  (e.g.  maintenance  activities  by  end- 
users,  end-user  support  by  technical  systems  analysts) .  It  is 
clearly  desirable  to  minimize  these  points.  For  example 
distributed  computing  facility  maintenance  by  a  central 
organization  has  been  successful  because  the  insulation  of  the 
end -user  from  the  distress  of  computer  maintenance. 

Inaccurate  or  incomplete  information  -  Obviously,  such 
failures  on  the  part  of  an  information  system  can  cause  financial, 
stress  and  morale  consequences. 

Difficulty  of  generating  information  -  Such  systems  wind 
up  with  excessive  staff,  cumbersome  access  and  data  paths,  and  an 
inability  to  respond  quickly  to  changing  institutional  needs. 

Inflexible  architectures  -  Rapid  changes  in  technology 
and  end-user  needs  imply  that  information  systems  need  to  be  able 
to  evolve  and  modify  over  time. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  above  concerns  varies  greatly  among 
institutions.  In  all  events,  it  is  desirable  to  have  institutional 
consensus  on  the  assignment  of  weights. 


3.   DESIGN  ISSUES  FOR  DISTRIBUTED  ARCHITECTURES 

The  eighties  are  establishing  a  new  and  widespread  information 
architecture,  one  of  networks  of  component  systems,  with  flexible 
interconnect  layers  glueing  the  users  and  components  together.  The 
fundamental  design  decisions  concern  hardware,  software, 
interconnects,  and  user  roles: 

Hardware  -  The  hardware  legacy  from  the  seventies  includes  an 
embedded  base  of  mainframes  and  attached  terminals.  In  this 
decade,  there  has  been  rapid  deployment  of  large  number  of  PCs  and 
departmental  resources  such  as  minicomputers.  The  several  factors 
driving  such  trends  are  anticipated  to  continue  over  the  next  few 
years.  The  challenge  is  to  develop  architectures  that  can 
accomodate  such  a  variety  of  equipment,  and  allow  for  the 
incremental  upgrade  of  subsystems  as  needs  (and  funding)  change. 
This  suggests  working  with  networks  of  known  components,  where 
classes  of  machines  or  interconnects  can  be  built  or  modified  in 
response  to  trends  and  needs. 
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Software  -  Most  institutions  now  have  a  mix  of  older 
applications  hard-coded  around  unstructured  data  sets,  and  newer 
systems  built  on  database  packages.  The  information  flow  between 
old  and  new  tends  to  consist  of  series  of  "kludges".     Again,  the 
ability  to  upgrade  software  subsystems  without  extensive  recoding 
of  the  special  interfaces  is  desirable.    Moreover,  the 
archt lecture  should  permit  ad  hoc  reporting  without  major  effort. 
Lastly,  in  a  distributed  environment  the  data  tends  to  be  more 
important  than  the  software;  there  must  be  provisions  for  the 
smooth  flow  of  data  between  systems  anrl  users. 

Interconnects  -  in  a  networked,  hierarchical  approach,  the 
interconnections  (both  physical  and  logical)  are  the  critical  glue 
to  make  the  end  product  usable.  It  is  increasingly  clear  that 
single  keyboarding  is  highly  desirable  and  a  single  machine  is 
insufficient.  Thus  the  interconnects  must  provide  three  functions: 
(1)  to  switch,  with  appropriate  speeds,  any  keyboard  to  an  often 
heterogenous  set  of  machines;   (2)  to  connect  these  host  machines 
with  high-speed  computer  communications;  and  (3)  to  provide 
software  for  all  higher-level  functions,  including  terminal 
emulation,  network  file  services,  and  applications  such  as 
electronic  mail  between  these  heterogenous  sys.tems.  Given  the 
diversity  of  hardware  and  operating  systems  on  most  university 
campuses,  the  task  is  obviously  difficult. 

End-User  Issues  -  Different  information  architectures  place 
varying  responsibilities  on  the  end-user.  Those  responsibilities 
can  include:  end-user  programmirg  requirements;  system 
responsiveness  to  end-user  needs;  operational  difficulty  (e.g. 
ease  of  use,  management  responsibility  for  local  systems,  etc.)  It 
is  important  to  note  the  variation  in  computer  skills  among  end- 
users.  A  rough  division  into  end-user  CCD's  (greater  campus 
developers)     and  LCD's  (lowest  common  denominators)  is  being 
acknowledged  by  departments  in  their  trend  towards  identifying 
resident  experts  to  write  local  programs  to  be  operated  by  the 
LCDs.  It  is  important  to  define  the  expected  users  and  uses  of  the 
systems.  Both  the  central  sites  and  the  end-users  need  to  be  aware 
of  their  committments  in  the  architecture. 


4.   IMPLEMENTATION  ISSUES,  REVISITED 

Implementation  refers  to  the  acquisition  and  operation  of  the 
architectural  design.  In  many  instances,  the  design  assumes  some 
unique  components,  but  there  will  usually  be  major  items  that  are 
not  specifically  identified  until  implementation.  There  care 
several  observations  about  implementation  that  warrant 
discussion. 

Hardware  -  It  remains  desirable  to  minimize  the  diversity  of 
campus  administrative  hardware.    Regularity  and  redundancy  make 
the  challenges  tractable  and  the  solutions  reliable,  especially 
for  universities  with  limited  resources.  It  is  helpful  to  build 
systems  out  of  known  components  familiar  to  the  university  and 
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often  such  arc.     ectures  prove  more  maintainable  than  turnkey 
solutions.  With  the  advent  of  VLSI  technolcgy,  specialized 
machines  such  as  database  engines  will  be  installed  for  processing 
efficiency. 

Software  -  Our  previous  paper  (1984  CAUSE  National  Conference 
Proceedings)  discussed  some  of  the  basic  implementation  decisions 
about  software  and  data.  In  addition  to  those  generic  concerns 
that  chc»racterize  any  software  environment,  there  are  several 
issues  specific  to  distributed  systems.  In  particular,  software 
support,  data  manag  ment  and  user  training  are  fundamental  to  the 
success  of  the  approach.  Software  support  should  be  both 
horizontal   (i.a,  standardized  for  the  more  widespread 
applications)  and  vertical  (integration  of  the  packages  commonly 
used).  Such  support  is  necessary  for  easy  data  movement.  Data 
management  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  redundant  and 
^tale  data.  Data  mar-^gement  need  also  deal  with  security.  User 
training  is  too  often  unpleasant  for  both  trainer  and  end-user? 
perhaps  this  explains  the  frequent  avoidance  of  the  activity. 

Interconnects  -  There  are  three  general  classes  of  physical 
interfaces:  manual    e.g.  the  trusty  RS232  switch  box) ,  switched 
(eg.  a  data  svitch  or  PBX)  and  networked  (e.g.  Ethernet  or  token 
ring).     Selection  among  these  choices  are  constrained  by  physical 
limits  such  as  bandwidth  and  driving  distance  and  logical  limits 
such  as  need  for  emulation  and  dynamic  routing. 

For  the  upper  layers  of  the  interconnect,  a  variety  of 
services  can  be  provided.     At  a  minimum,  two  functions  should  be 
implemented:  remote  logins  (with  or  without  emulation)  and  file 
transfers  (with  error  detection) .  Other  activities  such  as 
electronic  mail  and  file  service  are,  of  course,  highly 
desirable.    (It  should  be  noted  that  mail  can  exist  even  without 
the  more  basic  functions.) 

Remote  Logins  -  A  decade  ago,  there  was  little  hope  of 
connecting  divergent  hardware  together.  Now,  there  is  a  wide 
variety  of  methods  ranging  from  protocol  converters  thru 
intelligent  switches  to  transport  services  on  the  hosts.  The  point 
chosen  for  emulation  is  quite  strategic  and  can  effect  security 
and  economic  realms. 

File  Transfers  -  Some  mechanism  for  file  transfer  is 
usually  provided.  If  traffic  is  infrequent  and  only  ASCII,  then  a 
simple  program  on  the  local  workstation  can  provide  capture  and 
transmit  utilities.  In  the  broader  case,  the  protocols  need  to 
offer  error  checking  and  binary  transfers. 

These  issaes  can  be  illustrated  in  examining  the  possible  ways  to 
hook  up  a  local  workstation  to  both  a  departmental  mini  and  a 
campus  central  site.  The  simplest  method  is  to  run  multiple  cables 
to  a  local  switchbox.  The  cost  of  separate  protocol  converters 
suggests  that  a  more  effective  architecture  could  be  based  around 
a  general  intelligent  switch  available  on  a  single  cable  to  the 
desktop.     Unfortunately,  heterogenous  computing  environments  have 
wider  needs  than  current  switches  can  provide,  although  both 
digital  PBX's  and  new  cluster  controllers  are  offering  new 
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poss:.bilities.     File  transfers  through  such  switched  systems  tend 
to  be  relatively  slow  and  not  robust.  A  third  architecture,  most 
appropriate  when  all  workstations  have  local  processing  power  is 
the  networked  model.  Remote  logins  and  file  transfers  can  be  ' 
performed  by  all  hosts  operating  a  common  protocol,  such  as  TCP/IP 
or  Kermit.  Of  all  the  choices,  the  networked  option  offers 
greatest  speed  and  accuracy  as  well  as  the  potential  for 
connecting  heterogenous  computing  environments.  The  major 
drawbacks  to  networks  has  been  cost  and  difficulty  of  integration 
but  the  technical  maturing  of  the  market  has  been  quick.  It  is 
likely  that  the  inherent  flexibility  and  power  of  this 
architecture  will  prove  increasingly  attractive. 

End-user  issues  -  There  may  be  choices  about  where  to  provide 
services  such  us  emulation,  security  and  applications.     In  general 
It  IS  desirable  to  handle  emulation  close  to  the  desktop,  since 
the  local  host's  power  is  available  during  remote  logins.  Security 
issues  are  more  difficult,  especially  in  networks.  Control  of 
physical  devices  is  no  longer  possible.  XXXXXXXXXXXXX 
Placement  of  applications  is  also  important  in  distributed 
architectures.  User-developed  applications  tend  to  reside  on 
departmental  machines,  but  such  utilities  may  pass  into  the 
"campus  public  domain"  and  move  for  efficiency  to  a  centralized 
system.  The  operation  of  electronic  mail  in  particular  is 
significant,  since  both  security  and  reliability  are  critical  for 
effective  use.  While  this  suggests  a  single  large  machine  provide 
the  campus  service,  e-mail,  like  other  forms  of  mail,  are  best 
delivered  right  to  the  doorstep,  i.e.  the  machine  one  uses  most 
frequently.  Now  emerging  are  systems  that  combine  the  two 
approaches  and  download  mail  automatically  from  a  central  system 
to  the  local  host  at  user  login. 


5.     THE  APPROACH  AT  CU 

The  approach  being  taken  at  the  University  of  Colorado  seeks 
to  protect  the  University's  investment  in  computing  facilities 
workstations,  and  application  software  while  extending  and 
enhancing  the  availability  of  computing  capability  at  the 
workstation  level. 

Multi-campus  and  University-wide  applications  will  continue 
to  be  developed  and  operated  at  the  central  facility.  Central 
databases  will  contain  the  official  data  of  the  University  and 
will  be  updated  and  maintained  by  the  central  application 
systems. 

Subsets  and  copies  of  central  databases  will  be  downloaded  to 
campus  facilities  for  local  analysis  and  reporting  using  standard 
software  tools.     These  campus  databases  will  be  accessed  by 
individual  workstations  as  well  as  by  departmental  computers  which 
may  also  provide  local  office  automation  support,  device  sharing 
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workstation  clustering,  terminal  emulation  and  interconnection 
with  other  computers. 

Access  to  the  central  databases  will  also  be  provided  to 
individual  workstations  and  departmental  computers  where 
necessary.    This  will  be  needed  by  central  offices  which  must  deal 
with  consolidations  of  data  from  one  or  more  campuses  and  by 
campus  offices  requiring  access  to  data  or  other  facilities  not 
available  at  the  campus. 

The  underlying  goal  is  to  provide  the  best  computing 
environment  at  each  of  the  four  levels,  alio  Ing  users  to  select 
the  tools  most  appropriate  to  a  particular  t  sk.     It  becomes 
immediately  obvious  that  each  user  must  have  ready  access  to  any 
computing  facility  in  the  University.    While  it  is  possible  to 
structure  computing  environment  that  generally  provides  the 
capability  that  most  users  need,  to  do  so  implies  that  someone 
other  than  the  individual  user  will  make  the  decision  about  what 
is  adequate  or  appropriate.    When  any  kind  of  computing  support 
was  too  expens\ve  for  the  individual  user  or  department,  a 
generally  satisfactory  solution  was  acceptable.     Now,  however, 
hardware  and  software  can  be  provided  or  enhanced  in  increments 
far  below  those  required  to  upgrade  the  large,  central  facility. 
As  a  result,  Uaers  expect  (and  deserve)  ready  access  to  the  dat^a 
and  analytical  tools  which  they  require  to  perform  their  primary 
responsibilities. 

Computing  equipment  available  for  administrative  support 
includes  IBM,  DEC,  and  Prime.     Given  financial  constraints,  it  is 
impractical  to  replace  these  devices.     Even  if  funds  wer 
available,  the  time,  effort,  and  expense  associated  with 
retraining  would  be  significant.     Furthermore,  one  must  assume 
that  these  brands  were  chosen  for  particular  charav^teristics  which 
met  local  needs.     The  task  facing  us  then  is  to  provide  effective 
interconnections  between  and  among  these  devices  and  the 
workstations  and  departmental  systems. 

The  central  facility  use  IBM  compatible  equipment  and 
represents  the  largest  investment  in  equipment,  software,  and 
staff.     Cullinet^s  IDMS  was  selected  as  the  database  system  to  be 
used  for  all  central  administrative  applications.     The  Health 
Sciences  Center  also  operates  an  IBM  compatible  system  for 
administrative  applications  which  support  its  health  care  mission. 
IDMS  is  also  used  at  this  facility. 

A  new  student  information  system  is  currently  being 
implemented  using  IDMS  and  related  software  tools  including  ADS/0 
(Application  Development  System/Online) .     Plans  for  migration  of 
older  applications  to  the  IDMS  environment  are  being  developed. 

Campus  facilities  use  DEC  and  Prime  equipment  to  provide 
support  for  un'^e  local  applications,  data  analysis,  and 
reporting.     Evaluations  of  software  to  provide  data  access  and 
analysis  are  currently  underway.    The  goal  of  the  evaluations  is 
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to  select  c:  single  system  v;hich  will  be  used  by  all  campuses  for 
local  application  develc pment  and  lor  access  to  the  local  copies 
of  central  databases.    Ideally,  this  same  system  will  be  used  on 
the  departmental  systems.     The  central  facility  will  develop  an 
interface  between  the  central  databases  and  the  campus 
environments*     Support  for  this  new  software  will  be  provided  by 
the  central  facility  as  well  as  the  campus  computing 
organizations. 

Evaluation  of  similar  jsoftware  for  use  on  individual 
workstations  is  also  planned,  again  with  the  goal  of  identifying  a 
single  package  which  will  be  supported  by  the  central  facility  as 
well  as  the  campus  facilities.     Interfaces  between  the  central  and 
campus  facilities  will  be  developed  and  supported  as  well.  This 
approach  to  standardization  by  providing  support  for  a  limited 
array  of  packages  aopears  to  be  the  most  reasonable  way  to  avoid 
the  proliferation  of  user-selected  packages. 

The  critical  capability  to  interconnect  individual 
workstations  with  the  entire  community  of  administrative  computing 
resources  is  still  in  the  exploratory  stages.     There  do  not  appear 
to  be  any  technical  x';bstacles  which  would  prevent  the 
interconnections  from  being  made,  however,  it  is  not  yet  clear  how 
much  effort  will  be  required  to  provide  them  in  a  straightforward 
and  effective  manner. 
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ABSTRACT 

Project  planning  is  the  roost  detailed  level  of  planning 
that  is  done  in  many  data  processing  organizations. 
The  use  of  a  systems  development  methodology  can  give 
project  managers  the  edge  in  planning  and  controlling 
an  applications  project.  This  paper  discusses  the 
University  of  Miajni's  experience  with  Arthur  Andersen *s 
information  sy  ♦:ems  methodology,  METHOD/1, 
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PROJECT  PLANNING;  A  ROAD  MAP  FOR^  SUCCESS 

Planning  is  generally  recognized  as  an  indispensible  tool  to 
effective  management.  In  rnost  organizationsr  howeverr  it  is 
rarely  given  the  attention  that  it  deserves*  If  performed  at 
all,  it  is  often  done  in  a  haphazard  and  informal  manner* 

In  data  processing  organizations,  planning  may  be  neglected  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  management  of  the  organization  is  forced 
to  react  rather  than  follow  through  with  well  thought  out  plans. 
Data  processing  organizations,  as  with  all  organizations,  should 
view  planning  as  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  achievement* 

There  is  no  single  correct  approach  to  planning*  Rather,  each 
organization  must  develop  its  own  repertoire  of  planning 
techniques  which  will  work  well  within  the  context  of  the 
organization  and  its  management*  [1] 

There  are  three  levels  of  planning  which  must  take  place  in  an 
organization  for  the  effort  to  be  fully  effective*  They  are: 
strategic,  tactical,  and  operational*  Strategic  planning  answers 
questions  regarding  what  the  organization  will  become*  It  is  via 
strategic  planning  that  the  goals  of  the  organization  are  set, 
including  organization's  purpose  and  mission* 

Tactical  planning  answers  the  question  of  what  the  organization 
must  do  to  reach  the  goals  which  were  set  in  strategic  planning* 
This  phase  of  planning  establishes  the  objectives  which  translate 
the  organizations  mission  and  goals  into  concrete  terms* 

The  third  level,  operational  planning,  determines  what  the 
organization  must  do  now,  in  the  short  run*  Operational  planning 
specifies  what  tasks  must  be  incorporated  into  daily  operations 
to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  strategic  level* 

These  levels  of  planning  move  from  the  probabilistic,  uncertain, 
and  conceptual  in  strategic  planning  to  dealing  with  real  people 
and  real  things  on  the  operational  level*  In  addition,  the 
information  which  organizations  must  use  to  formulate  plans  is 
the  least  reliable  for  strategic  planning  but  becomes 
increasingly  more  accurate  as  the  plans  progress  through  the 
tactical  and  operational  levels*  The  importance  of  the 
decisions,  which  an  organization  must  make  when  planning,  are 
inversely  related  to  the  reliability  of  the  information  on  which 


1*  Arnold  E*  Ditri,  John  C*  Shaw,  and  William  Atkins,  Managing 
ihs^EDS Junction 9   (New  York:  McGraw  Hill,  1971),  pp*  14-15* 
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they  are  based. 

Planning/  however,  is  not  limited  to  the  development  of 
strategic r  tactical r  and  operational  plans.  Once  these  plans 
have  been  developed,  they  must  be  implemented  and  monitored. 
Monitoring  of  plans  requires  feedback  so  that  actual  progress  can 
be  evaluated  against  the  strategic  and  tactical  plans.  When  a 
problem  occurs,  it  will  usually  first  appear  at  the  operational 
level.  It  is  very  likely,  however,  that  the  root  of  the  problem 
can  be  traced  to  the  tactical  or  (most  probably)  the  strategic 
level  of  planning,  or  lack  thereof.  Frequently  resisted  and 
disliked,  planning  involves  abstract  thinking  and  change  which  is 
unfamiliar  and  repugnant  to  many. 

Thi:  paper  discusses  the  lowest  level  of  operational  planning  as 
practiced  within  Information  Systems,  Planning,  and  Institutional 
Research  (ISPIR)  at  the  University  of  Miami.  For  us,  project 
planning  is  one  of  the  most  detailed  levels  of  operational 
planning. 

Modern  day  organizations  are  not  static.  As  the  organization 
expands,  so  must  the  information  systems  which  support  it 
expand.  We  recognize  three  stages  of  the  information  system  life 
cycle.  The  first  stage,  planning,  is  where  the  need  for  a  new 
system  is  identified  and  a  conceptual  model  of  the  new  system  is 
developed.  Stage  two  is  the  development  process  where  the  system 
is  designed  coded  and  tested  and  implemented.  The  final  stage  is 
the  ongoing  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  installed  system 
where  problems  are  corrected  and  or  enhancements  are  made  as  the 
information  needs  of  the  organization  change.  A  system  remains 
in  this  stage  of  the  life  cycle  until  it  is  abandoned  or 
replaced. 

Building  an  application  system  is  analogous  to  building  a  house. 
In  building  a  house,  the  customer  describes  his  "dream"  house  to 
the  architect  who,  after  verifying  the  artist's  rendering,  draws 
the  blueprints.  The  contractor  then  builds  the  house  according 
to  these  plans.  Upon  completion  of  the  house,  the  customer  moves 
into  the  house  and  over  the  years  does  routine  maintenance  and 
remodeling  to  the  structure  as  his  needs  change.  Likewise,  in 
building  an  information  system,  the  user  defines  his  information 
system  requirements  to  the  analyst.  The  analyst,  in  turn- 
designs  the  system.  Upon  completion  of  the  design,  the  project 
team  transforms  the  design  into  programmed,  tested,  and 
documented?  modules  and  helps  the  organization  convert  information 
and  start  using  the  new  system. 

No  matt'^r  what  application  is  being  developed,  the  process  of 
planning,    designing,    developing    and    maintaining    remains  the 
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same.  The  same  tasks  must  be  performed  no  matter  what  the 
application  being  developed.  Standardizing  the  systems 
development  life  cycle  allows  organizations  to  develop  quality 
systems  faster  and  at  a  lower  cost  since  proven  techniques  are 
used  which  allow  them  to  avoid  previously  identified  pitfalls. 
In  addition,  standardization  of  the  tasks  to  be  performed  allows 
better  management  planning,  control,  and  accountability. 

The  University  of  Miami  selected  Arthur  Andersen's  system 
development  methodology,  METHOD/1,  as  a  comprehensive  and 
structured  approach  to  the  system  life  cycle. 

METHOD/1  consists  of  four  phases.  They  are  Information  Planning 
(IP),  Preliminary  Systems  Design  (PSD),  Systems  Installation 
(SI),  and  Production  Systems  Support  (PSS) .  Information  Planning 
and  Production  Systems  Support  correspond  to  the  planning  and 
operating  and  maintaining  phases  of  the  systems  development  life 
cycle.  METHOD/1  has  divided  the  development  part  of  the  life 
cycle  into  Preliminary  Systems  Design  and  Systems  Installation. 
Breaking  the  life  cycle  process  into  four  units  of  work 
facilitates  management  control.  At  the  end  of  each  phase, 
reports  are  produced  for  management  and  users  which  will  allow 
them  to  make  an  intelligent  decision  to  proceed  with  the 
development  based  on  increasingly  more  reliable  costs  estimates 
and  system  benefits. 

Tb^  following  is  a  discussion  of  each  of  the  four  phases  of 
METHOD/1 . 

Information  Planning  describes  the  future  system  development 
needs  of  the  organization  as  well  as  the  personnel,  facilities, 
and  organization  necessary  to  accommodate  those  needs.  The 
objectives  of  the  Information  Planning  phase  follow. 

-  Relate  the  organization's  objectives  to  its  information 
needs 

-  Determine  the  effectiveness  of  information  provided  by  the 
current  systems 

-  Establish  the  hardware,  software,  personnel,  and 
organizational  strategies  necessary  to  meet  the 
organization's  information  needs 

-  Identify  systems  software  projects  and  establish  their 
priorities 

-  Obtain  funding  and  management  support  to  assure  successful 
completion  of  the  systems  plan 
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The  major  deliverable  of  this  phase  is  the  Information  Plan.  It 
is  a  blueprint  for  the  organization's  future  information  systems 
activities.  It  should  be  linked  tightly  with  the  organization's 
strategic  business  plan  and  should  help  ensure  that  the 
activities  of  information  systems  help  strengthen  the 
organization's  strategic  direction.  This  phase  relies  on  the 
input  of  many  people  in  the  organization.  It  is  only  through 
this  input  and  the  consensus  of  the  organization  will  the 
Information  Plan  meet  the  needs  of  the  organization. 

There  are  five  major  segments  in  Information  Planning.  The  first 
is  Qigunization  in  which  the  Management  Advisory  Committee  is 
formed  and  the  project  team  is  selected  and  trained.  The  most 
important  segment  in  Information  Planning  is  Infiyrinatiiyi  U££da. 
It  is  in  this  task  that  a  clear  definition  is  formulated  of  the 
information  needs  which  are  the  most  critical  to  the 
institutional  objectives.  This  definition  of  needs  is  the  basis 
for  later  identification  of  the  types  of  information  systems 
necessary  for  effective  operation  of  the  organization.  In  the 
ACElif^iiUl  strategy  and  the  implementation  StlAt&s^  segments  the 
application  systems  and  their  priorities  are  identified.  The 
ISsnaa^meid.  Rsxls^  snd  Approval  segment  presents  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Information  Planning  phase  to  the 
Management  Advisory  Committee  which  makes  a  decision  on  whether 
to  proceed  with  the  plan. 

A  decision  to  proceed  with  the  Information  Plan  initiates  the 
Preliminary  Systems  Design  phase  on  a  project  by  project  basis 
according  to  the  priorities  established  in  the  plan.  The  purpose 
of  this  phase  is  to  determine  the  structure  of  the  systems 
identified  in  the  planning  phase  and  obtain  management  approval 
and  commitment  to  the  proposed  system.  The  objectives  sought  in 
this  design  phase  are  listed  below. 

-  Identify  all  information  needs  for  the  subject  application 
system 

-  Develop  the  system  design  and  identify  the  associated  costs 
of  installation  and  operation,  benefits  of  the  new  system, 
people  and  hardware  resources  required,  and  the  schedule  of 
system  implementation 

-  Obtain  the  commitment  to  the  proposed  system  of  all 
management  personnel 

-  Identify  and  implement  the  managerial  and  organizational 
structures  necessary  for  the  successful  implementation  of 
the  system 
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The  major  segments  in  the  Preliminary  Systems  Design  Phase  are 
DlQAnlzatism  9  Functional  and  l££lmi£al  Ss^sdfl£^tlQJl&9 
CQSt/B£;D£lit  Andly£lSr  lldJisfl£in£jit  B^yisM  an^  AppiQvaJ.^  The 
objectives  of  the  Organization  segment  are  to  select  a  sound 
project  team,  work  program  and  project  standards  and  to  reaffirm 
senior  management  support.  FunctippgJ.  dud  T£iLhDi£jal 
Specifications  is  composed  of  four  subsegments.  In  User 
Requirements,  user  functional  requirements  and  information  needs 
of  the  new  system  are  specified  in  detail.  When  the  requirements 
are  complete.  User  Design  is  undertaken.  Here  all  business 
events,  resulting  transactions,  and  the  results  of  the  events  are 
identified.  It  is  in  User  Design  that  all  reports,  CRT  screens, 
and  system  processes  are  function&lly  specified.  The  Technical 
Design  and  Technical  Support  subsegments  are  then  performed  to 
the  level  of  detail  that  the  documentation  can  describe  how  the 
system  will  work,  the  analysts  are  satisfied  that  the  system  will 
work,  the  installation  effort  can  be  estimated,  the  testing  and 
conversion  can  be  planned,  and  the  costs  and  time  required  to 
install,  implement,  and  operate  the  new  system  can  be  estimated. 
The  Cost/Benefit  Analysis  segment  requires  that  the  benefits  and 
estimated  costs  of  the  installation  and  ongoing  operation  be 
evaluated.  It  is  from  this  evaluation  that  a  recommendation  for 
management  to  proceed  or  not  with  the  system  is  made.  The 
management  recoironendation  should  take  into  consideration  the 
policy  considereitions  and  the  organizational  impact  of  the 
recommended  approach  as  well  as  the  tangible  and  intangible 
benefits  and  costs.  The  final  phase  of  the  Preliminary  Systems 
Design  is  MaDjiSfimfillt  BsxisM  flJld  ACPJiiital  where  senior  management 
support  and  approval  to  proceed  with  the  installation  effort  is 
requested. 

The  second  part  of  the  development  portion  of  the  systems 
development  life  cycle  is  the  Systems  Installation  phase.  The 
goal  of  this  phase  is  the  successful  installation  of  the  system. 
In  addition  to  the  development  of  the  modules  required  to 
implement  the  system's  functional  requirements,  this  phase  also 
requires  the  development  of  user  and  operational  procedures, 
training  of  the  users,  and  acceptance  of  the  system  by  the  users 
and  operations.  The  objectives  of  the  work  performed  in  this 
phase  are  itemized  below. 

-  Produce  accurate  and  reliable  computer  programs 

-  Establish  and  document    the    procedures    required  to  operate 
the  system 

-  Prepare  the  physical    environment    necessary    to  install  the 
system 
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-  Train  personnel  to  use  the  system 
Implement  the  system 

-  Establish    the    organizational    structures    to    ensure  the 
successful  ongoing  operation  of  the  system 

The  Systems  Installation  Phase  involves  the  most  significant 
amount  of  work  in  the  development  of  the  entire  system.  The 
segment*^  of  work  consist  of  Organization  where  again  the 
appropriate  project  team  is  selected  to  implement  the  system. 
Following  the  organization  segment  is  Detailed  Design  in  which 
the  system  design  is  completed  and  documented  in  detail  and  the 
program  specs  are  prepared.  After  the  completion  of  the  design 
and  specsr  the  costs  estimates  are  reviewed  and  reconfirmed, 
iiligjjjiuriing  represents  a  major  portion  of  the  entire  Systems 
Installation  effort.  Included  in  this  segment  are  coding, 
testing,  debugging,  and  documenting  all  programming  work  units. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  programming  segment  is  underway,  the 
£ls;tC^iiXS&  D£}l£lssmsnt  segment  is  being  performed  where  the 
procedures  that  specify  how  to  use  and  operate  the  system  are 
developed  and  documented.  The  procedures  detail  the  manua] 
activities  that  must  be  performed  by  both  the  users  and 
operations  personnel  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  the  system. 
Simultaneous  with  the  work  being  performed  in  the  Programming 
segment  is  the  Conversion  £i£pflX£ltjjail  segment.  In  this  segment, 
plans  and  preparations  are  made  for  a  smooth  systems  test  and 
conversion.  Upon  completion  of  the  previous  three  segments,  the 
Astern  l££i  segment  is  initiated.  The  systems  test  is  conducted 
by  systems,  operations  and  user  personnel  and  is  divided  into  the 
tasks  of  integration  and  user  testing.  The  Conversion  segment  is 
the  most  important  segment  in  Systems  Installation.  Its  main 
objectives  are  to  install  the  new  system  and  to  provide  an 
environment  which  will  ensure  the  continued  successful  use  of  the 
system.  Once  the  system  is  installed,  the  Imt  Conversion  fie^rifiK 
segment  is  performed.  This  review  is  made  to  determine  whether 
the  system  is  meeting  its  stated  objectives  and  if  not  determine 
corrective  action  which  can  be  taken. 

The  final  phase  of  METHOD/1  is  the  Production  Systems  Support 
phase.  It  commences  upon  acceptance  of  the  system  by  the  users 
and  continues  until  the  system  is  replaced  or  abandoned.  Its 
goal  is  to  provide  for  planning,  executing,  monitoring, 
evaluating  and  controlling  the  system  maintenance  which  takes 
place.    Objectives  of  production  systems  support  follow. 

-  Implement    system  changes  to  programs  and  manual  procedures 
with  minimal  disruption  to  the  users 
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-  Perform    onj^    maintenance    activities    which    support  the 
oiganizcition ' s  business  needs 

-  Ensure    that  production  systems  operate  efficiently  and  are 
easily  modified. 

Production  Systems  Support  consists  of  segments  for  2&xSQimaJ0iS>S 
Tiackjja^,  EfiiiU£S.t  classification,  Ch&nQS  ADidysi^f  Sy£i£jns 
ModifiiaiicnSf  and  Ui\El£iii£iit^l£)ii .  Performance  Tracking  is  the 
ongoing  evaluation  of  the  performance  of  the  system  against  the 
performance  criteria  developed  during  the  Preliminary  Systems 
Design  phase.  Request  Classification  fulfills  the  need  to 
measure  and  control  the  maintenance  backlog.  The  Change  Analysis 
segment  provides  information  on  the  magnitude  of  the  installation 
effort  required  to  implement  a  system  modification  or 
enhancement.  In  the  Systems  Modifications  segment,  changes  to 
the  system  are  actually  performed  and  implemented  in  the 
Installation  segment. 

Each  phase  of  METHOD/1  produces  various  outputs  which  are  used  as 
inputs  to  the  next  phase.  In  Information  Planning,  the 
Information  Plan  is  produced  along  with  a  Project  Definition 
Report  for  each  system  slated  for  development  in  the  Information 
Plan.  The  system  Project  Definition  Report  is  used  as  input  to 
the  Preliminary  Systems  Design  phase.  At  the  end  of  the  PSD 
phase.  Functional  Specifications,  Technical  Specifications,  ond  a 
PSD  Management  Report  are  produce^:.  The  Functional 
Specifications  Report  describes  to  the  user  in  nor  technical 
terminology  what  the  system  will  do  and  how  it  will  work.  The 
Technical  Specifications  Report  is  used  to  communicate  to 
Information  Systems  technical  management  the  technical  design  of 
the  system.  The  PSD  Management  Report,  a  summary  of  the 
Functional  and  Technical  Reports  plus  the  economicfc  and  the 
Installation  plan,  is  used  in  conjunction  witl<  the  other  two 
reports  by  management  in  making  a  decision  to  proceed  with  the 
Systems  Installation.  The  project  team  in  Systems  Installation 
uses  the  Technical  Specifications  Report  as  input.  Major 
products  of  the  Systems  Installation  phase  are  the  fully  tested 
programs,  system  and  program  documentation,  user  procedures,  and 
training  manuals.  These  materials  are  used  by  personnel  in  the 
Production  Systems  Support  phase  when  corrections  and 
enhancements  must  by  made  to  the  production  system.  The 
Production  Systems  Support  phase  produces  fully  tested  program 
modifications  and  updated  system  and  program  documentation  which 
in  turn  can  be  used  in  a  subsequent  Information  Planning  phase 
when  the  system  is  replaced. 

The  four  phases  of  METHOD/1  along  with    their    deliverables  give 
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management  the  opportunity  to  review  the  feasib^licy  of 
proceeding  to  the  next  phase.  These  reviews  also  allow 
management  to  make  their  derisions  based  on  more  reliable  cost 
and  time  estimates. 

Quality  in  the  development  of  software  systems  is  the 
responsibility  of  both  management  and  staff  alike.  METHOD/1 
requires  quality  assurance  checkpoints  at  strategic  points  in  the 
development  process  which  allow  management  to  ensure  that  a  high 
quality  system  is  being  developed.  The  objectives  of  the 
checkpoints  are  to  assist  project  personnel  in  development  of  a 
superior  product  and  to  give  management  a  formalized  manner  for 
monitoring  quality.  [2] 

The  University  of  Miami  acquired  METHOD/1  two  and  one  half  years 
ago  when  it  decided  to  replace  its  aging  batch  systems  using  a 
modern  data  base  technology.  A  team  of  twelve  professionals  used 
the  methodology  in  the  Information  Planning  phase  to  develop  the 
Long  Range  Information  Systems  Plan  (LRISP)  for  administrative 
systems.  The  plan  called  for  the  development  of  over  forty 
administrative  systems  in  a  period  of  approximately  seven  years. 
The  first  six  projects  to  be  undertaken  used  the  Preliminary 
Systems  Design  and  the  Systems  Installation  phases  of  METHOD/1 
with  very  few  alterations.  By  April  1986,  five  systems  will  have 
been  installed  in  a  data  base  environment. 

The  the  use  of  the  methodology  in  its  entirety  with  the  first  six 
projects  has  given  us  insight  into  the  inter-workings  of 
METHOD/1.  The  project  managers  have  become  very  familiar  with  the 
tasks  to  be  performed  and  their  supporting  documentation. 
METHOD/1  is  a  complete  methodology  which  can  be  used  from  the 
smallest  to  the  most  complex  projects.  Being  such,  it  must  leave 
no  stone  unturned  in  its  approach  to  systems  development. 
However  it  is  felt  that  with  the  type  of  projects  which  are 
currently  planned  in  LRISPr  some  alterations  should  be  made  to 
streamline  the  process.    These  recommendations  are: 

-  Reduce  the  Project  Definition  and  Planning  Segment  of 
Information  Planning  to  only  those  subsegments  which  are 
necessary  to  confirm  the  scope  of  the  application  system  and 
plan  the  Preliminary  System  Design  phase.  The  required 
subsegments  are  Survey  of  Information  Needs r  Develop 
Conceptual  Design,  and  Plan  Organize  and  Staff  Functional 
Design. 


2.  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co,  'METHOD/1  Training ^^p.  6-50. 
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-  The  Preliminary  Systems  Design  Phase  should  be  divided  into 
two  phases*  The  new  phases  will  be  Functional  Design  and 
Technical  Design  with  a  Management  Review  and  Approval 
segment  at  the  end  of  each  phase*  It  is  felt  that 
sufficient  information  will  be  available  at  the  end  of 
Functional  Design  to  make  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the 
cost  and  time  duration  for  the  remainder  of  the  system 
project*  This  gives  management  an  opportunity  to  evaluate 
the  cost  and  time  implications  of  proceeding  with  the 
project  and  to  make  a  decision  early  if  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  discontinue  an  application  project  or  cut  the 
scope.  This  is  done  in  order  to  yield  the  best  possible 
information  for  decision  making  with  the  least  dollar 
investment. 

-  In  general r  eliminate  the  Hardware  and  Systems  Software 
segments  since  both  the  hardware  and  systems  software  for 
most  projects  are  a  given  at  the  University  of  Miami. 
(Although  special  environments,  i.e.  microcomputers,  etc., 
may  require  this  segment.) 

-  The  identification  of  the  performance,  security,  and  control 
requirements  should  be  done  in  the  Technical  design  phase  as 
this  seems  to  depend  to  a  great  extert  on  the  technical 
design  of  the  system. 

Using  a  methodology  for  applications  system  development  can  be 
compared  to  using  a  road  map  to  plan  a  driving  trip  across  the 
United  States.  There  are  many  routes  which  can  be  taken  to  get 
from  Miami  to  Seattle  but  the  driver  who  embarks  on  the  trip 
without  an  itinerary  may  encounter  dead  end  roads  and  unpaved 
highways  in  his  cross  country  journey.  A  similar  thing  can 
happen  in  the  development  of  applications  systems.  The  use  of  a 
systems  development  methodology  is  clearly  a  road  map  for  succesf- 
in  the  development  of  applications  systems.  The  methodology, 
however,  should  not  be  used  like  a  cookbook.  Rather  it  should  be 
customized  to  fit  the  organization  and  the  particular  application 
project. 
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"USING  IDMS  IN  A  HDLTI-CAHPOS  EKVIKONHENT" 


David  Miller 
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New  York  City  Technical  College  is  part  of  the  18  campus  City 
University  of  New  York  (CONY)  •  All  of  the  CONY  campuses  and  th;^ 
CONY  central  office  have  installed  Cullinet*s  Integrated  Database 
Management  System  (IDMS)  on  their  computers.  Systems  are  being 
developed  at  CONY  central  for  Kse  on  their  computer  and  on  the 
computers  at  the  individual  campuses.  In  addition,  systems  are 
being    develnoed    by  the  individual  campus  computer  centers. 


How  is  the  role  of  an  individual  campus  computer  center  def i  ^ed  in 
such  an  environment?  This  paper  will  show  what  we  at  NYCTC  believe 
that  role  to  be.  ie  will  describe  in  detail  the  problems  of  dealing 
with  systems  development  projects  in  such  an  environment.  He  will 
describe  our  current  project  of  taking  an  IDMS  student  record  system 
from  another  CONY  campus.  Hunter  College,  and  installing  it  at  our 
college. 
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New  York  City  Technical  College  is  one  of  the  18  campuses  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York.  Being  part  of  a  aulti-canpus  systen  presents 
certain  unique  probleas  not  facel  by  single  campus  systems,  CONY  has 
for  several  years  been  involved  in  writing  central  computer  systems. 
All  are  being  written  in  IDflS.  CUNY's  plan  is  to  run  some  systems 
at  the  central  CONY  computer  center  and  others  on  the  local  compus 
machines. 


Hhat    is    the    role  a    local    campus    computer  center  in  such  an 

environment?  He  clearly  have  to  learn  IDKS^  a  very  complex  system^ 
in  order  to  support  the  systems  running  on  the  local  machines  and,  to 
be  in  a  position  to  obtain  information  from  the  central  computer. 
This  paper  will  give  a  brief  history  of  what  CUNY  has  been  and  will 
be  doing.  It  will  outline  the  role  we  have  defined  for  our  computer 
center  and  how,  through  d^-'elopment  of  systems  not  included  ir  CONY 
centrals*  plans,  we  are  tr.  .ing  our  staff  in  IDHS.  Included  is  our 
development  of  an  admissions  recruitment  system  in  lOMS. 


HYCTC  has  had  an  online  student  registration  system  for  the  past  ten 
years.  It  is  written  in  APL  and  runs  at  the  CONY  central  site. 
CONY  central  provides  many  advantages  for  us: 

*  We  have  no  operating  system  locally 

*  cony's  computers  are  used  for  production  and  system  development 

*  CUNY's  systems  programmers  and  operations  are  available  to  us 

*  Our    computer    center    runs    one    shifty  8  am  to  S  pm 

Typically,  jobs  are  submitted  daily  at  5  pm  and  are  run  overnight. 
When  finished,  the  jobs  spool  down  to  our  disk.  The  next  morning  our 
operator  releases  the  print  jobs.  Despite  these  advantages,  both 
our  vice  president  and  computer  center  director  felt  it  would  be 
to  ovT  advantage  to  have  control  over  our  own  environment  since  CONY 
central  is  no  longer  actively  supporting  APL. 


Our  initial  plan  for  independence  from  CONY  included  purchasing  an 
IBH  4361,  installing  a  new  operating  system  (DOS),  and  using  IDMS  on 
our  local  computer.  We  also  planned  an  eventual  changeover  to  CUNY^s 
student  information  system  when  it  was  completed.  Since  del?^^rj 
was    not  expected  for  a  year,  it  gave  us  time  to  reorganize  our  shop^ 


We  had  the  standard  shop  (CHAPT  A) .  The  opportunity  came  to  hire 
two  new  people,  one  as  a  replacement  for  a  programmer  who  had 
recently  left.  We  hired  a  person  who  was  working  as  an  assistant 
DBA  and  who  had  some  IDHS  experience,  as  well  as  a  programmer/ 
analyst  with  database,  but  not  IDHS,  experience.  Currently  we  are 
recruiting  for  a  DOS  operations  person.  Deciding  not  to  educate 
the  new  people  in  our  current  systems,  we  pushed  them  off  into  rhe 
future.      They  formed  the  basis  of  an  IDHS  team  (CHABT  B) . 
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With  no  i-pecific  project  to  work  on^  the  IDMS  team  was  sent  to  IDMS 
school.  Our  search  for  IDHS  project  led  us  to  an  Admissions 
Recruitment  System  (ARS)  for  two  reasons.  First, it  gave  us  the 
opportunity  to  develop  an  IDMS  project  completely,  from  beginning 
to  end.  This  would  inclr^e  bringing  up  a  CV,  developing  a  schema, 
creating  a  dictionary,  and  using  the  IDMS  retrieval  language, 
COLPHIT,  for  reporting.  Secondly,  in  a  time  of  reduced  enrollments, 
the  ABS  was  seen  as  an  important  analytical  tool. 


Also  we  did  not  want  to  duplicate  any  of  the  efforts  of  CONY  central. 
CONY  had  previously  dplivered  a  Financial  Information  System  (since 
converted  to  IDMS),  and  were  working  on  a  City  University  Personnel 
System,  as  well  as  planning  to  begin  work  on  a  student  Information 
System.  He  had  hopes  of  our  Admissions  Recruitment  System  eventually 
becoming  a  front  end  to  CONY*s  Student  Information  System. 


During  the  final  stages  of  testing,  the  Admissions  Recruitment  System 
was  shelved  in  favor  of  a  new  project.  Since  it  was  now  obvious  that 
the  CONY  Student  Information  System  was  in  trouble,  an  early  delivery 
was  no  longer  a  possibility.  In  trying  to  satisfy  too  many  users, 
CONY'S  project  had  ground  to  a  halt.  They  are  presently  reorganizing 
for  a  second  attempt.  Reviewing  our  options,  we  decided  to  move 
ahead  and  build  our  own  student  system  in  IDMS. 


The  Hunter  College  student  system  was  chosen  since  it  was  the  actual 
framework  of  CUNY's  student  system.  And  besides,  we  had  an  excell-- 
ent  relationship  with  the  Hunter  people.  An  agreement  was  quickly 
worked  out  for  their  support  and  assistance  in  the  conversion  effort. 

Hith  little  knowledge  of  the  complexities  of  either  IDMS  or  of  the 
migration  of  IDMS  from  an  OS  to  a  DOS  environment,  we  had  some 
unrealistic  expectations: 

♦  Se  have  bright  people  on  our  staff.      Learning  IDMS  in  a 
short  amount  of  time,  should  be  no  problem. 

♦  Aren't  all  operating  systems  basically  the  same?  Moving 
from  OS  to  DOS  shouldn't  be  too  difficult. 

♦  To  play  it  safe,  we  hired  someone  with  knowlege  of  IDMS. 
He  shouldn't  have  any  trouble  working  his  way  though  DOS, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  has  an  OS  background. 

And  as  the  project  began  to  move  at  a  pace  much  slower  than  anticipa-- 
ced,  we  noticed  the  following: 

♦  We  weren't  learning  as  fast  as  we  thought  we  could. 
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*  We  felt  ve  could  buy  experience.      But  consultants  solve 
the  iiiediate  problei.        Who  solves  toiorrov*s  and  the 
next  days'? 

*  DOS  is  quite  different  from  OS.      How  do  you  migrate  an  OS 
database  to  an  DOS  aachine  vithout  a  systems  programmer? 

*  We  had  second  thojghts  about  the  size  of  our  computer. 
Would  it  be  large  enough  to  handle  our  student  database? 


Also,  learning  IDHS  was  costing  us  a  fair  amount  of  money. 


NTCTC  IDBS  COST  FOR  FISCAL  84/85 


IDHS  COURSES  $11,500 

(Hinus  25%  Educational  Discount) 

HANUiLS  and  DOCDMENTS  $  1,572 

COLLIHET  CONSOITIHG..  ..•..$  750 

(One  Day) 

OOTSIDE  CONSOITING  -  $  6,500 

(Twenty-Five  Days) 

COLLIHET  OSER  WEEK  2^300 

(Two  People) 

USERS  USER  WEEK  $  :^600 

(Three  People) 

TOTAL  $26,222 


Since  CDNT  Central  had  purchased  IDHS,  our  college  received  it  free. 
Annually  ve  pay  $18^000  to  CUNY  central  for  IDHS  support.  Also, 
there  was  no  charge  for  the  Hunter  College  software.  After  a  few 
months  of  struggling,  we  arrived  at  more  conclusions: 


1.  IDHS,  though  one  of  the  best  database  systems  around,  is 
extremely    complicated  with  a  tremendous  Learning  curve. 
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2.  Ten  years  of  online  experience  had  produced  very 
sophisticateu  users  who  kould  have  to  be  shovn  the 
advantages  of  a  database  system. 

3.  Onavare  of  the  database  advantages  ourselves^  but  eager 
to  learn,  we  developed  nev  systen  and  hardware  plans. 
The  extra  hardware  included  more  disk  space  for  storage 
of  the  ten  years  worth  of  data,  terminals,  control  units 
and  printers. 

Developing  the  system  plan  was  difficult.        He  were  not  only  using 
someone  else's  system,  but  pioneering  the  system  development  concept: 

Bring  it  up,  use  it,  and  theL  change  it. 


1.  WE  EEAlLf  HAD  NO  CHOICE.        There  were  other  ways,  but  

Our  vice  president  wanted  the  college's  student  system  rewritten 
in  a  database  language.  He  asked  that  we  use  Hunter  Collego's 
student  system  as  a  model.      The  VP's  charge: 

Install  Hunter  on  our  computer,  load  the  database 
with  our  student  data  and,  if  there's  time,  make 
changes  to  the  system. 

The  builders  of  Hunter's  system  were  hired  as  consultants  to  guidp. 
us  through  the  development.  Initially,  they  provided  us  with  the 
system's  56  record  layouts,  one-line  descriptions  of  the  730  data 
elements,  a  Bachman  (schema)  diagram  and  four  books  of  program 
documentation. 

2.  FIRST  THOOGHTS.        We  were  guilty  of  some  bad  assumptions: 

♦  k  college  is  a  college.  How  different  can  one  college's 
stident  system  be  from  another's? 

»  Once  our  users  become  aware  of  the  new  systems'  benefits, 
they'll  certainly  embrace  it. 

♦  The  Hunter  consultants'  experience  will  complement  our  lack  of 
experience  and  provide  us  with  all  of  the  support  we'll  ever 
need. 

»  Installing  the  Hunter  system  should  be  easy,  taking  no  more 
than  2-3  months. 

Confidently,  we    tell  the  VP  we'll  have  his  system  up  in  3  months. 
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3,  EARLY  PROBLEMS.       lamediately  we  encountered  problems. 


♦  The  users  are  all  too  busy  with  their  day-tO'-day  problems  to 
pay  any  serious  attention  to  the  future  system.  And^  when 
they  do  manage  d  few  minutes,  they  see  only  the  negatives. 

♦  Amazingly,  the  current  system  they're  always  complaining  about 
now  gives  them  everything  they  need,  while  the  new  one  does 
not. 

♦  Gradually  the  users  begin  asking  us  questions  about  the  new 
system.  Often  we  don't  have  the  answers  and  their  interest 
diminishes  further-  Other  users  continue  to  react  with 
indifference,  while  a  few  actually  threaten  to  "kill"  the 
system. 

♦  To  make  matters  worse,  an  important  user  (a  self-styled 
computer  expert) ,  takes  on  the  task  of  organizing  the  user 
group.  His  inexperience  and  lack  of  proper  focus  tends  to 
confuse  the  users. 

♦  The  consultant's  documentation  isn't  as  self-explanatory  as  we 
first  thought.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  spent  getting  answers 
to  the  simplest  questions.      Time  is  passing  toj  quickly. 

♦  When  we  need  them  most,  the  consultants  aren't  always  avail- 
able. They're  busy  with  their  own  jobs^  as  well  as  contending 
with  their  own  problems. 

♦  All  too  swiftly  the  deadline  approaches.  our  level  of  confi- 
dence is  dropping  rapidly.  When  we  mention  our  concerns  to 
the  VP,  he  is  unconcerned,  but  asks  for  specifics-  He 
doesn't  seem  to  realize  that  we  have  no  way  of  judging  the 
magnitude  of  what  has  to  be  done.  Accurately  estimating  time 
is  out  of  the  question.  ffe  can  only  concur  with  his  request 
"Just  give  me  Hunter  unchanged.  That  doesn't  seem  so 
difficult." 


4.  EARLY  STRATEGIES.  ...starting  to  get  on  track. 


♦  Time    runs    out.      Be    confess    our    failure    to    the    VP  and, 
reluctantly  he  agrees  to  new  deadlines: 

Three  months  to  transfer  the  IDHS  programs  from 
Hunter  to  our  computer,  plus  six  months  to  convert 
our  student  data  to  the  new  database. 
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♦  Despite  the  new  deadline  there  is  little  tine  to  rewrite  old 
programs.  The  consultants  suggest  a  database  extract  file- 
The  extract  would  feed  the  old  format  into  the  old  programs  to 
produce  the  old  output*  This  "backout"  program  saves  us 
considerable  time  now.      He  may  have  regrets  later. 

♦  The  computer  staff  is  split  into  two  groups:  the  present  and 
the  future.  To  insure  the  deadline,  we  vow  never  to  allow 
the  future  group  to  get  involved  in  the  current  system's 
day-to-day  problems.      Surprisingly,  it  works. 

♦  Two  months  pass  before  the  self-styled  computer  expert  is 
shelved  as  user  group  leader.  He's  replaced  by  the  newly- 
hired  registrar  and  his  computer- trained  assistant.  »Jser 
activity  begins  to  pick  up. 

♦  With  limited  time  and  staff,  it  becomes  apparent  that  we  need 
the  user  group's  assistance.  They  must  perform  the  work  that 
was  traditionally  ours,  namely,  systems  analysis. 

♦  Out  of  desperation,  we  develop  a  scare  tactic  to  insure  the 
asers  cooperation.      Our  pitch  goes  something  like  this: 

'•The  new  system  will  be  arriving  soon.      If  you  don't 
tell  us  how  to  change  it,  you'll  be  stuck  using  it  the 
way  it  is!        But  if  you  learn  it,  and  identify  how 
you  want  it  changed,  we  may  be  able  to  help  you^'* 

♦  The  computer  people  continue  to  walk  the  fine  line  between 
when  and  when  not  to  ansver  user  questions.  Occasionally 
pleading  ignorance,  and  referring  them  to  their  counterparts 
at  Hunter,  keeps  the  users  doing  computer  work,  the  work  of 
analyzing  the  new  system. 

♦  Frequent  review  meetings  are  held,  attended  by  both  computer 
and  user  personnel,  and  moderated  by  the  VP.  This  affords  him 
the  opportunity  to  publicly  praise  those  who  are  cooperating 
and  question  those  who  aren't. 


5.  MOVING  AHEAD.       ...some  progress  is  seen. 

*  Working  meetings  of  both  user  and  computer  personnel  are 
scheduled  to  study,  records,  data  elements  and  table  codes  in 
detail.  Since  both  users  and  computer  people  are  gathering 
information  from  different  sources,  the  meetings  are 
productive  and  everyone's  understanding  increases. 

♦  Documentation  is  developed  to  facilitate  the  individual  users' 
private  viewing  of  his  segment.  Screen  layouts,  record  and 
data  element  descriptions,  and  lists  of  table  codes  from  both 
systems,  are  available  for  comparison  purposes.  Also, 
Hunter's  test  database  is  made  accessible  via  terminal. 
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♦  At  a  ffleeting  of  the  collegers  cabinet  (president,  vps,  deans, 
etc.),  our  VP  has  the  users  talk  about  their  impressions  of 
the  nev  systei.  Host  are  positive^  vith  the  exception  of  a 
lone  dissenter. 


6«  HOBE  PBOBLEHS  AEISE.  •••ve*re  moving  too  fast! 


♦  '^he  users  begin  to  worry  a  little*  They  express  concern  over 
the  decision  to  turn  off  the  old  systea  and  turn  on  the  nev. 
Our    VP    seeas    to  be  assuming  the  "go^  no-go'»  responsibility. 

*  The  VP  stands  a  good  chance  of  having  his  way,  since  the 
college  has  a  history  of  never  uniting  on  anything.  Re  panic 
at  the  thought  of  a  prenature  changeover.  Somehov  things  have 
to  be  slowed  down. 

^  Soaeone  suggests  the  concept  of  a  parallel  run.  Nhile  no  one 
knew  the  details  of  a  parallel  run,  everyone,  the  VP  included, 
thought  it  a  sensible  idea: 


...you  run  the  old  and  new  systems 
simultaneously  so  as  to  verify  that 
the    outputs    of  both  systems  match. 

*  A  parallel  run  task  force  is  organized  with  the  lone  dissenter 
as  chairperson. 

♦  To  lessen  the  possibility  of  anyone  delaying  the  new  systems' 
implementation,  both  minimum  and  maximum  ^success  criteria^* 
are  requested  in  the  charge  to  the  group. 


Hith  the  users  now  cooperating,  things  have  been  moving  fairly 
smoothly.  The  system  is  being  built  incrementally,  with  the  master 
course  area  as  the  starting  point.  The  conversion  specifica- 
tions and  programming  have  been  completed  and  we*re  now  loading  the 
database  with  our  course  data.  The  course  maintenance  people  will 
soon  begin  training  in  the  use  of  the  new  system.  And#  r^ince  the 
lone  dissenter  has  the  responsibility  for  the  financial  area,  that 
will  be  the  next  target  for  conversion. 
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CONCLOSION. 

Our  current  schedule  calls  for  completing  the  installation  of  the 
Hunter  programs  and  analysis  of  the  data  elements  by  February  1986. 
We  will  parallel  run  the  Suoiner  1986  registration  to  test  the  system. 
The  parallel  run  will  continue  during  the  Fall  1986  registration  so 
as  to  test  the  systen  under  a  full  load  of  terminals  as  well  as  the 
«ore  complex  fall  processing-  The  parallel  run  will  be  dropped  by 
the  end  of  1986  or  after  the  Spring  1987  registration  and  the 
"backout"  program  eliminated  shortly  thereafter-  At  that  point  we 
will  be  fully  up  on  the  Hunter  system  and  will  begin  joint  systert, 
development  of  new  projects  with  Hunter  College- 
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"LONG-RANGE  ACADEMIC  COMPUTING: 
DEVELOPMENT  7^"D  IMPLEMENT/iTION 
AT  A  SMALL  COLLEGE" 

By 

Callie  B,  Coaxum 
and 

Alex  Johnson 

Wins ton- Salem  State  University 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


The  rapid  growth  of  computer  technology  has  forced  colleges  and 
universities  to  determine  how  computers  can  assist  instructional 
delivery  based  on  the  effective  utilization  of  current  and  pro- 
jected resources.    This  article  discusses  the  development  and 
implementation  of  an  academic  confuting  plan  for  small  colleges 
with  enrollments  of  2,500  or  less.     Long-range  academic  computing 
inclules  procedures  for  formulating  institutional  goals,  deter- 
mining financial  requirements,  designing  the  proposed  system, 
and  devising  an  implementation  schedule.    Other  factors  considered 
in  this  report  relate  to  computer  competency  among  faculty,  staff, 
and  students  and  the  role  of  an  Academic  Computer  Center  in  small 
colleges. 
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Introduction 

Information  technology  and  the  rapid  pace  of  technological  innovation 

have  forced  many  colleges  and  universities  to  exandne  the  likely  impact  of 

coitqputers  and  related  technology  on  instructional  programs.  Although 

large  universities  are  at  the  forefront  of  this  activity,  microcomputer 

technology  has  reached  the  top  of  most  small  college  agendas  as  well,^ 

Several  factors  tend  to  separate  the  two  types  of  institutions,  however, 

regarding  the  extent  computers  are  actually  interspersed  throughout  the 

curriculum.    Among  these  are  the  recruitment  of  trained  personnel  and  the 

2 

acquisition  of  required  hardware  and  software.        While  the  absence  of 

trained  personnel  and  lack  of  equipment  may  hamper  the  efforts  of  the 

smaller  college,  long-range  planning  may  assist  institutions  in  determining 

3 

the  effective  utilization  of  resources  in  diminishing  these  shortcomings. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  therefore  is  to  present  a  systematic 
approach  to  developing  an  academic  computing  plan.     Included  also  in  the 
ongoing  operational  plan  are  the  benefits  of  long-range  planning  in  rela- 
tionship to  faculty,  staff,  and  student  development  programs. 

The  Academic  Computing  Plan 

A  common  interpretation  of  the  overall  concept  of  an  academic  comput- 
ing plan  is  that  it  focuses  significant  attention  on  the  utilization  of 
computers  ir  enhancing  instructional  programming.     The  purpose  for  develop- 
ing the  plan  is  to  delineate  the  critical  issues  related  to  academic 
computing  and  to  develop  strategies  for  addressing  these  issues  over  a 
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period  of  time.    A  systematic  process,  similar  to  the  one  described  by  Souder 

and  Paz,  can  assist  institutions  in  effecting  a  sound  plan.    They  maintain 

that  the  sequence  of  activities  in  the  development  process  can  be  classified 

traditionally  as  the  Feasibility  Study,  the  Design  Phase,  and  the  Implementa- 
4 

tion  Phase, 

The  Application  Team  Transfer  (ATT)  approach,  developed  by  the  IBM 
Corporation,  has  been  use    also  by  colleges  and  universities  and  is  the 
genesis  of  the  academic  computing  plan  formulated  at  Winston-Salem  State  Uni- 
versity.   Although  the  process  was  modif-'^id  to  more  accurately  reflect  the 
unique  needs  of  the  institution,  the  ATT  approach  has  aided  the  University  in 
identifying  institutional  goals,  determining  financial  requirements,  design- 
ing a  proposed  system,  and  devising  an  implementation  schedule. 

Institutional  Goals  Related  to  'xademic  Computing 

The  establishment  of  goals  for  academic  computing  is  an  impv^rtant  insti- 
tutional activity  since  decisions  about  equipment,  budgets,  and  strategies 
all  emanate  from  goals  that  integrate  well  the  institutional  mission  with 
those  of  academic  computing.^ 

The  organization  of  a  special  task  force  by  the  chief  executive 
officer  is  the  first  consideration.^      This  group,  comprised  of  administra- 
tors and  educators  within  the  institution  (e.g.,  department  heads  and  deans), 
is  responsible  for  determining  institutional  goals  based  on  information 
gathered  during  interviews  with  faculty  from  various  disciplines,  staff 
from  support  service  areas,  and  representatives  from  business  and  industry. 
The  process  is  illustrated  by  questions  asked  of  individuals  regarding  the 
role  of  academic  computing  in  their  respective  areas.     Some  specific 
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examples  of  questions  include: 

1*    What  does  academic  computing  mean? 

2.  Are  computers  currently  being  used?    If  so,  how? 

3.  How  many  hours  of  computer  time  do  you  feel  students  require? 

4.  Who  are  the  users  of  computers  in  your  area?    Who  will  be  using 
them  in  the  future? 

5.  What  specific  computer  competencies  (or  skills)  should  students 
possess? 

6.  Who  should  be  responsible  for  providing  instruction  in  computer 
appl  ications? 

7.  What  should  be  the  role  of  an  academic  computing  center? 

8.  What  kind  of  training  would  be  appropriate  for  faculty  and  staff? 

9.  How  should  academic  computing  be  administered  campus-wide? 

Answers  to  the  questions  posed  by  the  task  force,  as  well  as  recommenda- 
tions and  other  pertinent  information  provided,  are  used  subsequently  to 
formulate  institutional  goals  and  to  delineate  the  benefits  of  each  goal. 
The  Winston-Salem  State  University  Task  Force,  for  example,  indicated  that 
the  goals  established  were  designed  primarily  to  enhance  proficiency  in 
computer  usage  by  faculty  and  staff,  assist  students  in  developing  better 
communication  skills,  and  project  the  university  as  a  viable  institution 

in  training  individuals  for  conputer-related  careers.     Closely  related  to 
these  primary  goals  were  those  designed  to  enhance  the  computer  science 
program  and  provide  faculty  training  in  the  use  of  computers  as  an  instruc- 
tional delivery  system  in  developmental  skills  courses.^ 
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Determining  Financial  Requirements 

Particular  care  should  be  exercised  in  identifying  budgetary  resources 
to  support  academic  confuting  over  the  duration  of  the  plan.    Souder  and  Paz 
contend  that  funds  should  be  distributed  in  at  least  four  main  categories: 
hardware,  30%;  software,  30%;  peripherals,  20%;  and  support  activities,  20%. 
The  ATT  approach  emphasized  the  provision  of  funds  based  on  the  cost  of 
individual  workstations  required  for  each  area  identified  within  institu- 
tional goals  such  as  con^Juter  assisted  instruction,  conqputer  literacy, 
instruction  specific  to  disciplines,  and  faculty  development  activities. 

Once  funds  are  allocated,  items  to  be  purchased  should  be  those  identi- 
fied previously  in  the  plan.    This  action  is  designed  to  inhibit  prolifera- 
tion and  encourage  systematic  acquisition  of  hardware  and  software. 
A  procedxire  such  as  reviewing  requisitions  by  an  advisory  committee  can 
assist  in  this  endeavor.    GiJlespie  cautions  that  the  dynamics  of  conputers 

g 

are  such  that  the  technology  can  quickly  outdistance  rigid  plans.        It  is 
therefore  inoperative  that  purchasing  remain  flexible  to  accommodate  the 
necessary  changes  to  the  system. 

Designing  the  System 

The  first  step  in  designing  the  proposed  system  is  to  identify  hard- 
ware, software  and  other  technology  required  to  acconqplish  institutional 
goals.     The  proposed  system  must  conqplement  the  current  system  and  aid  in 
extending  services  currently  available.    The  level  of  computing  and  the 
storage  capacity  required  to  maintain  system  integrity  are  inqpo^tant  con- 
siderations in  this  regard. 
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A  mainframe  computer  which  can  operate  several  independent  units  and 
support  on-line,  interactive  computing  or  linkage  with  a  network  system 
which  provides  these  services  is  essential.    As  the  need  for  more  complex 
progranmiing  becomes  evident,  the  system  should  accommodate  these  changes 
without  major  equipment  modif ications.     In  addition,  the  number  of  work- 
stations and  the  location  of  satellite  laboratories  should  be  included. 

Implementation  Schedule 

The  implementation  schedule  depicts  the  timetable  in  which  acitivities 
associated  with  the  plan  will  be  accomplished  and  lists  dates  for  periodic 
review  of  the  plan.    The  schedule  should  relate  activities  to  institutional 
policies,  progranmiing,  budgets,  and  facilities  along  with  projections  of  how 
these  entities  will  impact  on  academic  computing  throughout  the  duration  of 
the  plan. 

Training^  for  Faculty  and  Staff 

Faculty  and  staff  training  is  an  integral  component  of  the  academic 
computing  plan  and  requires  considerable  attention.     Barrow  and  Karris 
agree  that  there  are  actually  four  levels  of  faculty  training:     The  first 
involves  helping  faculty  to  become  aware  of  basic  computer  operations,  the 
role  of  computers  in  society,  and  how  to  enter  and  retrieve  data.  The 
second  level  deals  with  evaluating  and  using  software  such  as  word  pro- 
cessing programs,  communicating  with  technical  staff,  and  developing 
software  with  the  aid  of  authoring  programs.    The  third  level  allows  faculty 
to  become  competent  in  computer  programming  provided  most  often  through 
enrollment  in  a  course,  and  the  fourth  level  of  training  is  designed  to 
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produce  competent  faculty  for  such  programs  as  computer  science  and  manage- 


level  are  employed  and  provided  financial  assistance  to  pursue  additional 
graduate  study. 

A  substantial  portion  of  available  faculty  development  funds  should  be 
directed  toward  conputer-related  professional  activjt-.es.     Seminars,  work- 
shops, and  colloquia  provided  regularly  allow  faculty  to  explore  the  use 
of  computers  an<J  ascertain  how  they  can  nest  be  used  to  complemer.  c  instruc- 
tion.   As  a  result,  the  institution  benefits  from  highly  trained  faculty. 

Computer  Literacy  Among  Students 

A  definition  of  computer  literacy  for  students  should  be  included  in 
the  plcUi.    Some  may  relate  to  students'  experiences  with  the  capabilities 
and  limitations  of  computers.    Others  mly  relate  to  competencies  in  access- 
ing conqputer-assisted  instructional  prograuns,  supplemental  instruction,  or 

12 

competencies  endemic  to  an  introductory  or  survey  course. 

In  a  recent  study  conducted  by  Caporael,  the  researcher  maintains  that 
when  computers  are  readily  available,  students  learn  to  use  them  through 
continuous  interaction  and  experimentation.     Further,  the  social  environ- 
roant  in  which  students  operate  is  an  important  vehicle  for  coL.putinrr 
activity,  and  even  supc  ^icial  projects  can  facilitate  learning. ~  Thus, 
some  universities  have  mandated  that  each  student  own  a  microcomputer  to 
insure  the  possible  attainment  of  a  considerable  level  of  computer  literacy. 

Conclusion 

In  order  to  utilize  computers  effectively  in  the  small  college,  it 
is  necessary  to  develop  a  systematic  and  detailed  plan.    Five  recommenda- 
tions, addressed  primarily  to  chief  executive  officers  within  small  colleges, 


ment  information  systems. 
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The  best  qualified  personnel  at  the  master's 
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can  summarize  the  points  emphasized  in  this  article  amd  provide  substantive 
direction  with  regard  to  developing  an  academic  confuting  plan: 

First,  establish  goals  for  academic  computing.     This  is  an  important 
activity,  since  decisions  about  equipment,  budge\.w,  and  strategies  are  all 
related  to  institutional  goals.     The  participation  of  constituent  groups 
will  play  an  important  role  in  the  process  of  setting  goals. 

Second,  determine  finsmcial  requ^iement s.    What  are  the  institution's 
current  and  projected  resources?    How  will  these  resources  be  allocated? 
Such  self-assessment  is  criticaJ ,  a  responsibility  that  can  be  shared  by 
an  advisory  committee  designed  for  this  task  and  others. 

Third,  identify  hardware,  software,  and  other  technology  required  to 
accomplish  institutional  goals.     Who  will  review  equipment  emd  software 
acquisitions?    How  will  the  stemdards  be  established  and  audited?    It  is 
essential  that  the  Academic  Computing  Plan  specify  this  fundamental  reexam- 
ination , 

Fourth,  devise  an  implementation  schedule  that  includes  services, 
communications,  hardware  acquisition  or  update,  support  and  facilities. 
This  schedule  may  serve  as  a  convenient  and  useful  guide  for  the  progress 
and  assessment  of  ongoing  activities. 

Fifth,  provide  appropriate  faculty  and  staff  training.    What  levels 
and  types  of  training  are  necessary?    What  competencies  are  to  be  emphasized 
for  student  literacy  and  other  skills? 

A  proper  response  to  the  foregoing  important  considerations  assist 
the  small  college  in  developing  a  viable  Academic  Computing  Plan. 
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Abstract 


The  implementation  of  new  systems  frequently  means  traumatic 
times  for  computer  center  staff  and  users  alike.    This  is 
especially  true  when  new  systems  are  being  developed  for  a 
system  which  covers  a  geographic  area  roughly  one-third  the 
size  of  the  continental  United  States,    This  paper  will  describe 
the  systems  being  developed  at  the  University  of  Alaska  and  how 
one  of  its  units,  the  University  of  Alaska-Fairbanks,  has 
recognized  the  opportunity  for  several  potential  improvements 
including  the  opportunity  to  convert  a  deeply  disappointed  user 
community  into  a  community  of  satisfied  and  friendly  users. 
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How  to  Mrkp  a  User  Friendly 

John  S.  Uasi 1 eski 
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Historical   Perspective.     The  University  of  Alaska  was  established 
as  a  land-grant  college  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1915.  The 
college  opened  in  1922  and  was  located  just  outside  the  city  of 
Fairbanks.     Since  that  time,  the  University  of  Alaska  System  has 
grown  to  include  three  major  campuses,  eleven  community  colleges 
and  numerous  rural  education  centers.     Most  of  this  growth  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  decade  and  was  supported  by  increased 
state  revenues  from  oil   and  gas.     The  system  is  responsible  for 
all   public  post -seconda ry  education  in  Alaska  and  serves  a 
population  of  nearly  600,000  distributed  over  686,000  square 
miles.     Each  of  the  major  units  has  a  chief  executive  officer  who 
reports  to  the  President  of  the  Statewide  system.     The  Statewide 
system  includes  the  University  of  Alaska  Computer  Network  (UACN) 
which  is  responsible  tor  providing  all   academic  and 
administrative  computing  services. 

Computing  at  UA.     In  the  early  1970's  computing  at  the  University 
of  Alaska  was  locally  managed.     From  the  late  70's  to  1983,  the 
network  was  managed  by  an  outside  contractor  and  In  January  of 
1983,  the  University  Statewide  office  assumed  full  responsibility 
for  system  management.     Figure  1  shows  the  extensive  nature  of 
the  network  which  is  equipped  with  two  DEC  Vax  ll/785*s,  a  DEC 
Vax  11/780,  an  HP  3000  series  68,  dual   Honeywell   66/40's  and  a 
new  IBM  4381-2  which  will   suport  the  new  administrative  computing 
system.     Along  with  standard  support  for  Academic  and 
Administrative  systems,  UACN  is  responsible  for: 

5500  miles  of  long  distance  phone  lines 
598  computer  ports  on  6  computers 
800  workstation  parts 
7000  user  id*s 

The  system  experiences  over  111,000  logons  and  90,000  mail 
messages  each  month.     Administrative  computing  su ports  Student, 
Human  Resources  and  Financial   systems  in  a  batch  environment. 
There  are  no  facilities  at  the  present  time  to  support 
interactive  administrative  computing  and  this  has  led  UACH  to 
begin  the  development  of  new  systems. 
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New  Systems.     In  the  Summer  of  19H3,  the  University  prepared  an 
RFP  designed  to  result  in  the  selection  of  a  new  Student 
Infornation  System  (SIS),  a  new  Human  Resource  I  n f o rma t i on  System 
(HRIS)  and  the  necessary  hardware  to  support  those  as  well   as  a 
Data  Base  flanaqement  System  (DBS)  and  other  "fourth  generation" 
productivity  tools.     As  a  result  of  this  process.  Information 
Associates  software  was  selected  for  SIS  and  HRIS  while 
Cullinet*s  IDMS  was  chosen  to  provide  data  base  management. 
These  products  will   be  implemented  on  the  IBfl  4381-2  which  was 
installed  in  the  Fall   of  1984.     We  expect  the  new  systems  to  be 
available  in  19H7,  and  to  aid  in  the  process,  a  Systems 
Implementation  and  Project  flanagement  Methodology  was  adopted. 
The  basic  elements  of  these  are  shown  in  figures  2  and  3. 

During  the  selection  and  implementation  process,  several  areas  of 
concern  have  been  identified  by  UACN: 


Impl ement  ation  Issues 

1.  The  requirement  that  a  single  system  serve  tfie 
needs  of  such  a  diverse  organization  has 
forced  an  implementation  structure  which  might 
lead  to  questions  of  "who  is  in  charge?"  and 
"who  is  responsible?" 

2.  The  computer  center  staff  has  difficulty 
seeing  decisions  made  on  a  functional  rather 
than  a  technical   basis,  but   recognizes  that 
both  views  must  bo  surfaced  and  reconciled. 
This  will   require  very  close  working 
relationships  with  the  user  commun i  ty  . 


Training  Issues 

1.       User's  are  anxious  to  begin  training  but 
regardless  of  how  "user  friendly"  fourth 
generation  tools  are  claimed  to  be,  they  arc 
still   new,  and  in  the  words  of  Fleit  and 
Whiteside  (L3J,  page  11)   "Programming,  even  in 
a  fourth  generation  command   language,   is  still 
pr^jramming  and  more  difficult  than     <^'ve  been 
1 ead  to  believe." 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ALASKA 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ALASKA 
Information  Systems  Project  Organization 
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*0n  small-to-medium  projects,  the  project  leader  will  function  as  the  project 
manager  with  technical  assistance  from  UACN. 
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2.       Early  training  might  be  wasted  if  users  cannot 
immediately  apply  what  they  have  learned.  In 
thp  current  schedule,  the  time  period  between 
training  and  implementation  is  too  long. 


User  Sunf)ort  Issues 

1.  IJACN  staff  are  themselves   learning  new  systems 
and  there  is  insufficien  time  available  for 
supporting  both  current  and  new  systems  within 
the  network  let  alone  providing  complete 
training  for  widely  diversified  and 
geographically  remote  sets  of  users. 

2.  The  individual   units  of  the  University  are  not 
organized  to  provide  their  own  support. 

3.  Systems  implementation  and  development  may  be 
negatively  impacted  as  the  University  of 
Alaska  enters  a  period  of  stable  or  declining 
budgets  . 


User  Perception  Issues 

1.  The  diversity  of  the  University's  structure  is 
reflected  in  the  diversity  of  its  users. 
There  are  few  who  understand  what  on-line 
systems  in  the  UA  environment  can  actually 
provide.     Many  users  have  high  expectations 
and  little  experience  in  the  difficulties  of 
managing  a  system  as  a  finite,  shared 
resource . 

2.  Users  see  IJACN  staff  as  management  rather  than 
as  service  oriented.     This  perception,  based 
on  resource  limitations  and  lack  of  inter-unit 
awareness  of  needs,   is  likely  to  continue  and 
might  be  exacerbated  when  problem  resolution 
in  the  new  system  takes  longer  than  users 
think  it  should  in  an  on-line  environment. 
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In  order  to  help  resolve  these  issues  and  engender  a  feeling  of 
involvement  and  pride  in  the  ownership  of  the  new  systems,  UACfi 
has  recommended  and  is  encouraging  the  de  vel  opiiiont  of  Information 
Centers  at  each  of  the  University's  units.     The  Information 
Centers  are  to  be  staffed  and  administered  by  the  local  units 
with  support  from  UACN  throuogh  a  newly  established  User  Services 
function.     The  remainder  of  this  paper  will   show  how  the 
University  of  Alaska-Fairbanks   (UAF)  is  responding  to  these 
cha  1 1 enges  . 

One  Unit's  Perspecive.     UAF  is  the  most  complex  unit  of  the 
Alaska  system.     It  enrolls  nearly  5,000  students  in  seven  schools 
and  colleges  and  supports  5  research  institutes.     One  would 
expect  a  campus  of  such  complexity  to  have  a  well-established 
administrative  computing  organization  but,  possibly  because 
computer  services  have  been  a  statewide  function,  no  such 
organization  exists.     This,  together  with  user's  perceptions  that 
UACN  has  been  unresponsive  to  campus  needs  has  resulted  in  a 
prol  i  f  f»rat  i  on  of  depa  rtmenta  1 1  y  maintained  micro  and  mini  systems 
(some  of  which  are  connected  to  UACN,  but  most  of  which  are  not). 
Table  1  shows  the  machines  now  being  used  in  just  45  of  the 
offices  on  campus  and  the  varying  configurations  and  software  in 
use  are  just  as  mixed.     An  even  more  difficult  problem  is  that 
the  campus  has  no  formal   mechanisms  of  communication  for  dealing 
witfi  systems,   information,  and  data-flow  problems.  Discovering 
information  is  a  happy  accident  rather  than  an  expected  event. 


Table  1 


Computers  in  use  at  UAF 


Manufacturer 


No.  Used 


Altos 
Apple 
CDC 

Compag 

Data  Genera  1 
DEC 

Fujitsu 
HP 

Leadi  ng  Edge 

I  Rfl  Di  spl  aywr  i  ter 

IBM  PC 

IBM  XT 


1 

14 
I 
5 
1 

44 
15 
4 
4 
79 
14 
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IRM  S/34 

1 

Kay  pro 

b 

NRI 

2 

0  s  b  0  r  n  (? 

1 

Vector 

1 

Wang 

8 

Xerox 

1 

Total 

*    Only  45  of  60  UAF  offices  are  represented  in  this  table. 


The  decisio;i  to  implement  new  systems  has  been  welcomed  by 
executivo  managemont  as  affording  several  opportunities: 

1.  To  provide  on-liine  integrated  systems 
with  improvements   in  management 
information.     For  exam pie,  the  current 
system  has  at  least  a  three-week  delay 
between  the  close  of  a  semester  and  the 
availability  of  enrollment  information. 

2.  To  improve  data  management.  Current 
policies  and  practices  have  encouraged 
offices  to  abondon  the  corporate  files 
in  favor  of  departmental  ly  designed 
systems.     Those  systems  frequently 
contain  important  information  but  are 
held  in  incompatible  forms  or  lack 
essential  data  ncessary  for 

i  ncorporat  i  on  . 

3.  To  improve  credibility  with  the 
legislature  and  other  groups.  Our 
"reactionary  habit"  of  running  about 
pell-mell   gathering  unrel'^ted  data  from 
incompatible  sources  often  results  in 
contradictory  and  incomprefiensible 
reports  . 

4.  To  organize  the  computer  resources  ui 
the  campus  and  improve  their 
functionality  and  utilization  with  the 
potential  of  gaining  increased 
management  of  information  while 
controlling  costs. 
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In  preparing  to  take  advantage  of  tties^*  opportunities,  we  have 
been  guided  by  the  acknowledged  need  for  broad-based  rnanagemet 
involvement  (L^J,  page  9).     To  encourage  such  involvement,  groups 
at  three  levels  of  management  have  been  formed  and  are  encouraged 
to  facilitate  communications  at  each  level   as  well  as  between 
levels.     The  groups  defined  for  HAF  are: 


Level   1  The  Systems  Advisory  Council   -  composed  of  the 

operating  vice  chancellors.     The  purpose  is  to  set 
systems  policy  for  UAF  and  resolve  problems  which 
cannot  be  resolved  at  other  levels. 


Level   2  The  Management   Information  Systems  Committee  - 

composed  of  key  members  of  the  offices  of 
Admissions  and  Records,  Human  Resources,  Financial 
Accounting,  and  Planning.     They  meet  weekly  to 
"guarantee"  that  new  systems  will   be  integrated  and 
provide  for  user  needs. 

Level   3  The  Inter-office  Communication  Group  -  a 

broad-based  representation  of  the  UAF  community. 
The  group  is  helpful    in  identifying  and  solving 
operational   problems  and  serves  as  an  excellent 
communi  cations  vehicle. 


These    :"Oups  are  in  their  early  stages  of  development  and  will 
require  time  to  become  comfortable  with  helping  to  solve  problems 
which  are  now  to  them.     They  will  also  need  time  to  develop  a  new 
perspective  tor  dealing  with  UACN  in  a  different  way. 
Eventually,  these  three  (jrowDs  will   provide  the  primary 
communications  "web-work"   for-  policy  and  problem  resolution  at 
UAF. 

The  final   element  of  our  plan  is  the  Information  Center.  Througti 
discussions  held  at  all  three  levels  described  above,  the  users 
have  defined  what  the  center  will  provide.     It  is  not  surprising 
that  their  needs  tia^e  ectioed  what  has  been  succintly  phrased 
Judith  niHarco  (LlJ,  page  6),  *'...tt»e  ability  to  locate, 
manipulate,  and  analyze  the  information  ttiey  need."  To 
facilitate  these  needs,  the  center  will   provide  (1) 
micro-computer  hardware  and  software  evaluation,   (2)  micro 
maintenance  support,   (3)  training  in  both  micro  and  mainframe 
software  and  the  interfaces  between  these  system  components,  and 
(4)  consulting  with  user  offices  to  help  resolve  problems  at  the 
most  appropriate  system  level.     These  are  not  new  ideas,  the 
functions  are  provided  by  most  Information  Centers.     It   is  our 
hope  that  the  philosophy  of  our  center  will    lake  the  bridge 
between  "user  friendly"  software  and  "friendly  users." 
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How  to  rake  a  User  Friendly.     Our  interpretation  of  the  needs 
expressed  by  the  UAF  community  has  given  us  both  an  operating 
definition  and  a  'spirit"  for  the  Information  Center.     The  Center 
will  have  a  single  purpoce  —  to  help  users  transform  data  into 
information.     We  will  accomplish  this  by  providing  the 
appropriate  tools,  training  the  users  in  their  use,  and,  most  of 
all,  by  listing. 

While  we  know  that  technical   skills  are  necessary  for  Information 
Center  personnel,  we  believe  that  people  skills  are  even  more 
important.     Thus,  we  intend  to  st^ff  the  center  with  people 
who... 

1.  Have  a  service  orientation  and  the  view 
that  data  is  a  resource  belonging  to  the 
enti  re  organi  zat  ion  . 

2.  Can  adopt  the  user's  perspective  of  a 
problem  while  maintaining  awarene^s  of 
the   juipact  information  has  on  the 

Uni  vers  i  ty  . 

3.  Have  the  ability  to  cummunicaie  at  many 
levtils  of  the  organization  both  verbally 
and  in  writing. 

4.  Can  anticipate  user's  needs  through 
close  communication  and  by  possessing  a 
broad  understanding  of  the  corporate 
files  an*  the  information  flow  within 
the  organi  zati  on . 

It  is  our  hope  that,  by  providing  formal   channels  of 
communication,  on-going  training  which  directly  addresses  user 
needs,  and  encouraging  staff  to  listen  and  understand  the  users' 
problems  we  may  create  a  "friendly  user'  atmosphere  at  UAF  as 
well   as  develop  "user  friendly"  systems. 
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Comment       rom  an  Independent  ObSv?rver.     Thero  are  no  pasy  answers 
to  the  issues  facing  the  University        Alaska.     The  technical 
problems  alone  will   ne  formidable  but  the  most  en  a  1 1  en g i ng 
problem  will   be  to  organize  the  various  user  groups  so  that  tltey 
are  able  to  interact  and  work  together  in  the  systems  development 
proct:SS.     The  comments  and  suggestions  which  follow  are  cfferod 
as  an  aid  in  resolving  these  issues. 

First,  the  questions  of  "Who  is  in  charge dnd  "Uhu  is 
responsible?"  must  be  resolved  quickly.     It  would  be  prudent  to 
bear  in  mind  thcJi  users  can  claim  ownership  of  a  system  only  if 
they  are  in  charge  from  development  to  daily  operations.     It  is 
totally  appropriate  ttiat  UACN  be  concerned  with  the  technical 
issues  of  implementation  -  hut  such  issues  must  be  resolvefl  in 
light  of  the  applications  being  addressed. 

Second,  tfie  installation  of  a  DBMS  requires  the  careful 
constuction  of  a  data  dictionary.     This  is  an  xcellent 
opportunity  to  begin  training  users  in  skills  which  they  can 
immediately  apply.     In  addition,  proper  training  in  basic  systems 
analysis  techniques  will   help  solve  the  problems  of  individual 
data  bases  at  least  to  the  point  of  facilitating  data 
compatibility,   integrity,  and  reliability.     Remember  that 
individual   data  bases  will   not  and  should  not  go  away  -  th(» 
proper  training  will   help  in  their  sharability. 

Third,  Information  Centers  provide  valuable  services  but  UACN 
should  consider  the  possibility  that  this  a p[) roach  may  tend  to 
further  alienate  the  us^r  community  ti^rough  added  organizational 
structuie.     Information  Centers  are  an  added  dimension  of 
systems,   they  should  never  be  viewed  as  a  replacement  for  a 
service  oriented  computer  network  organization. 

Fourth,  the  app.jrent  level   ot  expectation  UA  users  have  for 
on-line  systems   is  cause  for  concern.     Moving  from  a  batch 
environment  to  fourth  generation  tools  is  a  very  big  step  and 
users  nust  be  made  aware  of  the  limitations  of  the  tools  a<;  w?ll 
as  guided  in  the  identification  of  their  responsibilities  in  the 
ne"/  environment.     Given  their  lack  of  experience  in  developing 
traditional   systems,  they  should  move  very  slowly  in  developing 
fourth  generation  systems.     It  might  be  wise  to  begin  with  a 
smaller  scale  system  so  that  users  can  be  brought  slowly  into  the 
process  and  have  time  to  address  their  information  needs  after 
having  benefit  of  experience  and  experimentation  with  tlie  new 
tools. 
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Finally,  it  seems  necessary  for  the  University  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  its  goals  for  new  systems  and  adjust  them  so  that  time  is 
provided  for  a  spirit  of  cooperation  tc  develop.     Any  system  must 
realistically  address  the  human  factors  including  social 
1 nteract  i  on • 

The  University  of  Alaska  has  a  long  and  difficult  road  ahead  in 
bringing  their  computer-based  systems  to  a  stage  of  development 
in  line  with  their  goals.     We  hope  these  observations  will   be  of 
some  help  and  wish  them  the  very  best  along  their  journey. 
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PEER  INVOLVEMENT  IN  THE 
FACULTY  COMPUTER  LITERACY  PROCESS 

PAUL  DELANEY  ALBRO 
CASTLETON  STATE  COLLEGE 
CASTLETON,  VERMONT 


Institutions  of  higher  education  have  inherited  large 
numbers  of  tenured  faculty  in  the  liberal  arts  from  the 
1960 's  and  70' s.  These  people^  as  distinguised  as  they 
may  be  in  their  fields  are,  for  the  most  part,  computer 
illiterate.  Through  a  somewhat  painful  evolution, 
Castleton  State  College  has  come  upon  a  highly 
successful  solution  to  this  problem  which  is  unique  in 
its  simplicity.  Previous  attempts  at  faculty  education 
focused  upon  making  the  technology  and  learning 
opportunities  conveniently  available  to  the  faculty  but, 
lost  sight  of  the  psychological  variables  which  served 
as  impediments  to  participation  in  these  programs. 
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Introduction 

As  is  the  case  with  most  educational  institutions  Castleton  State 
College  is  grappling  with  the  problem  of  providing  the 
institution  with  a  "computer  literate"  administration,  faculty 
and    student  body. 

This  paper  deals  with  the  various  strategies  which  Castleton 
has  used  in  the  past  three  years  to  deal  with  the  faculty  computer 
literacy  issue.  It  will  not,  however,  address  the  difficult,  if 
not  impossible  task  of  defining  computer  literacy.  The 
expectation  at  this  institution  is  that  if  faculty  who  havt  never 
utilized  the  computer  before  can  understand  the  basic  operation 
of  the  technology  and  become  aware  of  the  availability  of  various 
application  packages,  they  will  utilize  the  computer  and  will 
reach  their  own  level  of  utilization  and  sophistication. 
Background 

Castleton  State  College  is  an  accreditied,  coeducational 
institution  located  in  Southern  Vermont.  The  student  body  is 
composed  of  1400  full-time  students  and  a  full-time  unionized 
faculty  of  80.  Castleton,  the  oldest  of  the  five  institutions 
which  comprise  the  Vermont  State  College  System,  was  originally 
foundpd  in  1787. 

This  year  the  College's  operating  budget  was  barely  $7.5 
million.  Tuition  revenue  provides  two-thirds  of  that  amount  and 
state  appropriations  prc^  ^de  one-third.  Vermont  ranks  49th  among 
the  fifty  states  in  terms  of  per  student  appropriations. 

As  recently  as  1980  the  institutions  had  only  four  computer 
termini-^ls    for    student  and  faculty  use.      These    terminals  were 
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linked  via  microwave  to  the  Vermont  State  College  DEC  VAX  11/780 
located  in  Waterbury,  Vt.^  approximately  90  miles  away.  Through 
a  series  of  grants  and  significant  expenditures  of  institutional 
funds  Castleton  students  and  faculty  currently  have  access  to 
nearly  100  mainframe  and  microcomputer  :erminals.  Approximately 
half  of  these  workstations  reside  in  the  Academic  Computing 
Center  which  is  located  in  the  college  library.  The  Center  is 
open  87  hours  per  week  for  student  and  faculty  use.  The 
remainder  of  the  workstations  are  distributed  throughout  the 
campus's  academic  buildings  and  residence  halls.  The  Academic 
Computing  Center  is  staffed  entirely  by  work-study  student 
personnel.  These  students  are  characteristically  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Computer  Information  Systems  (CIS)  majors.  Castleton 
employs  no  full-time  computer  support  personnel. 

While  predominantly  a  liberal  arts  institution,  Castleton  has 
seen  a  dramatic  increase  in  students  majoring  in  "career  and 
professional'*  programs.  Om  third  of  the  undergraduate  students 
major  in  Business  Administration  alone,  and  enrollment  in  the 
highly  selective  CIS  program  has  grown  to  60  students  in  the 
three  years  since  its  inception. 

A  computer  literacy  requirement  was  added  to  the  core 
curriculum  in  1982  to  ensure  that  all  students,  regardless  of 
major,  would  become  "computer  literate"  during  their  freshman 
year.  With  over  50%  of  our  students  coming  f rom  secondary 
schools  which  provided  for  exposu^^e  to  computer  technology  and 
100%  of  our  freshmen  students  taking  the  computer  literacy  core 
curriculum    course,     it  became  quickly  obvious  that  the  students 
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were  more  "computer  literate'*  than  the  faculty. 

At     the  beginning  of  the  faculty  computer  literacy  project  60 
of     the     80  full-time  faculty  were  considered  illiterate     in  the 
area  of  computer  technology.     These  60  faculty  were  identified  as 
the  ''target  group"  for  the  College's  literacy  project. 
Institutional  Constraints 

Wtiile  there  are  many  models  from  which  to  copy,  one  learns 
quickly  that  the  reason  that  one  specific  design  works  well  for 
an  institution  was  most  likely  because  it  fit  well  the  existing 
resources  cind  constraints  of  that  institution.  At  Castleton 
approximately  60%  of  the  faculty  were  tenured  at  the  start  of 
this  project.  For  some  faculty  this  stage  is  characterized  by  a 
"fallow"  period  marked,  in  part,  by  resistance  to  instructional 
change.  As  with  most  institutions  Castleton  finds  its  staffing 
out  of  balance  with  student  demand.  The  effects  of  the  1960  s 
and  early  1970 's  have  left  Castleton  with  heavy  tenure  ratios  and 
overstaffing  in  the  liberal  arts  areas  and  relatively  young, 
understaffed  departments  in  the  "career  and  professional" 
programs.  It  is  coften  the  case  that  the  older  tenured  faculty 
working  in  the  traditional  liberal  arts  areas  have  difficulty 
seeing  see  how  the  computer  can  be  applied  to  their  tradition- 
bound  discipline. 

As  stated  earlier,  rtate  support  for  public  higher  education 
in  the  state  of  Vermont  is  ir.eager  at  best.  With  minimal  support 
from  outside  funding  sources,  faculty  development  monies  are 
inadequate  to  support  some  of  the  more  energetic  programs  that 
have  been  successful  at  other  institutions.     Castleton  also  lacks 
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the  administrati /e  support  personnel  who  are  commonly  relied  on 
in  many  faculty  computer  literacy  projects.  As  stated  earlier 
the  institution's  Academic  Computing  Center  is  staffed  entirely 
by  undergraduate  students.  The  State  College  System's  computing 
facility^  located  approximately  90  miles  away  is  managed  under  a 
contractual  agreement  with  an  independent  management  firm.  While 
this  firm  does  provide  academic  support  for  the  member 
institutions  there  is  presently  only  one  full-time  academic 
liason  to  serve  all  five  colleges. 

Finally^  the  faculty  are  unionized  with  workload  and  job 
responsibilities  specifically  detailed  in  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement.  As  such  participation  in  any  faculty 
development  program  would  have  to  be  completely  voluntary. 

To    summarize,     any  successful    computer  literacy  project  at 
Castleton  would  have  to  utilize  existing  resources,    be  low  cost, 
and  completely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  participants. 
The  Faculty  Computer  Literacy  Projects 
Attempt  #1;     Lunch  Hour  Workshops 

In  the  Spring  of  1984  a  series  of  lunch  hour  workshops  wer'^ 
scheduled.  These  workshops  met  once  a  week  from  12:30  to  2:00 
p.m.  in  the  media  room  adjacent  to  the  Academic  Computing  Center. 
This  time  period  is  one  in  the  academic  schedule  when  classes  are 
not  held  so  as  to  leave  a  time  when  faculty  committees  can  meet. 
The  seminars  were  headed  by  microcomputer  sales  representatives, 
knowledgeable  faculty  or  administrators  and  the  system  academic 
support  liason.     The  seminars  were  open  to  all  faculty,  staff  and 
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administrators.  These  seminars  focused  on  equipment  and  software 
demonstrations  as  well  as  suggestions  for  computer  applications 
in  classroom  management^  test  generation,  report  writing, 
research  and  skill  drills  for  students.  Attendance  by  the  target 
group  faculty  at  these  seminars  was  disappointing,  at  best, 
averaging  only  four  faculty  members  per  session.  Additionally 
the  faculty  who  characteristically  attended  these  sessions  were 
tho^e  who  were  already  considered  computer  literate.  Only  seven 
targeted  faculty  attended  at  least  one  session  and  only  two 
faculty  attended  three  or  more.  A  survey  was  conducted  to 
determine  the  reasons  for  the  poor  attendance  pattern  and  the 
most  commonly  cited  reason  was  lack  of  time.  Many  faculty  were 
either  involved  in  committee  work,  advising  students,  involved  in 
their  own  research,  or  simply  were  not  on  campus  that  day.  A 
5urvey  of  seminar  attendees  revealed  that  most  of  them  desired 
direct  hands-on  experience  with  the  computers  and  software 
packages . 

Attempt  #2:     Computer  Loan  Program 

Since  the  majority  of  the  evaluation  responses  to  the  lun. 
time  seminar  project  dealt  with  the  participant's  desire  to  gain 
"hands  on  experience"  in  computer  use,  the  "computer  loan 
program"  was  instituted.  This  program  allowed  any  faculty  member 
to  borrow  a  microcomputer  during  the  summer  of  1984  and  the 
semester,  winter,  and  spring  breaks  of  the  1984-1985  academic 
year.  Faculty  participating  in  the  program  were  provided  with 
the  necessary  software,  tutorials,  and  documentation.  In 
addition    each  participant  was  given  the  telephone  numbers,  home 
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and  wurkf  of  four  computer  experienced  faculty  and  administrators 
who  volunteered  to  serve  as  resource  persons  for  the 
participants.  During  the  entire  computer  loan  program  period  14 
faculty  members  took  advantage  of  the  offer.  Unfortunately^  only 
7  of  these  14  were  members  of  the  target  group.  A  post  project 
personal  interview  with  each  of  the  target  group  participants 
found  that  only  three  faculty  had  utilized  the  project's 
resources  to  the  point  where  they  had  adequately  mastered  at 
least  one  application  package  and  were  using  it  in  their  research 
or  classroom  endeavors.  The  most  commonly  cited  reason  for  not 
having  adequately  utilized  the  computers  was  frustration  with 
"getting  started"  and  "inability  to  understand  the 
documentation."  None  of  these  four  faculty  utilized  the  resource 
people  more  than  twice.  When  asked  why  the  resource  persons  were 
not  used  more  extensively  to  deal  with  their  problems  it  became 
apparent  that  these  faculty  felt  that  their  difficulties  were  due 
to  a  lack  of  technical  or  intellectual  abilities  on  their  part 
and  felt  embarrassed  about  asking  basic  questions. 
Attempt  #3:     Peer  Involvement  Project 

After  analyzing  the  evaluation  data  from  the  first  two 
faculty  computer  literacy  projects  and  conducting  numerous  in- 
depth  interviews  with  non-participants  the  following  was 
determined : 

-  Most  target  faculty  had  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
computer  applications  relative  to  their  personal  or 
professional  needs. 

-  Many  felt  that  they  did  not  possess  the  ''ability"  to 
utilize  a  computer. 
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-  Many  felt  that  with  the  other  demands  on  their  schedules 
they  did  not  have  the  time,  which  most  felt  would  be 
significant,  to  learn  to  use  the  computer. 

-  Many  were  hesitant  to  have  their  ignorance  or  lack  of 
ability  to  learn  the  new  technology  exposed  to  students 
and  administrators. 

-  They  felt  intimidated  by  "experts"  who  they  felt  spoke  the 
f onsign  "computer  tongue " . 

The  peer  involvement  project  was  initially  conducted  during 
the  summer  (1985)  to  take  advantage  of  the  increased  availability 
of  faculty  free  time  and  also  to  incorporate  individual  faculty 
research  projects  in  the  process.  Two  "user-friendly"  faculty 
were  selected  to  serve  as  trainers  in  the  workshops.  These 
people  were  selected  primarily  for  their  interpersonal  skills  and 
background  rather  than  technical  expertise.  One  was  a  non- 
tenured  assistant  professor  for  the  Computer  Information  Systems 
Department.  The  other  was  a  tenured  Associate  Professor  of 
Theater  Arts.  This  second  individual  was  a  successful  "graduate" 
of  both  the  lunch-time  seminars  and  the  computer  loan  program. 
Both  trainers  were  compensated  the  monetary  equivalent  of 
teachi"     one  adjunct  course. 

All  targeted  faculty  members  were  contacted  by  mail  and 
informed  of  the  project.  Additionall  ,  most  were  personally 
encouraged  to  attend  by  the  trainers.  Participants  were 
instructed  to  bring  with  them  their  current  research  projects  as 
well  as  thsir  grade  book  and  two  examiriations  from  a  course  which 
they  commonly  teach.  The  target  faculty  were  informed  that  the 
project  was  only  available  to  faculty  who  were  novice  computer 
users.      No  staff,  administration,  or  students  would  be  included. 
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Additionally r  they  were  assured  that  participation  in  the  proiect 
was  voluntary  and  would  be  held  confidential. 

The  workshops  were  held  for  six  hours  per  day  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  for  three  weeks ^  lunch  was  provided.  During  these 
periods  the  Academic  Computing  Center  was  closed  to  everyone 
except  the  participants. 

All  workshops  were  designed  so  as  to  minimize  the  txjie  spent 
on  classroom  lectures  and  maximize  hands-on  experiences  with  one 
on  one  support  by  the  trainers.  All  practice  exercises  were 
performed  on  material  which  was  relevant  to  the  participants. 
Word-processing  practice  was  performed  on  the  participants' 
individual  research,  publication  material,  correspondence, 
classroom  management  material  etc.  Applications  of  databases, 
spreadsheets,  and  statistical  packages  were  performed  on  the 
participants'  actual  research  data,  classroom  management 
material,  departmental  budgets,  etc.  Each  participant  had 
his/her  own  terminal  to  practice  on  during  the  sessions  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  group  participants  so  that  faculty  with 
similar  backgrounds  had  workstations  near  each  other. 

In  addition  a  microcomputer  was  made  available  to  each 
participant  to  take  home.  No  specific  out-of -class  assignments 
were  required  however. 

Every  effort  was  made,  especially  in  the  early  sessions,  to 
simplify  the  learning  process.  Participants  were  provided  with 
working  disks  and  where  necessary  these  disks  contained  pre- 
written command  files  to  facilitate  focus  on  the  application 
itself.        Simplified      mini-documentation    was    written    by  the 
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trainers.  These  documentations  were  written  without  jargon  and 
limited  to  the  most  elemental  operations  so  that  the  participant 
could^  in  a  few  brief  pages ^  feel  that  the  program  was  being 
••used". 

The  course  schedule  was  deliberately  left  fluid  to  adapt  to 
participant  interests  and  difficulties.  Generally,  however,  the 
first  week  was  devoted  to  basic  operation  and  care  of  the 
microcompute»^  and  diskettes,  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  word 
p*^  >cessing.  Week  two  consisted  of  more  advanced  word  p'^cessing, 
introduction  to  spreadsheets^  databases,  and  statistical 
packages.  After  brief  introductory  exercises  were  performed  on 
each  of  these  application  packages  the  participants  were  allowed 
to  further  practice  on  whichever  of  these  packages  was  most 
applicable  to  his/her  persor^al  and  professional  needs. 

Week    three    consisted  of  a  general  introduction    to  reading 
documentation,       selecting    software,      mainframe     operation  and 
software,        survey      of     available    application      software  ar 
suggestions  for  coursework  utilization  of  computer  technology. 
Evaluation 

Of  the  60  targeted  faculty  17  signed  up  initially  for  the 
peer  involvement  project.  One  participant,  feeling  overwhelmed, 
left  during  the  lunch  break  of  the  first  day  ar.d  did  not  return. 
The  remaining  16  faculty  completed  the  three  week  workshop  series. 

post-  project  evaluation  identified  that  all  participants 
were  extremely  satisfied  with  the  content  and  structure  of  the 
project.  Additionally  all  participants  responded  that  they  had 
recognized  applications  of  computer  technology  for  their  personal 
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and  professional  endeavors.  Sixty  percent  of  the  project 
participants  have  incorporated  the  computer  into  their  classroom 
work  for  the  Fall  1985  semester  or  intended  to  do  so  in  the 
Spring  1986.  Finally,  as  was  expected,  these  individuals  are  now 
available  t  serve  as  mentors  and  resource  people  for  the 
remaining  target  group.  As  a  result  of  its  success  the  peer 
involvement  project  will  be  continued  with  minor  modifications 
during  the  summer  of  1986.  It  is  also  expected  that  this  project 
will  serve  as  the  template  for  a  similar  project  directed  at 
administrative  personnel. 
Conclusion: 

Previous  attempts  at  computer  literacy  projects  for  faculty 
have  focused  upon  content  and  resource  availability  and  did  not 
pay  adequate  attention  to  the  psychological  and  behavorial 
variables  that  served  Lo  undermine  them. 

The  main  characteristics  of  the  Peer  Involvement  Proje.  t 
which  contributed  to  its  success  are: 

-utilization  of  interpersonally  skillful  peer  trainers. 

-providing    for  immediate  applicability  of  the  technology  to  the 
participant . 

-providing  for  a  non-- threatening  environment. 

-ensuring  the  homogeneity  of  the  group. 

-conducting    the    project    at  a  time  when  the    participants  have 
fewer  demands  on  their  time. 
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ABSTRACT 

Coordinating  a  major  statewide  information  system  development  effort  for  an 
education  system  comprised  cf  unique  four-year  jniversities,  community  colleges, 
and  an  array  of  rural  and  distirice  delivery  instructional  components  is  a  challenge. 
Compound  it  by  making  it  f^e  first  development  project  for  a  centralized  u^'  .sity 
computer  center,  by  making  the  system  being  implemented  a  student  ..  nation 
system  running  in  the  latest  data  base  technology  environment,  by  the  existence  of  a 
complex  university  decision-making  process  due  to  a  strong  governance  structure 
with  strong  tendencies  toward  campus  autonomy  and  decentralized  academic 
planning  processes;  by  distributing  theso  institutions  as  much  as  2,000  miles  from 
one  another,  and  dependent  on  satellite  relays  for  data  transmission;  and  by  making 
an  implementation  on  an  accelerated  schedule  in  light  of  an  eroding  state  revenue 
picture.  Taken  together,  the  constraints  encountered  by  the  student  information 
system  project  at  the  University  of  Alaska  forced  the  development  of  a  non-traditional 
approach  toward  involving  users  from  each  campus  in  the  system  in  all  aspects  of  the 
systems  development  effort.  Embracing  this  user  perspective  toward  project 
management  enhanced  both  the  system  design  and  campus  commitment  toward  the 
development  effort,  established  effective  project  team  communication,  and  helped 
reduce  the  risk  that  non-data-processing  tasks  would  end  up  on  the  project's  critical 
time  path  and  result  in  a  delay  in  the  implementation. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  University  of  Alaska  is  a  statewide  system  of  public  higher  education.  As  Alaska's  only  public 
university,  it  is  charged  with  providing  for  the  postsecondary  education  needs  of  all  Alaskans. 
Established  as  the  land-grant  institution  for  the  State  of  Alaska  in  1922  with  a  single  governing  board, 
the  University  of  Alaska  has  grown  into  a  series  of  higher  education  units  which  now  includes  three 
four-year  universities,  eleven  community  colleges,  thirteen  rural  education  centers,  and  a  central  system 
administration.  While  its  roots  go  back  nearly  70  years,  today's  University  of  Alaska  is  largely  a  product  of 
public  policy  decisions  made  during  the  1970s  and  1980s.  The  sudden  affluence  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
in  the  last  decade  brought  rapid  growth  to  the  University  system,  particularly  in  the  number  of  campuses 
operating,  in  the  instructional  program  depth,  and  in  the  magnitude  of  research  and  public  service 
eiforts.  Due  in  part  to  this  sudden  affluence,  the  vast  geographic  area  served,  the  diverse  cultures  this 
area  encompasses,  and  Alaska's  public  policy  of  providing  a  high  level  of  access  to  postsecondary 
education  across  the  state,  the  ad'  .inistration  of  the  University  has  evolved  into  a  highly  diverse 
structure. 

During  this  period,  a  commitment  was  made  to  build  a  centralized  state-of-the-art  administrative  data 
processing  center  and  develop  enhanced  administrative  systems  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  users. 
Prior  to  this  commitment,  services  were  provided  by  a  facilities  management  company.  Only  in  the  last 
three  years  has  the  University  of  Alaska  taken  over  responsibility  for  computing.  Thus,  for  the  first  time 
the  University  was  embarking  on  a  path  of  systems  development  with  users  in  charge. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  institutions  of  the  University  of  Alaska  system  are  markedly  different  in  their  goals,  objectives, 
operational  procedures,  and  information  needs  due  in  part  to:  1)  different  educational  orientations, 
2)  historical/political  influences,  3)  the  markets  they  serve  or  intend  to  serve,  4)  the  number  and 
background  of  their  student  enrollments,  5)  the  state  of  academic,  administrative,  and  facilities 
development,  and  6)  staffing  and  funding  variations.  Community  colleges  having  an  open-door 
admissions  policy  and  espousing  the  community  college  philosophy  that  are  so  small  in  size  that  many 
administrative  functions,  such  as  admissions  and  student  records  processing,  are  done  in  a  statewide 
community  college  administration  office.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  exist  four-year  research 
universities  each  with  the  autonomy  to  fashion  the  academic-related  policies  most  appropriate  for  their 
institutional  objectives,  such  as  selective  admissions  policies,  unique  academic  warning- 
probation-dismissal  processes,  course  numbering  schemes,  and  the  definition  of  class  contact  hour. 
Some  are  are  large  enough  to  perform  almost  all  administrative  functions  efficiently  and  effectively.  The 
diversity  within  the  system,  particularly  the  academic  policy  and  administrative  procedure  dimensions, 
required  the  building  of  a  new  statewide  student  information  system  to  incorporate  the  varying  needs  of 
all  campus  userr.  The  wealth  of  institution  specific  practical  knowledge  in  the  area  of  admissions, 
student  registration,  and  student  records  existed  only  with  campus  users.  For  the  new  Student 
Information  System  (SIS)  implementation  project  to  succeed,  some  mechanism  had  to  be  created  to 
facilitate  users  in  becoming  equai  partners  on  the  development  team. 


HOW  THE  UNIVERSITY  IS  APPROACHING  THE  PROBLEM 
An  Organization  That  Involves  Users 

Most  data  processing  development  projects  have  historically  revolved  around  the  computer  centers 
and  have  been  directed  by  techr^.^-^al  staff.  The  users,  historically,  have  avoided  becoming  involved  in 
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the  mystique,  terminologies  and  languages  of  computers,  leaving  th.^  process  to  the  data 
processing  departments. 

The  University  of  Alaska  (UA)  is  changing  its  system  implementation  philosophy  by  putting  the 
responsibility  where  it  more  properly  belongs  •  -  -  with  the  user.  To  accomplish  this.  UA  has  adapted  an 
organizational  structure  for  project  development  efforts  that  includes  a  management  advisory  committee 
(MAC),  representatives  from  each  major  academic  unit  (MAU).  a  Trainir)g  Team,  various  resources  teams, 
and  a  Project  Team.  The  MAC  is  comprised  of  top  level  administrators  from  each  campus  and  are 
primarily  the  academic  vice  chancellors  from  throughout  the  system  for  SIS.  The  MAU  committee 
members  are  the  campus  coordinators  for  the  subjec.  area  being  addressed  by  the  project,  from  each  of 
the  units.  The  Training  Team  is  composed  of  typical  users  from  each  o?  the  units.  The  resource  teams 
are  members  of  the  central  administration  responsible  fur  the  particular  subject  area  being  addressed, 
members  of  the  computer  center  responsible  for  the  actual  construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  information  system,  and  representatives  from  the  vendors  involved.  Lastly,  the  Project  Team  itself 
is  composed  of  members  of  the  user  community  addressed  by  the  project  subject  area,  and  includes  a 
Project  Director  who  is  responsible  for  the  entire  project  and  Project  Leaders  who  are  responsible  for 
particular  subject  sub-areas. 

The  Student  Information  System  project  for  the  University  of  Alaska  has  developed  this  relationship 
and  is  moving  ahead  to  implement  a  system  recognizing  the  needs  of  users,  balancing  that  with 
the  technological  capabilities  that  are  available  for  solution  to  user  requirements.  During  this 
transition  to  project  management  by  users,  it  is  important  that  users  increasingly  feel  responsible  for 
and  direct  the  activities  of  the  project.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  that  data  processing  present  a 
clear  statement  of  alternatives  and  consequences  from  a  technical  standpoint  so  that  decisions  are 
made  that  consider  all  the  trade-offs,  both  in  system  functtonality  and  technical/cost  impacts.  The 
following  chart.  Figurel.  illustrates  the  organizational  structure  for  the  SIS  project  at  the  University  of 
Alaska. 


FIGURE  1.     PROJECT  ORGANIZATION 
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Decision  Making  Process 


Because  of  the  varied  nature  of  the  University  and  the  involvement  of  multiple  campuses,  the 
decisionmaking  process  can,  and  at  times  does,  become  complex  and  cumbersome.  It  is  important 
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to  involve  as  many  people  as  possible  at  the  appropriate  times  to  gain  input  and  to  assist 
reaching  a  decision.  However,  decisions  still  must  be  made  and  the  old  proverbial  expression 
"being  designed  by  a  committee"  can  have  its  consequences  in  this  structure  as  much  as  any  other  if 
not  managed  appropriately.  It  remains  extremely  important  that  decisions  be  reached  in  a  timely, 
straightforward  manner  if  the  project  is  to  be  completed  on  time.  In  the  implementation  of  the  SIS 
project  at  the  University  of  Alaska,  this  process  has  on  occasion  taken  longer  than  desirable.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  price  of  democracy  must  be  paid  in  some  time  inefficiencies.  It  has  been  shown 
repeatedly  throughout  the  implementation  process  that  this  price  is  worthwhile  i  jr  the  SIS  project.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  guard  against  letting  it  become  a  deterrent  to  g^t'jing  the  job  done.  This  is 
being  accomplished  by  setting  deadlines  and  using  automated  project  management  techniques 
such  as  PERT  and  Gantt  charts,  so  everyone  knows  who  is  dependent  on  whom.  Within  the 
organizational  structure  in  place  at  UA,  the  actual  decision  making  still  must  be  made  at  the  Project 
Director  level  with  appro^'al  through  the  administrative  channels.  In  Figure  2,  the  multiplicity  of  decision 
groups  the  Project  Team  must  coordinate  through  indicates  the  degree  to  which  this  guarantees  user 
review. 

The  management  advisory  committee  (MAC)  was  established  as  an  advisory  committee  to  the  Project 
Team;  however,  experience  has  indicated  that  management  advisory  committees,  which  consist  of 
high  level  administrative  staff,  want  to  function  periodically  as  the  policy  risking  and  decision  making 
body  for  the  project.  This  has  been  useful  except  when  that  body  does  not  feel  it  has  the  authority  to 
set  a  particular  policy  before  feedback  from  camf  us  assemblies  or  campus  chancellors  which  hampers 
agreement  in  a  timely  fashion.  For  the  r  part,  the  SIS  MAC  has  struggled  through  some  very 
difficult  issues  and  has  been  able  to  reso..w;  them  in  a  reasonable  timeframe.  Some  of  the  issues 
resolved  consist  of  consolidated  tuition  structures,  uniform  grading  policies,  and  campus-specific 
academic  action  calculations.  In  sum,  the  trick  is  in  managing  the  project  in  a  fashion  that  ensures 
adequate  time  is  allotted  io  permit  users  to  set  \he  project  direction  thereby  making  the  necessity  of 
unilateral  decisions  by  the  Project  Team  rare  at  best . 


FIGURE  2.    COORDINATED  DECISION  GROUPS 


State-of-the-Science  Technoloav 

When  the  University  of  Alaska  embarked  on  upgrading  its  administrative  computing  capabilities,  it 
issued  an  RFP  for  a  Student  Information  System  (SIS)  and  a  Human  Resource  System  (HRS)  with 
associated  hardware.  The  results  of  the  RFP  were  the  selection  of  Information  Associates*  SIS  and 
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HRS  systems  and  an  IBM  4381-2  mainframe.  Also  part  of  the  process  was  to  select  programmer 
productivity  tools  and  user  support  tools  which  would  allow  the  users  to  perform  much  of  their  data 
processing  functions  without  having  to  rely  on  the  technical  expertise  of  the  programming  staff  The 
hardware  has  been  installed,  as  has  the  base  system  for  SIS  and  HRS.  The  applications  systems 
before  they  can  be  put  into  production  however,  must  be  modified  because  of  the  unique 
requirements  of  the  University  of  Alaska.  This  process  is  currently  underway.  The  RFP  process 
resulted  in  the  use  of  personal  computers  as  workstations  in  order  to  provide  a  backup  capability  in  the 
event  of  a  disruption  in  the  communications  network  or  in  the  Control  processing  unit.  Figure  2 
depicts  the  geographical  size  and  extent  to  which  the  University  is  committed  to  providing 
computing  throughout  the  state.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  University  of  Alaska  Computer 
Network  (UACN)  provides  for  5500  miles  of  tong  distance  Phone  lines.  Another  purpose  for  the  use  of 
the  PC's  is  to  provide  a  micro  to  mainframe  connection  that  will  allow  the  downloading  of  information 
from  the  mainframe  to  microcomputers  for  data  analysis. 


FIGURE  3.  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALASKA 
COMPUTER  NETWORK 
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As  part  of  the  software  that  was  obtained.  Cullinet's  IDMS  Management  System  was  purchased 
along  with  the  associated  products  for  development.  These  will  be  used  extensively  for 
modificai  ons  as  well  as  enhancements  to  the  SIS  package.  It  is  anticipated  that  users  will  assume 
responsibility  for  many  of  the  ad  hoc  reports,  utilizing  the  query  languages  and  4th  generation 
languages  that  are  to  be  made  available.  As  part  of  this,  the  University  of  Alaska  is  putting  into  place  a 
support  mechanism  for  training  and  assisting  users  in  the  application  of  these  products. 

Initial  training  sessions  have  thus  far  been  conducted  for  the  technical  staff  and  a  limited  number  of 
users.  The  training  has  been  reasonably  successful;  however,  it  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  training 
must  be  associated  with  using  the  product.  Portions  of  the  training  were  conducted  without  the 
availability  of  the  software  and  much  of  that  training  was  less  effective  than  it  would  have  been  due  to 
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the  lack  of  hands-on  reinforcement. 

Project  Management  as  the  Transition  Kev 

The  key  to  making  a  successful  transition  from  DP  managed  development  projects  to  user  managed 
projects  is  effective  project  management  wh  ^h  integrates  the  strengths  of  both  the  data  processing 
professional  and  the  functional  user.  At  the  University  of  Alaska,  this  process  began  with  compiling  the 
administrat've  systems  RFP  where  both  programming  and  campus  administrative  staff  collaborated.  The 
user  role  was  continually  expanded  from  bid  finalist  site  visitations  through  the  identification  and 
prioritization  of  software  modifications.  The  manner  in  which  software  modifications  were  identified, 
used  to  construct  implementation  alternatives,  and  how  project  tasks  were  communicated  serves  as  a 
good  example  of  how  project  management  techniques  can  be  used  to  integrate  user  and  programmer. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  University  of  Alaska  campus  chancellors  requested  that  the  SIS  Office  develop 
a  number  of  system  implementation  alternatives  that  would  clearly  present  the  trade-offs  for  each 
alternative  in  terms  of  functionality,  required  resources,  and  full  system  live  dates.  The  major  objective 
was  to  try  to  find  areas  which  could  be  changed  in  order  to  allow  an  accelerated  implementation 
schedule  ahead  of  the  originally  estimated  Fall1987  date. 

A  four-phase  process  was  followed  to  facilitate  the  completion  of  the  analysis  in  the  timeframe  provided: 
Phase  I  -  Identify  SIS  Modifications 

In  order  to  understand  the  software  product  the  University  had  bought  in  relation  to  possible 
modifications  that  might  be  needed,  the  SIS  Training  Team  comprised  of  campus  users  had 
to  first  complete  SIS  training.  A  nurber  of  meetings  with  campus,  data  center,  and  lA 
personnel  subsequent  to  the  end  of  the  training  period  produced  a  list  of  two  dozen 
required  modifications  to  the  base  SIS  system. 

Please  II  -  Write  Modification  Specifications  and  Prioritize 
A  six  question  format,  which  incorporated  both  technical  and  functional  questions,  was 
developed  to  organize  modification  specifications  in  a  comparative  manner.  The  questions 
were:  1)  what  would  we  like  to  do,  2)  what  does  the  current  system(s)  do  in  this  regard,  or 
how  do  we  handle  it  now,  3)  what  does  IA*s  SIS  currently  have,  4)  what  alternatives  do  we 
have  to  satisfy  the  need  for  this  modification,  5)  what  are  the  pro*s  and  con's  of  each 
alternative,  and  6)  what  is  the  recommended  alternative,  particularly  in  relation  to  cost,  time, 
and  manual  impacts.  MODS  ID  Teams,  teams  comprised  of  one  campus  user  and  one 
programmer,  were  assigned  to  every  modification  and  were  charged  with  comniling 
responses  to  each  of  the  six  questions  for  their  modification.  The  most  difficult  aspect  oi  the 
questions  centered  on  the  validity  of  the  time  estimates  to  complete  any  particular 
modification.  No  satisfactory  numerical  process  was  found  superior  to  a  best  guess 
approach  utilizing  experienced  ^f^ers  and  programmers.  All  modification  six-question 
write-ups  were  then  studied  by  ca;r^us  and  central  office  representatives  prior  to  being 
prioritized  as  being  either  absolutely  necessary  before  turning  the  system  on  or  not. 

Phase  III  -  Construct  Multiple  Implementation  Scenarios 

Four  base  scenarios  were  developed  by  varying  the  following  variables:  1)  whether  one  or 
multiple  data  bases  would  be  used,  2)  whether  one  or  several  independent  copies  of  the  SIS 
software  would  be  used,  3)  the  manner  in  which  campus  differentiation  would  be  handled, 
and  4)  whether  or  not  a  phased  approach  to  adding  software  modifications  would  be  used. 
PERT  (Program  Evaluation  and  Review  Technique)  models  were  developed  based  on  the 
parameters  imposed  by  each  of  the  scenarios  detailed  as  well  as  the  modifications  identified 
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by  campus  users.  A  minimum  number  ot  set  dates  were  used,  thereby  preventing  the 
introduction  of  an  excessive  degree  of  slack,  or  unproductive  v.  an  time  into  each  model. 
The  models  were  used  to  refine  tasks  and  task  dependencies  within  the  SIS  development 
and  design  process  and  to  calculate  both  pilot  campus  and  full  system  implementation  live 
dates. 

Phase  IV  -  Rank  Each  Scenario  in  Relation  to  Impact  Variables 

The  final  phase  included  comparing  the  relative  rating  of  each  scenprio  in  relation  to  the 
following  eleven  key  impact  variables:  1)  separation  of  campus  data,  2)  centralized  reporting, 
3)  campus  reporting,  4)  software  maintenance,  5)  standard  data  definitions,  6)  data 
redundancy,  7)  computer  center  hardware,  space,  and  staffing,  8)  campus  staffing  needs,  9) 
interfacing  to  other  system,  10)  time  to  implement,  and  11)  additional  cost.  Campus 
chancellors  picked  the  scenario  which  mandated  the  use  of  one  data  base  and  one  software 
copy  which  included  only  the  modifications  identified  as  being  high  and  medium  priority. 
The  scenario  chosen  showed  a  Fall  1987  full  system  implementation  date  (Gaylord, 
Helmuth,  &  Newell,  1985,  p.  192) 

In  each  phase,  campus  users  were  either  involved  in  assessing  or  designing  functional  system 
characteristics  and  modifications  or  in  the  final  decisions  concerning  the  project  implementation 
schedule.  The  approval  of  the  modifications  and  their  descriptions  also  served  as  a  first  step  in 
delimiting  functional  and  technical  modification  specifications  needed  by  the  DP  center  and 
consequently  helped  save  considerable  time  on  these  and  succeeding  tasks. 

Once  this  implementation  milestone  was  completed,  project  management  techniques  were  also  used  to 
plan,  communicate,  organize,  monitor,  test  alternatives,  and  assess  project  progress.  Figure  4  is  an 
example  of  how  nested  PERT  charts  were  used  to  manage  the  project.  On  each  task  box,  starting  in 
the  upper  left  hand  corner,  are  displayed:  1)  earliest  start  time,  2)  the  time  duration  in  days  required  to 
complete  the  task,  3)  latest  completion  time,  and  4)  resources  assigned  or  required  to  complete  the 
task.  All  PERT  systems  use  a  network  to  graphically  portray  the  interrelationships  anr)ng  the  tasks  and 
milestones  (key  dates,  meetings,  events)  of  a  project.  The  network  representation  of  the  project  plan 
also  shows  all  the  precedence  relationships  regarding  the  order  in  whim  tasks  must  be  performed  (Hillier 
&  Lieberman,  1974,  pp.  230-241). 

For  the  SIS  project,  three  levels  of  PERT  detail  were  designed  with  different  user  levels  in  mind.  The 
first  level,  the  overall  project  schedule  comprised  of  the  highest  aggregation  of  tasks,  was  targeted 
primarily  for  executive  administrators,  particularly  the  academic  vice  chancellors  thai  comprised  the  SIS 
management  advisory  committee,  and  their  need  to  know  the  major  project  events.  Tasks  at  Level  1 
were  assigned  principally  to  the  campus,  the  data  center/IA,  or  the  SIS  Office.  Level  2  schedules 
detailed  major  project  tasks  by  campus  and  individuals  within  the  data  center  and  the  SIS  Offire.  These 
schedules  were  targeted  primarily  to  assist  campus  SIS  coordinators  and  programming  managers  with 
planning  for  major  task  deadlines.  The  most  detailed  chart.  Level  3.  listed  tasks  by  individual 
breakdowns  and  was  coupled  with  a  tasklist,  or  Gantt  chart  of  assignm-ant  descriptions,  earliest  task  start 
dates,  latest  task  end  dates,  and  estimated  task  durations.  These  tasklists  were  used  to  structure  actual 
daily  work  assignments  for  both  users  and  programmers. 

The  use  of  PERT  for  constructing  various  levels  of  project  planning,  control,  and  scheduling  for  different 
degrees  of  user  involvement  has  been  invaluable  for  organizing  the  systems  development  project, 
testing  alternative  plans,  revealing  the  overall  dimensions  and  derails  of  the  plan,  establishing 
well-understood  management  responsibilities,  and  identifying  realistic  expectations  for  the  project. 
Taken  together,  the  various  levels  of  task  descripiions  functioned  to  provide  a  structured  process  in 
which  to  ensure  maximum  participation  from  and  maximum  communication  to  campus  users  around  the 
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FIGURE    4.     NESTED  PERT  CHARTS 
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state.  The  large  investment  in  time  and  effort  needed,  paid  off  in  the  highest  possible  user  - 
programmer  integration. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  University  of  Alaska  is  committed  to  providing  a  Student  Information  System  that  meets  the 
needs  of  all  University  users;  to  provide  for  convenient  procedures  for  registering,  tracking,  and 
grading  students,  as  well  as  accessing  data  to  be  analyzed  for  institutional  research  and  planning 
purposes.  To  allow  this  to  happen  as  effectively  as  possible,  UA  is  adopting  a  new  information  systems 
implementation  strategy  that  emphasizes  user  involvement.  The  results  of  this  strategy  are  beginning 
to  surface.  As  the  SIS  project  develops,  there  is  a  more  realistic  recognition  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
required  tasks,  rather  than  a  crisis  inspired  discovery  of  the  same.  We  attribute  this  increased  user 
community  consciousness  to  their  involvement  our  strategy  requires,  and  expect  this  heightened 
concern  to  be  sustained  over  the  length  of  the  implementation  project  and  beyond.  We  further  expect 
much  smoother  progress  than  had  we  not  gotten  users  so  involved.  For  example,  our  revised  project 
schedule,  after  more  than  a  year  into  the  project,  calls  for  initial  processing  to  occur  one  or  two 
semesters  earl"  lan  was  originally  forecast.  Moreover,  wo  are  experiencing  greater  user  confidence 
in  our  end  product  and  expect  greater  user  satisfaction  to  continue  through  implementation. 

The  secret:  instill  a  feeling  of  ownership  on  the  part  of  the  system's  users  by  allowing  users  to  control 
their  destiny. 
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Small  College  Computing  on  a  Shoestring 

Joseph  T.  Mark 
Castleton  State  College 
Castle ton,  Vermont 


Special  challenges  face  small  poorly-funded  colleges 
that  strive  to  deliver  quality  academic  computing 
services  to  faculty  and  students.    The  very  successful 
evolution  of  computing  at  Castleton  State  College  is 
detailed  through  a  case  study  approach.    A  brief 
description  of  the  College  and  its  funding  history 
precedes  a  discussion  of:    a)  the  financing  of 
computer  hardware  purchases,  b)  the  design  of  academic 
computing  facilities,  c)  an  effective,  low  cost  model 
for  the  supervision  and  management  of  an  academic 
computing  center  and  d)  other  strategies  for  providing 
high-quality  computing  services  on  a  "shoestring 
budget." 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  the  last  decade,  no  curricular  or  methodological  trend  has 
so  transformed  America's  colleges  and  universities  as  has  the 
introduction  of  the  computer  and  degree  programs  associated  with  it. 
The  popularity  of  computing,  in  fact,  as  a  subject  for  study  and  as 
a  tool  to  be  used  in  other,  older  disciplines,  may  be  one  of  the  few 
great  common  denominators  of  today's  higher  education  scene.  We 
might  actually  be  hard  pressed  to  find  an  institution  that  has  not 
been  touched  in  significant  ways  by  the  academic  computing  boom. 

Yet,  many  institutions  have  had  to  fight  for  a  seat  on  the 
computing  bandwagon  during  a  period  when  the  economic  realities  of 
higher  education  have  made  it  hard  to  find  the  funds  for  expensive 
additional  equipment,  personnel  and  programs.     To  make  matters 
worse,  the  country's  colleges  and  universities  have  had  to  leap  into 
the  computer  age  at  a  time  when  only  a  limited  number  of  computing 
center  managers  were  available,  who  often  could  set  high  salary 
requirements  for  those  who  wanted  to  purchase  their  services. 

All  things  considered,  then,  we  can  be  fairly  certain  that 
during  the  last  decade  many  institutions — especially  the  smaller 
and/or  poorer  on^     -have  found  it  difficult  to  make  the  changes 
necessary  to  bri.       heir  institutions  into  the  computer  age.  The 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  how  one  impoverished,  small 
rural  college  has  met,  on  a  shoestring  budget,  the  challenges  of 
introducing  computing  into  the  curriculum  and  the  college  as  a 
whole . 

The  outline  for  this  paper  can  be  found  in  Figure  1.  After 
describing  briefly  some  '^f  the  salient  features  of  Castleton  State 
College  and  its  funding   iistory,  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
development  of  computing  at  Castleton  since  1981,  including  some  of 
the  decisions  that  were  made  early  on.     Next,  the  design, 
organization  and  operation  of  Castleton' s  Academic  Computing  Center 
will  be  addressed.     The  Center  may,  in  fact,  provide  some  of  the 
best  examples  of  how  Castleton  has  met  the  challenges  of  providing 
computing  services  when  only  a  limited  budget  was  available  to 
support  such  services.  Finally,  a  few  issues  still  unresolved  and 
some  looming  rather  large  on  the  horizon  will  be  identified. 


Founded  in  1787,  Vermont's  first  college  and  the  18th  oldest  in 
the  country,  Castleton  was  never  able  to  take  advantage  of  its  early 
start  as  so  many  of  America's  old  and  now  ^.eat  institutions  have. 
Rather,  for  reasons  that  are  not  fully  known,  it  remained  a  tiny, 
virtually  unknown  college,  dedicated  for  most  of  its  history  to 
preparing  Vermont  school  teachers.     Eventually,  starting  around 
1960,  it  undertook  a  process  of  deliberate  change  and  grew  in  a  mere 
ten  years  from  389  to  1200  students.    During  this  same  period,  its 
degree  offerings  increased  from  one,  namely,  teacher  training,  to 
about  thirty,  including  most  of  the  traditional  liberal  arts 
disciplines . 

Today  Castleton  has  essentially  the  same  thirty  degree 
programs — only  computing  programming,  computer  information  systems 
and  one  or  two  other  progiams  have  been  added — and  enrolls 
approximately  2100  students,  1400  full  time  and  700  part  time.  Most 
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of  its  students  are  "first  generation  college,"  and  the  vast 
majority  are  enrolled  in  career-oriented  majors  liKe  business 
administration,  nursing,  communications,  education,  criminal  justice 
and  social  work. 

Although  Castleton  '^emains  one  of  the  smallest  state  colleges 
in  the  country,  it  is  big  by  Vermont  standards;  and  many  "Castleton 
watchers"  maintain  that  this  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the 
institution  is  and  has  for  some  time  been  poorly  funded  relative  to 
its  smaller  Vermont  State  Colleges  (VSC)  sister  institutions. 

In  fact,  all  the  Vermont  State  Colleges  are  poorly  supported. 
Vermont  ranks  49th  among  the  states  in  public  support  for  higher 
education,  and  the  budgetary  situation  of  the  state  colleges  is 
worsened  by  the  fact  that  Vermont  allocates  a  disproportionately 
large  share  of  its  higher  education  dollars  to  a  student  grant 
program. 

In  addition,  as  was  mentioned,  because  of  its  size,  perhaps 
because  of  unfavorable  political  alliances  or  perhaps  simply  because 
of  historical  accident,  Castleton  is  funded  less  well  than  its 
sister  VSC  institutions.     Figure  2  reveals  that,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  Castleton  receives  about  $1000  less  to  educate  each  student 
than  is  true  for  the  two  other  four-year  VSC  institutions. 

Why  have  I  gone  into  all  this  detail  with  respect  to  higher 
education  funding  in  Vermont  and  at  Castleton  in  particular?    I  did 
it  to  illustrate  the  background  against  which  efforts  to  introduce 
academic  computing  must  be  considered.    Castleton,  and  presumably 
many  other  institutions  like  it  across  the  country,  was  quite 
strapped  financially  long  before  it  became  clear  that    to  keep 
current,  it  would  be  necessary  to  spend  addition^-l  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  its  precious  fiscal  resources  on 
computing-related  expenses. 

COMPUTING  AT  CASTLETON 

Castleton  is  a  late  arrival  on  the  computing  scene.  Vermonters 
say  with  some  pride  that  their  state  is  at  least  five  years  behind 
national  trends;  and  this  seems,  if  anything,  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  typical  lag  time.    As  recently  as  1981,  Castleton 
had  only  three  small  machines — can  you  believe,  "TRASH  80' s" — on  its 
own  campus  for  academic  computing. 

Now,  to  be  fair,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  since  the  early 
seventies  a  VSC  system-owned  Harris  computer  was  housed  at  Castleton 
and  available  for  use  by  all  VSC  institutions  for  both 
administrative  and  academic  comp  ting. 

(The  VSC  system  Harris  computer  was  sold  in  1979-80  and 
replaced  by  a  Digital  VAX  system  that  was  installed  in  a  new  central 
computer  facility  located  adjacent  to  the  VSC  system  office  in 
Waterbury,  Vermont.) 

But  by  1980,  awareness  of  the  need  for  additional  computer 
hardware  had  grown,  and  the  acquisition  of  computer  equipment  became 
a  principal  reason  for  applying  for  a  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
Title  III  grant. 
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Thank  God  for  Grants! 

Where   /ould  we  ba  without  grants?    Given  tie  extremely  tight 
DV'igetary  situation  described  earlier,   it  is  q-»ite  possible  that 
Castleton  could  ^ever  have  come  of  age  in  computing  at  any  hing  like 
a  reasonable  rate  if  the  College  had  not  obtained  several  important 
grants,  especially  its  Title  III  grant. 

Many  institut'ons  get  grants,  but  few  spend  their  grant  dollars 
as  wisely  as  they  could.     One  of  the  lessors  Castleton' s 
administrators  learned  from  observing  the  mistakes  of  other  colleges 
was  that  it  was  seductively  appealing  but  budgetarily  dangerous  to 
5pend  significant  amounts  of  grant  dollars  on  personnel  and/or 
program-related  encumbrances.    Clearly,  all  grants  disappear 
eventually,  and  most  run  out  within  a  "quick-fix"  year  or  two  or 
three . 

Castletoii  decided  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  avoid  the 
temptation  of  requesting  grant  support  for  people  and 
programs — which  wovild  most  likely  disappear  and  be  missed  when  the 
grant  r*i';  out — and  decided  instead  to  seek  grant  support  for  the 
purchase  of  hardware  and  "durable  goods"  which  could  be  used  and 
e.'oyed  for,  hopefully,  many  years  after  the  grant  had  expired. 

Well,  that  is  exactly  what  Castleton  did,  and  between  1981  and 
1985  the  inventory  of  computer  hardware  at  the  College  increased, 
roughly  speak 'ng,  by  a  factor  of  forty  or,  to  put  it  another  way, 
4000%  ,  the  '^jst  majority  of  which  was  purchased  with  grant  dollars. 

Mainframe  vs.^  Micros? 

wRen  tTie  College  decided  to  seek  grant  funds  for  computer 
hardware,  it  had  to  f?re  the  choice  of  many  microcomputers  or  a 
single  mainfraroe  or  mini-computer.     I  will  be  the  first  to  adroit 
that  I  do  not  know  enough  to  participate  for  long  in  a  discussion  of 
this  copplex  question.    And  the  complexity  of  the  issue  is 
compounded  ^y  the  fact  that,  in  any  given  year,  new  technological 
' reak-throughs  and  pricing  developments  may  render  last  year's 
vell-founded  conclusions  obsolete.    But  suffice  it:  to  say  that  we  at 
Castleton  went  back  and  forth  quite  a  few  times  o:\  this  one. 

In  the  end,  what  we  ended  up  doing  was,  I  think,  the  right 
decision.    Although  our  original  grant  proposal  called  for  us  tc  buy 
a  mini-computer,  between  the  writing  of  the  proposal  and  the  award 
of  the  grant,  we  decided  we  would  be  better  off  if  we  took  our  first 
long  strides  into  the  computer  field  with  microcomputers.  Our 
rearons  were  the  following: 

-  from  a  certain  point  of  view  we  would  get  "a  bigger  bang 
for  our  buck"  or,  at  least,  that  many  (albeit  smaller  and 
less  powerful)  machines  spread  visibly  aromd  the  campus 
would  raise  the  interest  level  of  our  faculty  and  students; 

-  having  a  computing  program  that  was  based  on  micros  might 
allow  us  to  co»'8  more  effectively  with  problems  of 
maintenance,  aging  and  obsolescence; 

-  some  of  our  faculty  already  invested  in  academic  computing 
were  oriented  to  specific  hardware  and  software  the  functions 
of  which  might  not  be  available — or  at  least  would  be  mucn 
more  expensive — in  the  minx-computer  we  were  contemplating; 

-  the  prices  oi  all  computer  hardware  were  dropping  fast  and, 
if  we  could  postpone  the  purchase  of  a  min-.  for  a  few  years. 
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wp  would  be  able  to  get  much  more  machine  for  our  money  at 
the  f  'ae  that  we  did  make  the  purchase. 
As  it  happened,  our  scheme  seems  to  have  worked  well  for 
Castleton.     In  the  first  few  years  of  the  grants  we  were  able  to 
receive,  we  purchased  numerous  micros  of  a  variety  of  sorts  and  more 
recently  added  a  VAX  11-750  mini-computer.     Figure  3  shows  the 
College's  recent  expenditures  on  computing  hardware. 

Centralized  or  De..  ntralized? 

When  it  appeared  likely  that  we  would  be  getting  the  grant 
funds  that  would  permit  the  purchase  of  a  significant  amount  of 
computer  hardware,  we  had  to  face  the  happy  issue  of  where  to  put 
it.    The  three  principal  options  seemed  to  be  either  1)  to 
centralize  it  in  one  large  computing  center,  2)  to  establish  a 
series  of  smaller  centers  or  I'*  %  in  some  of  our  major  academic 
buildings  or  3)  to  spread  it  q  ite  fully  around  the  campus. 

While  most  faculty  wanted  the  equipment  available  at  their 
fingertips,  a  faculty/administrator  committee  recommended  the 
centralized  approach. 

Their  reasons  were: 

1)  security;  the  more  widely  distributed  the  equipment  w^»«;, 
the  more  difficult  it  would  be  to  keep  it  secure; 

2)  access;  recognizing  that  security  was  a  concern  and  that  the 
equipment  should  be  monitored,  the  committee  saw  that,  with 
limited  resources,   students  ^ould  be  provided  far  more  hours 
of  access  if  most  or  all  of  the  equipment  was  located  in  one 
facility  thereby  permitting  a  single,  rather  modest,  budget 
for  monitor  wages; 

3)  service  to  students;  as  with  access,  given  the  limitations 
of  our  budget,  centralizing  the  equipment  would  make  it  much 
more  affordable  and  thereby  possible  to  provide  trained 
tutors  to  assist  users; 

4)  stimulation;  the  committee  wisely  foresaw  that  pulling 
together  computer  "jocks"  into  a  single  center  would  hav«* 
synergistic  educational  effect  as  students  and  faculty, 
working  side  by  side,  got  interested  in  each  other's 
projects  and  learned  from  their  peers. 

In  fact,  from  the  start,  the  model  we  developed  called  fcr 
locating  some  hardware  outside  the  Center  to  create  "teaching 
stations"  in  each  of  the  major  academic  departments  which  provided 
extensive  computer  instruction,  especially  mathematics,  business 
administration  and  education,     in  addition,  as  our  inventory  grew, 
we  became  more  willing  to  develop  "satellites"  of  the  computing 
center,  but  the  commitment  to  centralization  as  the  dominant 
approach  has  worked  well  for  us. 

CASTLETON' S  ACADEMIC  COMPUTING  CENTER 

AS  was  indicated  earlier,  it  may  well  be  that,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  "computing  on  a  shoestring,"  Castleton's  approach  to 
establishing  and  running  an  academic  computing  center  may  be  the 
most  noteworthy  of  the  projects  about  which  I  am  able  to  report. 

The  data  presented  above  clearly  showed  that  Castleton  was 
pooiiy  supported.     In  terms  of  the  support  that  was  available  for 
staff  and  administative  services,  in  fact,  Castleton  has  about  half 
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of  what  her  also  very  poorly  supported  (by  national  standards) 
sister  institutions  have.     Needless  to  say,  therefore,  that  over  the 
years,  many  of  Castleton's  administrators  and  staff  have  worn  many 
hats  as  it  became  necessary  to  divide  up  numerous  functions  and 
responsibilities  among  an  inadequately  s  .all  number  of 
administrative  personnel. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  no  one  at  Castleton,  then,  when,  with  the 
arrival  of  computing,  the  responsibility  for  the  oversight  of  both 
academic  and  admini strati /e  computing  was  assigned  to  someone  who 
already  had  a  rather  demanding  full--time  job,  namely  the  Director  of 
Financial  Aid,  who  was  named  "computer  liaison." 

In  addition  to  not  being  able  to  support  a  full--time  "computer 
czar,"  it  became  necessary  to  find  a  low-cost  way  to  rtaff  the 
proposed  acauemic  computing  center.  The  model  that  evolved  was  one 
that  was  based  exclusively  on  the  services  of  undergraduate 
students,  all  reporting,  through  a  student  director  of  the  Academic 
Computing  Center,  to  the  College's  Computer  Liaison. 

Choosing  a  Site 

After  the  decision  was  made  to  centralize  computing  services 
rather  than  have  them  extensively  de-centralized,  key  concerns  to  be 
addressed  in  identifying  a  site  were  security  and  access.     In  the 
end,  it  was  determined  that  the  College  library,  located  close  to 
the  center  of  the  campus,  could  be  renovated  to  provide  a  safe  and 
easily  accessible  facility.    Since  the  library  was  already  open  and 
staffed  eighty-seven  hours  a  week,  it  would  take  minimal  additional 
effort  to  make  ^ure  a  computing  center  located  there  was  open  days, 
evenings  and  weekends. 

In  addition,  because  the  College  would  be  installing  a  large 
inventory  of  computer  equipment  in  Its  academic  computing  center 
(ACC),  it  was  comforting  to  know  that  the  library  had  long  been  one 
of  the  very  most  secure  buildings  on  the  campus. 

Supervision  and  Oversight 

As  was  mentioned,  Castleton' s  ACC  is  overseen  by  the  Director 
of  Financial  Aid.     Certainly,  no  organizational  chart  logic  would 
have  suggested  this,  but  it  came  about  at  Castleton  for  three 
reasons:     1)  the  College  could  not  afford  to  hirs  an  additional 
administrator  to  supervise  computing;  therefore  2)  someone  already 
on  the  staff  had  to  be  found  who  could  do  it;  and  3)  given  the  need 
to  find  an  existing  administrator  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
overseeing  computing,  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid  had  both  the 
ability  and  ^he  inclination  to  take  it  on. 

While  this  was  clearly  an  example  of  "necessity  being  the 
mother  of  invention,"  it  should  also  be  mentioned  that  this  kind  of 
practice  may  be  adviseable  generally  in  organizations.     The  recently 
touted  Theory  Z  concept  of  life-long  employment,  for  example, 
sucjgests  that  much  can  be  <^ained  in  terms  of  organizational 
continuity  and  effectiveness  by  finding  ways  to  move  successful 
employees  around  within  the  organization.     Certa'nly,  for  the 
individual  in  question  at  Castleton  and  for  many  J*"'  ';rs,  such  a  move 
can  be  a  way  of  revitalizing  one's  career  and  open*nc  up  exciting 
new  professional  challenges. 
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ACC  Organizational  Structure 

An  organizational  chart  for  the  Academic  Computing  Center  can 
be  found  in  Figure  4.    As  is  seen,  the  primary  supervisor  of  the  ACC 
Director  is  the  College  administrator  in  charge  of  compv  ing, 
namely,  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid.     Secondarily,  since  the  ACC 
is  located  in  the  Calvin  Coolidge  Library,  the  ACC  Director  also 
receives  supervision  on  facilities-related  matters  from  the  College 
Librarian. 

The  ACC  Director  has  two  student  assistants,  one  whose  focus  is 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  Center,  the  other  of  whom  is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  College's  VAX  11-750  and  with  the 
interface  between  computing  at  the  College  and  the  services  of  the 
VSC  central  computer  center  in  Waterbury,  Vermont. 

In  addition  to  the  student  managers  of  the  ACC,  numerous  other 
students  provide  valuable  services  at  the  Center  in  two  different 
capacities.    Approximately  ten  students  are  employed  and  trained  to 
be  Monitors  whose  function  it  is  to  control  access,  allocate 
computer  time,  distribute  software,  help  students  with  hardware 
problems  and  oversee  the  proper  use  of  all  equipment  and  the  Center 
as  a  whole.    About  seven  students  are  hired,  technically  by  the 
College's  Tutoring  Office,  to  serve  as  Counselors.  These 
individuals  provide  free  tutoring  in  course  work  related  to 
computing  and  are  available  for  help  with  programming  problems  and 
the  proper  use  of  software. 

Other  Staffing  Considerations 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  ACC  is  completely  student-run. 
All  individuals  a.e  paid  at  the  current  minimum  wage  rate  which  is 
cha>^V«d  either  to  the  College's  federal  work  study  progr^^m  (for 
students  eligible  for  work  study  aid)  or  to  College  payroll. 

Since  the  start  of  the  ACC,  the  College  has  been  extremely 
fortunate  to  have  had    ^ry  well  qualified  directors  and  assistant 
directors  even  through  directors  are  only  paid  approximately  $2000 
for  the  academic  year  (for  20  hours  work  each  week)  and  assistant 
directors  only  $1500  for  the  same  thirty  week  period  (15  hours  per 
wee^).     In  addition,  the  director  typically  receives  supplemental 
contracts  for  College  vacations  and  the  summer,  resulting  in  a  total 
compensation  of  still  only  $4500. 

It  may  be  no  coincidence  that  all  three  directors  lidve  been 
what  Castleton  calls  "non-trad"  students,  namely  students  older  than 
the  normal  student  age  of  18  to  22.    Directors  have  been  as  young  ab 
twenty-four  and  as  old  as  thirty-two. 

The  Educational  Technology  and  Academic  Computing  Committee 
(ETAC),  a  faculty/administrator  committee,  is  responsible  for  making 
a  recommendation  to  the  computer  liaison  (Director  of  Financial  Aid) 
as:  to  its  choice  for  ACC  Director.    Similarly,  the  ACC  Director 
interviews  and  recommends  (to  the  computer  liaison)   regarding  the 
hiring  of  the  assistant  directors.    Monitors  are  hired  and 
supervised  by  the  ACC  Director;  counselors  are  hired  by  the  director 
of  the  College  tutoring  program. 
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Training 


The  search  for  the  new  director  begins  in  mid-November  each 
year*  This  permits  selection  by  January  and  a  full  semester  for 
training.  Twice  in  the  past,  the  director  has  been  promoted  from 
one  of  the  assistant  director  slots  and,  typically,  before  that  they 
served  as  a  monitor;  so  that  a  director  is  likely  to  have  had  at 
least  two  years  of  association  with  the  Center  prior  to  stepping 
into  the  directorship. 

The  computer  liaison  and  the  outgoing  director  train  the 
director-to-be.     The  director  trains  the  assistant  directors.  The 
director  and  the  assistant  director  also  go  through  an  eighty-hour 
videotape  training  program  provided  by  Digital.     In  addition,  the 
staff  of  the  outside  firm  that  manages  the  VSC  central  computer 
system  also  provides  training  to  the  ACC  student  managers. 

Monitors  are  trained  by  th?  director  in  three  sessions;  the 
first  of  which  is  a  general  orientation  *"o  the  ACC,  its  philosophy 
and  services.     The  second  and  third  trfiining  sessions  tend  to  be 
hands-on  introductions  to  a  variety  of  equipment,  functions  and 
operations . 

Other  Issues 

Needless  to  say,  running  an  academic  computing  center  with  only 
part-time  student  employees  who  are  paid  minimum-wage  salaries  poses 
some  significant  and  exciting  challenges.     The  key,  of  course,  is 
getting  and  keeping  good  people,  and  that  seems  to  be  mainly  a 
matter  of  incentives  and  rewards. 

For  reasons  that  undoubtedly  are  not  all  known  (and  that  may 
include  a  fair  bit  of  luck),  Castleton  has  been  quite  successful  in 
attracting  and  motivating  many  very  capable  and  deeply  committed 
students.     There  is,  in  fact,  a  very  oositive  and  palpable  esprit  de 
corps  among  the  ACC  student  staff.     They  take  their  work  very 
seriously,  clearly  feel  proud  co  be  on  the  staff  and,  probably  as  a 
result,  are  often  willing  "to  go  the  extra  mile"  for  the  Center. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  past  practice  of  promoting-f rom-within 
has  enhanced  morale  in  an  important  way.    Certainly,  the  current 
strong  esprit  de  corps  could  not  have  developed  if  the  first  few 
student  managers  had  not  been  dedicated,  high  quality  people  who 
were  excellent  role  models  worthy  of  emulation.    Clearly,  many 
students  enjoy  tremendously  the  opportunity  to  have  extensive  access 
to  some  fairly  sophisticated  machinery.    Others  enjo^  the  respect, 
responsibility  and  autonomy. 

Finally,  it  has  undoubtedly  helped  the  Center  that  virtually 
all  of  its  student  managers  have  been  able  to  land,  upon  graduation, 
excellent  jobs . 

Another  issue  has  cO  do  with  the  challenge  of  supervising 
student  managers — even  those  in  their  late  twenties  and  early 
thirties — who  have  little  or  no  managerial  experience.    Aside  from 
choosing  the  directors  wisely  (from  among  the  available  pool)  and 
attempting  to  build-in  effective  training  experiences  as  they 
progress  through  the  ranks,  the  success  or  failure  of  Castleton' s 
student  ACC  directors  vl  :imately  rests  on  the  contributions  of  one 
person,  namely,  thexr  supervisor,  the  Di^octor  of  Financial  Aid. 

Fortunately,  this  person  has  worker  extensively  and  with  great 
effect  to  transform  relatively  "green"  students  into  computinq 
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managers  in  a  remarkably  short  period  of  time.    Although  there  will 
always  be  some  truth  to  the  old  saw,   "you  get  what  you  pay  for"  and, 
to  be  fair,  there  are  problems  that  arise  because  of  Castleton's 
"unprofessional"  approach  to  computing  management,  the  College  gets 
a  great  deal  more  than  its  dollar's  worth  from  the  expenditure  it 
makes  on  the  ACC  each  year. 

Lastly,  we  must  mention  that,  institutional  costs  and  benefit-, 
aside,  Castleton's  approach  to  the  management  of  the  ACC  has  had 
some  outstandingly  positive  benefits  for  its  students  that  could  not 
be  matched  in  a  college  program  that  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
professional  computer  management  services, 

UNRESOLVED  OR  PENDING  ISSUES 

As  we  look  towards  the  future  of  computing  at  Cc^stleton,  some 
issues  are  clear: 

-  We  must  continue  to  develop  the  already  well-established 
esprit  de  corps  of  the  ACC  staff,   (The  Director  vrould  like  to 
outfit  them  in  blazers!) 

-  Pressure  for  wordprocessing  hardware  and  software  (already 
extensively  available  in  the  ACC)  mounts  as  growing  numbers 
of  students  move  to  that  mode  for  the  typing  o*  all  of  their 
papers . 

-  The  College  must  consider  again  the  role  of  satellite 
computer  centers  as  ^ome  academic  departments  begin  to  "take 
off"  into  the  comput:  .g  stratosphere. 

-  The  issue  of  networking,  both  among  the  various  machines  on 
campus  and  to  machines  of f -campus ,  has  become  increasingly 
urgent . 

-  We  must  develop  ways  to  give  our  students,  especially  our 
better  students,  experience  with  a  broader  variety  of 

c  erating  systems,  especially  UNIX  and  IBM's.    Networking  to 
Oi.f-campus  hardware  will  probably  be  the  best  response  to 
this  need. 

But  other  issues  regarding  the  future  remain  cloudy: 

-  How  long  will  our  equipment  be  right  for  our  needs? 

-  Will  we  be  able  to  pay  the  bills  of  maintenance  and  equipment 
replacement  without  additional  large  grants? 

-  If  the  computer  craze  mushrooms  further,  can  we  continue  to 
meet  the  computer  needs  of  the  campus  through  underpaid 
student  labor? 

Undoubtedly,  many  other  questions  will  arise  as  we  move  eagerly 
t-iwards  our  future  in  academic  computing,  but  anxiety  about  what  may 
come  should  not  stop  us  from  making  the  best  of  the  present 
situation — even  if  we  have  to  do  that  on  a  shoestring  budget  1 
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COST  REDUCTION  THROUGH  MINIMAL  BIBLIOGRAPHIC  INPUT 

JAMES  J.  SCANLON 
UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 
ATHENS,  GEORGIA 
ABSTRACT 

There  is  available  through  various  sources.  Library 
Congress  etc.,  a  great  deal  of  data  about  books.  It  is 
possible  using  traditional  data  processing  techniques  to 
decrease  costs  of  information.  The  Librarians  who  select 
the  books  input  a  minimium  amount  of  information  about  the 
book  or  better  yet  copy  existing  information.  Programs  can 
be  written  to  gather  information  from  other  sources  to 
expand  and  update  the  minimal  level  of  information  in  the 
system  to  improve  it's  quality.  By  using  tha  computer 
rather  than  relatively  more  expensive  library  the  Library 
Director  is  able  to  reallocate  resources  to  other  areas  of 
the  library. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A  library  is  traditionally  defined  as  a  collection  of 
books .  In  the  past  several  years  the  function  of  the 
library  has  been  chanqing.  Librarians  now  seem  themselves  in 
the  information  diss  .mination  business.  Ary  meeting  of 
librarians  is  replete  with  references  to  Toffler's  Third 
Wave  and  Nesbitt's  Megatrenr^s . 

We  in  the  computer  business  also  see  ourselves  as  being 
in  the  information  business,  but  not  in  the  same  way 
librarians  see  themselves.  I  would  like  to  look  at  the 
relationship  of  the  library  and  its  supporting  computer 
organization.  More  specifically,  I  would  like  to  look  at 
how  the  computer  center  can  enhance  library  effectiveness 
and  the  quality  of  the  information  the  library  prsents,  at 
the  same  time  saving  money,  using  some  rather  traditional 
data  processing  methods. 

WHY  LIBRARY  AUTOMATION? 

Probably,  the  first  question  that  needs  to  be  addressed 
is  why  did  libraries  decide  to  automate  in  the  first  place? 
The  two  reasons  which  are  the  most  commonly  given  are  cost 
and  improved  information  quality. 

In  pre-automation  days  the  library  paid  a  very  high 
price  for  its  manual  operations.  The  cost  of  the  books  in 
the  library  was  often  outweighed  by  the  cost  of  buying  and 
processing  the  books  into  the  collection .  Perhaps  the 
largets  cost  involved  in  processing  a  book  into  the 
collection  is  in  cataloging  a  book  and  producing  and  filing 
the  cards  for  the  card  catalog. 


A  manual,  system  by  its  very  nature,  requires  a  lot  of 
paper  to  order  and  process  books.  Because  of  the  number  of 
books  bought  by  a  large  library  a  lot  of  time  and  money 
would  be  spent  in  moving  pa^  ^r  from  one  place  to  another . 
As  we  shall  se3  a  little  later  the  amount  of  paper  generated 
in  the  traditional ,  ordering  ana  cataloging  operation  is 
quire  large .  Paper  generally  requires  two  things :  people 
and  space.  Next  to  money,  people  and  space  are  the  two 
items  that  are  in  the  shortest  supply  in  any  institution. 

The  acquisition  and  circulation  of  books  are  generally 
the  two  areas  that  computing  people  feel  the  most 
comfortable  with  therefore  these  are  the  areas  v^hich  are 
done  first.  The  similarities  between  a  regular  purchasing 
system  and  an  acquisition  system  are  great.     The  same  degree 
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of  similarii-y  exists  between  the  standard  inventory 
application  and  a  library  circulation  system. 

One  of  the  biggest  aids  to  the  general  public  because 
of  the  computerized  libraries  is  the  quality  of  the  data  in 
the  system  has  improved  greatly.  Since  the  advent  of 
computers  library  the  data  is  available  to  the  public  in 
much  higher  quality  and  much  more  rapidly  available.  The  use 
of  bibliographic  cataloging  utilities  such  as  the  On-line 
Computer  Library  Center  (OCLC)  has  kargeky  been  responsible 
for  this  increased  speed  and  accuracy.  OCLC  is  a  computer 
organization  which  allows  its '  members  to  catalog  their 
holdings  and  at  the  same  time  use  this  data  held  at  the 
center  to  generate  catalog  cards  and  receive,  if  desired,  a 
tape  copy  of  their  transactions.  This  centralized 
cataloging  serves  two  purposes:  it  is  cheaper  for  the 
member  to  produce  catalog  cards  and  the  information  in  the 
catalog  becomes  much  more  standard. 

CURRENT  OPERATING  ENVIRONMENT 

Currently,  there  is  available  to  the  average  research 
library  a  great  amount  of  data  about  books.  This  data  comes 
from  three  major  sources:  the  bibliographic  utilities,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  from  commercial  sources. 

The  biblio-^raphic  utilities  are  the  cooperative 
companies  such  as  OCLC  which  I  mentioned  earlier.  They 
serve  as  repositories  of  data  for  their  members  to  use.  It 
has  been  said  that  companies  like  OCLC,  Washington  Library 
Network  and  the  Research  Libraries  Information  Network  are 
doing  an  18th  century  function  with  20th  century  technology 
when  they  are  producing  catalog  cards  by  computer. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  the  largest  cataloger  of 
books  in  the  United  States.  They  receive  and  do  original 
cataloging  for  almost  all  books  published  in  the  United 
States.  The  Library  of  Congress  makes  available  through  the 
MARC  subscription  service  their  total  cataloging  output  plus 
output  of  selected  other  cataloging  organization  who  are 
area  specialist  such  as  Yale  in  Eastern  European  Languages. 
The  cataloging  data  coming  out  of  the  Library  ot  Congress  is 
considered  to  be  the  standard  for  all  cataloging  done  in 
this  country.  MARC  data  is  also  available  for  books  in 
British  and  Canadian  format. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  commercial  databases  which 
do  cataloging  of  bibliographic  information .  The  databases 
offered  by  these  companies  generally  deal  with  journal 
literature  and  do  not  constitute  an  addition  to  what  is 
generally  thought  of  as  the  card  catalog  of  the  research 
library  .  Many  )f  the  databases  that  are  sold  by  these 
commercial  organizations  are  in  the  public  domain,  these 
companies    are    offering    access    to    these    databases.  The 
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addition  of  serials  information  to  the  card  catalog  would  be 
a  great  addition  to  the  information  available  about  a 
collection. 

The  advent  of  the  online  catalog  has  dramatically 
changed  the  demands  put  on  bibliographic  data  in  the  past 
few  years.  Some  of  the  old  ideas  about  whe  was  important 
about  bibliographic  data  have  had  to  change.  The  sequence 
of  cards  in  the  card  cabinet  was  once  considered  very 
important.  Now,  in  the  days  of  the  online  catalog,  there  is 
essentially  no  sequence.  Knowing  the  proper  title  or  name 
of  the  author  is  not  as  important  as  it  once  was  now  that 
keyword  sequence  searches  of  the  title  are  possible.  There 
is  now  no  such  thing  as  the  main  entry  with  added  entries, 
all  entries  can  be  considered  to  be  main  entries. 

The  question  then  becomes  what  is  the  most  effective 
way  to  keep  the  library  up  to  date  inf ormationally,  in  the 
most  cost  effective  manner? 

To  find  this  answer  we  will  look  at  three  basic  models 
of  library  operation.  The  first  is  the  traditional  paper 
based  pre-automation  system.  The  second  model  will  be  the 
post-automation  system  that  is  currently  inplace  in  many 
libraries  where  there  is  little  integration  of  computerized 
function.  The  third  model  will  use  the  data  that  is 
available  from  outside  sources  too  keep  the  data  in  the 
system  up  to  date. 

PAPER  BASED  SYSTEM 

The  paper  based  library  is  the  traditional  library 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  automation .  All  work  is  done 
on  paper  and  original  cataloging  is  done  for  each  book  that 
is  received  by  the  library. 

The  flow  of  work  through  an  acquisitions  and  catalog:  .ig 
system  would  look  something  like  this.  The  person  who  is 
responsible  for  selecting  books  (called  the  bibliographer ) 
determines  which  book  he  wishes  to  order.  The  bibliographer 
would  fill  out  a  multipart  form  listing  the  important 
information,  author,  title,  about  the  book.  This  form  would 
be  sent  to  the  Acquisitions  Department.  In  Acquisitions  the 
librarian  would  check  the  validity  of  the  information  about 
the  book  and  make  necessary  corrections  before  the  purchase 
order  was  sent  out  to  the  vendor.  The  order  then  could  be 
filed  in  either  of  one  of  two  ways,  by  vendor  or  by  the  date 
that  then  order  was  expected  to  be  filled.  The  order  by 
expected  date  of  completion  would  allow  for  claimin<^  of 
books  that  were  not  shipped  to  the  library.  The  sequence  by 
venc.  r  would  allow  the  Acquisitions  department  to  quic)^ly 
review  the  status  of  books  in  a  particular  department. 
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When  a  book  is  received  the  two  copies  of  the  order 
must  be  pulled  and  readied  for  payment.  The  books  is  then 
passed  to  the  Cataloging  Department.  The  Cataloging 
Department  analyses  the  book  and  types  the  cards  for  the 
card  catalog  and  the  shelf  list.  Once  the  cards  are  typed 
they  are  filed  in  the  card  catalog  and  basically  forgotten 
until  the  book  is  withdrawn  from  the  library's  collection. 

The  three  biggest  problems  with  the  traditional  paper 
model  are:  1)  the  system  is  very  labor  intensive,  2)  there 
tend  to  be  gre^^t  backlogs  involved,  and  3)  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  what  is  happen  to  individual  ordered  items.  At 
every  step  of  there  processing  system  there  must  be 
something  done  by  a  person,  like  typing,  filing  or  collating 
etc.  Because  a  human  can  only  do  so  much  work  there  is  a 
tendency  to  have  large  backlogs  in  this  type  of  system,  if 
one  person  is  absent  the  entire  systems  could  become  very 
bottlenecked.  Finally,  to  make  a  report  of  which  books  have 
not  he  received  from  a  given  vendor  yet  would  be  a  difficult 
undertaking  as  every  order  from  the  vender  would  have  to  be 
gone  through  or  a  separate  sequence  of  the  file  wouM  have 
to  be  set  up. 

COMPUTERIZED  DATABASE  MODEL 

The  integrated  database  model  is  useful  after  the 
library  is  fully  automated,  but  automation  takes  place  on 
several  different  systems  which  do  not  talk  to  each  other. 
This  is  generally  the  case  with  most  libraries  today.  For 
the  sake  of  the  model  we  will  assume  that  the  library  has  an 
acquisitions  system,  a  cataloging  system  through  one  of  the 
bibliographic  utilities  and  a  circulation  system  installed. 

The  bibliographer  would  again  decide  on  a  book  to 
acquire.  He  would  then  type  in  the  desired  book  information 
into  the  computerized  acquisitions  system.  The  job  of  the 
acquisitions  librarian  is  to  still  confirm  the  validity  of 
the  data.  Once  the  validity  of  the  data  was  correct  the 
system  would  ready  an  order  and  the  order  would  be  sent  out. 
There  would  be  r-  need  to  file  the  order  requests  as  they 
can  be  processed  by  the  computer  for  claiming  or  other 
purposes. 

When  the  book  was  received  at  the  library  the  receiving 
clerk  woulf^  look  up  the  book  on  the  acquisitions  system  and 
mark  it  as  received.  The  computerized  system  would  then 
generate  all  applicable  payment  information.  The  book  would 
then  be  sent  to  the  cataloging  department. 

The  Cataloging  Departnent  would  look  for  the  book  on 
the  database  of  the  bibliographic  utility  and  request  a  copy 
of  the  data  regarding  the  book  be  forwarded  to  the  library. 
When  the  data  is  received  from  the  bibliographic  utility  it 
would  be  entered  into  the  cataloging  system  for  use.  Once 
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the  data  has  been  entered  into  the  database  it  can 
effectively  be  forgotten.  Although  it  might  be  said  that 
data  in  machine  readable  format  is  much  easier  to  manipulate 
than  data  on  paper. 

The  computerized  model  eliminates  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  paper  systems.  Reports  are  telling  the 
Stat.  »  of  any  of  the  data  in  the  system  are  much  easier  to 
get  because  the  data  is  available  to  the  computer  and 
therefore  can  be  more  easily  reported.  Secondly,  the 
amount  of  physical  work  done  by  the  staff  is  lessened 
because  there  is  less  time  spent  in  things  like  filing  and 
the  generation  of  reports.  The  major  point  is  that  the 
quality  of  the  data  entered  into  the  purchasing  subsystem  is 
not  substantially  better  than  the  data  that  is  entered  into 
the  manual  system.  It  is  this  question  of  the  quality  of 
the  data  that  the  Early  Data  Entry  model  serves  to  address. 

EARLY  DATA  ENTRY  MODEL 

The  early  data  entry  model  is  built  around  the  idea  of 
entering  as  much  high  quality  data  into  the  system  as 
possible  as  soon  as  possible.  This  system  takes  advantage 
of  the  large  amounts  oi  data  currently  available  to  the 
library  through  tho  Library  of  Congress  Subscription 
Service. 

Data  from  the  LC  cataloging  tapes  is  selected  for  ^ntry 
into  the  system.  The  data  is  analyzed  to  insure  it  is  in 
the  language  set,  intellectual  level  and  areas  of  interest 
collected  by  the  library.  The  data  thac  is  selected  is 
placed  in  a  queue  that  is  personalized  by  area  of  interest 
for  a  bibliographers  expertise.  The  association  between  the 
record  and  the  bibliographer  can  be  made  through  the  use  of 
the  LC  call  number  which  directly  related  the  title  and  the 
subject  of  the  book. 

The  bibliographer  then  browses  through  the  pre-selected 
queue  of  books  making  buy  no-buy  decisions  for  given  books, 
Ift  the  decision  is  not  to  buy  the  title  information  is 
discarded  from  the  system.  If  the  decisions  is  made  to  buy 
a  book  the  data  from  the  queue  is  used  to  build  the  order  as 
the  required  information  is  already  resident  in  the 
computer.  This  data  is  then  sent  to  the  Acquisitions 
Department  for  order  processing. 

In  the  Acquisitions  Department  the  acquisitions 
librarian  has  little  need  to  check  out  the  information  as  it 
is  already  the  highest,  Library  of  Congress,  quality 
available,  i^  -  order  time,  the  book  is  in  effect  cataloged. 
If  the  system  in  which  the  librarian  is  working  is  fully 
integrated  when  the  book  is  ordered  the  information  about 
the   book    is    available   on   the   online   catalog.      If    it  is 
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available  on  the  online  catalog  then  it  is  available  to  all 
users  of  th  system. 

When  the  book  is  received,  the  notation  of  the  fact  can 
be  made  in  the  system.  In  most  cases,  there  is  no  need  to 
catalog  the  book  again  because  the  cataloging  is  done.  For 
cases  when  the  books  needs  to  be  cataloged,  for  back  orders 
and  the  like,  the  cataloging  procedures  of  the  fully 
integrated  model  would  be  used.  In  the  integrated  model  the 
circulation  data  is  also  available  to  the  online  catalog. 

When  a  set  of  LC  cataloging  comes  into  the  library  it 
can  be  run  against  the  data  that  is  already  in  the  system* 
This  will  allow  the  latest  cataloging  to  be  found.  This 
late  cataloging  will  then  be  placed  in  the  system. 

One  of  the  major  pluses  of  this  type  of  syster.  is  all 
data  coming  into  the  system  for  the  various  sources  can  be 
used  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the  data  already  in  the 
system.  A  hierarchy  of  cataloging  quality  could  be  set  up 
so  that  the  computer  would  tell  which  data  to  overlay  with 
which  data.  If  the  University  of  Georgia  cataloged  a  book 
and  then  the  Library  of  Congress,  at  some  later  time, 
cataloged  the  same  book  the  data  from  LC  would  be  considered 
to  be  of  better  quality  and  should  overlay  the  UGA 
cataloging.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  publishers  to 
catalog  their  books  which  are  to  be  published  in  a  procedure 
known  as  CIP  (cataloging  in  publication).  This  information 
is  found  on  the  verso  of  the  title  page  of  almost  all  books. 
This  data  is  known  to  be  inaccurate,  for  example  part  of 
the  proper  form  for  the  author  is  the  birth  date.  It  is 
surprising  how  many  authors  don'v  want  their  birth  dates 
published.  LC,  generally,  at  sometime  after  publication 
updates  the  CIP  data  with  their  official  cataloging.  This 
system  would  allow  the  new  data  to  come  into  the  system  as 
it  became  available. 

This  method  either  cuts  to  a  considerable  degree  or 
eliminates  the  three  problems  cited  above  in  the  paper 
system.  The  amount  of  physical  and  intellectual  work  done 
by  the  library  staff  is  greatly  reduced  because  the  computer 
is  doing  the  majority  of  the  work.  The  only  backlog  which 
would  develop  in  this  system  is  at  the  point  of  acquisitions 
processing  if  the  acquisitions  librarian  were  not  able  to 
carry  out  her  function  for  some  reason.  Data  about  the  data 
in  the  system  is  available  as  it  is  the  computerized  model 
above . 

BENEFITS 

There  are  four  main  benefits  from  the  early  data  entry 
model.  The  data  added  into  the  system  is  of  the  highest 
quality  as  it  is  taken  from  the  Library  of  Congress  copy. 
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Secondly,  data  that  is  in  the  system  is  constantly 
being  updated  with  higher  quality  data  as  it  becomes 
available. 

Thirdly,  the  cost  center  allocation  of  funds  can  be 
changed  from  technical  services  to  other  departments  where 
needs  exist.  The  use  of  computerized  input  frees  up  people 
and  therefore  funds  because  there  is  less  manual  work  which 
must  be  done.  Often  this  change  would  be  to  put  more 
librarians  Into  contact  with  the  general  public  so  they 
could  use  the  library  more  effectively. 

Fina]ly,  the  patron  is  well  served  as  information  about 
the  book  is  available  sooner,  from  the  time  the  book  is 
ordered  until  the  time  when  the  book  is  withdrawn  from  the 
collection.     This  information  is  of  the  highest  quality. 
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so  NOW  YOU'RE  A  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  MANAGER 

Alan  Creutz 
San  Diego  Community  College  District 

Abstract:  This  paper  provides  a  brief  overview  of  the  management  and 
planning  issues  which  confront  higher  education  institutions  in  the  area  of 
telecommunications.  It  is  aimed  at  information  systems  managers  who  have 
a  technological  orientation  but  may  not  be  sensitive  to  the  specific  issues  of 
telecommunications. 

It  includes  a  brief,  high-level  revie .  of  how  recent  legal  and  technological 
changes  have  affected  telecommunications  management.  The  focus  is  on 
management  issues  such  as  coordination,  cost  control,  functionality, 
flexibility,  and  relationship  between  telecommunications  and  management 
information  systems. 

It  concludes  with  a  proposed  action  plan  to  assist  an  institution  in 
nationalizing  its  telecommunications  services. 
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So  . . .  Now  You' re  a 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  MANAGER 


To  paraphrase  Charles  Dicken's  description  of  the  French  Revolution,  **It  is 
the  best  of  times;  it  is  the  worst  of  times."  We  who  are  involved  in  data 
processing  and  information  systems  have  finally  come  to  understand  micro- 
computers and  office  automation.  The  democratization  of  computing  has 
introduced  a  new  dimension  for  our  services  —  the  widespread  sharing  of 
data  and  its  use  for  decisions  at  all  levels.  We  now  encourage  decision 
support  systems  and  **f ourth-generat ion  tools."  The  ancJen  regime  of  tra- 
ditional data  processing  is  dead. 

But  now  we  are  asked  to  confront  a  new  set  of  technological  issues. 
Because  of  our  successes  in  weathering  the  microcomputer  revolution  and  a 
new  respect  for  our  technological  wisdom,  many  institutions  are  now  turning 
to  their  information  systems  professionals  to  help  in  understanding  the  new 
opportunities  emerging  in  telecommuniwat ions .  Many  of  us,  either  formally 
or  informally,  are  becoming  telecommunications  managers. 

Telecommunications  is  a  new  infrastructure  that  brings  people  together.  It 
is  as  important  to  our  society  today  as  was  the  nineteenth-century  railroad 
or  as  is  today's  interstate  highway  system.  Organizations  rely  on  informa- 
tion —  both  information  generated  internally  and  information  available 
from  outside  rources.  Telecommunications  has  become  a  complex  technology, 
driven  by  complex  politics  and  influenced  by  complex  policies  and  regula- 
tions • 

Simply  put,  telecommunications  involves  the  sharing  of  information  over  a 
distance.  In  addition  to  voice  communications  —  telephones  —  it  encom- 
passes data  communications,  video  (and  radio)  transmission,  and  image 
processing.  Until  recently,  these  have  been  supported  separately.  Tele- 
phones, xerographic  equipment,  TV  antennas  and  cable  systems,  and  data 
networks  have  rarely  been  coordinated  or  integrated. 

Technological  innovations  and  a  new  legal  environment  present  new  oppor- 
tunities for  increased  effectiveness  and  efficiency  in  using  information, 
but  they  also  make  it  very  confusing. 

The  Technology 

This  confusion  is  a  major  reason  why  many  higher  education  executives  are 
turning  to  their  MIS  managers  for  guidance  in  telecommunications.  Data 
processing  professionals  are  used  to  dealing  with  complex  technological 
issues . 

Some  of  us  follow  the  new  technology:  fiber  optics,  Tl  lines,  PBXes 
(Private  Branch  Exchanges),  satellites,  microwave  communications.  We  hear 
the  debates  over  baseband  vs.  broadband  networks,  and  probably  are  hopeful 
that  the  new  advances  in  the  use  of  twisted  pair  wire  for  high  speed 
communications  will  minimize  the  need  for  extensive  recabling  of  our 
campuses • 
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IBM's  recent  moves  in  networking  give  good  insight  into  the  problems  facing 
the  telecommunications  manager.  First  IBM  announces  a  ''cabling  system" 
which  is  incompatible  with  its  own  products,  but  which  it  says  will  be  the 
backbone  ot  IBM's  future  product  strategy.  This  is  a  coax  system,  meeting 
different  technical  specifications  than  those  used  either  in  existing  IBM 
coax-based  products  or  in  common  third--party  systems.  Then  IBM  announces 
the  PC-network,  its  flagship  local  area  network.  Of  course,  it  is  broad- 
band system,  using  coax,  but  not  compatible  with  the  IBM  Cabling  System. 
And  now  it  announces  a  token-ring  network  as  the  new  product  of  choice. 

Especially  since  deregulation,  the  number  and  scope  of  vendors  has 
mushroo.aed.  There  are  "full-service"  vendors  who  will  provide  you  with  all 
information  systems  and  telecommunications,  neatly  bundled.  There  are 
special  service  vendors;  there  are  consultants;  there  are  vendors  with 
specialized  products.  Choosing  vendors  carefully  is  critical  in  high-tech 
areas,  and  the  choices  are  not  easy. 


The  Decisions 

There  are  a  lot  of  decisions  to  be  made  in  telecommunications.  Some  are 
simple  cost  analysis  questions:  should  the  college  buy  or  lease  its  tele- 
communications equipment. 

Some  have  to  do  with  whether  the  college  should  "go  it  on  its  own'*  or  use  a 
public  service  provider:  Centrex  or  private  swicches.  Just  as  we  begin  to 
believe  that  Centrex  systems  will  give  way  to  private  exchanges,  the  Bell 
Operating  Companies  begin  an  aggressive  campaign  to  make  Centrex  systems 
both  cost  effective  and  attractive. 

Questions  of  technology  are  complex,  and,  surprisingly,  often  emotionally 
charged.  Generally,  except  in  areas  dedicated  to  R&D,  educational  institu- 
tions should  not  be  experimenters  in  technology,  yet  often  the  appeal  of 
the  new  technologies,  coupled  with  an  institution's  self-image  as  an  in- 
novator and  leader,  lead  to  daring  experiments. 

The  technology  of  telecommunications  is  more  complex  and  more  esoteric  than 
that  of  microcomputing.  And  the  telecommunications  manager  has  the  added 
problem  that  the  layman  of  1985  is  more  aware  of  high  tech  than  ever  before 
in  history.  A  few  ads  from  ITT  on  fiber  optics  and  the  wonders  it  repre- 
sents can  lead  a  college  president  to  decide  that  fiber  optics  will  solve 
his  telecommunications  needs. 

These  kinds  of  decisions  are  not  trivial  —  we  are  talking  big  bucks.  The 
average  college  in  the  United  States  spends  between  one-half  and  one  per- 
cent of  its  total  budget  on  telecommunications.  This  cost  generally  pro- 
vides oply  basic  service  —  it  supports  telephones  and  computer  terminals. 
The  scope  of  service  will  increase  dramatically  over  the  next  five  years. 
Office  automation  will  increase  the  volume  of  data  exchanged  and  the  number 
of  access  points;  the  increased  use  of  graphics  will  expand  the  volume  of 
data  in  each  transaction;  and  the  rise  of  video  and  image  transferring  will 
result   in  s  qualitative  leap  in  capacity  requirements. 
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It  is  probably  not  unreasonable  to  project  that  the  telecommunications 
requirements  in  our  colleges  and  universities  will  increase  five-fold  in 
the  next  ten  years.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  telecommunications 
costs  will  increase  five-"fold. 

Consultants  to  the  Fortune  1000  companies  maintain  that,  t-.^day,  the  average 
American  business  is  spending  nearly  twice  as  much  on  telecommunications  as 
it  needs  to.  Mo3t  consultants  feel  that  the  implementation  of  sound  busi- 
ness planning,  properly  selected  equipment,  and  personnel  efficiency 
measures  can  cut  the  current  figure  in  half.  And  as  technology  continues 
to  evolve,  even  greater  efficiencies  should  result.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  greater  telecommunications  needs  of  the  1990s  can  be 
met  with  budgets  that  are  not  too  dissimilar  to  today's  budgets.  But  it 
will  require  work,  leadership,  wisdom,  prudence,  and  good  management. 

Historically,  data  networks  have  been  the  province  of  data  processing 
management  and  all  other  telecommunications  has  been  handled  by  a  separate 
office.  But  as  access  to  computing  becomes  more  widespread,  and  as  the 
technologies  supporting  data  communications  and  other  telecommunications 
come  together,  the  distinction  between  management  information  systems  and 
telecommunications  is  rapidly  disappearing.  There  is  a  now  a  ''spectrum  of 
technology."  Where,  foi  instance,  does  electronic  mail  fit  into  the  tradi- 
tional organizational  structure?  Electronic  mail  often  is  implemented  on  a 
mainframe  or  minicomputer  —  traditional  data  processing  activities  —  but 
functionally  more  resembles  telecommunications  than  computing*  More  and 
more,  computing  networks  and  telephones  share  facilities;  the  FBX  is  really 
a  computer. 

As  the  technology  of  telecommunications  becomes  more  complex,  and  the  scope 
of  telecommunications  expands,  the  management  of  telecommunications  comes 
more  and  more  to  resemble  the  management  of  information  systems.  It  is  i ot 
necessary  —  and  often  it  is  not  organizationally  appropriate  —  to  merge 
management  of  telecommunications  with  management  of  information  systems. 
Nevertheless,  the  interdependence  of  the  two  requires  increasingly  tight 
coordination.  There  is  a  convergence  of  management.  The  "hi-tech  manage-- 
ment  team**  must  support  traditional  data  processing,  telephones,  electronic 
mail,  office  automation,  video  and  image  processing,  and  decision  support. 
It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  use  of  communications  lines  for  d?ta 
exchange  is  different  from  the  use  of  those  same  lines  for  voice.  The 
telecommunications  manager  must  increasingly  come  to  understand  data  com" 
munications;  and  in  today's  sophisticated  environment  the  telecommunica- 
tions manager  probably  manages  several  computers. 

The  Danger  Signals 

How  does  your  college  measure  up  in  telecommunications  management?  Maybe 
you  think  you're  fine  —  if  so,  great  —  but,  let  me  suggest  some  danger 
s  ignals  that  indicate  that  your  col  lege  may  in  fact  lack  good  management 
and  planning. 

Obviously,  the  first  is  telecommunications  systems  which  do  not  meet  your 
needs.  They  cannot  be  expanded  to  add  additional  users;  they  cannot  sup- 
port required  functions;  or  plans  to  expand  functions  are  stymied  by  tele- 
communications support.  These  problems  may  be  articulated  in  very  specific 
terms:      no     additional  trunks  are  available  in  the  Science  Building  or  the 
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cost  of  a  microcomputer  lab  is  excessive  because  of  the  cabling  costs  for 
the  local  area  network.  Users  complain  because  of  extended  downtime,  and 
maintenance  complains  of  high  maintenance  costs.  Response  times  may  be 
excessive.  Dial  tones  may  be  slow  ?nd  circuits  noisy.  Too  often  callers 
from  the  outside  get  busy  signals  or  cannot  reliably  get  messages  to 
faculty  members  because  phones  ring  in  empty  offices  or  at  non^-responsi ve 
"message  centers." 

Conversely,  you  may  have  under-utilized  resources.  While  lack  of  capacity 
and  resource  is  usually  obvious  —  users  complain  —  excessive  capacity  is 
often  invisible.  Nevertheless  it  costs.  If  you  have  distinct  telephone 
and  data  networks,  you  may  well  have  idle  capacity  that  could  be  used  more 
efficiently.  Do  you  have  enough  WATS  lines  so  that  they  can  handle  all  the 
calls  made  at  1:00  when  administrators  return  to  their  offices  and  all, 
simultaneously,  decide  to  call  their  colleagues  across  the  country?  Per- 
haps you  bought  this  excess  capacity  in  anticipation  of  future  growth.  The 
danger  io  that  by  the  time  you  need  that  excess  capacity  the  technology 
will  have  evolved  or  your  needs  will  have  changed. 

The  telecommunications  function  within  your  college  should  have  high  visi- 
bility. It  is  a  major  expense,  and  an  area  that  will  change  dramatically 
over  the  next  few  years.  Major  decisions  will  be  made,  either  through 
conscious  action  or  through  inaction.  Priorities  for  telecommunications 
should  be  a  function  of  institutional  needs,  not  local  ambitions.  The 
decisions  will  affect  the  fundamental  way  the  institution  administers 
itself  and  even  will  permeate  the  educational  process  itself.  Previously, 
institutions  had  little  control  over  the  costs  for  telephone  systems,  and 
the  costs  for  data  communications  were  not  substantial;  now  institutional 
decisions  on  functionality,  systems,  and  vendors  can  result  in  savings  of 
millions  of  dollars  over  a  few  years.  If  these  decisions  are  left  to  low 
echelon  managers,  often  with  little  technical  savvy,  the  college  runs  a 
grave  risk. 

The  re  are  several  hallmarks  of  good  management.  There  should  be  sufficient 
capacity  and  appropriate  functionality.  Clear  management  reports  should 
inoicate  performance  levels,  costs,  and  usage  statistics.  An  effective 
plan  should  be  based  on  an  analysis  of  current  capacity  and  a  detailed 
assessment  of  future  needs.  Telecommunications  requirements  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  institutional  planning.  Information  systems  plans  and 
telecommunications  plans  must  go  hand-in-hand. 

Surpris  iiigiy ,  even  with  relatively  simple  telecommunications  systems  there 
may  be  signif'cant  hidden  costs.  Telephone  circuit  installation  costs  may 
may  come  from  departmental  budgets  rather  than  the  central  telecommunica- 
tions budget.  Local  area  networks  and  data  communications  for  departmental 
computers  rarely  show  up  as  a  telecommunications  cost  —  and  personnel 
costs  for  supporting  data  networks  may  be  buried  in  departmental  budgets  as 
well  as  the  budget  for  computing  services.  Cabling  is  probably  done  by 
facilities,  and  equipment  may  be  procured  from  operating  funds  or  even 
supplies  budgets. 
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As  telecommunications  technology  advances,  the  college  needs  some  one  or 
some  group  who  keeps  informed  and  is  able  to  make  technical  judgments.  Yea 
undoubtedly  have  specialists  with  expertise  in  specific  areas  but  perhaps 
lack  a  technical  specialist  to  provide  consultation  to  management.  Tech- 
nical expertise  is  increasingly  important  as  telecommunications  functions 
grow  and  as  options  expand. 

Telecommunications  for  an  institution  must  be  viewed  o*^  a  global,  strategic 
issue.  Dealing  with  vendors,  for  instance,  is  becoming  increasingly  com- 
plicated. Not  on^y  are  there  more  vendors  out  there,  but  the  systems  being 
offered  are  mo^'e  complex.  Multi-vendor  environments  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly common,  and  with  them  comes  the  requirement  for  more  expertise 
in  understanding  how  different  products  relate  and  how  to  establish  perfor- 
mance criteria.  Someone  needs  to  understand  the  entire  telecommunications 
system,  for  the  entire  institution,  in  order  to  make  the  most  intelligent 
decisions  regarding  specific  applications  for  specific  users.  In  a  well- 
managed  telecommi^.^cat ions  function,  there  is  a  central  office  to  handle 
vendor  relations. 

Telecommunications  is  sophisticated  stuff.  Properly  made,  a  procurement 
decision  involves  evaluating  the  need,  identifying  all  suitable  products, 
developing  selection  criteria,  performing  a  financial  analysis  of  return  on 
investment,  preparing  an  RFP,  evaluating  vendors  and  their  ability  to 
service  the  equipment,  supervising  installation,  etc.  These  are  not  t.  sks 
for  amateurs,  no  matter  how  well-informed  they  may  be.  And  even  if  there 
are  professionals  within  user  departments  to  perform  these  activities, 
decisions  cannot  be  made  in  isolation.  New  systems  must  be  compatible  with 
existing  systems,  and  management  should  be  alert  for  ways  to  share 
resources.  Decentralized  management  can  lead  to  duplication  and  costly 
attempts  to  interface  products  with  different  technologies  and  from  dif- 
ferent vendors. 

It  is  obviously  one  thing  to  lay  out  the  possible  problems  with  your 
current  telecommunications  management.  It  is  quite  another  to  tell  you  how 
to  solve  them.  It  would  be  an  oversimplification  to  suggest  that  there  is 
one  ideal  answer  to  fit  every  college  and  university.  Institutional  pre- 
ferences for  centralized  versus  decentralized  operation,  existing  organiza- 
tional structures,  size,  magnitude  and  types  of  telecommunications  require- 
ments —  all  of  these  are  major  factors  in  developing  an  appropriate  tele- 
communications function.     But  I  can  suggest  a  few  ideal  guidelines. 

As  with  computing,  it  is  important  to  establish  fundamental  criteria  to  be 
used  in  evaluating  a  technology,  a  project,  or  a  system.  No  matter  how 
appealing  a  technical  solution  may  be,  it  should  not  be  implemented  unless 
it  serves  the  functional  needs  of  the  institution.  There  are  four  criteria 
to  keep  in  mind : 

o  Effectiveness:  Doing  the  right  thing 

o  Efficiency:  Doing  the  thing  right 

o  Volume:  Getting  the  most  out  with  the  least  in 

o  Value:  Progress  towards  objectives 

Every  purchase  of  telecommunications  equipment  and  service,  and  every 
decision  that  bears  on  telecommunications  in  any  way,  must  be  evaluated  as 
a  business  decision.  There  must  be  reporting  and  planning  processes  that 
ensure  a  business  approach. 
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For  effective,  eff'  ent,  valuable  telecommunications,  the  institution  must 
have     a    coherent  estment  policy  based  on  careful    analysis    of  needs, 

adequate  planning,  building  upon  institutional  strategic  plans,  clear 
priorities,  and  effective  coordination.  These  are  the  hallmark  of  a  sound 
telecommunications  organization,  just  as  they  are  the  halln^ark  of  a  sound 
management  information  systems  organization. 

Developing  the  Business  Plan 

In  the  corpo'-ate  world,  any  operational  function  as  important  as  telecom- 
munications would  be  guided  by  a  formal  business  plsn.  This  plan  indicates 
the  basic  goals  and  obje  .ives  to  be  achieved,  the  strategy  to  be  followed, 
the  organization,  the  resources  required  (and  revenues  generated),  and  the 
criteria  to  be  used  to  evaluate  effectiveness.  I  think  we  all  recognize 
that  higher  education  must  be  administered  as  a  business,  and  telecommuni- 
cations in  higher  educat  ion  is  just  as  viable  a  candidate  for  bus  iness 
planning  as  in  business.  There  are  several  overriding  issues  which  should 
be  included  in  the  Telecommunications  Business  Plan. 

No  progress  in  telecommunications  can  be  accomplished  without  first  esta- 
blishing an  institutional  commitment  to  effective  telecommunications. 
Institutional  commitment  begins  at  the  top.  Senior  manag»jment  mast  become 
involved.  One  possible  way  to  develop  an  effective  institutional  commit- 
ment is  to  establish  a  Telecommunications  Task  Force  made  up  of  senior 
deans  and  chaired  by  the  Vice  President  of  Information  Systems  or  the  Vice 
President  of  Administration.  Perhaps  another  vice  president  or  two  should 
also  be  included.  This  Task  Force  should  include  technical  experts  and 
representatives  of  user  groups.  The  committee  should  be  constituted  in 
such  a  way  that  the  members  include  technical  savvy  but  are  not  committed 
to  incumbent  technolDgy.  The  issue  is  to  meet  current  and  project  needs, 
not  to  continue  current  practices. 

Another  way  to  achieve  an  institutional  commitment  is  to  hire  £  consultant 
who  reports  to  the  President  or  a  senior  vice  president  to  review  the 
institution's  telecommunications  needs  and  systems.  Many  institutions  feel 
that  the  objectivity  of  an  outsider  is  worth  the  investment.  If  you 
already  have  an  experienced  telecommunications  expert  within  your  organiza- 
tion with  a  broad  view  of  institutional  operations,  he  or  she  can  be  the 
focal   point  for  the  process.     The  who  is  less  important  than  the  what . 

In  any  event,  an  institutional-wide  review  of  telecommunications  may  well 
encounter  resistance.  There  are  probably  several  local  telecommunications 
projects  already  in  place  —  local  minicomputer  systems  and  local  area 
networks;  perhaps  even  a  telephone  switch  —  and  their  managers  will  be 
strongly  committed  to  these  operations.  An  institutional  review  of  tele- 
communications represents  a  threat,  perceived  equally  strongly  by  those 
whose  operations  have  been  working  effectively  as  by  those  who  have 
developed  inefficient  management  empires.  But  strong  and  supoortive  senior 
management  involvement  can  simultaneously  highlight  the  importance  of  this 
reviaw  process  and  ease  understandable  tensions  among  telecommunications 
personnel . 

The  objectives  of  this  review  are  to  identify  all  telecommunications 
functions,  to  evaluate  costs  and  performance,  effectiveness,  staffing, 
etc.,  and  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  future  expansion  and  capital 
investment*      Inventory  current  activities,     systems,  and  needs.    The  first 
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step  in  such  a  review  is  to  inventory  7II  existing  telecommunications  and 
systems,  even  those  not  supported  by  advanced  technology.  This  will  in- 
volve reviewing  phone  call  records  and  bills,  data  networks,  communications 
traffic  volume,  performance  reports,  man-hours  reported  in  support  of 
telecommunications,  etc  Even  if  the  institution  currently  uses  Centrex,  a 
surprising  amount  of  data  can  be  collected  and  analyzed  from  data  tapes 
which  can  be  provided  by  the  telephone  company  which  details  each  call 
made  • 

The  entire  communications  structure  within  the  institution  must  be 
reviewed.  A  realistic  and  accurate  assessment  includes  not  only  electronic 
telecommunications  but  communications  of  all  types.  There  may  well  be 
areas  lacking  electronic  communications  which  ought  lo  be  supported  by 
technology.  Changes  in  the  regulatory  climate  and  technological  innovation 
have  had  a  profound  affect  on  office  operations,  data  sharing,  and 
computing.  Offices  which  physically  exchange  data  by  diskette  or  paper 
muse  be  evaluated  as  part  of  the  communications  review. 

As  a  part  of  this  review  process,  look  for  redundant  communication  networks 
where  multiple  circuits  run  along  parallel  paths  or  where  two  or  more 
systems  orovide  similar,  or  identical,  services.  Look  for  idle  or  under- 
utilized resources,  phone  lines  or  computers  that  are  operating  well  below 
capacity  for  no  apparent  reason.  Look  for  old  technologies  that  might  be 
candidates  fcr  enhancement  or  upgrade  to  ensure  that  you  are  getting  the 
best  performance  for  your  dollar. 

Establish  the  t ^tal  bill  for  telecommunications,  including  dollars  spent  in 
specific  user  areas  which  users  may  be  reluctant  to  acknowledge.  That 
physics  lab  with  the  sophisticated  local  network  cannot  be  ignored  any  more 
than  the  bookstore  computing  system  or  the  automated  library  network.  Vol 
cannot  make  accurate  evaluations  for  cost/benefits  without  complete  infor- 
mation. 

After  completing  the  review  of  current  activities,  systems,  and  needs, 
reassess  them  in  terms  of  current  technology.  Be  careful  in  this  review  to 
not  be  taken  with  the  glamor  of  new  technology  for  itself.  Except  in  its 
specific  research  context,  higher  education  institutions  should  not  typi- 
cally be  in  the  forefront  of  experimentation.  Few  colleges  or  universit-i*^3 
have  an  R&D  budget  in  terms  of  their  own  operation.  Keep  the  actual  ne:?ds 
of  your  institution  always  in  mind.  Do  not  choose  fiber  optics  unless  it 
is  really  what  is  needed  to  meet  institutional  objectives.  Keep  in  mind, 
however,  the  overall  direction  of  the  technology.  Centrex  may  appear  less 
expensive  today  than  a  private  branch  exchange,  but  analysis  of  future 
costs  and  expected  reliability  may  well  suggest  that  investment  in  one  or 
more  switches  is  justified. 

After  these  inventories  and  assessments,  the  task  force  or  the  consultant 
or  the  des  ignated  te lecommuni cat  ions  manager ,  in  conjunct  ion  wi  th  the 
telecommunications  experts,  must  work  closely  with  the  institutional  stra- 
tegic planning  team.  Telecommunications  planning,  like  information  systems 
planning,  cannot  work  independently  of  strategic  planning.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  discover  during  a  review  of  institutional  needs  for  information 
systems  and  telecommunications  that  the  institutional  strategic  plan  is 
inadequate.  The  role  of  computing  in  instruction,  especially,  is  often 
ill-defined;  and  that  role  has  profound  impact  on  both  information  systems 
planning  and  costs,     and  on  telecommunications  activities.      If  the  college 
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plans  a  widespread,  integrated  office  automation  environment,  with  powerful 
decision  support  systems,  it  must  prepare  for  it  in  the  telecommunications 
plan  • 

A  good  technique  for  getting  t!ie  telecommunications  function  organized  is 
to  develop  a  short-term  telecommunications  improvement  plan,  a  stabiliza- 
tion plan,  if  you  will.  Determine  an  interim  organization  tor  the  telecom- 
munications function,  and  decide  who  will  be  assigned  to  it  and  where  it 
will  report.  This  may  require  adding  new  personnel  or  reassigning 
personnel.  If  the  institution  lacks  qualified  technical  personnel,  it  is 
especially  important  to  get  started  quickly  because  finding  and/or  training 
technical  peo'>le  is  a  long  process. 

This  short-term  plan  should  focus  on  service  problem-  —  pain  points  within 
the  organization.  This  may  include  both  inadequate  service  to  users  and 
high  costs  which  can  be  quickly  reduced.  It  is  probable  that  a  good 
inventory  of  current  activities  revealed  areas  of  concern,  areas  with 
excessive  downtime  or  inadequate  capacity.  Addressing  these  concerns, 
while  reducing  costs,  will  gain  quick  credibility  for  the  project. 
Usually,  a  little  good  management  coupled  with  senior-level  commitment  can 
make  significant  progress  in  six  months,  and  will  convince  doubters  of  both 
the  degree  of  institutional  commitment  and  the  worth  of  the  process. 

It  is  important  during  these  first  months  to  identify  goals  which  can  be 
met  and  to  establish  credibility.  Keep  commitments  within  reason.  Iden- 
tify clearly  what  goals  will  be  met  publicize  the  successes.  A  part  of 
this  short-term  telecommunications  improvement  program  is  to  develop  a 
long-term  plan.  This  plan  should  address  goals  and  objectives,  priorities, 
organization,  time-lines,  strategies,  and  resource  requirements.  This 
short-term  program  should  be  a  model  for  the  on-going  activity.  Success  in 
the  short-cerm  plan  is  the  best  groundwork  for  long-term  success;  but 
problems  in  the  short-term  mean  problems  in  the  long-term. 

Implementing  the  Organization 

The  f  inal  step  in  the  Telecommunications  Project  is  establishing  and  imple- 
menting ail  ongoing  organisation  to  support  and  manage  telecommunications. 
The  Task  Force,  or  a  senior  management  figure  who  has  been  given  responsi- 
bility, should  prepare  recommendations  for  a  long-term  management  organiza- 
tion for  telecommunications.  Part  of  the  task  is  to  establish  good  rapport 
with  all  user  areas,  and  the  long-term  management  structure  must  fit  both 
the  institutional  culture  and  ensure  high  user  confidence.  The  long-term 
management  structure  for  telecommunications  should  reflect  strong  cendal 
control  or  support  substantial  departmental  automony  as  appropriate.  But  I 
strongly  advise  that  decision  process  for  telecommunications  reside  in  a 
single  group  with  the  resources,  authority,  and  expertise  to  make  them. 

The  ideal  telecommunications  organization  is  centralized.  All  telecommuni- 
cations issues  should  be  handled  in  one  office,  and  these  issues  include 
planning,  engineering,  performance,  operations,  maintenance,  and  procure- 
ment for  both  telephones  and  data  communications.  In  addition,  it  has  top- 
level  visibility  ideally  with  a  direct  reporting  relationship  to  senior 
institutional  management.  Telecommunications  is  a  critical  and  expensive 
business.  There  must  be  a  good  on-going  planning  process,  and  management 
and     budget  controls  to  ensure  that  decisions  are  made  and  implemented  in  a 
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cost-effective  manner.  The  telecommunications  office  must  not  only  handle 
the  day-to-day  mechanics  of  running  your  systems  and  switches  and  networks, 
it  must  also  provide  a  support  structure  for  the  entire  institution's 
communicat  ions  purchases . 

This  management  structure  (Telecommunications  Department  is  a  good  working 
name)  should  have  responsibility  for  pl^inning,  for  implementation,  and  for 
operation  of  all  institutional  telecommunications.  It  should  be  headed  by 
a  Manager  of  Telecommunications  who  should  be  a  senior  person  within  your 
institution,  on  a  par  with  the  Manager  of  Information  S>stems,  reporting  to 
a  Vice  President.  During  the  start-up  phase,  particularly  if  the  institu- 
tion expects  to  make  a  heavy  capital  investment,  this  manager  might  report 
even  directly  to  the  President  of  the  College.  The  key  is  to  ensure  that 
the  telecommunications  function  reports  at  a  high  enough  leve^  to  receive 
the  visibility  and  support  it  needs  from  senior  management. 
The  individual  serving  as  Manager  must  be  thoroughly  knowledgeable  of  tele- 
communications tecnnology.  But  she  or  he  must  be  far  more  than  a 
technician.  The  Manager  serves  as  part  of  the  institutional  planning  team, 
and  must  be  involved  in  making  and  implementing  college  policy,,  There  are 
very  few  trained  telecomn.un  icat  ions  managers  around  —  heuce  the  job  often 
falls  to  the  Manager  or  Information  Systems.  This  is  fine,  as  long  as  the 
Information  Systems  people  recognize  that  Telecommunications  is  mure  than 
Data  Communications  and  give  it  the  prestige  and  weight  it  deserves.  I 
recommend  that,  even  if  a  common  person  serves  as  both  managers,  the  tele- 
communications department  remain  distinct  from  the  information  systems 
department . 

The  Telecommunications  Department  handles  all  maintenance,  operations,  and 
engineering  for  telecommunications.  It  provides  technical  support  for  all 
telecommunications,  including  preparing  specifications  and  configurations, 
managing  acquisitions  and  systems  implementation,  and  providing  operational 
support  and  maintenance.  In  addition,  it  should  provide  regular  reports  to 
users  on  performance  and  administrative  reports  as  they  are  needed  for 
planning,  cost  evaluatio\i,  and  chargebacks  and  budgeting. 

There  must  be  on-going  long-range  pianning  processes  to  ensure  that  tele- 
c  :)mmunicat  ions  services  meet  future  needs.  A  regular  cost/benefit  evalua- 
tion process,  technology  assessments,  a  lutures  planning  function  •  :> 
anticipate  new  needs  and  new  products,  and  ri»gularly  updated  capacity  plans 
are  the  essential  elements. 

There  should  also  be  a  mechanisms  for  monitoring  performance  and  costs  of 
telecommunications  and  for  reporting  relevant  information  to  user 
departments  and  to  senior  management.  Telecommunications  is  no  different 
from  any  other  business  function;  without  good  controls  there  is  no  way  of 
evaluating  ef feet iven ess  and  improv ing  efficiency. 

Most  importantly,  the  Telecommunications  Services  Department  must  be  pre- 
pared to  provide  effective  user  1 iaison ,  working  with  users  to  resolve 
problems,  to  prepare  feasibility  studies  for  enhancements  and  new  applica- 
tions, and  to  assist  the  users  in  all  phases  of  planning  and  operation. 
All  the  control  mechanisms  and  management  structures  in  the  world  can  be 
rendered  ineffective  by  a  lack  of  cooperation.  This  user  liaison  function 
will  be  especially  critical  with  information  systems  personnel,  both 
administrative  and  academic.  There  can  be  no  faster  way  to  vitiate  the 
effectiveness     of  the  Telecommunications  Services  Department  than     to  have 
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the  instructors  and  researchers  using  computing  frustrated  because  of  non- 
responsive  attitudes.  Despite  the  obvious  overlap,  or  more  likely  because 
of  it,  coifiputing  people  of  Leu  have  the  greatest  distrust  of  telecoiumuni  ca- 
tions pfi^ple. 


Building  on  the  Telecommunications  Organization 

Telecommunications  is  expensive.  A  hij^her  educational  institution  can 
easily  spend  one  percent  of  its  total  budget  on  telecommunications  —  thir, 
can  amount  to  millions  of  dollars  in  the  larger  universities.  But  dereg- 
ulation has  opened  the  door  for  a  very  interesting  possibility  for  fi- 
nancing the  institution's  telecommunications  bill.  Think  about  your  insti- 
tution, its  physical  layout  and  clienteles,  and  its  place  in  the  larger 
community.  You  have  new  opportunities  to  plug  into  national  networks,  to 
take  advantage  of  consortia  developing  TV  courses,  and  to  get  closer  to 
your  sister  institutions  in  your  city  and  state. 

Colleges  and  universities  which  provide  dormitory  housing  for  students  or 
staff  can  now  provioe  telecommunications  service;  for  their  residents. 
Simply  put,  it  means  that  the  university  can  become  the  telephone  company 
for  the  people  living  in  university  housing.  Obviously  there  is  extra  cost 
in  wiring  the  dormitories  and  providing  service,  but  charges  to  students 
can  help  pay  off  both  the  incremental  additional  costs  and  some  of  the 
initial  capital  outlay  for  campus  switches  and  systems. 

As  you  confront  the  issues  of  te  lecomm'in  i  cat  ions ,  and  the  need  for  telecom- 
munications planning,  you  will  quickly  realize  that  the  best  time  to  pre- 
pare the  physica  )lant  for  telecommunications  is  when  it  is  built,  or 
reraodeled.  You  si»ould  never  let  any  building  renovation  project  occur 
without  a  thorough  review  of  your  telecommunications  capabilities  and 
plans . 

Especially  when  buildings  are  being  remodeled,  consider  integrating  voice, 
data,  video,  and  image  data.  Security  systems,  fire  deteccion  systems,  and 
energy  management  sy^^cems  are  all  part  of  the  school's  telecommunications 
activitie  .  Consider  creating  what  are  often  called  '*Smart  Buildings'* 
which  come  ec^uipped  with  cabling   for  all  telecommunicat  i  o  ^s  functions. 


Summary 


In  the  near  future,  most  traditional  directors  of  Ma^ageme^c  Information 
Systems  will  be  required  to  become  deeply  involved  ?n  lecomnun icat ions , 
and  often  will  be  expected  to  provide  the  same  .  /rshio  and  Management 
that  they  have  traditional  provided  in  data  processing.  You  car  not  get 
started  too  eaily.  Whatever  the  organizational  and  political  environments 
which  prevail  within  your  organization,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  go  back  to 
your  schools  and  begin  to  address  your  telecommunications.  Meet  with 
appropriate  management;  assume  the  role  of  telecommunications  manager  or 
meet  with  her;  begin  identifying  current  problems;  and  begin  planning. 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS  AT  A  TWO-YEAR  COLLEGE 

Gord  .*  G.  Mathezer 

Mount  Royal  College 

Abstract:  Up  until  a  year  ago  telecommunications  at  Mount  Royal  College 
consisted  of  the  ucual  telephone  service  plus  a  relatively  small  number  of 
asynchronous  terminals  being  connected  directly  to  mainframe  computers. 

The  situation  has  changed  dramatically  because  of  new  telecommunications 
requirements  such  as: 

*a  major  expansion  project  that  will  double  the  physical  size  of  the  College; 
*the  creation  of  other  teaching  locations  within  the  city  that  are  distant  from 
the  main  campus: 

*the  cooperative  development  and  delivery  of  CML/CAI  programs  by  the 

province's  colleges  using  telecommunication  facilities; 
*the  need  to  link  the  province's  colleges  for  the  purposes  of  exchanging 

messages  and  files; 
*the  growing  tendency  for  staff  and  faculty  to  work  out  of  their  homes;  and 
*the  increasing  need  to  interconnect  on-campus  micros. 

This  paper  describes  the  College's  response  to  the  above  sudden  increase  in 
telecommunications  requirements.  Specific  topics  covered  include:  (1)  a 
summary  of  the  telecommunications  service  requirements;  (2)  an  evaluation 
of  the  available  technologies  and  alternatives  to  meet  these  requirements;  (3) 
the  basic  design/selection  decisions;  and  (4)  a  description  of  the  woikdone 
to  date,  the  lessons  learned,  and  the  work  remaining. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Mount  Royal  Col'ege  (MRC)  is  a  2  year  post-secondary  institution  m  Calgary,  Alberta  The  city's 
population  13  about  630.000.  and  in  addition  to  MRC.  there  is  a  University  and  an  Institution  of 
Technology  serving  a  total  population  base  of  about  1  million 

At  present  the  College  has  approximately  4600  FTE  students  To  allow  for  added  emphasis  on 
Technology  and  Community  Services  there  is  a  $60  million  expansion  program  underway.  This  should 
nearly  double  the  student  population  by  1988-89.  and  presents  major  challenges  and  opportunities 

One  of  the  major  challenges  has  been  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  communication  strategy 
To  understand  the  scope  and  the  nature  of  the  challenge  it  is  best  to  look  at  FIG.  1  which  shows  the 
MRC  network "  in  1 984-85  At  that  time,  the  network '  consisted  of  very  little  more  than  a  number  of 
terminals  connected  directly  to  two  mainframes  via  a  front-end  switch  (PACX)  As  a  result  of  new 
program  initiatives  the  College  was  soon  faced  with  the  requirement  to  provide  communication 
services  in  the  following  key  areas 

•  Linking  of  personal  computers  (PC)  within  classrooms  and  across  the  campus 

•  Connecting  distant  terminals  to  the  mainframe,  that  were  no  longer  within  the  range  of  direct  wiring 

•  Providing  links  to  other  towns/cities  for  the  purpose  of  remote  course  delivery  (CML-type) 

•  Connecting  on-campus  facilities  and  users  to  a  newly  establishpci  consortium  dedicated  to  the 
development  of  computer  assisted  learning  and  located  at  a  distant  point  in  Calgary 

•  Providing  acces;5  to  the  mam  campus'  computing  facilities  from  the  recently  established  Downtown 
Campus 

•  Providing  specific  technical  direction  to  the  architects  working  on  the  College  expansion  Since  the 
expansion  also  incorporates  major  renovations,  a  comprehensive  networking  strategy  and  plan  had 
to  be  developed  that  would  facilitate  the  introduction  of  new  technologies  throughout  the  entire 
College  for  many  years  to  come 

•  Providing  electronic  mail  and  messaging  services  between  Mount  Royal  and  other  post-secondary 
educational  institutions  in  the  city,  in  the  province,  in  Canada  and  on  the  international  scene 

•  Unking  mainframe  computers  at  high  speeds  o  Providing  off-site  back-up  for  the  increasing  number 
of  on-line  systems  via  communication  facilities 

•  Providing  easy  access  to  public  data  bases 

The  requirements  for  new  services  have  been  and  are  occurring  at  a  very  rapid  rate  \/e  have  had  to 
find  an  orderly  and  effective  way  of  moving  from  a  very  primitive  to  an  up-to-date  and  sophisticated 
communication  environment  very  quickly 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  what  we  did  and  why.  in  order  to  meet  the  above  challenges  It 
concentrates  on  design  issues,  alternate  technologies,  management  issues,  and  on  installation  specifics 
Hopefully,  it  will  assist  people  and  institutions  currently  traveling  a  similar  path,  and  also  those  who  are 
yet  to  cons.der  these  issues. 

WHY  A  NETWORKING  STRATEGY? 

The  mam  reasons  for  regarding  communications/neL  rking  strategy  absolutely  critical  to  attaining 
College  objectives  are 

•  Easy  and  effective  access  \or  students/staff/faculty  to  computing  and  communications  services  is 
(and  will  increasingly  become)  essential  The  network  :s  the  means  of  delivering  such  services 

•  The  ability  for  staff/students/faculty  to  communicate  electronically  within  the  campus,  the  city,  the 
province,  the  nation  and  the  world  :s  also  becoming  an  increasingly  necessary  part  of  being  able  to 
do  a  good  job.  The  network  is  the  means  of  providing  such  a  capability 

•  The  growing  decentralization  of  computing  facilities  at  the  College  makes  the  ability  to  interconnect 
users,  and  to  exchange  data  between  computers  more  and  more  essential  The  network  provides 
such  a  capability. 

•  The  networking  strategy  defines  the  nature  of  the  cabling  plant  in  a  building  Once  the  wires  are 
embedded  in  the  structure,  changes  and  additions  are  very  costly  Hence  it  is  desirable  to  design  a 
cabl.ng  plant  that  will  serve  the  College  well  even  in  the  face  of  technological  changes  over  the 
years. 

•  The  data  and  information  available  from  our  co  mputers  attain  their  true  value,  when  they  are  shared, 
transmitted,  exchanged  or  conveyed.  Without  a  commun  ication  network  that  would  not  be  possible 

•  V  hout  a  communications  strategy,  the  increasing  demand  for  communications  services  may  be 
fulfilled  by  the  future  implementation  of  incompatible  devices,  services,  and  networks  Any  opportu- 
nity to  eventually  integrate  voice,  data  and  video  services  would  be  lost,  and  major  inefficiencies 
would  result 
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3.)   FUNCTIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 


Although  the  primary  and  most  pressing  needs  were  initially  to  provide  effective  communication 
services  within  the  main  campus,  it  did  not  take  very  long  to  realize  that  external  communications 
needs  had  to  be  considered  at  the  same  time  We  needed  a  complete  solution  One  that  provided  for 
present  and  future  needs,  one  that  could  eventually  provide  data,  voice  and  video  services  in  an 
integrated  form  We  wanted  to  cover  a  range  of  distances  (from  very  short  to  very  long)  wi*h  our 
network  The  existing  investment  in  commui  iications  facilities  had  to  be  protected  We  were  hoping  to 
use  identical  software/user  interface  at  all  levels  (from  classroom  to  international  networks)  We 
wanted  to  ensure  conformance  to  ISO  standards  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  future  of  a  potentially 
very  large  investment 

Asa  first  step  in  the  study,  the  functional  requirements  were  expressed  in  user  or  application  oriented 
terms  The  emphasis  was  on  data  communications,  since  a  good  voice  network  was  already  m  place 
The  result  was  the  list  below 

•  Asynchronous  terminal  (i  e  VTlOO-type)  access  to  mainframes,  minis  and  micros  for  timesharing 
services 

•  Electronic  Mail  Service  within  the  campus  and  to  other  post-secondary  institutions 

•  CML/CAI  and  graphics  development  o'^  mainframes  and  download  to  micros 

•  File  exchange  between  micros  and  mainframes,  and  between  micros  and  micros 

•  Easy  access  to  common  software  (wherever  located)  in  timesharing  mode  (Spreadsheet,  WR  Statistics) 

•  Word  and  text  processing 

•  Access  to  transaction  driven  administrative  applications 

•  Remote  course  delivery  (CML/CAI)  via  links  to  external  networks 

•  Printer,  disk,  and  other  resource  sharing 

•  Public  DB' access 

•  Access  to  computers  of  other  institutions  and  organizations  via  packet  switched  external  data 
communication  services 

•  Connection(1)of- 

-  Mainframes  and  minis  (at  high  speeds) 

-  Micros  and  micro-nets  to  mainframes  and  each  other 

-  Dissimilar  micros  to  mainframes  and  each  other 

-  Dissimilar  mainframes  to  each  other 

-  Terminals  (synch  and  asynch.)  to  mainfiames  and  minis 

-  Off-campus,  city  sites  to  mainframes  and  minis 

-  Common  wide  area  networks  (SNA.  DATAPAC/INSTITUTIONS.  DATABANKS) 

-  Devices  operating  at  different  speeds 

-  Terminals,  micros  to  shared  printers,  disks  etc. 

-  Modem  pools  (dial-in/out  service) 

-  Intelligent  copiers 

•  Delivery  of  computing/communication  services  to  every  office,  classroom,  and  study  area 

•  Provision  of  a  data-lmk  to  SL/1  voice  PBX 

•  Provision  of  accounting,  traffic  monitoring,  usage  statistics,  and  troubleshooting  information 

•  Protection  of  sensitive  data 

•  Voice  communication  between  on-campus  users,  and  voice  links  to  most  locations  in  the  world 

•  Dictation 

•  Teleconferencing 

•  Facsimile  transmission/reception 

•  Attachment  of  RS232  compatible  devices 

•  Provision  for  a  minimum  200%  growth  m  traffic  and  the  number  of  workstations 

•  Accommodation  of  concurrent  users,  who  may  be  working  with  several  applications  simultaneously 

•  Ability  to  run  common  PC  software  on  the  local  portion  of  the  network 

(1)  All  'Connections  imply  file  exchange/sharing  initially,  and  program-to-program  communication 
later  (interoperability  not  just  physical  connection) 
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4.  )  KEY  ASSUMPTIONS 

It  became  evident  eorly  m  the  study  that  we  would  have  to  deal  with  a  number  of  uncertainties,  such  as 
the  nature  of  the  use  of  the  network,  and  the  impact  of  new  technological  developments  during  the  next 
5  to  20  years  To  deal  with  them,  the  following  working  assumptions  were  made 

•  The  planning  period  is  3  to  5  years  for  the  initial  installation  Beyond  that  there  will  be  a  need  for 
reengineering.  which  should  be  facilitated  by  building  in  flexibility  now 

•  The  communication  network  will  be  required  to  serve  one  main  geographical  location  with  links  to 
satellite  locations  during  the  planning  period. 

•  There  will  be  one  computer  centre  for  large,  mainframe  equipment  Mini  and  micro  computers  may 
be  located  as  appropriate  High  speed  interconnections  of  all  computers  will  be  essential 

•  Audio,  video  and  data  traffic  will  be  handled  by  separate  networks  during  the  planning  period 
Therefore,  users  may  have  to  work  with  several  terminals  (one  for  each  type  of  traffic) 

•  The  source  of  audio  and  video  input  will  be  other  than  the  computing  network  (e  g  library) 

•  Access  to  outside  services,  data  bases,  other  organizations  and  institutions  will  be  essential 

•  The  network  will  be  constructed  to  perm  it  easy  and  free  access  for  all  faculty,  staff  and  students  to  all 
of  the  services 

•  The  network  will  be  under  single,  unified  management,  and  will  conform  to  accepted  international 
standards 

•  Only  proven  and  existing  technology  will  be  used 

•  The  present  SL-1  PBX  will  be  retained  for  handling  voice  communications  (it  may  be  expanded  in 
size) 

•  Since  future  requirements  are  hard  to  predict  flexibility,  and  adaptability  are  critical,  and  will  be 
provided  for  wherever  possible 

5.  )  CONCEPTUAL  DESIGN 

We  hoped  to  design  a  network  that  would  be  gracefully  upgradable  throughout  the  life  of  the  new 
buildings.  Here  gracefully  means  the  ability  to  adapt  and  to  accommodate  changes  in  size,  technology 
etc..  and  the  ability  to  provide  satisfactory  return  on  investment  for  each  generation  of  installed 
components.  Thus  the  network  was  designed  for  maximum  flexibility,  but  also  for  sharing,  coordination 
and  effective  management 

The  objectives  were  to  permit  every  workstation/user  free  and  easy  access  to  all  of  the  network's 
services  atany  time,  and  to  permit  the  addition  of  Pew  services  at  minimum  additional  cost  Consequently, 
the  network  was  designed  to  accommodate 

-  Volume  increases  (more  terminals,  more  location?;,  more  computers,  more  traffic,  higher  speeds  etc  ) 

-  New  devices  (new  terminals,  computers,  networks  different  traffK  types  etc  ) 

-  New  functions  (voice/data  integration,  program-to-prog'^am  communication,  document/file  exchange, 
dictation,  teleconferencing,  intelligent  copiers  etc  ) 

-  Incorporation  of  video  (and  broadband)  technology 

-  Incorporation  of  emerging  international  standards  -  Relocation  of  users/workstations 

-  Organizational  changes 

-  Etc 

This  will  be  accomplished  by 

-  installing  a  common  backbone  or  mam  network 

-  prewiring  every  office,  classroom,  study  area  etc.  for  all  three  major  service  types 

-  allowing  for  200%  growth  in  size,  speed  and  volume 

-  using  international  standard  hardware  interfaces  to  devices,  networks,  computers  etc 

-  dealing  with  a  vendor  committed  to  providing  international  standard  software 

-  selecting  a  technology  that  allows  incremental  or  gradual  growth 

-  building  in  '  hooks  '  or  "bridges"  to  potential  future  functions/applications 

-  setting  the  objective  of  network-independence  (i  e.  applications  that  do  not  depend  on  specific 
features  of  the  network) 

-  using  identical  software  and  hardware  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  network  (classroom,  building, 
campus) 

-  building-in  provisions  for  isolating  network  segments  from  each  otherfor  purposes  of  traffic  manage- 
ment and  security 

-  selecting  a  technology  that  provides  proven  "gateways"  to  other  networks 

-  delivering  high.  CPU-level  speeds  to  every  work  location 

-  allowing  for  a  variety  of  trrnsmission  media  (coax,  fiber  optics,  twisted  pair) 
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-  permitting  the  connection  of  devices  based  on  diverse  technologies 

-  selecting  a  proven  technology,  supported  by  a  well  established  vendor  who  can  be  relied  upon  to 
remam  at  the  forefront  of  technology 

As  will  be  shown  in  section  (6).  the  alternate  approaches  considered  vwere 

-  INTEGRATED  VOICE/DATA  SWITCH  (IVDS) 

-  DATA  SWITCH  (DS) 

-  LOCAL  AREA  NETWORK  (LAN) 

The  baseboard  LAN  approach  was  selected,  with  the  understanding  that  it  would  be  gradually  up- 
graded to  broadband,  following  5  (or  more)  years  of  operation  As  shown  in  FIG  3.  the  chosen 
architecture  consists  of  several  carefully  linked  networks  in  recognition  of  the  variety  of  needs  to  be 
served  There  is  a  central,  mam  network  or  backbone,  servicing  most  of  the  on-campus  users  There 
are  specialized  subnetworks  servicing  special  users  (eg  PCs.  CAD/CAM  etc)  The  voice  network 
remains  as  in  FIG .  1  and  is  not  shown  here  Finally,  there  are  a  variety  of  gateways  linking  the  College 
network  to  a  variety  of  external  locations  and  network  architectures  Other  design  features,  with 
special  emphasis  on  flexibility,  are  summarized  below 

•  FIG  1  depicts  the  present  communication  network  at  the  College  FIG  3  shows  the  conceptual 
design  for  the  proposed  network  Itconsistsof  a  mam  network'  or  "backbone'  to  which  a  practically 
unlimited  number  and  type  of  devices  and  subnetworks  may  be  interfaced 

•  To  extend  the  length  of  the  network  and  to  cover  rdditional  locations,  one  network  segment  may  be 
connected  to  another  via  transceivers  and  repeaters 

•  Devices  of  established  types  may  be  added  or  relocated  incrementally,  by  simply  plugging  '  into  the 
backbone  at  the  appropriate  spot  (accomplished  by  wiring  all  offices,  classrooms,  study  spaces  etc 

for  data,  voice  and  video  service) 

•  New.  as  yet  unknown,  devices,  will  be  accommodated  if  they  conf  i;  m  to  ISO -standards  and  a  soon  as 
the  vendor  provides  the  necessary  interfaces,  The  fact  that  the  vendor  has  already  interfaced  a  wide 
variety  of  devices,  and  that  it  is  committed  to  ISO  standards  gives  the  College  reasonable  assurance 

•  New  types  of  functions  (3  g.  video)  require  new  cabling  (e  g  broadband)  which  would  replace  or  be 
in  addition  to  the  backbone'  Bridges'  allow  for  the  gradual  introduction  of  such  new  services, 
without  disrupting  the  existing  network  Bridges '  also  serve  to  isolate  segments,  thereby  increasing 
privacy  and  traffic  handling  capacity 

•  Increased  speed  ana  traffic  requirements  must  be  accommodated  by  the  built-in  spare  capacity  of 
the  backbone.  Bridges  can  also  be  used  to  increase  the  traffic  handling  capacity  The  maximum 
capacity  of  the  network  depends  on  the  way  the  connected  devices  are  used  However  based  on 
laboratory  measurements,  the  proposed  network  should  support  1 500  -  2000  devices  of  the  present 
types  without  degradation  in  service  levels 

•  Connection  to  new  external  networks  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  gateways  The  key  ones  of 
which  are  already  available  Any  new  ones  will  depend  on  the  vendor  s  commitment  to  providing  full 
support  for  ISO-standards 

•  The  proposed  network  is  uniform  and  modular  in  construction  This  permits  identical  structure  and 
components  to  be  used  at  the  individual  office,  the  classroom,  the  building  or  inter-building  levels 

•  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  key  technical  characteristics  of  the  proposed  network 

-  Maximum  transmission  speed  =  10  Mbps 

-  Maximum  length  of  one  segment  =  500  m 

-  Maximum  number  of  nodes  per  segment  =  100 

-  Maximum  number  of  nodes  per  network  =  1024 

-  Number  of  devices  per  node  =  8-16 

-  Maximum  distance  between  end  points  =  2  8  km 

-  Maximum  speed,  with  100  devices  active  concurrently.  =  2  to  4  Mbps 

It  IS  difficult  to  descrihe  the  many  other  design  considerations  with  going  into  a  lot  more  technical 
detail  The  next  section  summarizes  our  view  of  thealternatives,  and  thus  provides  further  insight  into 
the  key  design  decisions 

6).  ALTERNATIVES 

Two  of  the  alternatives  to  the  recommended  strategy  have  to  do  with  the  use  of  different  technologies 
Others  concern  changes  in  scale  or  vendor  and  are  not  discussed  here 

6.1    INTEGRATED  VOICE/DATA  SWITCH  (IVDS) 

This  IS  a  sophisticated  PBX  designed  to  connect,  switch,  route  etc  messages,  both,  m  the  form  of 
data  and  m  the  form  of  voice  While  this  technology  may  well  become  desirable  in  the  longer  term 
(i  e  5  - 10  years),  it  is  not  the  best  solution  for  the  College,  because 
•  it  IS  just  emerging  from  the  research  stages  and  doesn  t  have  a  long  track  record 
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•  It  has  a  relatively  higher  per  connection"  cost 

•  Its  transmission  speed  is  limited  and  is  not  suitable  for  CPU-to-CPU  traffic 

•  It  requiresaseparate  physical  path  (or  pairofwiresjtoconnecteach  individual  device  to  the 
IVDS  This  often  results  m  a  large,  complex  and  hard-to-maintain  wiring-plant 

•  It  IS  contfolled  by  a  single,  central  processor  where  failure  can  bring  the  entire  network  toa  halt 

•  it  would  duplicate  the  functions  of  the  SL/1 N  voice  PBX.  to  which  the  College  is  committed  for 
at  least  5  years 

•  It  often  doesn't  permit  data  and  voice  over  the  same  wires,  which  can  double  the  size  of  the 
wiring  plant.  When  there  is  a  single  pair  of  wires,  the  system  cannot  receive  multiple  source 
signals  (e  g  data,  voice,  video)  simultaneously 

•  It  provides  a  physical  path  between  connected  points,  but  does  not  provide  the  key  user 
services  such  as  file  transfer,  remote  data  access,  program-to-program  communication 

6.2   DATA  SWITCH 

This  IS  a  specialized  PBX.  designed  to  switch,  connect,  route  etc  data  messages  only  It  is  the 
least  costly  solution  for  the  moment,  it  is  also  well  proven,  and  has  a  speed  that  is  higher  than  that 
of  the  IVDS. 

It  does  require  a  separate  pair  of  wires  for  each  device  or  connection,  and  is  based  on  a  centrally 
controlled  design.  Most  importantly,  it  provides  the  physical  connecting  path,  but  typically  lacks 
the  software  based  user  services,  the  integration  with  the  user  s  application  software  It  conforms 
least  to  international  standards,  and  is  less  open-ended  It  is  an  acceptable  short-term  solution 
A  summary  of  our  view  of  the  characteristics  of  the  threecompeting  tech  nologies  is  given  in  Table 
1 

7.)  PHYSICAL  DESIGN 

The  conceptual  design  of  FIG.  3  has  to  be  converts  i  into  a  practical,  physical  network  This  section 
deals  with  the  installation  and  implementation  considerations  T^e  following  two  diagrams  give  an 
overview: 

FIG  4  Representation  of  the  conceptual  design  m  physical  implementation  terms 
FIG  6  A  pictorial  overview  of  the  types,  the  locations  and  interconnection  of  equipment  m  the 
building. 

Given  the  above  installation  outline,  the  following  are  specific  consti  jction/mstallation  details  that  we 
asked  the  architects  and  engineers  to  consider: 

•  Every  location  (offices,  classrooms,  laboratories,  study  areas  etc }  should  be  wired  for  all  three 
services  (data,  audio  and  video) 

•  In  addition  to  horizontal  ductwork,  vertical  cable  risers  should  be  placed  between  floors  at  strategic 
locations. 

•  Workstation  locations  should  be  equipped  w  ith  connectors  to  handle  all  types  of  traffic  (aud  lO.  video, 
data) 

•  Major  horizontal  and  vertical  ductwork  should  be 

-  highly  accessible 

-  as  straight  as  possible 

-  large  enough  to  accommodate  cabling  for  all  three  types  of  traffic  (6  x  9  trays  are  adequate) 

-  Conduits  to  work  locations  should,  as  a  minimum,  accommodate  coaxial  cable  and  up  to  three 
twisted  pair  for  each  user  These  requirements  increase  for  other  areas  such  as  classrooms,  study 
areas,  laboratories,  etc.  m  proportion  to  the  number  of  users  located  there 

•  For  large  open  areas  which  may  be  used  as  study  locations,  as  well  as  certain  large  enclosed  areas 
(laboratories,  etc.),  m-floor  ductwork  should  be  installed  This  will  give  students  the  potential  of 
plugging  in"  computer  based  equipment  wherever,  and  whenever,  necessary 

•  Special  rooms  or  wiring  closets"  should  be  located  at  strategic  locations  to  contain  wiring  panels 
and  specialized  communication  devices. 

•  Closets  should  be  at  the  intersection  of  vertical  and  horizontal  ducts,  and  should  be  located  centrally 
for  the  area  they  are  servicing 

•  Closets  must  be  easily  accessible  (and  the  equipment  within  them  must  also  be  easily  accessible)  as 
they  will  be  a  high  centre  of  continuing  activity  (servicing,  new  installations,  etc  ) 

•  The  environment  (temperature  and  humidity;  of  closets  must  accommodate  sensitive  electrical 
equipment  (1 10V;  100  Watts,  60  HZ;  100  BTU/M) 

•  Electrical  supply  to  these  closets  must  meet  standard  specifications  for  computer  equipment  (e  g 
isolated  ground,  etc.) 

•  Closets  should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  mixture  ot 

-  wiring  terminator  fixtures. 

-  controllers  for  terminal  clusters  or  local  area  networks. 

-  equipment  for  communication  nodes". 
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-  specialized,  distributed  mini-computers,  and 

-  shared  devices  for  micro-  processors  interconnected  through  local  area  networks  (e  g  drives) 

•  The  wiring  closets"  should  house  connecting  and/or  switching  equipment  for  all  types  of  traffic  (i  e 
data/audio/video) 

•  There  should  be  at  least  one  wiring  closet  or  node  for  each  wing  of  the  new  building 

•  Oonduit(s)  should  be  provided  for  an  increasing  number  of  incoming  data  and  voice  Imes  near  the 
Computer  Centre  and  PBX-room  respectively 

•  When  planning  coaxial  cable  routing,  the  manufacturer's  minimum  bend  radius  (typically  8  )  should 
be  taken  into  account 

•  The  network-earth-reference  point  should  be  clearly  identified  The  maximum  length  of  the  earthwmg 
conductor  is  typically  45-50  feet 

•  The  coaxial  cable  may  be  teflon  coated  or  standard  PV'C.  depending  on  local  building  code 

•  The  length  of  cable  between  the  coax  tap  point  and  the  device  being  connected  (i  e  concentrator)  is 
usually  limited  (1 50).  and  should  be  considered  when  designing  the  physical  layout  of  wiring  closets 

8.)  CONCLUSIONS 

We  have  found  that  a  comprehensive  and  flexible  communications  strategy  is  essential 
Once  the  requirements  are  expressed  in  functional,  application  oriented  terms  the  alternate  technolo- 
gies should  be  assessed  LAN  vs  IVDS  vs  DS  approaches  deserve  careful  consideration  Beyond 
selection  of  a  strategic  approach,  the  other  popular  technical  questions  (e  g  topology,  media)  did  not 
seem  to  matter  as  much  This  was  especially  so.  because  we  decided  that  there  were  overwhelming 
advantages  to  maintaining  a  clean  and  uniform  software  interface  toour  present  computing  environment 
The  other  key  decision  was  tc  call  for  ISO  compatibility  Having  made  these  decisions,  we  could  focus 
our  energies  on  the  installation  issues  In  that  respect  we  are  still  learning,  but  feel  that  the  concepts  of 
wiring  closets,  and  of  prewiring  every  location  for  all  three  major  service  types  were  particularly 
impc4ant. 

At  this  point  in  time,  we  have  connected  to  other  colleges  using  the  public  packet  switched  networks 
We  have  installed  classroom  networks  for  PC(s)  and  have  tested  leased  line  services  to  satellite 
campuses.  We  are  about  to  link  up  with  BITNET  The  wiring  of  the  new  buildings,  the  installation  of  the 
wiring  closets,  the  completion  of  the  linking  of  the  mainframes  etc  is  still  to  come 
We  have  learned  a  lot  We  think  we  have  made  the  right  decisions,  but  only  the  first  months  of  full  use  of 
the  network  will  be  able  to  provide  the  answer  Performance,  network  management,  functionality, 
flexiDiltty  etc.  have  yet  to  be  fully  examined  through  actual  operating  experience 

TABLE  1 

THE  COMPETING  TECHNOLOGIES 
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Twisted  pair 
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•  Topology 
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Star 
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•  Rated  Speed  (MBPS) 
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•  Switching 

Packet 
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Centralized 
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•  Throughput 
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switch 

switch 
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•  Compatibility 
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•  Network  size 
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User  interface 
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•  Suppor  for  foreign 
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services,  networks 

•  Cost/connection 

800 

1 500  -  2000 

500  -  600 

(Canadian  $) 

•  Flexibility. 

3 

2 

1 

Adaptabil.ty 

NOTE-      several  categones  above,  a  numerical  rating  is  used  to  express  ourassessment  On  this  scale 
(3)  IS  best,  (2)  IS  medium  and  (1 )  is  weakest 
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INTEGRATED  VOICE/DATA  NETWORKING 
THE  DATA  PERSPECTIVE 

Stephen  J  Patrick 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  -  STEVENS  POINT 

Stevenn  Point 
Wisconsin 


There  are  three  dat    communications  factors  at  an 
educational  instit.  ,ion  that  make  data  communication 
difficult:     computing  is  decentralized,  the  campus  has 
diverse  computing  hardware,  and  there  is  not  a  large 
budget  to  accomplish  data  communications. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  -  Stevens  Point  installed 
an  integrated  voice/data  communication  system.  The 
Information  Systems  Network  (AT&T's  local  area  network 
offering)  will  meet  our  current  data  communication 
needs,  and  will  provide  the  backbone  for  future  growth. 
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INTEGRATED  VOICE/DATA  NETWORKING 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  -  STEVENS  POINT 
THE  DATA  PERSPECTIVE 
Stephen  J  Patrick 


BACKJSROUNP 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  -  Stevens  Point  (UWSP)  began  looking 
for  a  campus  wide  dw.ta  communication  system  over  three  years  ago 
(1982).     Our  early  research  concentrated  on  traditional  local 
area  network  products.     We  discovered  that  the  cost  of 
implementing  any  campus  wide  network  would  be  far  more  than  the 
University  could  afford •     The  cost  of  the  network  would  exceed 
the  cost  of  all  the  devices  on  the  network.     This  was  not 
considered  a  viable  alternative. 

During  this  same  period  another  group  -as  exploring  the 
feasibility  of  purchasing  a  voice  PBX  .o  replace  Centrex  service. 
Early  in  1984  the  caaapus  made  a  decision        combine  the  two 
needs,  the  University  would  issue  a  request  for  proposals  (RFP) 
for  an  integrated  voice/data  communication  system.     The  RFP  was 
issued  in  July  of  1984.   In  December  the  campus  selected  AT&T  as 
the  vendor,  a  System  85  PBX  for  voice  service,  and  the 
Information  Systems  Netwcrk  (ISN)   for  data  service. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  the  data  portion  of  our 
integrated  communications  systam.     The  paper  will  describe  the 
data  communication  needs  of  UWSP,   the  ISN  as  a  data  network,  and 
examine  the  cost  of  the  ISN. 


DATA,  CCMWUNJCATION  NEEPS_AT  UWSP 

Thwre  are  three  data  communications  factors  at  UWSP  that  make 
data  communication  difficult.     These  factors  are  common  to  most 
educational  institutions:     computing  is  decentralized,   the  campus 
has  diverse  computing  hardware,  and  there  is  not  a  large  budget 
available  to  accomplish  data  communications. 


DECENTRALIZED  COMPUTING 

A  campu3  environment  is  very  different  from  a  business  situation. 
In  a  business  the  "boss"  can  make  a  decision  on  computing 
standards  and  practices.     This  is  not  possible  in  an  academic 
environment.     Decision  making  in  an  institution  of  higher 
education  is  much  more  distributed  than  in  a  business.     As  a 
result  there  is  little  control  over  whc  is  purchasing  computer 
equipment,  and  the  purpose  of  that  acquisition. 
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In  an  academic  environment  decentralized  computing  works  very 
well.     Individual  users  have  control  over  the  resources  they 
need,  and  they  are  the  most  qualified  to  determine  the  proper 
solution  for  their  needs.     This  makes  the  computer  communication 
situation  much  more  difficult  to  manage.     The  environment   is  not 
stable  and  must  be  flexible  enough  to  meet  changing  needs. 


DIVERSE  COMPUTING  HARDWARE 

One  of  the  goals  of  academic  institutions  is  the  creation  of 
knowledge.     Faculty  members  in  both  instructional,   and  research 
endeavors  do  not  want  to  be  restricted  to  a  single  computer 
vendor,   or  architecture.     Even  in  administration  computing 
research  and  experimentation  is  tolerated.     In  this  environment , 
each  computing  decision  is  an  independent  decision.     This  results 
in  a  wide  variety  of  computing  hardware  that  do  not  communicate 
well  together.     Each  computer  vendor  has  its  own  communication 
protocols  and  would  like  to  force  all  users  of  that  computer  to 
follow  abide  by  the  vendors  rules. 

Ideally  the  computer  network  would  be  the  bridge  between 
incompatible  hardware.     The  network  should  function  as  the 
translating  device  to  remove  the  complexity  of  communicating  from 
the  end  users . 


SMALL  BUDGET 

For  many  years  the  real   funding  available  per  student  has 
generally  been  decreasing  (at  least  it  has  at  UWSP) .  The 
institution  does  not  have  the  freedom  of  making  a  capital 
investment  in  a  computer  netwcr'"  unless  the  benefits  are  large. 
The  cost  of  the  network  must  be  fully  justified,  and  must  not  be 
out  of  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  equipment  that  it  is 
connecting.     An  objective  of  UWSP  is  to  have  data  communications 
costs  at  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  voice  communications.  In 
other  words  the  data  communications  bill   to  the  end  user  would  be 
close  to  the  telephone  bill. 

The   ISN  provided  the  best  solution  to  the  three  problems 
described  in  this  section.     The  ISN  provides  a  mechanism  of 
connecting  all  the  computers  at  UWSP  for  an  average  cost  of  $500 
per  connection.     This  was  by  far  our  lowest  cost  alternative 
while  providing  a  high  service  level. 


DESpRIPTIpN  OF  THE  ISN 

The  easiest  way  to  conceptually  understand  the  ISN  is  to  examine 
the  design  goal  of  the  ISN.     The  principle  design  goal  of  the  ISN 
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is  to  provide  universal  data  service.     The  role  of  the  ISN  is  to 
give  computer  users  the  same  kind  of  service  that  voice  telephone 
service  provides. 

Within  universal  data  service  are  four  design  concepts:     (1)  to 
provide  a  mean'5  of  interconnecting  diverse  computing  hardware, 
(2)  to  provide  fast  data  transport,   (3)  to  provide  user  friendly 
procedures,  and  (4)  to  be  able  to  add  equipment  without  service 
disruptions.     Each  of  these  concepts  will  be  examined  in  detail. 

At  this  time  there  are  two  types  of  local  networks;  networks  that 
provide  numerous  services  in  a  homogeneous  environment,  and 
networks  that  provide  a  more  limited  service  level  in  a 
heterogeneous  environment.     Examples  of  the  homogeneous  networks 
include  personal  computer  networks  such  as  3Com  that  allow 
personal  computers  to  share  resources  (fixed  disk  drives, 
printers,  etc).     The  ISN  is  the  second  type  of  network.  Services 
initially  are  limited  to  basic  communications,  but  the  reach  is 
much  broader.     The  ultimate  realization  of  this  goal  would  be  the 
ability  to  attach  any  computing  device  to  the  network  and  allow 
it  to  communicate  with  any  other  device  on  campus.     As  time 
passes  and  advances  are  made  in  the  ISN  the  level  of  services 
provided  by  the  ISN  should  approach  the  services  that  homogeneous 
networks  can  provide. 

Fast  data  transport  is  an  essential  component  of  local  area 
networking.     The  speed  required  will  Increase  geometrically  as 
the  capabilities  of  computers  Increase.     Terminal  emulation 
applications  function  well  at  speeds  of  9600  bits  per  second 
(Bps).     File  sharing  applications  require  speeds  in  the  range  of 
a  million  Bps. 

The  system  should  be  easy  to  use  if  it  is  to  succeed  in  a  non 
technical  environment.     Computer  users  at  UWSP  are  no  longer 
restricted  to  programmers,  scientists,  and  data  entry  clerks. 
Individuals  with  non- technical  backgrounds  are  using  computers  in 
their  dally  jobs.     The  users  need  to  communicate  with  different 
computers.     The  system  must  be  straight  forward  and  easy  to  use 
if  is  to  succeed  with  these  users. 

A  dynamic  environment  will  require  numerous  additions,  and 
changes  as  the  system  grows.     The  system  should  allow  for 
configuration  changes  without  disrupting  service.     In  some 
mainframe  computer  networks  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  data 
communication  system  down  to  change  the  network  configuration. 
This  will  not  be  acceptable  in  an  environment  with  thousands  of 
users  resulting  in  dally  configuration  changes. 


ISN  Components 

The  ISN's  topology  is  a  hierarchical  star.     This  is  the  same 
topology  as  the  voice  PBX.     This  allows  us  to  Install  the  wiring 
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for  the  ISN  at  the  same  time  as  the  PBX  resulting  in  a  low  cost 
cable  plant  (Incrementally  for  the  data  network).     Both  the  PBX 
and  the  ISN  will  share  fiber  optic  backbone  cables  that  go  to 
each  building  on  campus. 

In  the  center  of  the  network  is  the  packet  controller.  The 
packet  controller  Is  the  brains  of  the  ISN.     It  routes  all 
messages  between  network  users.     A  packet  controller  can 
theoretically  accommodate  as  many  as  1,920  devices.  Multiple 
packet  controllers  can  be  linked  together  extending  the  size  of 
the  network. 

Concentrators  are  connected  to  the  packet  controller  by  fiber 
optic  cable.     There  are  two  strands  of  fiber  linking  each 
concentrator  to  the  packet  controller,  one  strand  for  each 
direction  of  the  communication.     The  role  of  the  concentrator  is 
to  extend  high  speed  data  capability  to  the  users  location.  Each 
building  (floor)  will  have  a  concentrator.     The  users  in  the 
bnilding  will  be  connected  to  the  concentrator  by  the  premises 
wiring. 

Inside  the  packet  controller  and  the  concentrators  are  interface 
modules  that  connect  end  users  to  the  ISN.     These  modules  are 
interchangeable,  and  can  be  placed  in  either  the  packet 
controller,  or  concentrators.     At  this  time  there  are  two  basic 
types  of  interface  modules;  Fiber  Interface  Modules  (FIM)  that 
connect  concentrators  and  host  computers  with  fiber  optic  cable, 
and  Asynchronous  Interface  Modules  (AIM)  which  are  used  to 
connect  up  to  RS232  devices  to  the  ISN.     When  an  end  user  is 
within  250  feet  of  the  AIM  board,  and  the  data  device  is  not 
sharing  telephone  wire  with  an  analog  telephone,  the  user  can  be 
connected  directly  to  the  AIM  board.     When  the  users  is  over  250 
feet  from  the  concentrator,  or  the  user  is  sharing  telephone  wire 
with  analog  telephones  an  Asynchronous  Data  Unit  (ADU)  is 
required.     The  ADU  allows  RS232  communication  to  share  cable  with 
analog  telephones  and  extends  the  distance  allowed  to  5,000  feet 
between  the  end  user  and  the  AIM  board  (at  9600  Bits  per  second). 
ADU's  can  be  avoided  if  digital  telephones  are  used,  of  if  8 
pairs  of  wire  are  pulled  to  each  telephone  jack. 

Computer  hosts  can  be  connected  either  to  a  concentrator,  or  to 
the  packet  controller  with  either  ordinary  twisted  pair  wire,  or 
fiber  optic  cable.     An  AT&T  3B20,  or  a  DEC  VAX  running  System  5 
UNIX  can  be  connected  to  the  ISN  with  a  fiber  optic  connection. 
This  will  allow  the  computer  to  have  up  to  120  simultaneous 
conversations  with  ISN  users.     At  this  time  other  host  computers 
are  connected  to  the  ISN  through  twisted  pair  wire,  a  twisted 
pair  wire  will  have  to  be  used  for  each  port  on  the  host 
computer . 

End  users  will  normally  be  connected  through  the  wall  phone  jack 
to  the  ISN.     The  building  telephone  wire  contains  wire  that  can 
be  used  to  connect  to  the  ISN.     When  the  wiring  is  installed  for 
the  PBX  the  customer  has  the  option  of  having  4  or  8  pair  of  wire 
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Installed  at  each  jack.     With  8  pair  of  wire  there  will  be  a 
separate  data  jack  for  ISN  users.     In  this  case  the  user  simply 
plugs  his  computer  Into  that  jack.     With  4  pairs  of  twisted  pair 
wire,  analog  telephones  require  2  pairs  of  wire.     A  data  device 
would  use  an  ADU  which  would  use  the  remaining  two  pairs  of  wire 
at  that  telephone  jack. 


ISN  Protocol 

The  ISN  connects  computing  devices  with  virtual  circuits.  The 
ISN  uses  time  division  multiplexing  to  connect  up  to  1920 
devices.     The  ISN  can  support  up  to  1200  virtual  circuits  at  any 
one  time. 

At  this  time  devices  are  connected  to  the  ISN  with  EIA  RS232C 
interfaces,  and  direct  fiber  optic  interfaces  (to  host 
computers).     In  the  near  future  the  system  will  support  CSMA/CD, 
X.25,  synchronous  IBM  3270  protocols.     AT&T's  philosophy  to 
develop  an  new  connection  protocol  is  to  develop  an  interface 
board  that  attaches  to  the  ISN  in  either  the  concentrator  or  the 
packet  controller.     The  interface  board  will  translate  the 
external  protocol  to  the  ISN's  internal  protocol.     This  implies 
that  major  changes  can  be  made  to  services  to  users  without 
requiring  changes  to  the  functioning  of  the  ISN  itself. 

The  system  supports  both  switched  and  permanent  virtual  circuits. 
To  use  a  switched  circuit  the  end  user  will  "call"  the 
destination  computer.     if  a  line  is  free,   the  ISN  will  establish 
the  circuit.     The  end  user  devices  begin  communicating.  A 
permanent  virtual  circuit  is  a  circuit  that  always  connects  two 
devices.     This  would  be  useful  for  connecting  real  time 
monitoring  devices,  point  of  sale  devices,  or  host  computers. 
Permanent  virtual  circuits  are  defined  by  the  system 
administrator  and  once  defined  always  connect  the  two  devices. 

The  AIM  board  will  assemble  transmitted  data  into  16  byte 
packets.     If  a  delay  between  bytes  of  4  milliseconds  occurs  the 
AIM  board  will  send  a  partial  packet.     For  terminal  users  a 
packet  will  be  sent  for  each  key  typed  on  the  terminal.  Once 
constructed,   the  ISN  will  sent  each  packet  to  the  destination. 

Inside  the  ISN  node  (and  each  concentrator)  are  three  short 
buses.     There  is  a  transmit  bus,  a  receive  bus,  and  a  contention 
bus.     The  ISN  uses  the  contention  bus  to  determine  who  uses  the 
next  transmit  cycle  on  the  transmit  bus.     This  results  in  a 
collision  free  protocol.     In  a  loaded  environment  the  ISN  will  be 
delivering  its  fully  rated  capacity. 

The  contention  bus  is  short  enough  that  a  single  bit  can  be 
detected  by  all  contenders  before  any  contenders  can  send  the 
next  bit  signal.     When  an  ISN  module  has  data  to  send  it  builds  a 
unique  contention  code  based  on  priority,  and  the  stations 
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address.     During  the  contention  cycle  for  each  bit  period,  a 
module  is  either  sending  a  bit  or  listening  for  a  bit.     If  a 
module  hears  a  bit  when  it  is  not  sending,   it  is  out  vot^d  and 
drops  out  of  contention  until  the  next  contention  period.  This 
results  in  one  and  only  one  winner.     At  the  end  of  the  contention 
period  the  winner  sends  its  packet  on  the  transmit  bus,  while 
sending  the  next  contention  code(if  it  has  more  data  to  send). 
If  a  module  looses  the  contention  it  sets  a  high  order  priority 
bit  for  the  next  contention  period.     In  a  loaded  environment 
transmission  occurs  in  a  round  robin  fashion.     Each  device 
transmits  a  16  byte  packet  each  round.     Users  do  not  loose 
service  level  based  on  low  addresses. 

When  the  packet  reaches  the  ISN  processor.     The  processor 
replaces  the  source  address  with  the  destination  address  and 
sends  the  message  on  the  receive  bus.     The  proper  module  will 
pull  the  message  off  the  receive  bus  and  send  it  to  the  proper 
concentrator . 

The  ISN  can  deliver  48,000  packets  per  minute.     Each  packet  is 
180  bits  long.     The  rated  capacity  of  the  ISN  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  size  of  a  packet  by  the  rate  of  delivery.  This 
results  in  a  rated  capacity  of  3.64  Mbps.     The  usable  capacity  is 
somewhat  less  because  a  portion  of  the  packet  is  control 
information.     The  usable  packet  size  is  actually  16  bytes 
resulting  in  a  packet  size  of  128  user  bits  and  a  usable  capacity 
of  6.144  Mbps.     The  ISN's  perfect  scheduling  protocol  provides  an 
excellent  level  of  service  up  to  network  saturation. 


END,.USER_  PROCEDURES 

If  a  user  wants  to  communicate  with  a  computer  on  campus  he/she 
would  dial  the  computers  number  (or  name)  through  the  keyboard. 
The  ISN  will  establish  a  conversation  between  the  user  and  the 
other  computer.     The  ISN  allows  hunt  groups  to  be  set  up.  Using 
a  hunt  group  associates  all  the  computer  ports  on  a  host  computer 
with  a  single  "phone"  number.     The  ISN  provides  a  number  of 
important  services  to  aid  in  the  communication.     The  ISN  handles 
the  differences  between  different  computers  communication 
parameters.     The  ISN  will  adjust  for  different  speeds,  parity, 
stop  bits,  etc.     This  means  that  the  end  user  does  not  need  to 
know  that  there  are  technical  differences  between  the  computers 
he/she  wishes  to  communicate  with. 


FUTURE  DEVELOPMENTS 

A  key  future  development  of  the  ISN  is  the  addition  of  services 
to  the  network  users.     AT&T  has  announced  STARLAN,  a  1  million 
bit  per  second  local  area  network.     STARLAN  is  a  CSMA/CD  network 
designed  to  provide  all  the  functionality  of  a  high  service 
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homogeneous  local  area  network.     When  STARLAN  Is  interfaced  to 
the  ISN,  users  will  have  the  services  of  homogeneous  local  area 
network  and  the  connectivity  of  the  ISN.     STARLAN  will  also 
further  multiplex  host  terminal  communications.     Host  computers 
on  STARLAN  can  be  contacted  by  terminals  on  the  ISN. 

STARLAN  will  interface  the  ISN  through  a  STARLAN  Interface  Module 
(SLIM).     There  are  two  types  of  SLIM  boards.     There  is  a  bridge 
SLIM  board  which  will  give  provide  the  ability  to  connect  up  to 
10  disjoint  STARLAN' s  into  a  single  network.     There  is  also  an 
interconnect  SLIM  board  which  will  allow  stations  on  STARLAN  and 
stations  on  the  ISN  to  communicate. 

A  high  priority  need  of  AT&T  is  to  interface  the  ISN  with  the  IBM 
world.     This  will  be  done  through  a  synchronous  interface.  With 
the  synchronous  interface  a  3278  device  is  connected  to  the  ISN. 
The  ISN  is  connected  to  a  cluster  controller  next  to  an  IBM  host. 
The  ISN  will  allow  the  terminal  user  to  switch  select  IBM  hosts, 
and  will  allow  better  utilization  of  cluster  controllers.     In  the 
non-ISN  environment  an  IBM  large  system  will  need  a  cluster 
controller  port  for  each  terminal.     With  the  ISN  the  system  will 
only  needs  enough  ports  to  support  the  peak  load. 

High  speed  fiber  optic  computer  interfaces  will  give  large 
computers  the  ability  to  move  large  amounts  of  data  quickly  and 
easily.     This  will  make  distributed  computing  in  an 
administrative  environment  easier  to  implement. 


COST 

With  any  project  the  magnitude  of  a  campus  wide  communication 
network,  cost  is  a  critical  factor.     We  had  the  advantage  of 
Installing  the  ISN  while  installing  a  PBX.     The  AT&T  Universal 
Wiring  Plan  brings  the  cost  of  the  cable  plant  for  the  ISN  to  a 
incidental  cost.     The  Incremental  cost  of  the  cable  plant  and  the 
ISN  processor  was  less  than  $100,000  out  of  a  1.3  million  dollar 
project.     Once  the  wiring  and  the  packet  switch  are  in  place  the 
incremental  cost  of  the  ISN  is  about  $500  per  station.     This  cost 
Includes  all  ISN  hardware  but  does  not  include  end  user 
connection  equipment  and  assumes  that  the  cable  plant  does  not 
require  changes.     A  station  can  be  added  anywhere  on  campus 
easily.     A  computer,  or  terminal  can  be  added  to  the  ISN  through 
the  nearest  telephone  wall  jack.     This  can  be  done  for  a  modest 
incremental  cost  without  affecting  the  service  of  other  ISN 
users.     At  no  time  must  we  splice  into  existing  wiring,  or  cut 
off  service  to  an  existing  current  user. 
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PROBLEMS  ENCOUNTERED 

The  ISN  and  AT&T  ^re  not  perfect.     We  did  encounter  problems  with 
the  ISN  and  It's  Installation.     These  problems  normally  occur 
with  any  significant  undertaking.     The  purpose  of  this  section  of 
the  paper  Is  to  give  you  the  opportunity  of  benefiting  from  our 
experience. 

Our  greatest  problem  was  the  Installation  of  the  network.  The 
original  contract  called  for  the  Installation  to  be  completed  by 
the  first  week  In  August.     The  actual  Installation  was  not 
completed  until  Thanksgiving.     At  the  time  of  our  Installation 
ISN  parts  were  In  short  supply.     We  did  not  receive  delivery 
until  after  the  cutover  of  the  voice  PBX.     Unfortunately,  once 
the  voice  PBX  was  completed  the  throng  of  AT&T  Installation 
people  left.     We  were  left  with  local  Installation  people  that 
were  experienced  In  voice  telephone  service,  but  did  not  have  a 
data  communication  background.     We  provided  an  on-the-job 
training  service  to  the  AT&T  installation  crew.     The  installation 
crew  also  did  not  have  any  data  communication  test  equipment  to 
tell  if  the  connections  were  working  once  they  had  been 
installed.     We  loaned  the  installation  crew  a  Compaq  computer  to 
give  them  the  ability  to  test  each  RS232  connection  as  it  was 
being  installed.     The  next  installation  of  an  ISN  in  our  area 
will  be  quite  a  bit  smoother.     The  AT&T  personnel  are  quality 
individuals  who  can  do  the  job  if  given  proper  equipment  and 
training,  in  our  case  they  were  provided  with  neither. 

We  also  had  some  difficulties  attaching  host  computers  to  the 
networks.     This  problem  occurred  because  of  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  scope  of  the  installation.     We  expected  AT&T  to  provide  a 
full  service  installation.     We  wanted  AT&T  to  be  responsible  for 
finding  out  how  to  connect  our  IBM,  Burroughs,  Sperry,  and 
Digital  computers.     AT&T  expected  us  to  provide  that  expertise. 
This  led  to  a  bit  of  a  conflict  because  the  terms  of  the 
installation  were  not  clearly  indicated  in  the  contract. 

There  were  a  couple  of  minor  technical  problems  with  the  ISN. 
Some  of  these  problems  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ISN  itself  but 
relate  to  the  difficulty  of  the  communication  problem.     We  would 
like  to  use  a  single  terminal  emulator  to  communicate  with  all 
our  computers.     It  is  difficult  to  do  this  because  of  the  special 
needs  of  the  different  host  computers.     Also,  different  host 
computers  handle  echoing  of  characters  differently.  Some 
computers  will  echo  each  character  back  to  the  terminal.  Other 
computers  will  not  echo  to  the  terminal.     The  end  user  would  have 
to  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  different  echo  cases  as  they  occur. 
Host  echoing  shows  the  ISN  at  it's  least  efficient  moment.  A 
packet  containing  a  single  keystroke  is  sent  from  the  terminal  to 
the  host  computer.     The  host  computer  replies  with  another  packet 
back  to  the  terminal.     Two  16  bit  packets  are  used  for  a  single 
character  resulting  in  97*  waste. 
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The  final  area  of  concern  Is  the  fact  that  the  Installation  and 
maintenance  of  the  ISN  Is  going  to  cost  more  than  It  could  have 
If  we  had  implemented  our  voice  phone  system  differently.  This 
Is  a  case  of  trading  current  cost  savings  for  future  expansion 
costs.     We  Installed  an  analog  phone  system  with  four  pairs  of 
wire  to  each  phone  jack.     Pour  pairs  of  wire  is  not  enough  to 
support  both  data  and  voice  service  effectively.     AT&T  technical 
people  now  recommend  eight  pair  of  wire  to  each  jack.  Another 
area  of  cost  savings  were  the  cross  connect  blocks.  AT&T 
Installed  the  old  fashion  punch  down  cross  connect  blocks.  These 
blocks  are  meant  to  support  permanent  circuits  and  are  not 
designed  to  facilitate  change  and  growth.     Modern  patch  cord 
cross  connect  bl'^cks  would  allow  local  administration  of  moves 
and  changes  with  minimally  skilled  personnel.     The  punch  down 
cross  connect  blocks  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  maintain. 
The  Impact  of  these  two  short  term  cost  savings  is  that  the 
Incremental  cost  of  an  ISN  connection  is  $500  instead  of  $300. 
The  total  economic  analysis  d  pends  on  the  expected  number  of 
data  connections  compared  to  the  short  term  savings  realized.  At 
the  time  we  signed  the  contract  we  were  unaware  of  this  condition 
and  did  not  perform  this  analysis.     We  may  have  made  the  right 
decision,  but  if  we  did  it  was  accidental. 


CONCLUSION 

The  ISN  is  succeeding  at  solving  the  three  data  communications 
problems  at  UWSP .     The  ISN  is  a  wide  area  local  area  network  that 
supports  distributed  computing. 

The  campus  wide  fiber  optic  backbone  and  the  design  of  the  ISN 
place  no  restrictions  on  the  location  of  computers.     A  computer 
can  be  placed  anywhere  on  campus  and  be  accessed  from  any  place 
on  campus . 

The  ISN  can  support  many  different  computing  hardware 
environments.     The  ISN  is  the  common  denominator  to  UWSP 
computing.     The  ISN  provides  a  connection  to  nearly  all  computing 
vendors  equipment  and  operating  systems. 

The  ISN  is  an  affordable  solution.     In  our  case  we  installed  the 
ISN  backbone  for  a  small  Incremental  cost.     Our  growth  will  be 
affordable  because  we  will  be  adding  to  the  ISN  in  low  cost 
Increments.     The  Incremental  cost  is  now  $500  per  ISN  connection. 
This  cost  is  considered  low  cost  because  it  is  approximately  20% 
of  the  end  users  hardware  cost.     I  expect  this  cost  to  decrease 
as  the  ISN  reaches  mass  distribution.     We  are  recovering  this 
cost  through  end  user  charges. 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS  AS  THE  FOUNDATION 
FOR  COMPUTING  AND  COMMUNICATION  AT  UW-STEVENS  POINT) 

By:     John  Sundstrom,  Director  of  General  Services 

and 

Pete  iMorgan,  Director  of  Administrative  Systems 

University  of  Wisconsin  -  Stevens  Point 
Stevens  Point,  WI  54481 


ABSTRACT 


The  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Stevens  Point  is 
embracing  the  philosophy  of  user  driven  computing  advo- 
cated by  James  Martin  and  others.     One  of  the  keys  to  the 
new  environment  was  accomplished  through  the  replacement  of 
the  traditional  telephone  and  computing  delivery  systems 
with  an  integrated  voice  and  data  system  that  facilitates 
distributed  computer  applications. 

The  telecommunications  system,  installed  in  August  of 
1985,  features  a  fiber  optic  backbone  for  voice,  data,  and 
possible  future  video  requirements.     The  focus  on  this  pre- 
sentation is  on  what  we  learned  from  the  acquisition  process 
with  the  belief  that  our  experience  can  benefit  others. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  Stevens  Point  is  one  of  thirteen 
four  year  campuses  making  up  the  University  of  Wisconsin  System, 
which  also  includes  14  two-year  campuses.     UW-SP  is  located  in 
Central  Wisconsin  and  serves  approximately  9500  students. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Telephone  costs  for  Wisconsin  Bell's  15  year  old  701 
Centrex  increased  by  20%  per  year  for  the  period  1979  to  1984. 
The  cost  to  move  or  install  a  six  button  telephone  had  increased 
to  as  much  as  $350  per  phone.     The  old  stepper  technology  of 
the  701  was  so  primitive  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  the 
switchboard  just  to  transfer  a  call!     Our  voice  system  was 
expensive  and  obsolete. 

Also,  we  had  few  phones  in  our  residence  halls  and  wished  to 
provide  both  voice  and  data  communications  in  each  of  our  1950 
rooms.     Due  to  the  work  of  Judy  Halterman  at  Tulane,  we  had  also 
learned  about  "do  it  yourself"  student  long  distance  and  wished 
to  provide  a  similar  service  for  our  students.     We  concluded  that 
it  might  even  be  possible  to  reduce  costs  for  the  entire  campus 
because  of  the  efficiencies  of  using  WATS  lines  during  the  day 
for  administrative  calls  and  at  night  for  student  calls.  This 
is  because  the  cost  per  minute  billed  decreases  as  the  usage  is 
increased  on  WATS  lines. 

We  also  had  unsatisfied  data  communications  and  computing 
needs.  The  campus  had  received  a  Title  III  grant  from  the  "Feds" 
to  advance  computing  in  general  and  data  communications  in  parti- 
cular.    This  grant  plus  the  approval  of  a  new  Computer  Informations 
Systems  Major  caused  an  increased  need  for  more  and  diverse 
computers  on  campus  and  a  way  to  communicate  with  all  of  them. 
The  problem  was  to  combine  our  voice  and  data  communications  needs 
in  order  to  obtain  an  integrated  approach  that  also  gives  us  a 
least  cost  solution. 


EVENTS  LEADING  TO  THE  RFP 

Several  unsuccessful  attempts   (politics  played  a  major  role) 
were  made  to  update  the  telephone  system  prior  ""o  the  1984  -  '85 
effort  being  reported  on  here.     Each  of  those  false  starts  made  a 
contribution  to  the  development  of  the  finally  successful  request 
for  proposal.     The  Computing  Department  was  reorganized  to  combine 
the  telecommunications  and  computing  professionals  under  the 
Director  of  General  Services.       This  encouraged  a  UNIFIED  VIEW  OF 
COMPUTING  AND  COMMUNICATIONS--an  important  contributing  factor. 
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We  obtained  a  University  of  Vermont  RFP  at  CAUSE-83  which  gave  us 
a  tremendous  boost  over  previous  attempts  at  Request  for  Proposals. 


SPECIFIC  SYSTEM  REQUIREMENTS  PLACED  IN  THE  RFP 

At  the  urging  of  a  University  friend,  Dennis  Fuller,  REA 
Telephone  Engineer,  we  stated  a  strong  preference  for  a  fiber  optic 
"backbone"  that  would  have  the  added  capacity  to  handle  the 
increased  data  communication  load  projected.     Due  to  it^  high  band- 
width,  fiber  optics'  cable  is  also  capable  of  transmitting  video 
signals.     We  asked  the  vendors  to  also  propose  how  video  signals 
might  be  transmitted  in  the  voice/data  system  they  proposed. 

We  wanted  each  telephone  station  to  have  the  ability  to 
have  an  easy,  cheap  data  connection.     We  projected  200  data 
connections  at  cut-over  to  the  new  phone  system  growing  to 
2500  stations  in  five  years.     Also,  we  had  several  recent  suc- 
cessful applications  to  user  driven,  distributed  computing,  and 
began  to  conclude  that  this  approach  should  be  expanded.  To 
do  so,  our  existing  and  all  future  computers  would  need  to  be 
connected  to  the  same  network.     Some  method  of  protocol  con- 
version would  need  to  be  provided  to  allow  a  PC  to  connect  and 
communicate  with  our  Sperry,   IBM,  DEC,  AT&T,  and  Burroughs 
computers . 

We  structured  our  RFP  so  as  to  allow  vendors  to  propose 
either  student  long  distance  services  or  equipment.     We  stated 
simple,  functiona'  goals  and  left  it  to  the  vendors  to  state 
how  they  would  accomplish  them. 

Our  final  RFP  looked  like  a  112  page  "wish  list"  that  asked 
for  the  kind  of  environment  we  wanted  to  be  in  for  voice,  data, 
and  video. 


PROPOSAL  EVALUATION 

Worth  stressing  was  our  use  of  off-campus  people  in  the 
evaluation  process.     The  Telcom  Manager  for  Sentry  Insurance 
(Carol  Schulfer)  and  the  owner  of  a  nearby  independent  telephone 
company  (Dwight  Bowden)  provided  great  insight  while  evaluating 
the  10  proposals  received.     Two  consultants  were  also  employed 
but  sparingly . 

We  formed  five  subcommittees:     Data/Video,  Voice  Function- 
ality, Service,  Finance,  and  Student  Long  Distance.  All 
subcommittees  were  assigned  the  specific  areas  of  the  RFP 
response  to  evaluate  except  the  Finance  Committee.    (See  Exhibit 
1)       The  Finance  Committee's  responsibility  was  to  build  a  sevv?n 
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year,  net  present  value  cost  model  for  each  proposal. 
The  cost  components  used  in  the  cost  model  were: 

1.  Original  purchase  price  of  voice  and  data  systems. 

2.  Interest  costs  to  finance  the  investment. 

3.  Seven  years  maintenance  including  annual  increases. 

4.  Seven  years  of  projected  moves,  changes,  and  addi- 
tions . 

5.  Seven  years  operational  costs  for  running  th^  tele- 
phone system. 

6.  Seven  years  cost  of  WATS  and  Central  Office  trunks. 

The  cost  model  was  written  in  "Symphony"  and  run  on  a  i 
Because  of  all  the  cost  data  and  the  point  catagories  that 
needed  to  be  kept  organized,  the  program  proved  very  helpful. 

Each  proposal  was  evaluated  by  the  subcommittees  accor- 
ding to  their  area  of  expertise  and  to  a  specified  point  scale 
(See  Exhibit  2).     For  example,  the  Voice  Subcommittee  evaluated 
the  voice  features  of  each  proposal  and  assigned  up  to  a  maximum 
of  30,  000  points  to  each  prop^^sal.     All  subcommittees  evaluated 
the  "System  Design,  Control  Technology  and  Capacity"  aspects  of 
each  proposal  and  assigned  points. 

Since  we  had  both  a  cost  ana  benefit  number,  the  cost/bene- 
fit technique  could  be  used  to  evaluate  each  proposal.  While 
Intecom  ranked  highest  in  points  (167,290/200,000),  the  seven 
year  cost  was  also  the  highest  (4.99  million).     AT&T's  System 
85  for  voice  and  its  complimentary  product,  the  ISN,  ranked 
second  in  points   (150,575/200,000)  but  had  the  lowest  seven 
year  cost  at  $2,849,839.     The  resultant  cost/benefit  figure 
was  $18.93/point  -  the  lowest  of  any  proposal.     It  should  be 
noted  that  Centrex  ranked  second  to  last  due  to  the  lack  of 
integration  of  data  costing  $900,000  more  than  the  i    ^st  cost 
AT&T  proposal.     f^ee  Exhibit  3  for  details). 


APPROVAL  PROCESS 

Two  approvals  were  required  (the  UW  Board  of  Regents  and 
the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Administration)  prior  to  contrr  - 
approval.     Because  of  political  clout  of  Wisconsin  Bell,  >  ii: 
could  have  been  a  very  sticky  matter.     It  was  a  relatively  levent- 
ful  process  for  us,  hov;ever,  because  of  the  outstanding  polit  '^al 
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preparation  done  by  our  top  management  and  the  extent  of  the  cost 
savings  over  Centrex. 

INSTALLATION 

The  workload  aspects  of  the  process  ar.  summarized  by 
Exhibit  4.     The  workload  of  implementating  a  PBX  and  data 
system  should  not  be  taken  lightly.     If  a  campus  is  not 
willing  to  make  the  committment  to  invest  enough  people  for 
implementation,  problems  can  result. 

OBSERVATIONS  -  WHAT  WE  LEARNED 

Probably  the  most  interesting  fact  we  j earned  was  that 
mixing  voice  and  data  in  the  same  PBX  was  not  cost  effective. 
No  matter  whose  PBX  you  buy,  it  cost  a  substantial  premium  to 
add  data  over  voice  ($1400  for  an  AT&T  Svstem  85).  The 
approach  of  usiP'-  spare  voice  wiring  but"  running  data  separ- 
ately ^3  much  more  cost  effective.     The  basic  voice  station 
cost  us  $457  per  line.     An  ISN  connection  is  about  $500  and 
easily  made  at  any  station  without  rewiring. 

Wa  found  that  using  extra  telephone  wiring  for  data  was 
far  cheaper  than  having  a  separate  network  of  coaxial  cable 
dedicated  just  to  computing.     The  "moves  and  changes"  problem 
with  a  separate  network  are  difficult  and  expensive. 

Our  insistence  on  fiber  optics  proved  fortuitous.  While 
the  other  vendors  stumbled  over  themselves  trying  to  "do  some- 
thing" with  fiber  optics,  AT&T  provided  us  a  96  strand  fiber 
backbone  at  a  lower  cost  th  .n  the  conventional  conper  backbones 
proposed  by  others. 

We  ended  up  contracting  with  a  regional  Wisconsin  carrier, 
hneider  Communications  -  Green  Bay,  WI )  for  providing  us 
with  a  student  long  distance  bill.  We  charge  the  students  the 
same  long  distance  rates  as  Wisconsin  Bell.  We  leased  WATS 
lines  and  set  up  a  student  accounts  receivable  on  an  IBM-XT 
to  handle  past  due  bills.  Thus  far,  we  are  not  making  much 
over  our  costs,  but  we  expect  to  eventually  as  we  learn  how 
to  optimize  our  WATS  and  private  line  ir.ix. 

By  installing  a  PBX  we  are  saving  our  campus  money  (nearly 
51,000,000  in  voice  over  the  next  seven  years).     We  calculate 
that  we  will  save  $600  every  time  a  data  connection  is  made  on 
the  ISN  versus  our  prior  coaxial  cable  technique  which  cost 
$1000  per  connection.     Since  we  plan  on  connecting  2,000 
stations  to  the  iSN  over  the  next  five  years,  we  should  ex- 
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perience  another  one  million  dollars  in  "cost  avoidance". 

The  reorganization  that  combined  Coaiputiny  and  Telecom- 
raunications  into  one  organization  also  played  heavily  in  a 
successful  outcome.     We  suggest  that  other  campuses  consider 
such  a  step. 

The  video  communications  proposals  received  were  disap- 
pointing.    AT&T  had  a  prototype  video  PBX  using  one  fiber 
optic  strand  per  connection.     The  rest  of  the  vendors 
offered  nothing.     As  of  NoveiTiber  1984,  when  we  were  evaluating 
proposals,  CATV  was  still  the  only  viable  m.ethod  of  distri- 
buting full  motion  video.     We  felt  that  this  may  change  and 
opted  to  do  nothing  with  video  -  for  the  time  being. 


CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  we  would  leave  the  following  message: 

1.  Don't  waste  time  and  consulting  dollars  writing 

a  technical  specification  for  a  Voice  &  Data  System. 
Write  a  "v;ish  list"   ->  n  the  form  of  a  RFP. 

2.  Get  help  from  writing  and  evaluating  your  RFP  frcm 
experience  Telecommunications  practicioners  from 
local  government  or  industry. 

3.  Build  a  staff  organization  that  has  the  authority 
to  make  comprehensive  data  and  voice  decisions. 
Be  sure  to  staff  properly  for  the  increased  work- 
load . 

By  approaching  our  voice  and  data  problems  from  an 
integrated  point  of  view,  you  can  save  your  campus  money. 
Perhaps  it's  time  you  consider  making  Telecommunications 
the  foundation  of  your  computing  system  and  services. 
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EXHIBIT  1    EVALUATION  SUBCOMMIHEES 


1.  DATA/VIDEO 

A.  DATA  FUNCTIONALITY 

B.  UN  AVAIUBILITY 

2.  VOICE  -  VOICE  FUNCTIONALITY 

3.  SERVICE 

A.  INSTALL  PROCEDURES 

B.  MAINTENANCE 

C.  MOVES  AND  CHANGES 

4.  ALL  SUBCOMMIHEES 

A.  SYSTEM  DESIGN 

B.  CONTROL  TECH  AND  CAPACITY 

C.  SYSTEM  REUABILITY 

D.  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 

5.  FINANCE  -  COST  MODEL 

6.  LONG  DISTANCE  -  REVENUE/COST  MODEL 
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EXHIBIT  2    EVALUATION  COMPONENTS 


1 .  SYSTEM  DESIGN,  CONTROL 

TECHNOLOGY  &  CAPACITY  15%  30,000 


2.  SYSTEM  RELIABILITY 

3.  VOICE  FUNCTIONALITY 

4.  DATA  FUNCTIONALITY 

5.  LAN  AVAILABILITY 

6.  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 

7.  INSTALUTION  PROCESS 

8.  MAINTENANCE 

9.  MOVES  AND  CHANGES 


20% 
5% 


0% 
0% 
5% 
5% 


40,000 
30,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
1 0,000 
1 0,000 


TOTAL  SYSTEM 
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EXHIBIT  3 


AT&T 

SYS.8S/ISN 
INTECOHM 

IBX  S/80 
Wl  BELL 

NEAX  2400 
GTE 

NEAX  2400 
TE1£0M  N. 

SL-1 
WIBELI 

SL-1 
NORSTAN 

CBXIl 
CENTRA!  ST. 

SL-1 
Wl  BELL 

CENTREX 
CENTURY  TEL 

SL-1 


SUWMARY  OF  PROPOSALS 

FUNCTION.  COST  PER 
7  YR.COST  CAP.RAT.  FUNC.PT. 

$2,849,839  150,575  $18.93 

$4,993,845  167^0  $29.45 

$3,686,019  111,400  $33.09 

$3,738,868  110,100  $33.96 

$3,899,418  113,000  $34.51 

$3,722,495  104,300  $35.69 

$4,197,621  113,700  $36.92 

$4,079,461    97,500  $41.84 

$3,784,063   87,200  $43.40 

$4,809,438   99,700  $48.24 
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EXHIBIT  4   WORKLOAD  ASPECTS 


PRE  CUT  (APRIL  -  JULY) 

A.  DIRECTOR  OF  GEN.!*ERV.  0.75 

B.  TELCOM  MANAGER  1.25 

C.  STATION  REVIEWS  3.00 

D.  SPECIAL  STUDIES  0.25 

E.  DATA  MANAGER  0.50 

F.  PHYSICAL  PLANT  _2^ 
TOTAL  5.75 

CUT  (AUGUST) 


ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  PLUS  20  STUDENTS 
TO  CHECK  OUT  PHONES 
POST  CUT  (AUGUST  -  OCTOBER) 


A.  DIRECTOR  OF  GEN.SERV.  0.25 

B.  TELCOM  MANAGER  0.99 

C.  STUDENT  LONG  DIST.  1.75 

D.  TERMINAL  CHANGE  0.50 

E.  SWITCHBOARD  (unchanged)  1.00 

F.  ISN  MANAGER  _aSO 
TOTAL  4.74 
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AN  APPROACH  TO  INTEGRATED  NETWORKS 

Stewart.   H.  Robinovi tz 

The  University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan 


This  paper  describes  a  strategy  for  integrated  data  and  voice 
networks  that  is  being  implemented  at  The  University  of 
Michigan.  It  also  discusses  the  myths  and  realities  of  the  term 
"integrated*  networks.  These  networks  often  use  multi 
technologies,  multi  vendors  and  multi  transmission  media  that 
will  be  fused  into  a  single  integrated  network.  Transmission 
media  include  twisted  pair  wire,  coaxial  cable  ,  fiber  optics 
and  microwave.  Vendors  usually  include  many  of  the  leading 
players  in  the  communications,  data  processing,  computing  and 
information  technology.  Technologies  can  include  voice,  data, 
images  and  graphs,  processed  and  communicated  in  real  or  delayed 
time.  We  at  The  University  of  Michigan  are  attempting  to  bring 
order  out  of  this  often  disjoint  chaos. 
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WHAT  IS  INTEGRATION 


Integrated  networks  are  currently  the  "fashionable"  networks.  They  are 
thought  to  be  good  and  every  one  needs  one,  but  often  those  believing  and 
professing  this  "network  integration  ethic"  fail  to  see  what  the  phrase 
■integrated  networks"  really  means. 

Integration  can  take  several  forms  including  common  wiring  schemes,  common 
terminal  equipment,  common  transmission  system  or  common  switching  systems. 
The  hoped  for  result  is  the  minimization  of  constant  moves  and  changes  of 
the  associated  continual  constant  plant  construction,  the  elimination  of  the 
need  for  multiple  terminals  or  workstations  on  the  same  desk  and  to  provide 
consistent  user  interface  all  around  the  network. 

The  ultimate  goal  is  a  fully  integrated  information  and  communication  system 
which  integrates  voice,  data,  text,  graphics  and  images.  This  system  would 
then  process,  store,  retrieve  and  move  all  messages,  pictures,  words,  and 
data  whether  spoken,  written,  typed  or  drawn  in  real  and/or  deferred  time. 
We  should  not  lose  sight  of  these  goals,  as  it  is  easy  to  become  enamored 
with  glamorous  technology  for  its  own  sake.  By  keeping  in  mind  the  reasons 
why  we  are  urying  to  develop  and  implement  integrated  networks  we  can  have 
an  easier  time  sorting  through  what  often  looks  like  baffling  and  confusing 
technology. 


TOPOLOGY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


The  main  Ann  Arbor,  Michigar  campus  of  The  University  of  Michigan  consists 
of  four  disjointed  campuses:  North,  Main  or  Central,  Medical  and  South. 
These  span  approximately  a  2  by  7  mile  area,  along  with  several  outlying 
University  "pockets".  In  addition  there  is  a  campus  forty-five  miles  to  the 
north  in  Flint,  Michigan,  and  another  one  25  miles  to  the  east  in  Dearborn. 
The  voice  and  data  network  activities  described  in  this  paper  are  to  work  in 
an  integrated  manner  across  all  of  these  campuses. 


EXISTING  NETWORKS   IN  PLACE 


There  are  many  independent  and  semi -independent  networks  at  The  University 
of  Michigan.  Many  of  these  are  interconnected  in  various  ways.  These  range 
from  large.  University-wide  networks,  to  small  locali;   d  networks. 

The  largest  of  these  networks  is  UMNet,  which  is  a  campus-wide  packet 
switching  network  using  technology  developed  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
for  the  Merit  Computing  Network,  a  state-wide  network  with  major  hostc  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Michigan  State  University,  Wayne  State 
University,   Oakland  University  and  Western  Michigan  University.     There  are 
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over  5000  terminals  and  micro  computers  attached  to,  or  dialing  into  UMNet 
from  various  locations.  The  largest  of  the  hosts  on  the  network  are  the 
University's  Academic  Computing  Center's  Amdahl  mainframes  which  run  the 
interactive  Michigan  Terminal  System  (MTS).  These  systems  also  control 
UMNet. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  hosts  on  UMNet  including  several  departmental 
Digital  VAX  and  Prime  computers,  as  well  as  a  link  into  the  University's 
Administrative  Network.  Attachments  are  also  being  installed  to  a  super 
computer  consortium  to  which  the  University  belongs,  as  well  as  a  satellite 
link  to  the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research's  high  speed  network. 
UNnet  also  provides  gateways  to  ARPA  net,  TYMNET,  TELNET,  AUTONET,  and 
DATA-PACK. 

The  Administrative  Data  and  Office  Systems  networks  include  a  large  data 
processing  center  providing  mainframe  data  progressing  on  an  IBM  computer  and 
office  systems  with  Wang  Laboratories  OIS,  VS  and  PC  systems.  There  are  over 
1,100  Wang  workstations  and  40  processors,  and  over  600  IBM  3270  type  of 
terminals,  remote  terminals,  and  work  stations  and  personal  computers 
asynchronously  attached  via  protocol  converters. 

Networks  at  the  University  Medical  Center  include  a  patient  care  network,  a 
laboratory  data  network,  an  office  network  and  a  Medical  School 
Administrative  network.  The  Patient  Care  Network  is  an  IBM  based  network 
using  the  IBM  cabling  plan  with  shielded  twisted  pair  cable  and  also  a 
Series  One  for  protocol  conversion  for  asynchronous  attachment.  The 
Hospital  laboratory  and  research  network  is  a  large,  asynchronous  based 
network,  that  uses  a  TRW  designed  broadband  network  that  supports  a  large 
Applitek  UNILAN  local  area  network  for  over  1,000  asynchronous  attachments 
initially.  This  broadband  cable  also  supports  a  Wang  office  network  and  will 
have  a  high  speed  Ethernet;  and  the  Medical  School  Administrative  network, 
which  is  a  WangNet. 

Networks  at  the  College  of  Engineering  include  several  large  Appollo  Domain 
Networks  interconnected  over  a  campus  wide  WangNet  broadband  network,  and 
several  large  PC,  CAD/CAM  and  Ethernet  networks.  These  are  all  all 
interfaced  to  UMNet.  This  is  also  a  major  locus  of  advanced  communications 
and  network  research. 

There  are  also  various  other  small  and  medium  sized  networks  using  a  variety 
of  technology  at  such  units  as  the  School  of  Business  and  the  Institute  for 
Social  Research.  These  all  seem  to  have  a  predominant  need  to  communicate 
within  their  own  groups,  with  an  occasional  need  to  access  others  elsewhere 
on  campus,  and  occasionally  off  campus. 
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NETWORK  AREA  OF  CPVERAGE 


The  physical  architectures  of  networks  may  be  classified  according  to  the 
area  covered.  These  would  begin  with  those  limited  to  a  building's  floor, 
then  a  building,  small  clusters  of  buildings,  campuses,  metropolitan  areas 
and  finally  wide  area  networks. 

Floor  distributed  networks  -  Distances  of  up  to  400  to  500  feet  • 
These  tend  to  be  high  speed  and  use  twisted  pair,  coaxial  cable  or  in 
the  case  of  open  office  landscaping,  infrared  light.  Some  of  the 
initial  high  speed  twisted  pair  offerings  of  vendors  like  IBM  and  AT&T 
were  in  this  range. 

Bu ildinq  -  Distances  of  500  to  1,000  feet,  similar  to  floor  networks. 
Twisted  pair  offerings  by  IBM  and  AT&T  are  moving  rapidly  in  this 
direction. 

Cluster  of  buildings  -  2,000  to  4,000  feet.  These  have  tended  to  be 
coaxial  cable  based  with  star  architecture,  but  several  vendors 
including  Northern  Telecom  are  supporting  high  speed  (1  to  2.5  megabit 
speeds)  on  unshielded  twisted  pair. 

Campus  -  Distances  of  1  to  10  miles.  This  is  the  realm  of  the  coaxial 
cable  LANs  (Local  Area  Networks)  with  an  increasing  use  of  fiber  optics 
as  well  as  many  low  speed  twisted  pair  LANs  and  data  switch  networks. 
These  distances  are  also  suitable  for  low  speed,  low  power,  microwave 
links. 

Metropolitan  -  Distances  of  five  to  ten  miles.  This  is  the  part  of  the 
network  world  that  the  local  telephone  operating  companies,  and  some 
cable  TV  franchises  see  as  their  own.  Telephone  local  loops  have  been 
the  mainstay,  while  data  over  voice  networks,  where  low  speed  data 
(usually  4,800  to  9,600  bits  per  second)  may  share  the  same  wires  at 
the  local  telephone  loops,  combined  with  packet  switched  and  data 
switched  networks,  are  coming  into  play.  Broadband  networks, 
especially  circuit  switched  and  token  ring  are  also  starting  to  be 
used,  and  fiber  optics  and  cellular  radio  are  in  the  wings. 

Wide  Area  -  The  long  distance  carriers,  satellites,  microwave  and  value 
added  packet  networks  roam  this  domain.  Speeds  have  been  creeping  up 
from  9,600  bits  per  second  to  56,000  bits  per  second,  and  now  extended 
1.5  million  bit  per  second  networks  are  beginning  to  become  common. 

REVIEW  OF  TRANSMISSION  MEDIA 


Twisted  pair  technology  is  currently  used  for  telephone  systems,  campus, 
metro  and  even  wide  area  networks.     This  cable   is  tried  and  true  and  quite 
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reliable.  It  is  bulky  however,  when  large  amounts  of  data  must  be 
transferred  or  for  multiple  concurrent  uses  due  to  the  limited  bandwidth  of 
the  cable.  Using  twisted  pair  with  current  technology  one  may  send  1,200  to 
2/400  bits  per  second  maximum  of  asynchronous  data  and  2,400  to  9,600  for 
synchronous  data  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  lines.  Digital 
techniques  are  capable  of  driving  twisted  pair  at  up  to  56,000  bits  per 
second,  and  this  is  becomir.^^  more  common.  A  number  of  vendors  have 
announced  networks  in  the  building  and  cluster  of  buildings  distance.  These 
networks  have  speeds  of  1  to  2.5  million  bits,  with  some  products  even 
approaching  the  4.5  million  bit  per  second  range  for  building  distance. 

Microwave  technology  is  limited  because  of  the  scarcity  of  spectrum 
availability,  therefore  bandwidth  is  severely  limited.  Costs  are  not  too 
high  for  campus  or  metro  distance  for  up  to  a  few  million  bits  per  second 
with  line  of  sight  low  po"*»r  equipment,  but  longer  haul  and  higher  power 
equipment  is  quite  expensive.  Moreover  this  technology  appears  most 
suitable  where  narrow  pipelines  are  found  where  data  and  and/or  voice  can  be 
concentrated  over  these  links. 

Fiber  optics  has  an  extremely  high  bandwidth  but  is  quite  expensive  at  the 
present  time.  Since  splices  are  especially  expensive  and  time  consuming  it 
would  appear  that  fiber  optics  makes  the  most  sense  between  high  traffic 
locations  with  minimal  branching.  This  technology  is  rapidly  developing, 
however,  and  campus  size  networks  are  almost  feasible  at  this  time. 

Broadband  coaxial  cable  technology  is  capable  of  handling  medium  to  high 
speed  data  with  current  technology.  It  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  up  to 
400  to  450  megahertz  of  bandwidth  on  a  single  cable.  The  use  of  already 
available  components  from  the  cable  TV  industry  and  the  ability  to  easily 
find  trained  people  who  have  had  experience  in  the  cable  industry  has  caused 
this  technology  to  become  popular  for  large  building  networks,  clusters  of 
buildings  and  campus  networks.  The  cost  of  an  entire  campus  trunk,  however 
can  be  approached  by  the  costs  of  full  distribution  throughout  a  cluster  of 
buildings.  For  this  reason  broadband  for  a  large  campus  must  be  used  more 
for  trunking  and  be  supplemented  with  lower  cost  di^stribution  within 
buildings. 


CONFIGURATION  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  of  MICHIGAN" 


Broadband  Systems  -  The  University  has  installed  four  University-wide 
coaxial  cables.  These  consist  of  a  trunk  that  includes  a  dual  cable  WangNet 
system,  a  single  cable  mid-split  network  and  a  spare  cable  for  future  use. 
These  cables  cover  all  areas  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Campus,  including  the  North, 
South,  Medical  and  Main  Campuses  which,  though  close,  are  geographically 
separated  by  at  least  a  mile  or  mile  and  a  half.  The  distance  is  about 
seven  miles  in  length  and  two  miles  in  width,  with  an  additional  one  and  a 
half   mile   spur   to   the  Michigan  Media  Center   across  Ann   Arbor.     The  paths 
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include  four  branches  on  Main  Campus  through  the  steam  tunnel  system  and 
express  runs  to  the  North  and  South  Campus  via  ducts  under  the  City  of  Ann 
Arbor  streets,  and  the  distribution  via  University  ducts. 

Building  distribution  is  minimized  because  the  within  building  data  wire 
(described  later)  will  normally  collect  data.  Only  specialized  applications 
such  as  video  or  special  purpose  networks  will  require  actual  distribution. 

The  initial  use  of  the  cables  is  as  follows: 

Mid  Spl it  Single  Cable  -  This  cable  will  initially  support  UMNet. 
This  network  technology  will  form  the  initial  backbone  for  most 
university  computing.  This  network  will  initial ly  use  point-to-point 
radio  frequency  modems,  running  at  56000  bits  per  second,  to  connect 
its  network  nodes.  We  also  anticipate  some  administrative  traffic  on 
this  network,  probably  using  multidrop  radio  frequency  modems.  The 
rest  of  this  mid-split  network  is  unallocated.  The  allocated  portion 
currently  comprises  only  one  TV  channel  (6  megahertz)  in  each  direction 
out  of  a  total  of  400  megahertz.  We  are  actively  moving  to  the  use  of 
an  lEE  802.  3  Ethernet  type  network,  802.4  token  ring  or  sonio  ^"-♦iher  high 
speed  architecture  for  high  speed  shared  channel  connection  of  UMNet. 

Dual  Cable  WanqNet  -    Allocation  includes: 

Wang  network  services  -  This  supports  file  transfer,  logical  or 
virtual  terminal  attachment  between  Wang  systems,  document 
sharing,  and  resource  sharing.  It  will  also  be  used  for  remote 
administration  of  Wang  systems  and  problem  solving  counseling  from 
a  central  location  to  various  remote  Wang  systems. 

Wang  peripherals  attachment  service  -  This  service  allows 
specially  equipped  Wang  workstations  to  directly  attach  to  the 
cable;  or  more  generally  a  cluster  of  Wang  peripheral  equipment 
and  workstations  to  attach  to  the  network  via  network  multiplexors 
which  are  capable  of  concentrating  up  to  eight  such  devices  to  the 
network.  There  will  be  both  global  peripherals  bands  as  well  as 
diplexable  peripherals  bands,  that  allow  use  of  a  given  channel 
within  a  given  geographical  distribution. 

Video  services  -  Seven  video  channels  will  be  available  for  occasional 
use  of  point-to-point  or  broadcast  via  cable  video  when  needed  for 
University  events  or  instructional  use. 

Data  Services  -  Modems  and  shared  use  local  area  networks  have  also 
been  selected.  Wang  modems  for  up  to  56,000  bits  per  second  will  be 
used  for  remote  job  entry  controllers,  3270  controllers,  Wang  emulators 
running  both  remote  job  entry  and  3270  protocols ,  and  protocol 
converters  for  traffic  that  is  di  rected  towards  the  administrative 
computer  and  UMNet.  Pairchild  Tl  1.5  million  bit  per  second  modems  are 
used  for  linking  Appollo  networks.  We  are  also  considering  the  use  of 
an  Applitek  UNILAN  network  as  we  see  a  market  develop. 
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Microwave  -  The  microwave  comniunicatioii  is  used  to  link  the  Main  Campus  in 
Ann  Arbor  with  campuses  in  Flint,  Michigan  and  Dearborn,  Michigan.  A 
digital  microwave  system  will  carry  both  voice  and  data* 

Fiber  Optics  -  The  fiber  optic  system  is  used  to  connect  the  North  Campus  to 
the  Main  Campus  and  the  Medical  Campus,  the  Medical  Campus  to  the  Main 
Campus,  and  the  Main  Campus  to  the  j<"uth  Campus.  Multi-strand  single-mode 
fiber  is  utilized  in  these  links. 

Twisted  Pair  -  The  final  media,  that  of  twisted  pair,  will  be  the  real 
workhorse  of  the  system.  It  will  handle  all  of  the  linkages  between 
individual  phone  outlets  and  data  and  voice  concentration  points.  There 
will  be  voice  concentration  points  located  at  Flint  and  Dearborn  as  well  as 
the  North,  South,  and  Medical  campuses  and  several  other  wire  concentration 
points,  which  will  all  link  to  the  main  switch  at  the  School  of  Education 
Building  over  the  previously  mentioned  fiber  optics  system. 

There  is  a  dual  modular  jack  at  each  telephone  outlet  with  one  data  jack  and 
one  voice  jack.  The  voice  jack  has  two  wire  pairs  that  run  directly  to  the 
nearest  switch  site.  The  data  jack  has  two  wire  pairs  that  run  to  the  the 
basement  of  each  building.  Each  jack  has  a  third  pair  which  terminates  in 
the  telephone  closet  to  be  used  for  power  or  other  special  purpooes. 
Between  building  distribution  will  consist  of  about  150%  of  initial  voice 
needs,  allowing  for  some  data  on  the  between  building  wire  as  well  as  for 
growth.  The  building  data  wiring  will  normally  be  connected  to  a  network 
concentrator  device  that  in  turn  will  use  one  of  the  other  media,  depending 
on  the  location. 


OTHER  TECHNOLOGY  STATUS-  The  University's  search  for  a  new  telephone  system 
resulted  in  the  selection  of  an  SL-lOO  digital  PBX  system  from  the  Northern 
Telecom  Corporation  that  is  being  installed  by  Centei  Businfss  Systems. 
Centel  is  an  independent  telephone  operating  company  as  well  as  installer  of 
large  PBX  systems.  The  fiber  optics,  microwave,  and  twisted  pair  systems 
described  earlier,  along  with  extensions  to  the  WangNet,  are  being  installed 
as  '  of  this  project.  Installation  has  begun  and  will  be  completed  in 
phases  b>  mid  1986. 

The  building  wire  plan  has  already  been  installed  ii,  the  School  of  Business 
where  the  data  wire  concentrates  three  buildings  in  a  computing  room.  It  is 
used  to  connect  mainly  Buroughs  B25  microcomputers,  a^^ong  with  Apples  and 
IBM  PCs,  to  UMNet  concentrators.  Develcon  line  drivers  are  used  fur  this 
connection. 

Al3v>  completed  is  the  new  University  Hospital  where  over  a  thousand  data 
circuits  are  used  to  connect  to  Applitek  network  interface  units  using 
Telebyte  line  drivers.  The  Applitek  NIUs  in  turn  connect  to  the  TRW 
broadband.  The  hospital  is  also  using  2500  outlets  wired  with  IBM  shielded 
wire,   for   3270s  and  asynchronous  work  stations.     The  IBM  wires  connect  to 
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Interactive  Systems  multiplexors,  while  tne  asynchronous  workstations 
connect  to  the  Applitek  network. 

Another  data  network  chat  th^<5  project  makes  available  is  the  Data  Path 
Units  offered  by  Northern  Telecom,  Inc..  These  units  allow  switched  digital 
communications  of  up  to  19,200  bits  per  second  asynchronous,  and  56,000  bits 
per  second  synchronous  within  the  SL-100  PBX.  These  data  path  units  also 
interface  to  modem  pools  for  inbound  and  outbound  off  net  cor.munications. 
We  are  considering  the  use  of  Northern  Telecom's  Computer  PBX  Interface 
(CPI)  to  connect  the  SL-100  to  the  Wang  systems  and  UMNet. 

We  have  also  installed  a  Northern  Telecom  Meridian  DV-1  system  that  uses  2.5 
megabit  transmission  over  twisted  pair,  and  are  beginning  to  plan  for  its 
use  as  well  as  developing  interfaces  under  a  research  agreement  with 
Northern  Telecom.  At  the  same  time  we  are  beginning  to  review  several  other 
high  speed  Local  Area  Networks  (LANs)  that  can  use  our  building  wiring,  and 
anticipate  some  building  or  building  cluster  LAN  prototypes  by  this  summer 
(  1986).  The  next  task  will  provide  logical  a. id  physical  connectivity 
between  these  LANs. 


LOGICAL  NETWORK   INTER OONNECT IONS 

We  have  several  in^'ernal  projects  underway  to  bridge  the  various  networks 
togethe..  These  include  several  using  X.25,  IBMs  SNA  and  the  TCP/IP 
protocols  that  are  becoming  so  popular  throughout  the  academic  community. 
Ther^  are  also  other  higher  level  gateways  being  developed,  already  in  place 
or  planned.  These  should  be  able  to  at  least  perform  file  transfer^, 
document  exchange  and  message  system  interconnections.  We  are  also 
attempting  to  put  together  otn^c  cooperative  development  projects  with 
various  vendors  that  are  currently  serving  the  University  as  well  as  other 
vendors.  Some  examples  of  possible  vendor  cooperative  projects  include 
Appollo  Computing  Inc.,  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Northern  Telecom-Bell, 
Northern  Research,  Apple  Computers,  AT&T,  XEROX  and  Concord  Data. 


CONCLUSION 

The  combination  of  all  of  these  modes  of  operation  thus  could  provide  an 
optimum  use  of  each  of  the  media  where  they  are  most  cost  effective.  he 
microwave  systems  cover  the  long  distance  hauls  between  the  campuses  located 
in  different  cities.  A  fi':>er  optic  link  is  used  between  high  data 
concentration  points  with  high  inter-location  traffic,  but  with  narrow 
pip€xines  because  of  some  geographical  dispersion.  The  broadband  cable  is 
used  for  a  geographically  dispersed  local  area  with  heavy  data  traffic  as 
likely  to  go  between  any  given  location  as  any  other.  The  twisted  pair 
follows  various  star  network  confirm  rah  ions.  All  will  blend  in,  then,  to 
the  broadband  network. 
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The  internal  wiring  will  initially  be  driven  at  19,200  bits  per  second  on 
the  twisted  pair  for  asynchronous  data  and  56,000  bits  per  second  for 
synchronous  data.  We  fully  anticipate,  however,  that  as  technology 
progresses  we  should  be  able  to  drive  the  same  twisted  pair  at  speeds  of  one 
and  one  half  to  two  and  one  half  million  bits  per  second.  We  are  actively 
involved  in  efforts  to  find  high  speed  switching  capabilities  that  can 
handle  this  kind  of  data  both  in  small  nodes  within  buildings  as  well  as  in 
larger  nodes  at  our  campus  concentration  point. 

This  architecture  will  support  several,  large,  campus-wide  networks  as  well 
as  many  smaller  ones.  These  networks  v*ill  all  be  tied  together  vi-  various 
gateways,  protocol  converters  or  bridges.  We  look  forward  to  developing 
additional  gateways  in  cooperation  with  various  vendors.  We  are  also 
looking  towards  dedicated  processors  that  could  interface  to  most  of  the 
voice  nd  data  networks,  and  perform  much  of  this  gateway  processing.  This 
could  prove  to  be  a  more  manageable  way  to  handle  these  gateways  than  the 
network-by -network  pair-wise  approach.  Indeed  we  have  found  that  this 
network-by-network  pair-wise  approach  takes  a  large,  continual  and 
expanding  amoun  of  resources,  to  the  point  wherj  our  progress  has  been 
greatly  inhibited. 

We  hope  to  utilize  this  network  within  our  University  environment,  not  only 
in  our  day-to-day  operations  for  teaching,  research,  and  administration,  but 
also  as  a  laboratory  or  test  setting  for  joint  development  projects  between 
communication  and  information  processing  systems  vendors  and  the 
University.  i.,e  result  should  be  to  better  develop  the  use  of  these 
multi-media  networks  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  University  and  the 
vendors • 

Through  all  of  these  developments,  however,  it  is  critical  that  we  do  not 
lose  sight  of  our  overall  goal,  the  creation  of  truly  integrated  ii.^'ormation 
systems.  Technology  has  a  way  of  catching  the  imagination,  and  we  should 
use  this  spark  to  help  give  us  momentum,  and  enable  us  to  use  technology  in 
ways  that  benefit  us.  We  should  be  cautious,  however,  that  we  do  not  let 
technology  lead  us  for  its  own  sak^. 
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ABSTRACT 


Eighteen  months  ago,  San  Francisco  State  University  ,  like  many  other 
Institutions,  had  several  frustrated  administrative  computer  users  who 
were  looking  for  some  relief  from  a  backlog  of  application  requests  and 
saturated  computers  shared  between  the  administrative  and  academic 
community.  Five  administrative  user  departments  discovered  during 
cafeteria  conversations  that  they  had  common  requirements  for  office 
automation  and  data  manipulation  which  could  be  addressed  with 
microcomputers.  However,  each  user's  application  had  data  storage 
requirements  that  would  necessitate  hard  disks  with  each  PC. 

Computing  Services  assumed  the  role  of  facilitator  suggesting  a  shared 
mass  storage  pilot  project.  We  agreed  that  we  would  not  study  the  project 
to  death,  but  simply  select  a  LAN  vendor,  install  a  fileserver,  string  a  few 
cables  to  a  few  PC's,  and  see  what  happened.  There  were  hundreds  of 
variables  we  could  have  pondered  for  months  (i.e.  security,  training, 
software  availability,  cost/benefit,  etc.)  but  we  chose  to  only  semi-plan 
(prototype?)  the  project. 

This  paper  will  present  the  results  of  the  semi-planned  pilot  LAN  project 
at  SFSU  (a  smashing  success),  indicate  the  current  growth  status,  and 
discuss  the  semi-planned  future  of  the  LAN.  Management  tips  will  be 
given  for  those  institutions  who  wish  to  get  a  LAN  up  fast. 
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THE  SEMI-PLANNED  LAN: 
REFLECTIONS  ON  PROTOTYPING  A  LOCAL  AREA  NETWORK 


Background 

The  California  State  University  is  the  largest  statewide  system  of  higher 
education  in  the  USA.  Nineteen  campuses  spread  across  the  state  offer 
undergraduate,  graduate,  and  a  few  joint  doctoral  degrees  to  over  316,000 
students.  About  17,000  faculty  teach  in  the  1500  bachelor's  and  master's 
degree  programs  offered  by  the  CSU  in  over  200  subject  areas. 

San  Francisco  State  University  is  the  fourth  largest  institution  in  the  CSU 
with  about  25,000  headcount  students  (18,000  FTES)  and  1,400  faculty. 
Located  in  the  "City  by  the  Bay,"  SFSU  does  not  compete  with  our  two  well 
known  neighboring  institutions  because  our  missions  are  different.  The 
University  of  California,  Berkeley  and  Stanford  University  emphasize 
graduate  education  and  research,  whereas  the  CSU  emphasis  is  on  teaching 
and  other  scholarly  activities. 

The  Director  of  Computing  Services  at  SFSU  reports  to  the  President  and  is 
responsible  for  all  instructional  and  administrative  computing  as  well  as 
data  communications.  Assisting  the  Director  are  three  Associate 
Directors:  Instructional  Computing,  Operations,  and  Information  Systems. 
The  campus  mainframe  is  a  Control  Data  Corporation  Cyber.  Other  DEC  and 
Prime  minicomputers  as  well  as  a  variety  of  microcomputers  supplement 
the  mainframe.  The  nineteen  campuses  and  the  Chancellor's  Office  are 
linked  by  an  X.25  statewide  network. 

Data  communications  on  campus  is  by  a  twisted  pair  cable  plant.  Four 
3Com  within  building  local  area  networks  are  in  place.  These  are  soon  to 
be  connected  to  a  campus  broadband  loop.  This  is  the  story  of  how  we  got 
into  the  first  local  area  network. 

Information  Technology  Status  Summary 

Administrative  and  instructional  users  at  each  CSU  campus  share  a  CDC 
Cyber  mainframe.  At  SFSU,  the  Cyber  730  is  accessed  by  121  instructional 
users  and  55  adminstrative  transaction  terminals.  There  is  no  data  base 
software  and  little  in  the  way  of  fourth  generation  productivity  tools. 
Response  time  is  very  bai  at  peak  periods.  Most  adminstrative  applications 
are  batched  through  a  production  control  office. 

The  situation  described  above  is  perfect  for  predicting  a  backlog  of 
application  requests  in  the  administrative  area  since  there  are  no 
provisions  for  end-user  computing,  end-user  control  of  data,  or  end-user 
submission  of  jobs.  Given  this  scenario,  one  would  not  be  surprised  to 
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Some  immediate  needs 

Campus  long  range  objectives  which  included  end-user  computing  and 
office  automation  were  established  after  reviewing  the  long  list  of  needs. 
As  you  know,  the  planning  and  implementation  schedules  in  a  large 
multicampus  system  take  forever.  However,  there  appeared  that  there 
might  be  an  easy  and  quickly  implemented  solution  to  one  set  of  needs 
which  had  a  common  thread  running  through  them.  In  addition  to  end-user 
computing  and  office  automation,  this  particular  group  of  needs  included 
elements  of  decision  support  tools  and  electronic  mail. 

Five  adminstrative  areas  on  campus  had  the  following  requirements: 

Admissions  and  Records  -  Provide  high  quality  and  timely  responses  to 
prospective  students'  inquiries. 

Academic  Affairs  -  Prepare  the  University  Bulletin  for  computerized 
typesetting  and  provide  spreadsheet  capability  for  trend  analysis  and 
forecasting. 

Public  Affairs  -  Prepare  press  releases  and  selected  mailings. 

Extended  Education  -  Provide  office  automation  and  record  keeping 
unique  to  a  self-supporting  operation. 

Computing  Services  -  Replace  card  punch  data  entry  with  key-to-disk 
technology. 

The  five  areas  were  in  need  of  some  immediate  relief  and  were  actively 
seeking  solutions  to  these  and  related  problems. 

How  do  vou  spell  r-e-l-i-e-f  ? 

it  was  pretty  obvious  that  most  of  these  needs  could  be  met  with  a 
personal  computer  solution.  Yet  the  data  storage  requirements  for  each 
area  would  dictate  a  hard  disk  for  each  PC.  At  this  point.  Computing 
Services  assumed  the  role  of  facilitator  and  suggested  a  shared  mass 
storage  solution.  We  proposed  a  pilot  local  area  network  featuring 
centralized  mass  storage  and  ackup.  We  hoped  that  there  would  be  seme 
additional  benefits  of  shared  softv/are  and  multiple  user  access  to  files. 

To  make  the  project  happen  quickly,  we  established  some  informal  ground 
rules.  We  would  not  study  the  project  to  death.  We  would  select  one 
vendor,  install  the  system,  form  a  user's  group,  and  see  what  happened. 
The  users  would  evaluate  and  select  the  software.  Computing  Services 
would  offer  some  training  on  the  use  of  the  LAN  and  the  user  group  would 
hopefully  offer  peer  training  based  on  the  "emerging  expert  syndrome." 
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We  felt  the  pilot  project  was  low-risk  in  nature  in  that  if  the  LAN 
component  was  a  failure,  the  PC's  were  still  usable.  Computing  Seivices 
purchased  the  LAN  components  with  the  idea  of  charging  the  respective 
users  for  the  portion  of  the  disk  space  which  they  used. 

With  this  semi-planned  approach,  off  we  went  into  the  land  of  prototyping 
known  as  The  Promised  LAN. 

Which  Vendor  ? 

The  first  step  in  our  P-LAN  called  for  the  selection  of  a  vendor  with  an 
available  product  (as  opposed  to  an  announced  product).  A  representative 
group  from  the  five  administrative  areas  began  a  review  of  the  literature, 
conversations  with  the  experts,  and  scheduled  some  visits  to  installed 
sites.  We  only  had  about  two  months  to  complete  the  selection  and  issue  a 
purchase  order  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Four  different  vendors  were  considered:  Corvus,  Davong,  3Com,  and  Nestar. 
The  gambling  element  in  our  decision  was  second  guessing  which  network 
would  become  a  standard  or  at  least  be  around  in  five  years.  The  3Com 
Etherseries  was  finally  selected  on  the  following  points:  ease  of  central 
management;  storage  capacity;  expandability;  conformity  to  the  Ethernet 
standard;  and  vendor  proximity  (for  quick  serviced.  After  furious 
negotiations,  the  price  was  finally  right. 

Installation 

Our  own  three  person  technical  support  team  began  removing  dropped 
ceilings,  drilling  holes,  manufacturing  connection  boxes,  and  pulling  cable. 
As  each  IBM  PC  arrived,  it  was  fitted  with  a  network  adapter  card  to 
permit  high  speed  communication  to  the  central  file  server.  The  server 
itself  came  with  a  36  megabyte  disk  drive  and  a  cartridge  tape  backup. 
Account  volumes  and  passwords  were  issued  to  the  users. 

When  the  dust  finally  settled,  the  five  administrative  user  areas  took  the 
big  leap  and  found  themselves  staring  into  the  face  of  the  future.  Short  of 
breaking  a  champagne  bottle  over  the  nearest  workstation  (we  could  not 
afford  the  bubbly),  the  right  buttons  were  pushed  and  the  rest  is  history. 
The  users  were  corralled  and  led,  and  finally  crossed  over  into  the 
Promised  LAN.  The  project  costs  including  server,  typical  workstation, 
and  disk  usage  charges  are  sho»vn  in  Table  1 . 

What  training? 

With  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  training  sessions  on  DOS  and  the 
network,  the  users  were  on  there  own.  Some  inquisitive  users  read  the 
manuals,  experimented,  and  became  network  experts.  Others  provided 
political  and  financial  leadership.    Clerical  start  members  began 
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Table  1 


SAN  FRANCISCO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
LOCAL  AREA  NETWORK  COSTS 

CENfTBAL  STARTUP  COSTS 
Initial  Equipment: 

3Com  3Server  (36  mb)  $6,000 

Cartridge  Tape  Backup  2,600 

Cartridge  Tapes  (1 00  @  $21 )  2,1 00 

3Server  Network  Software  1 ,500 


12,200 


Expansion  Equipment: 
3Server  Expansion  Disk(36  mb)  3,000 


$15,200' 


PER  STATION  COSTS 
Basic  Workstation: 
IBM  PC  w/640  kb,dual  floppy, 

&  monochrome  monitor  2,500 
Etherlink  Network  Adaptor,  cables, 
&  installation  550 


$  3,050 


Color  monitor  (additional  $)  300 

Dot  matrix  printer  900 

Letter  Quality  Printer  1 ,800 

Laser  Printer  5,000 

ANNUAL  MAINTTENANCE  test.^ 

Central  Server  &  Tape  $1 ,000 

Basic  Workstation  250 

*Computing  Services  purchased  th.:  central  server  startup  equipment  and  recharges 
$40/megabyte/month  based  on  "oeir  usage  of  the  shared  mass  storago  device. 

NOTE:  These  "ball  park"  prices  do  r.o\  include  any  user  application  software. 
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evaluating  word  processing  and  spreadsheet  software.  A  grassroots 
users  groin  emerged  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  knovyledge  and  providing 
future  guidance  to  the  project.  The  users  group  experience  was  successful 
because  the  very  people  who  were  making  the  rules  were  the  ones  who 
were  playing  the  game. 

A  steering  committee  from  the  campus  users  group  then  helped  to 
establish  the  Bay  Area  3Com  Users  group.  The  purpose  of  this  group  is  to 
share  concerns  and  successes  among  major  Ethers 3ries  users  in  the 
greater  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  In  addition,  this  group  has  made 
suggestions  and  applied  subtle  pressure  on  the  3Com  Corporation  which 
has  resulted  in  the  implementation  of  several  of  the  group's  suggestions. 

So  who  won? 

At  this  point  in  the  short  life  of  the  project,  it  appears  that  each  of  the 
units  has  achieved  at  least  one  of  its  initial  objectives.  Computing 
Services  has  replaced  card  punch  data  entry  with  key-to-disk  technology 
using  a  software  package  called  RADAR  on  the  LAN.  Extended  Education 
has  developed  a  faculty  payroll  data  base.  Academic  Services  is  making 
use  of  data  bases  and  spread  sheets  which  enhance  their  day-to-day 
decision  making  and  forecasting  activities.  Academic  Affairs  now  has  the 
University  Bulletin  on  the  network  and  Public  Affairs  has  the  much  needed 
increase  in  their  word  processing  capabilities.  At  this  time.  Admissions 
and  Records  has  not  found  off-the-shelf  software  to  implement  their 
Advanced  Standing  Evaluation  system,  nor  have  they  been  willing  to  write 
their  own  software.  However,  A  &  R  is  making  use  of  the  office 
automation  available  via  the  LAN. 

Some  new  plavers 

The  first  pilot  Administrative  Local  Area  Network  (ALAN)  has  gone  through 
a  metamorphosis.  The  initial  reaction  of  some  of  the  units  that  ;'ere 
approached  to  participate  was  sometimes  a  polite  "No"  often  coupled  with 
a  prediction  of  failure.  A  few  months  later,  those  same  units  were 
knocking  down  the  door  to  get  on  the  network. 

At  present  there  are  two  other  networks  on  campus  and  another  underway. 
One  of  the  other  networks  is  for  administrative  use  in  the  Library.  The 
other  network  in  place  is  the  result  of  a  joint  venture  between  the  School 
of  Business  and  the  Division  of  Extended  Education;  the  first  provided  the 
space  and  the  latter  provided  the  funds.  This  instructional  lab  features 
50  IBM  PC's  without  disk  c  ves  connected  to  three  3Com  servers,  two 
tape  drives,  and  five  dot  matrix  printers. 

The  network  that  is  being  implemented  is  in  the  School  of  Creative  Arts. 
This  3Com  based  network  will  link  Apple  Macintosh  computers  together  to 
support  administrative  and  facility  use  applications. 
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A  major  expansion  to  the  initial  ALAN  occurred  when  the  units  reporting  to 
the  Vice  President  for  Administration  (Budget,  Accounting,  Business 
Affairs,  Personnel,  and  Payroll)  joined  the  network.  We  simply  added  in 
another  server  (for  storage  and  security  reasons),  strung  some  additional 
cable,  and  welcomed  them  to  the  network  which  is  now  up  to  about  50 
workstations. 

Where  to  we  ao  from  here? 

With  all  of  this  success  under  our  belts,  where  do  we  go  from  here? 
First,  we  continue  with  the  users  group  as  the  focal  point  and  clearing 
house  for  ideas  and  directions.  That  group  has  identified  the  eternal 
search  for  multi-user,  LAN-based  software  with  site  licensing  as  its 
primary  on-going  objective. 

Secondly,  we  are  looking  to  expand  our  intrabuilding  networks  with  print 
servers  for  more  access  to  draft,  letter  quality,  and  laser  printers. 
Thirdly,  we  soek  network  communication  servers  to  link  the  intrabuilding 
LAN's  with  a  campus  broadband  network.  Our  fourth  objective,  then,  is  to 
expand  our  window  to  the  world  with  communication  links  to  statewide, 
nationwide,  and  worldwide  public  and  private  networks.  The  illustratior! 
on  the  next  page  is  about  as  close  as  we  ever  got  in  our  semi-planning  to 
schematically  diagramming  our  pilot  LAN  project  and  its  future  interfaces. 

Conclusion 

Eighteen  months  ago,  a  group  of  campus  associates  found  some 
commonality  in  their  attempts  to  deal  with  problems  related  to  office 
automation  and  the  ability  to  get  work  done  with  the  help  of  information 
technology.  A  LAN  pilot  project  was  chosen  as  the  common  denominator 
solution.  Steps  were  taken  to  minimize  potential  loses  and  increase 
benefits  via  shared  mass  storage  and  volume  workstation  purchases. 

But  the  most  important  decision  was  to  keep  the  concept  of  a  pilot  project 
with  informal  planning  as  the  guiding  light  for  the  project.  Hindsight 
indicates  that  only  by  keeping  the  nature  of  the  users  group  and  its 
steering  committee  informal  were  we  able  to  shorten  the  time  between 
decision  making  and  implementation.  We  created  an  environment  of  some 
seasoned  users  and  potential  new  users  who  were  able  to  ask  the  right 
questions.  We  experimented  on  a  small  scale  and  were  able  to  share  the 
results  with  other  interested  parties.  We  created  a  level  of  interest 
among  computer  users  never  seen  before  outside  of  Computing  Services. 
We  generated  an  excitement  of  participation  in  a  cutting-edge  endeavor. 
And  we  did  ii  all  in  a  relaxed,  friendly,  semi-planned  manner. 

In  closing,  the  last  page  of  this  paper  offers  some  management  tips  for 
those  who  may  wish  to  get  a  LAN  installed  quickly.  We  remind  you  that  the 
key  to  end-user  satisfaction  in  this  as  in  all  projects  is  end-user 
involvement. 
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LAN  MANAGEMENT  TIPS:  Some  Dos  &  Don'ts 


1 .  DO  a  little  planning  but  not  too  much. 

2.  DO  pick  a  pilot  site  (office)  with  some  enthusiastic  employees  who  like 
change  and  gadgetry. 

3.  DO  pick  a  l^N  vendor  with  a  track  record  of  post-sales  support. 

4.  DO  simple  applications  first...  get  some  success  stories  under  your  belt. 

5.  DO  double  the  amount  of  mass  storage  you  think  you'll  need. 

6.  DO  have  one  person  designated  as  the  resident  guru. 

7.  DO  arrange  for  spare  parts  and  a  standby  file  server. 

8.  DO  plenty  of  cable  drops  up  front. 

9.  DO  acquire  a  laser  page  printer ...  WOW. 

10.  DON'T  buy  any  PC's  with  less  than  640k  memory. 

11.  DON'T  expect  to  find  a  plethor  of  multiuser  software  available.. .yet. 

Source:  John  True 

Judah  Rosenwald 

r^an  Francisco  State  University 

CAUSE  '85  (December  1 985) 
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"IMPLEMENTING  MICROCOMPUTERS  IN  ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENTS: 
CHANGING  THE  FACE  OF  ACADEMIC  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  LIFE 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  SANTA  BARBARA" 


1985  CAUSE  National  Conference  Contributed  Paper 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana  -  December  11,  1985 


By: 

Glen  T.  Winans 
Assistant  Provost 
College  of  Letters  and  Science 
University  of  California 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93106 


Abstract 

Descriptive  review  of  how  the  Provost's  Office  of  the 
College  of  Letters  and  Science  at  UC  Sanx:a  Barbara 
installed  275  microcomputers  in  34  academic  departments 
during  the  past  18  months.  The  goals  of  the 
installation  were  to  1)  enhance  faculty  productivity  by 
increasing  access  to  computing;  and  2)  enhance 
administrative  support  to  chairpersons  and  faculty  by 
autoi^.ating  recordkeeping  and  word  processing  at  "che 
departmental  level.  The  paper  discusses  the  process  of 
implementing  microcomputers  including  development  of  a 
decentralized  computing  philosophy,  the  decision  to 
utilize  microcomputers,  the  phased  implementation  of 
hardware,  and  provision  of  user  support  services.  The 
paper  also  presents  ten  consequences  or  observations  of 
the  implementation  process  which  should  benefit  other 
institutions  considering  the  implementation  of 
microcomputers  in  academic  departments. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  intent  of  this  paper  is  to  present  a  descriptive  review  of 
how  the  Provost's  Office  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  at 
the  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara  (UCSB)  implemented 
275  microcomputers  in  34  academic  departments  during  the  18  month 
period  from  July  1984  through  December  1985.  Included  is  a 
discussion  of  the  process  by  which  the  College  assessed 
department^  needs,  selected  appropriate  vendors,  planned  for 
phased  distribution,  installed  hardware  and  software^  and  handled 
on-going  user  support;  as  well  as  a  discussion  of  the  major 
consequences  accompanying  the  implementation.  The  paper  refers 
to  both  academic  computing  and  administrative  computing  in 
academic  departments.  For  purposes  of  definition,  academic 
computing  is  viewed  as  those  computing  activities  undertaken  by 
faculty  in  support  of  instruction  or  research,  while 
administrative  computirg  is  viewed  as  those  computing  activities 
undertaken  by  staff  to  provide  automated  logistical  support  to 
faculty  at  the  departmental  level. 

This  discussion  focuses  exclusively  on  academic  departments 
within  a  medium-sized  public  research  university,  and  the 
process  of  implementing  microcomputers  to  enhance  academic  and 
administrative  computing  in  academic  departments.  It  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper  to  review  the  nature  of  academic 
departments  as  unique  organizational  units  within  an 
institutional  setting,  but  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
governance  structure  and  operational  aspects  of  academic 
departments  differ  considerably  from  other  non-academic  units. 
Consequently,  the  experiences  of  the  College  of  Letters  and 
Science  at  UCSB  are  best  generalized  to  large  schools  and 
colleges  in  other  universities,  and  not  to  other  non-academic 
segments  of  institutions. 

THE  PROCESS  OF  IMPLEMENTING  MICROCOMPUTERS 

Computing  Philosophy  of  the  College 

A  predominant  feature  of  the  University  of  California  system  is 
decentralized  decision-making  and  responsibility,  particularly  as 
it  pertains  to  the  academic  areas  of  each  campus.  This  emphasis 
on  decentralization  began  to  strongly  influence  campus  computing 
resources  at  UCSB  around  1980  when  it  became  apparent  the  ,:  the 
cost  of  computer  hardware  was  steadily  decreasing  wJ'  *.le  the 
availability  of  computer  hardware  was  steadily  increasing.  As 
noted  b;  ^ohn  W.  McCredie  in  Campus  Computing  Strateg'^ ^&  (1983), 
UCSB's  experience  was  not  unique  in  this  regard.  Universities 
everywhere  were  participating  in  the  "new  wave"  of  integrated 
low-cost  computing  and  communication  technologies,  as  evidenced 
by  the  "spread  of  mini-  and  micrccciuputers  into  every  area  ot 
higher  education"  (pg.  4).  Moreover,  McCredie  noted  that  "the 
rapid  development  and  spread  of  microcomputers  was  accelerating 
the  decentralization  of  computing  resources  on  campuses"  (pg.  8). 
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The  combination  of  a  general  decentralized  management  philosophy 
for  academic  units  at  UCSB  coupled  with  the  changing  face  of 
computer  technology  led  to  a  Collegewide  policy  encouraging 
decentralized  computing.  The  immediate  result  was  that  the 
Provost's  Office  assumed  broad  responsibilities  for  coordinating 
academic  and  administrative  computing  within  the  College. 
Initial  efforts  included  the  distribution  of  stand-alone 
word  processing  systems  to  academic  departments  in  the  1982/83 
academic  year,  and  the  hiring  of  an  independent  consultant  to 
assess  the  administrative  computing  needs  of  academic  departments 
in  the  Spring  of  1983,  The  distribution  of  word  processing 
systems  was  handled  in  an  ad  hoc  fashion,  lacking  sufficient 
coordination,  although  it  did  stimulate  faculty  and  staff  to 
think  more  creatively  about  computing  applications.  It  was  soon 
apparent  that  more  intensive  planning  was  necessary,  and  the 
results  of  the  independent  consultant's  review  of  administrative 
computing  needs  in  a  dozen  departments  underscored  this  theme. 
The  consultant's  review  included  faculty  and  staff  comments  on  a 
wide  spectrum  of  issues,  with  four  factors  consistently  repeated 
regarding  academic  and  administrative  computing  in  departments: 

Computing  Concerns  of  Academic  Departments 

1)  Increasing  demand  for  low-cost  computing 

2)  Increasing  demand  for  greater  access  to 
computing  for  academic  and  administrative 
work 

3)  Increasing  dissatisfaction  with  existing 
centralized  computing  services 

4)  Increasing  interest  in  minicomputer  and 
microcomputer  applications 

On  the  basis  of  this  input  from  faculty  and  staff  in  Letters  and 
Science  departments  coupled  with  a  realization  that  centralized 
mainframe  computing  services  could  not  satisfy  departmental 
needs,  the  Provost's  office  adopted  a  formal  philosophy 
encouraging  the  implementation  of  stand-alone  computing  wherever 
possible.  This  philosophy  was  not  limited  to  microcomputers,  as 
a  number  of  departments  eventually  pu'  -phased  minicomputers  for 
various  instruction  and  research  projects.  However,  the 
'implementation  of  minicomputers  involved  eight  machines  and  is  a 
separate  subject  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

The  Decision  to  Use  Microcomputers 

Behind  the  decision  to  emphasize  decentralized  stand-alone 
computing  for  departments  was  the  very  real  need  to  ra^^idly 
expand  the  basic  computing  capacity  availabl' .  to  academic 
departments  so  as  to  satisfy  two  goals:  1)  enhance  faculty 
l^roductivity    by  increasing  access  to  computing;    and  2)  enhance 
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administrative  support  to  chairpersons  and  faculty  by  automating 
recordkeeping  and  word  processing  at  the  departmental  level. 
Related  to  the  first  goal  was  a  basic  belief  that  increases  in 
faculty  computer  literacy  would  ultimately  lead  to  increases  in 
student  computer  literacy,  as  faculty  would  apply  their  research 
experiences  with  computing  to  the  classroom. 

With  these  goals  in  mind,  the  College  continued  to  utilize  the 
services  of  an  independent  consultant  to  evaluate  stand-alone 
computing  alternatives  for  administrative  computing,  and  surveyed 
faculty  concerning  preferences  for  academic  computing.  Provost's 
Office  staff  visited  five  other  University  of  California  campuses 
in  the  Fall  of  1983  to  assess  comparable  approaches  to  enhancing 
computing  in  academic  departments.  On  the  basis  of  combined 
input  from  these  various  sources,  the  College  decided  to 
implement  microcomputers  because  of  a  number  of  clear  advantages 
of  this  technology  in  addressing  the  computing  needs  of  34 
Letters  and  Science  departments: 

Advantages  of  Microcomputers  for  Departments 

*Adaptable  to  large/small  environments 

*Ease  of  operation 

^Expandable 

*Local  control  of  systems 

*Low-cost  start-up 

^Multiple  applications  and  uses 

*Networking  capabilities 

*Portable 

*Real-time  processing 
^Shared  use 

The  next  question  was  to  determine  which  microcomputer  to 
purchase  for  academic  departments.  The  Provost's  Office  decision 
to  select  International  Business  Machines,  Inc.  (IBM)  was  based 
on  three  key  factors.  First,  IBM  was  a  large  established  company 
with  a  proven  track  record  of  support  for  universities  plus  a 
stable  prospectus  for  the  future.  The  College  had  confidence 
that  IBM  would  still  be  around  five  years  down  the  road.  Second, 
the  existing  and  future  product  development  plans  for  the  IBM 
Personal  Computer  (PC)  provided  desired  expandability  and 
adaptability  without  compromising  the  critical  need  for 
standardization.  Equipment  standardization  was  viewed  as 
essential  in  order  to  promote  shared  use,  simplify  installation 
and  maintenance,  and  streamline  software  development  and 
training.  Moreover,  the  IBM  PC  also  offered  tremendous  potential 
for  both  academic  and  administrative  uses  through  varying 
hardware  configurations  such  as  the  PC/XT  and  PC/AT.  Third,  a 
very  important  factor  was  price.  IBM  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  University  of  California  providing  substantial  purchase 
discounts,  includi^-^g  a  37%  price  reduction  on  bulk  purchases  of 
50  or  more  PC's  plus  any  necessary  peripherals  and  software.  In 
addition,     IBM  offered  leaner  equipment  through  their  Educational 
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Development  Program,  by  which  the  campus  could  receive  PC's  free- 
of-charge  for  six  months  and  then  purchase  some  or  all  of  the 
loaned  hardware  and  software  at  the  end  of  this  period  at  a  43% 
price  reduction. 

Phased  Implementation  of  Microcomputers 

The  College  developed  a  flexible  implementation  plan  for 
purchasing,  testing,  and  installing  the  275  PC's  in  the  eighteen 
month  period  from  July  1984  through  December  1985.  The  plan 
itself  did  not  consist  of  a  single  document,  but  rather  was  the 
product  of  simultaneous  efforts  aimed  at  expanding  available 
academic  and  administrative  computing.  Hence,  there  was  no 
specific  target  number  of  PC's  to  be  distributed,  just  the 
general  objective  of  increasing  microcomputing  capacity  in  every 
department  in  order  to  accomplish  the  following:  1)  provide  "PC's 
on  Wheels"  in  each  department  whereby  faculty  could  share  mobile 
PCJs  for  word  processing  purposes  to  aid  in  preparation  of 
initial  drafts  of  papers,  proposals,  course  materials, 
correspondence  and  other  items;  2)  provide  specially  configured 
PC's,  PC/XT 's,  or  PC/AT 's  for  faculty  to  use  in  data  analysis  and 
problem  solving  in  their  research  or  for  curriculum  development 
in  instruction;  and  3)  provide  improved  administrative  computing 
support  to  faculty  at  the  departmental  level  through  development 
of  an  Automated  Recordkeeping  System  to  assist  with  resource 
management  and  real-time  bookkeeping,  plus  automation  of 
department  office  functions  such  as  word  processing. 

The  basic  theme  underlying  these  three  objectives  was  to  help 
automate  a  wide  range  of  tasks  previously  done  manually  by  both 
faculty  and  staff.  The  first  two  objectives  satisfie.^ 
instruction  and  research  needs  and  were  classified  as  academic 
computing,  while  the  third  objective  was  classified  as 
administrative  computing,  A  survey  in  November  1985  revealed  the 
following  utilization  patterns  of  the  275  PC's  for  academic  and 
administrative  computing: 

Utilization  of  PC's 


Purpose 

Qty 

% 

Academic  Computing 

176 

64 

Administrative  Computing 

69 

25 

Combined  Use 

30 

11 

Totals 

275 

100 

Distribution  of  the  PC's  was  accomplished  in  three  six-month 
phases:  Phase  I,  July  1984  through  Decemtar  1984;  Phase  II, 
January  1985  through  June  1985;  and  Phase  III,  July  1985  through 
December  1985,  Distribution  by  academic  department  is  presented 
in  Table  I  on  page  10,  and  indicates  that  221  or  80%  of  the 
microcomputers    were  PC's,     43  or  16%  were  PC/XT' s,     and  11  or  4% 
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were  PC/AT •s.  The  Colleger ide  distribution  by  phase  is  presented 
below: 


Phase 

Qty 

% 

Phase  I       (7/84  -  12/84) 

63 

23 

Phase  II     (1/85  -  6/85) 

128 

47 

Phase  III  (7/85  -  12/85) 

84 

30 

Totals 

275 

100 

The  actual  purchase  of  the  275  PC's  was  handled  one  of  two  ways. 
Either  the  Provost's  Office  sponsored  the  PC  purchase  (through 
the  IBM  Educational  Development  Program,  a  bulk  purchase 
arrangement,  or  as  part  of  the  distribution  of  administrative 
computing  systems)  or  the  department  purchased  the  PC  (using 
allocated  equipment  funds,  extramural  contract  and  grant  funds, 
or  overhead  funds).  The  Provost's  Office  directly  purchased  192 
PC's  or  69%  of  the  total,  including  55  leaner  PC's  as  part  of 
IBM's  Educational  Develop:^  Program,  and  departments  directly 
purchased  83  PC's  or  31%  of  une  total. 

Providing  User  Support  Services 

In  order  to  help  administer  the  distribution  of  PC's  to 
departments,  as  well  as  to  consult  on  hardware  and  software  and 
implement  appropriate  administrative  systems,  the  Provost's 
Office  created  a  support  staff  group  entitled  Administrative 
Computing  Services  (ACS).  By  the  fall  of  1985,  ACS  had  evolved 
into  a  cohesive  unit  of  five  full-time  data  processing 
professionals  providing  user  support  services  to  academic 
departments.  Three  staff  were  charged  with  the  task  of 
developing  and  maintaining  a  series  of  Automated  Resource 
Management  Systems  throughout  the  College,  including  various 
automated  recordkeeping  modules  (accounting  system,  recharge 
system,  storeroom  inventory  control  system) ,  faculty  and  staff 
provision  control  systems,  and  budget  tracking  systems.  The 
remaining  two  staff  were  responsible  for  direct  user  support 
including  selection,  testing  and  installation  of  hardware  and 
software,  coordinating  insurance  coverage,  providing  user 
training,  evaluating  peripherals  and  software,  and  negotiating 
maintenance  agreements. 

ACS  staff  remain  active  in  administrative  systems  development  for 
Letters  and  Science  departments  using  programming  languages  such 
as  COBOL,  D-BASEIII,  FOCUS,  and  PASCAL.  ACS  staff  maintain  a 
working  knowledge  of  Displaywrite  III,  Microsoft  Word,  Word 
Perfect,  and  Word  Star,  so  as  to  help  advise  and  train  faculty 
and  staff  interested  in  using  word  processing  software.  They 
have  also  negotiated  a  low-cost  maintenance  agreement  for  the 
College    with  Computerland.      By  conducting  an  initial  diagnostic 
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evaluation  and  arranging  for  a  single  pick-up  location  for  PC's 
in  need  of  repair,  per  hour  i aintenance  costs  were  considerably 
less  than  those  offered  by  other  vendors,  including  IBM. 

ACS  functioned  strictly  in  a  support  capacity  vis-a-vis 
departments,  with  an  agenda  dictated  by  departmental  needs  as 
articulated  by  faculty  and  staff.  Choices  between  competing 
needs,  particularly  in  the  area  of  administrative  systems 
development,  were  made  by  the  Provost  in  consultation  with 
departments.  ACS  staff  responded  to  problems  and  inquiries 
within  the  established  limitations  requiring  standardization  in 
hardware  and  software.  Fortunately,  there  was  considerable 
flexibility  in  attempting  to  respond  to  departmental  needs,  since 
most  software  products  were  IBA  PC  compatible,  and  most 
applications  could  operate  on  an  IBM  PC,  PC/XT,  or  PC/AT. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  IMPLEMENTING  MICROCOMPUTERS 

As  with  any  significant  organizational  change,  the  mass 
distribution  of  such  a  large  nuTnber  of  microcomputers  in  a 
relatively  short  time  span  impacted  departmental  lifestyles.  A 
number  of  unforeseen  consequences  occurred,  although  the  overall 
reaction  of  faculty  and  staff  across  disciplines  was  generally 
favorable.  Below  is  a  review  of  the  more  significant 
consequences  which  might  be  relevant  to  other  institutions 
seeking  to  implement  microcomputers  in  academic  departments.  The 
order  does  not  reflect  any  ranking  or  level  "of 'significance. 

Computer  Literacy  Enhanced  Productivity 

A  very  positive  outcome  from  the  distribution  of  microcomputers 
was  a  marked  increase  in  productivity  by  both  faculty  and  staff 
in  departments.  Faculty  using  PC's  for  initial  preparation  of 
text  and  proposals  were  enthusiastic  about  the  gains  in  their 
personal  productivity  as  writing' is  easier  and  quicker.  Staff 
using  PC's  for  recordkeeping  and  word  processing  found  they 
accomplished  more  in  less  time,  and  that  revisions  and  updates 
did  not  create  the  emotional  turmoil  that  once  seriously  impacted 
clerical  staff  morale.  Faculty  also  found  that  their  ability  to 
experiment  with  computing  for  various  instructional  and  research 
purposes  was  enhanced  through  microcomputers  due  to  reduced  costs 
and  ease  of  operation. 

Standardization  Was  A  Two-Edged  Sword 

The  decision  to  standardize  microcomputer  hardware  throughout  the 
College  was  basically  a  mixed  blessing.  On  the  one  hand, 
standardization  was  a  positive  factor  in  simplifying  testing, 
installation,  and  maintenance  of  hardware,  and  in  streamlining 
software  development  and  training.  This  was  especially  true  in 
administrative  systems  development,  where  staff  user  groups  were 
formed  to  help  design  initial  systems  and  to  facilitate  training. 
On  the  other  hand,    standardization  was  a  negative  factor  to  many 
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faculty  because  it  was  limiting.  Faculty  were  generally 
accustomed  to  freedom  of  choice,  and  there  was  some  resistance  to 
distribution  of  a  single  product*  Some  faculty  were  reluctant  to 
learn  a  new  system  if  they  had  used  different  hardware  or 
software  before,  others  mistrusted  IBM  and  questioned  its 
corporate  motives,  while  still  others  expressed  considerable 
computer  expertise  (both  real  and  imaginary)  and  complained  that 
the  IBM  PC  was  improperly  suited  for  their  work.  Ultimately, 
these  faculty  concerns  really  reflected  a  broader  interest  in 
control  over  academic  decision  making,  especially  in  areas  of  new 
technology  with  such  enormous  potential  for  changing  the  academic 
workplace. 

PC's  Facilitated  Faculty  Independence 

The  advantages  of  microcomputers,  as  previously  discussed , 
afforded  a  form  of  technology  best-suited  to  faculty  behavior 
because  of  features  such  as  portability,  expandability,  and  a 
stand-alone  operating  system.  In  essence,  the  PC  represented  a 
technological  extension  in  computing  of  how  faculty  view 
themselves  within  the  academic  organization:  dec-^.ntralized  and 
fully  independent.  Hence,  PC's  facilitated  the  natural 
independence  and  creativity  of  faculty  in  conducting  their 
teaching  and  research. 

Real-Time  Computing  Changed  Expectations 

A  fundamental  change  brought  about  by  the  implementation  of 
microcorputers  into  academic  departments  was  the  advent  of  real- 
time computing.  The  presence  of  real-time  computing  altered  the 
demands  for  information  and  faculty  expectations  of  turn-around 
time  on  work  assignments.  Staff  who  previously  functioned  simply 
as  clerks  or  secretaries  found  themselves  being  asked  more 
questions  and  given  more  work.  In  administrative  computing 
systems,  staff  had  access  to  real-time  financial  and  personnel 
data  so  as  to  better  serve  faculty  needs.  While  some  staff 
reacted  to  this  change  with  great  enthusiasm,  others  were 
threatened  and  confused  by  the  loss  of  a  "time  lag"  in  the 
preparation  and  recording  of  transactions.  Suddenly,  errors  were 
handled  by  official  correcting  entries  into  systems,  instead  of 
merely    being  erased  or  replaced  as  with  manual  or  batch  systems. 

User  Support  Was  Necessary  But  Expensive 

Not  surprisingly,  quality  user  support  was  necessary  for  the  mass 
distribution  of  microcomputers  to  be  successful.  Without  the 
presence  of  full-time  ACS  staff  to  oversee  ordering,  testing, 
installation,  maintenance,  and  training  activities,  the  mass 
distribution  of  PC's  would  have  been  unsuccessful.  Moreover,  ACS 
staff  maintained  cooperative  working  relationships  with  a  variety 
of  faculty  and  staff  (all  with  differing  levels  of  computer 
expertise)  and  responded  well  to  the  difficult  task  of  advocating 
certain    solutions    to  microcomputer  problems  while    leaving  the 
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actual  decision  making  up  to  individual  users.  Quality  user 
support  was  also  quite  expensive  because  it  was  so  labor 
intensive.  Each  new  installation  added  a  multiplier  effect  to 
user  support  costs  which  were  often  unaffected  by  economies  of 
scale.  Although  standardization  and  mass  distribution  had  the 
advantage  of  reducing  hardware  acquisition  costs  and  fostering 
lower  group  rates  for  maintenance  and  insurance,  it  had  the 
disadvantage  of  increasing  personnel  costs  due  to  the  need  for 
one-on-one  consultation  and  user  training.  User  support  became 
even  more  expensive  when  administrative  systems  software  was 
developed  and  required  maintenance  and  periodic  updating. 

PC's  Became  Status  Symbols 

A  completely  unforeseen  consequence  of  the  phased  distribution  of 
PC's  was  that  the  College  created  a  new  "status  symbol"  for 
faculty  and  staff.  While  the  Provost's  Office  believed  that  the 
distribution  would  more  than  satisfy  demand,  in  reality  it 
established  a  new  measure  of  institutional  prestige.  Everyone 
wanted  their  own  PC  on  their  desk  in  their  office.  Faculty  and 
staff  with  PC's  had  new  stature;  those  without  PC's  did  not.  The 
result  was  a  predictable  outcome  from  the  laws  of  economics: 
PC's  became  highly  valued  and  scarce,  hence  demand  for  PC's 
increased  dramatically.  With  roughly  530  permanent  tenure-track 
faculty,  140  temporary  faculty,  and  250  permanent  staff  in 
Letters  and  Science  departments,  a  very  large  (but  perhaps 
artificial)  demand  remains  for  PC's. 

Shared  Use  By  Faculty  Was  Ineffective 

Related  to  the  creation  of  the  PC  as  a  'status  symbol"  was  the 
failure  of  the  "PC's  on  Wheels"  approach  to  work  effectively  in 
departments.  The  assumption  that  faculty  would  share  the  use  of 
PC's  ignored  a  basic  principle  of  human  behavior:  "possession  is 
nine-tenths  of  the  law".  The  idea  of  implementing  mobile  PC's 
was  a  well-intentioned  attempt  to  recognize  that  taculty  prefer 
to  work  in  their  offices  (at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night) 
rather  than  to  share  a  microcomputer  facility  within  the 
department.  However,  once  individual  faculty  moved  a  shared  PC 
to  their  office,  it  usually  became  their  PC  and  was  not  available 
for  use  elsewhere.  The  few  departments  that  established  a 
microcomputer  room  to  house  their  PC's  fered  better  with  shared 
use  since  faculty  and  staff  could  only  use  the  hardware  and 
software  in  a  single  location.  Complications  over  shared  use 
also  occurred  with  printers.  The  College  had  planned  to  provide 
one  printer  for  every  six  mobile  PC's,  but  108  printers  have  been 
distributed  for  the  275  PC's,  creating  a  ratio  of  one  printer  for 
every  three  PC's,  or  twice  as  many  as  originally  anticipated. 

Centralized  Computing  Was  Adversely  Affected 

Although  it  is  not  the  focus  of  this  paper  to  review  the  pros  and 
cons    of    centralized    computing    services,      the  decentralized 
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computing  philosophy  of  the  College  and  the  decision  to  implement 
microcomputers  in  academic  departments  impacted  the  centralized 
computing  services  at  UCSB  in  a  number  of  significant  ways. 
First,  the  costs  of  central  mainframe  computing  continued  to 
increase  as  academics  redirected  their  computing  business  to 
departmental  minicomputers  and  microcomputers.  The  fixed  costs  of 
centralized  computing  remained  constant  even  though  the  number  of 
users  declined.  Second,  central  computing  services  evolved  into 
basically  an  administrative  computing  center  concerned  with  large 
systems  such  as  payroll  and  student  registration.  Hence,  central 
computing  staff  were  not  as  actively  involved  in  mainstream 
activities  and  developments  with  academic  computing.  Third, 
adversarial  feelings  emerged  on  campus  between  those  advocating 
mainfraiTie  computing  versus  those  advocating  microcomputing. 
However,  the  real  issue  was  not  technology-centered,  but 
resource-centered.  The  distribution  of  PC's  represented  part  of 
the  continuing  decentralization  of  resources  and  computing 
business  away  from  a  single  centralized  mainframe  computing 
service. 

Interdepartmental  Communication  Was  Improved 

A  small  but  clearly  tangible  consequence  of  implementing  such  a 
large  number  of  PC's  was  improved  communications  and  a  closer 
working  relationship  between  the  Provost's  Office  anc 
departments,  as  well  as  between  departments  themselves.  There 
was  greater  understanding  of  shared  needs  and  problems,  and 
departments  consistently  voiced  a  belief  that  the  Provost's 
Office  placed  departmental  computing  needs  first  and  advocated 
for  solutions  to  those  needs.  Departments  also  actively  sought 
advice  and  counsel  from  other  departments  on  computing  and  other 
issues,  which  was  a  positive  change  from  only  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Benefits  Exceeded  the  Costs 

Lastly,  in  evaluating  the  experience  of  the  College  of  Letters 
and  Science  at  UCSB  with  implementing  275  IBM  PC's  in  34  academic 
departments,  it  was  clear  that  the  benefits  exceeded  the  costs. 
The  phased  distribution  of  microcomputers  accomplished  the  goals 
it  was  intended  to  accomplish:  1)  faculty  productivity  was 
enhanced  through  increased  access  to  computing;  and  2) 
administrative  support  to  faculty  at  the  departmental  level  was 
enhanced  by  automating  recordkeeping  and  word  processing.  No 
other  computing  approach  could  have  reached  so  many  individuals 
in  such  a  short  period  of  time  with  such  positive  results.  This 
is  not  to  diminish  the  problems  or  unforeseen  consequences,  but 
rather  acknowledges  the  general  success  of  the  phased 
distribution  from  an  overall  perspective.  It  also  recognizes 
that  the  idea  was  not  to  avoid  costs,  but  to  dramatically  enhance 
computing  capacity  at  the  operational  level  in  an  academic 
department. 
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TABLE  I 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  IBM 

PERSONAL 

COMPUTERS 

BY  ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT 

COLLEGE  OF  LETTERS  AND 

SCIENCE  - 

UC  SANTA 

BARBARA 

DEPARTMENT 

PC 

PC/XT 

PC/AT 

TOTAL 

% 

Aiithropol  ogy 

8 

1 

1 

10 

3.5 

Art  History 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0.7 

Art  Museum 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0 

Art  Studio 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0.7 

Biological  Sciences 

27 

2 

1 

30 

10.9 

Black  Studies 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0.7 

Chemist'*  ^ 

6 

3 

0 

9 

3.3 

Chicane  ^^cudies 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0.7 

Classics 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1. 1 

Communications  Studies 

6 

1 

0 

7 

2.5 

Dramatic  Art 

3 

1 

0 

4 

1.5 

Economics 

9 

3 

3 

15 

5.5 

English 

12 

0 

14 

5.1 

Env  ironmenta 1  s  t udi  es 

6 

2 

0 

8 

2.9 

Film  stuaies 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0.4 

French/ Italian 

8 

0 

0 

8 

2.9 

Geography 

4 

6 

2 

12 

4.4 

Geological  Sciences 

13 

2 

1 

16 

5.8 

German/Slavic 

8 

1 

0 

9 

3.3 

History 

11 

0 

0 

11 

4 . 0 

Lingui  st i  cs 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1.1 

Mathematics 

2 

1 

0 

3 

1.1 

Military  Science 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0.4 

Music 

2 

1 

0 

3 

1.1 

Philosophy 

7 

0 

0 

7 

2.5 

Physics 

7 

5 

0 

12 

4.4 

Political  Science 

9 

2 

0 

11 

4.0 

Psychology 

16 

2 

1 

19 

6.9 

Religious  Studies 

6 

0 

0 

6 

2.2 

Sociology 

18 

5 

2 

25 

9.1 

Spanish/Portuguese 

8 

0 

0 

8 

2.9 

Speech 

8 

0 

0 

8 

2.9 

Statistics 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0.7 

Vivarium 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0.7 

TOTALS 

221 

43 

11 

275 

100.0 

-Totals  reflect  Personal  Computers  distributed  from  July  1,  1984 

through  December  1,  1985. 
-Distribution  Percentages:    PCs  -  80%,  XTs  -  16%,  ATs  -  4%. 
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CREATION  OF       ON-LINE  PC  BASED  INFORMATION  CENTER 


Charles  W.  Burmeister,  PhtDt 


On-line  PC  based  information  centers  have  been  established  in  key 
administrative  areas  to  support  Decisioii  Support  Systems,  Executive 
Support  Systems,  and  Office  Automation.  The  concept  consists  of  the 
intelligent  integration  of  five  facets  of  recent  converging 
technologies.  The  powerful  microcomputer  provides  the  computer 
hardware  within  the  administrative  area.  User  friendly  software 
systems,  such  g  Lotus  1-2-3,  for  the  microcomputer  provide  the  user 
with  friendly  toots  eliminating  the  need  for  programming  personnel  as 
facilitators.  The  microcomputer  is  linked  to  the  mainframe  computer 
system  by  use  of  a  software  and  hardware  link,  micro  to  mainframe 
link,  creating  an  er  ironment  where  users  can  work  efficiently  on 
either  system.  The  mainframe  becomes  for  the  most  part  the 
information  utility  or  database.  Information  gateways  have  been 
developed  to  provide  easy  access  to  the  database.  All  aspects  of 
creation  of  the  centers  will  be  presented  along  with  the  experiences 
of  users,  the  benefits  received  by  users,  the  impact  upon  the  college 
administration,  the  evaluation  of  the  long  term  potential,  and  a  look 
at  the  future  role  of  on-line  PC  based  information  centers  in 
institutional  information  strategies . 
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CREATION  OF  AN  ON-LINE  PC  BASED  INFORMATION  CENTER 


INTRODUCTION. 


On-line  PC  based  information  centers  have  been  established  in  key 
administrative  areas  to  support  Decision  Support  Systems,  Executive 
Support  Systems,  and  Office  Automation.  The  concept  consists  of  the 
intelligent  integration  of  five  facets  of  recent  converging 
technologies.  The  powerful  microcomputer  provides  the  computer 
hardware  within  the  administrative  area*  User  friendly  software 
systems,  such  as  LOTUS  1-2-3  (tM),  for  the  microcomputer  provide  the 
user  with  friendly  tools  eliminating  the  need  for  programming 
personnel  as  facilitators .  The  microcomputer  is  1  inked  to  the 
mainframe  computer  system  by  use  of  a  software  and  hardware  link, 
micro-to-mainframe  link,  creating  an  environment  where  users  can  work 
efficiently  on  either  system.  The  mainframe  becomes  for  the  most  part 
the  information  utility  or  data  base.  Information  gateways  have  been 
developed  to  provide  easy  access  to  the  data  base.  All  aspects  of 
creation  of  the  centers  will  be  presented  along  with  the  experiences 
of  users,  the  benefits  received  by  users,  the  impact  upon  the  college 
administration,  the  evaluation  of  the  long  term  potential,  and  a  look 
at  the  future  role  of  on-line  PC  based  informa' lon  centers  in 
institutional  information  strategies . 

To  provide  for  continuity  of  thought,  the  following  is  the  sequence  of 
subjects  that  will  be  discussed.  The  college  environment  will  be 
described  along  with  the  associated  problems  and  opportunities;  the 
opportunity  provided  by  the  converging  of  technologies;  a  brief 
background  of  these  technologies,  inherent  problems,  and  the  necessary 
support  organization;  the  implementation  that  is  underway  of  these 
technologies  including  the  impact,  observations,  and  extensions;  and 
finally,  a  look  at  future  possibilities. 


THE  COLLEGE  ENVIRONMENT 

The  Alamo  Community  College  District  consists  of  three  community 
colleges,  San  Antonio  Colle^3,  St.  Philip's  College,  and  Palo  Alto 
College,  with  a  total  enrollment  (head  count)  of  about  28,000 
students.  Classes  are  offered  at  the  three  college  sites  and  at  four 
other  centers .  Personnel  cons ists  of  approximate! y  750  full  time 
faculty,  60  administrators,  and  430  professional  and  classified  staff. 


Computer  resources  consist  of  two  IBM  4341  computers,  one  IBM  4331 
computer,  173  administrative  video  display  terminals,  323 
instructional  video  display  terminals,  and  numerous  other  peripheral 
equipment  located  at  seven  distinct  sites.  A  SNA/SDLC  data 
communicat ' ons  software  system  is  used  to  conununicate  among  all  the 
systems. 
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Over  150  micro  computers  of  various  makes  are  installed  in 
instructional  laboratories.  In  1985  the  first  wave  of  PC's  were  being 
purchased  by  administrators.  Very  few  were  connected  to  the  mainframe 
and,  in  nost  cases,  only  a  few  were  being  us^d  effectively.  Personnel 
were,  i.n  most  cases,  eager  and  enthusiastic  y  but  without  clear 
direction  and  knowledge  of  how  to  proceed  to  make  effective  use  of 
PC's  In  the  .  Jministrative  environment.  Two  were  being  used  in 
standalone  spreadsheet  applications  with  the  others  being  used  mostly 
for  word  processing. 

Information  centers  have  been  maintained  fov  use  by  all  personnel  at 
three  locations.  Use  of  these  centers  by  individual  personnel  has 
been  very  low.  However,  requests  for  over  2000  production  jobt'  and 
management  reports  are  received  monthly  and  processed  by  production 
analysts. 

It  was  in  this  environment  that  we  set  out  to  create  on-line  PC  based 
information  centers  in  key  administrative  areas  to  support  Decision 
Support  Systems,  Executive  Support  Systems,  and  Office  Automation. 
The  project  is  currently  underway. 

INFORMATION  STRATEGY. 

Due  to  converging,  available  technologies  the  opportunity  for  an 
integrated  information  system  is  feasible.  All  individual  elements 
exist  or  ^  ^  in  the  process  of  being  developed.  These  include  the 
following. 

1.  Personal  computers  exist  in  sufficient  numbers,  power, 
anH  diversity  to  provide  for  standalone  computing 
capabilities  and  flexibility.  By  a  recent  forecast, it  was 
noted  that  almost  ten  million  workers  have  personal 
computers  available  with  the  number  increasing  at 
approximately  15Z  per  year.  The  sheer  performance  of  the 
hardware  is  tremendous  and  has  been  doubling  every  three  to 
four  years. 

2.  Ei'.tensive  user  friendly  software  for  use  on  tne  personal 
computers  is  available  and  is  designed  fo^  the  non-technical 
user.    Most  of  th2  software  is  inexpensive. 

3.  Student,  personnel,  and  financial  data  bases  exist  and 
are  maintained  on  the  inst  i  tut  ional  mainframe  computer 
systems. 

4.  Coiiununicdt ion  hardware  is  available  making  it  possible 
for  personal  computers  to  link  with  the  mainframe  computer 
sysrems. 

5.  Soltwarr  is  currently  being  developed  to  provide  for  an 
effective  link  of  the  data  ba^es  to  the  personal  computer 
system. 

The    effective  integration    of    these    elements  crea' es    the  exciting 
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possibility  of  an  integrated  information  system  encompassing  the 
mainframe  data  bases  and  the  personal  computer.  The  key  is  the 
software  system  creating  an  effective  micro-mainframe  link.  Due  to 
the  recent  emergence  of  this  technology,  these  systems  will  be 
discussed  in  some  detail  in  the  next  section, 

MI CRO-TO-MAI NFEIAME  LINK, 

Most  of  the  available  systems  to  connect  a  PC  to  a  mainframe  are 
referred  to  i  micro-mainframe  links.  These  cover  a  spectrum  of 
possibilities  from  a  simple  modem  to  access  the  mainframe  to  complex 
software  systems  where  the  hardware  connection  is  assumed.  For 
reference,  we  will  assume  an  IBM  33XX  or  43XX  mainframe  environment 
with  its  related  complexities.  Typically  users  use  an  emulation  ooard 
to  make  the  PC's  look  like  a  3270  family  of  terminals.  In  this  mode, 
the  PC  can  be  "hoi  switched'"  Sack  and  forth  from  a  3270  terminal  mode 
to  a  standalone  microcomput  allowing  for  independent  dual  operation. 
This  is  convenient  but  is  only  a  small  step  toward  a  "partnership" 
operation. 

The  goal  is  to  "link"  by  means  of  software  the  data  bases  residing  on 
the  mainframe  computer  to  the  data  base  of  the  personal  comput  %  It 
is  essential  to  provide  the  data  to  the  personal  computer  in  a  format 
that  is  conveniently  usable  by  the  various  user  friendly  PC  software 
systems.  There  are  a  number  of  Afferent  methods  to  accomplish  this 
which  the  following. 

1.  The  Brute  Force  Method.  The  simple,  primitive  approach 
is  to  capture  the  needed  data  from  a  mainframe  computer 
report  and  key  the  necessary  elements  into  the  PC.  This 
approach  is  obviously  not  imaginative,  but  it  works. 
However,  one  can  list  many  negative  facets  which  rule  this 
approach  out  except  for  the  very  unusual,  single  exception 
use.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  this  is  not  a  softwart 
1  ink. 

2.  The  Extract  Method.  By  using  a  direct  link  from  a  micro 
program  to  a  mainframe  data  base  or  file,  this  allows  a  PC 
end  user  to  make  a  request  from  within  a  specific  micro 
program  to  a  particular  data  base  on  the  mainframe.  The 
mainframe  data  base  is  often  a  subset  or  extract  of  the  more 
general  institutional  database.  The  file  that  is  downloaded 
must  be  staged  or  formatted  for  use  with  a  particular  micro 
application, 

3.  Application  Oriented  Links,  This  method  allows  the  user 
to  access  and  transfer  data  which  is  then  converter^  into  t 
particular  format  tor  a  specific  micro  application.  fhe 
user  makes  a  request  at  the  micro  level  which  is  then 
transferred  into  a  mainframe  server  The  mainframe  server 
interprets  the  request  and  recrieves  the  data.  It  then 
sends  it  through  a  communication  line  to  a  file  on  the  micro 
where  it  can  be  transferred  into  a  specific  application  at 
the  micro  level.      When  the  user    is  finished  with  the  data, 
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he  reverses  the  process  to  return    the  data  to  the  mainframe 
data  base. 

4.  Data  Management  Links.  Generic  links  are  those  which  can 
access  a  variety  of  mainframe  data  basee  or  applications  and 
can  download  those  data  into  any  of  a  variety  of  popular  PC 
programs,  including  SD^cadsheet,  word  processing,  and  data 
management  applications.  Generic  links  may  depend  on  the 
implementation  of  a  vendor  oriented  prerequisite,  for 
example,  a  particrlar  mainframe  data  base  management  system 
or  language,  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  the  linking  process. 
Generic  Links  typically  provide  the  broadest  range  of 
linking  possibilities  within  an  organization. 

The  abov^  groupings  implies  a  certain  amount  of  stability  in  the 
market  place.  This  is  not  the  case.  Rapid  changes  are  occurring. 
There  are  ne..  product  announcements  almost  weekly  A  recent  issue  of 
Computer  Decisions  lists  products  ranging  in  price  from  a  few  hundred 
to  fifty  thousand  dollars.  During  this  period,  it  is  essential  that 
the  buyer,  you  and  I,  be  careful  and  plan  any  investment  carefully. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  good  news  is  -hat  convenient  access  and 
integration  of  the  institutional  data  bases  into  the  PC  environment  is 
doable  today  for  a  price.  By  exercising  intelligence,  the  price  is 
reasonable.  When  the  third  generation  software  systems  arrive,  data 
on  the  mainframe  will  be  available  to  a  PC  application  by  a  simple 
push  of  a  button.  It  extends  the  power  and  opportunities  of  the  end 
user  making  I'le  creation  cf  on-line  PC  based  information  centers  a 
very  reasonable  and  achievable  gofl. 

There  are  two  concerns  or  pitfalls  that  should  be  briefly  considered. 
These  include  the  matter  of  data  security  and  data  integrity. 

Data  Integrity.  Most  MIS  managers  will  immediately  express  more 
concern  about  the  potential  problems  of  data  security  than  data 
integrity.  In  the  educational  environment,  the  matter  of  data 
integrity  may  be  the  greater  problem.  If  users  are  given  convenient 
access  to  the  mainframe  data  bases,  users  will  be  sharing  and  using 
data  in  a  variety  of  new  and  different  ways.  Overly  creative  users 
will  put  data  to  uses  for  which  it  was  never  intended.  There  are 
several  categories  of  data  usage  that  signal  potential  problems 
including  multiple  purposes,  mixed  time  frames,  big  categories/small 
analysis  misunderstood  definitions,  and  institutional  vs.  private 
data.  If  we  can  be  alert  to  these  uses,  we  will  be  able  to  develop 
more  effective  systems  and  procedures. 

Data  Security.  At  a  basic  level,  security  problems  engendered  by 
micro-to-mainframe  links  fall  into  classes  defined  by  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  controlling  access  to  the  network,  the  transportability 
of  information  within  a  network,  the  nature  of  thi.  ^/ay  in  which  users 
are  accustomed  to  interacting  with  their  PC's  and  t  e  fact  that  who 
has  responsibility  over  the  PC  end  of  the  link  may  not  be  well 
def  ified. 
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One  trap  that  must  be  avoided  is  the  tendency  of  concerned  MIS 
managers  to  overreact  and  to  impose  excessive  security  procedures-  a 
"let's  protect  everything"  and  therefore  do  nothing  reaction. 

Data  should  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  its  sensitivity,  and  the 
degree  to  which  it  needs  to  be  shared  within  the  organization.  Data 
that  isn't  that  sensitive  should  simple  be  ignored  and  make  easily 
accessible.  Data  that  is  sensitive  and  needs  to  be  widely  shared 
poses  the  greatest  risk  and,  so,  should  be  protected  first. 

It  is  clear  that  once  sensitive,  confidential  files  are  downloaded  to 
a  PC  security  of  that  data  must  rest  with  the  end  user.  As  central 
MIS  management,  we  are  the  keeper  or  custodian  of  the  data.  As 
custodian  we  must  sit  with  the  local  users  and  make  sure  they  are 
awa^e  of  their  responsibilities  toward  maintaining  security.  Security 
effective  becomes  a  distributed  function  which  is  possibly  a  horrible 
thought  to  many  MIS  managers.  Fortunately  in  the  education 
environment  most  data  does  not  fall  into  the  highly  confidential 
classification. 

IMPLEMENTATION. 

With  a  general  idea  of  the  opportunity,  we  set  out  to  implement  the 
concept  within  our  general  environment  that  was  outlined  above.  The 
software  link  Tempus  Link  had  been  purchased  for  the  possibilities  it 
presented  for  use  of  the  mainframe  disk  system  for  storage  of  PC  disk 
files.  Several  administrators  were  purchasing  PC's  without  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  use  that  was  going  to  be  make  of  the  little  guys. 
After  sever.^  sessions  of  seeking  user  participation  and 
understanding,  the  project  was  underway. 

What  has  evolved  over  the  months  is  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
concept  and  the  oppc  tunity  .  I  have  referred  to  this  as  the  concept 
redefined.  Keep  in  .*.ind  the  prime  purpose  was  to  create  an  on-line  PC 
based  information  center.  This  might  also  be  referred  to  as  a 
distributed    informi?tion  center  concept. 

In  the  concept  redefined,  the  following  criteria  were  developed  as 
guida  lines. 

1.  The  ultimate  system  would  have  to  be  simple  if  the 
desired  extensive  impact  within  ACCD  community  college 
environment  was  to  be  achieved-. 

2.  The  ultimate  system,  at  least  from  a  first  generation 
concept,  would  have  to  be  inexpensive.  It  would  have  to  be 
developed  with  computer  and  personnel  resources  already  in 
place  or  approved  for  expenditure  in  the  85-86  budget. 

3.  The  system  would  have  to  be  doable  now  with  curtent 
levels  of  technology.  This  could  not  be  a  long  term  seven 
year  project  with  benefits  promised  down  the  road.  The 
doable  now  criterion  mean  that  the  technology  could  not  be 
at  the  leading  edge,     but  with  an  effective  lag  period  built 
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in. 

4*        As  a    basic  premisei      available    technology  would  be 

utilized    and    reinvention      of    the    wheel    would      not  be 
considered, 

5.  The  impact  of  the  system  would  have  to  be  measurable  and 
real.  The  system  would  have  to  provide  for  an  erihanced  and 
inproved  performance  of  admini  strators  as  well  as 
professional    growth  cf  the  administrators  who  participated. 

6.  The  system  would  have  to  provide  for  the  real 
possibility  of  an  reduction  of  the  central  processing  load. 
The  computer  power  sitting  on  all  those  desks  would  be  put 
to  work  for  important  functions  other  than  word  processing. 

7.  The  system  would  have  to  provide  for  an  effective 
distribut  ion  ^  f  the  inf ormat  ion  center  f unct  ion  with 
enhanced  and  increased  functionally. 

8.  The  system  would  have  to  provide  for  the  opportunity  to 
develop  a  professional  partnership  vith  users.  The  computer 
professional  would  provide  the  comput'3r  expertise  and  the 
end  user  would  begin  providing  a  professional  end  user 
responsibility. 

9.  Due  to  limited  available  computer  personnel  resources 
and  the  size  of  ACCD,  the  ultimate  system  would  have  to 
provide  for  well  thought  out  standardization  in  order  to 
provide  adequate  flexibility  and  and  end  user  opportunity. 

All  of  these  factors  were  not  part  of  the  original  planning  but 
represented  our  general  philosophy  and  evolved  as  the  project  v,as 
implemented. 

The  college  environment  being  more  static  in  structure  and  information 
needs  allows  an  effective  implementation  within  these  constraints.  A 
high  technology  growth  company  moving  in  the  fast  lane  would  require 
much  greater  opportunity  and  flexibility  to  meet  its  ever  changing 
information  needs. 

Inf ormat  ion  in  the  college  environment  centers  around  students , 
personnel,  and  finance.  The  management  information  needs  relative  to 
students  relate  to  needs  relative  to  specific  student  records  which 
is  provided  via  CICS  and  to  summary  information.  This  is  fortunate 
since  the  number  of  ir  ^ividual  student  records  would  make  most  systems 
inwieldy. 

Operation.  The  various  specific  elements  of  the  implementation  within 
ACCD  are  discussed  below.    There  is  not  a  clear  order  of  presentation. 

1.      A  IBM  erulation  board  is  used  in  IBM  PC's  and  XT*s 

to  provide  f?r  ^tie  emulation  of  a  3278  terminal.  This 
allowa  for  hardware  connection  to  tY  t  mainframe  and  provides 


the  opportunity  to  "hot  switch"  back  and  forth  between  PC 
and  mainframe  operation* 

2.  LOTUS  1-2-3  and  dBase  III,  and  others,  are  used  on  the 
PC  as  user  friendly  applications  which  the  end  user  can 
easily  put  to  effective  use. 

3*  Tempus  Link,  a  micro-mainframe  software  link,  is 
available  to  assist  in  convenient  access  to  mainframe  data* 
In  addition,  the  software  that  comes  with  the  3278  emulator 
is  available.  We  have  developed  to  techniques  to  operate 
effectively  using  LOTUS  1-2-3  with  either  system.  The 
latter  is  the  most  economical  although  not  quite  as 
convenient. 

4.  A  complete  summary  of  all  student  data  is  maintained  on 
the  mainframe  data  base.  A  CMS  file  for  each  semester  is 
available  and  is  as  it  exists  at  the  state  recording  date. 

5.  Complete  data  is  also  available  in  a  CMS  file  on  the 
mainframe  for  all  active  personnel*  This  file  is  updated  on 
a  daily  basis  and  is  date  stamped. 

6.  Financial  data  and  aspects  related  to  it  will  be 
provided  during  the  first  quarter  of  86. 

7.  A  personnel  data  b  se  model  and  student  c  .a  base  model 
allowing  for  enrollment  projections  using  LOiUS  1-2-3  are 
provided  to  each  user.  After  the  user  is  comfortable  in  use 
of  the  model  provided,  they  are  encouraged  to  make 
modifications  to  meet  their  precise  needs. 

None  of  the  data  provided  represents  confidential 
information  in  this  environment.  Personnel  salaries  are 
included  and  could  be  a  problem  in  some  institutions* 
However,  password  security  ts  required  to  access  the  files 
and  is  provided  only  to  administrators  who  qualify.  The  end 
user  is  instructed  to  maintain  reasonable  security  and  erase 
them  when  completed. 

9.  When  a  user  desires  to  work  with  the  student  or 
personnel  data  base,  the  appropri&ted  tiles  are  downloaded 
into  Lotus  1-2-3  in  the  proper  format  for  LOTUS  1-2-3*  The 
end  user  is  then  free  to  use  i»vailable  user  friendly 
software  to  pe.'form  in  a  convenient  and  time  effective 
manner  whatever  application  is  necessary  to  achieve  the 
desired  results  including  graphics,  spreadsheet,  or  data 
base  management* 

10.  The  appropriate  files  as  indir  d  in  tems  4,  5,  and  6 
above  are  maintained  by  production  cui.trol  on  the  mainframe. 
Requests  for  creation  of  speciiil  file  formats  are  processed 
by  production  control.  These  a^e  useful  for  departmental 
uses  and  other  special  applications. 
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Support  provided  the  end  user  consists  of  an  expanded  training  program 
to  include  all  the  necessary  technical  background  areas,  consultation, 
operational  support  ^s  indicated  above,  programming  and  design  of 
various  models,  and  promotion  of  the  concept*  These  are  the  usual 
necessary  components  of  a  support  organization.  IBM  has  a  series  of 
new  publications  dealing  directly  with  support  of  end  user  computing 
that  are  excellent.     See  G520-4233  and  G320-0736. 


EXPERIENCE  AND  EVALUATION, 

The  purpose  of  this  undertaking  was  to  integra*:e  the  PC  into  the 
information  network  and  to  have  positive,  measurable  impact  upon 
administration  performance.  This  broad  goal  is  being  met  with  the 
following  specific  points  being  addressed, 

1,  The  PC's  that  were  purchased  or  being  purchased  for 
undefined  purposes  were  given  a  specific  use  and  placed  into 
use, 

2,  In  the  process  of  determination  of  what  information  was 
needed  by  various  administrative  positions  and  when  it  is 
needed,  many  administrators  gained  a  better  understanding 
of  there  responsibilities  and  how  their  performance  could 
possibly  be  improved, 

3,  Individual  administrators  have  experienced  professional 
growth  due  their  increased  competence  in  use  of  the  tools  of 
computer  technology, 

4,  The  possibility  of  a  professional  partnership  is 
oecoming  a  possibility.  Longer  term  this  impact  could 
become  very  great, 

5,  The  concept  of  a  distributed  information  center  is 
becoming  a  reality.  The  end  user  is  able  to  more  flexibly 
and  conveniently  to  meet  the  individual  needs  as  opposed  to 
a  straight  request,  to  production  control, 

6,  It  is  too  early  to  experience  any  decline  in  use  of  the 
mainframe  resource.  For  the  most  part  more  users  have  been 
brought  into  the  system  and  more  diverse  things  are  taking 
place  which  is  healthy, 

7,  We  have  shown  that  an  expensive  software  link  is  nice 
but  is  not  necessary  to  implement  the  full  concept.  In 
addition,  in  the  education  environment  data  base  management 
software  link  .nay  not  be  necessary, 

8,  Neither  data  security  or  data  integrity  poses  a 
particular  problem  in  the  manner  that  the  concept  i  s 
ope--ating. 


Our  evaluation  has  been  positive  and  it  has  been  a  meaningful 
experience.  We  expe-t  that  as  the  development  effort  grows  the 
extensivenes-?  of  the  impact  will  become  even  greater. 


FUTURE  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Technology  in  this  area  will  increase  rapidly  and  will  enhance  the 
great  opportunities  than  exist.  Since  the  software  that  is  available 
is  in  an  extremely  dynamic  state,  it  is  probably  wise  to  wait  until  a 
software  standard  emerges  before  making  an  investmenc.  There  is, 
however,  adequate  software  available  with  assurance  that  a  standard  is 
coming.  Thus  implementation  of  the  concept  can  be  undertaken  at  this 
time. 

The  integration  of  the  powerful  PC  into  the  total  information  network 
provides  the  end  user  with  great  opportunities  for  effective  and  full 
utilization.  ^  \11  become  essential  and  common  place  in  most 
organizations. 


MICROCOMPUTFRS  IN  HIGHFR  EDUCATION  ADMINISTRATION: 
CURRENT  ISSUES  AND  PLANNING 


Simeon  P.  Slovacek  and  Michael  G.  Dolence 
California  State  University,  Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

California 


■''he    role    of    microcomputers     in  college  and  university 
administrations  is  investigated  through  a  survey  of  a  sample 
of    public     and     independent     California  institutions. 
Microcomputer     policies,  standards,   issues,  and  problems  are 
explored     and  analyzed  for  trends.     "^he  survey  assesses  the 
scope    of    micronomputpr    use  as  well  as  current  plans  for 
expanding    the    use  of  micros.     "^he  issues  that  ought  to  be 
addressed     in  planning  for  this  inevitably  growing  trend  are 
identified  and  discussed. 
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Objectives 

A  major  objective  of  the  study  was  to  systematically  unearth  the 
approaches    used    by     (and    useful    to)     higher  education 
administrators    in    planning    for    the    smooth    integration  of 
microcomputers    into    administrative    functions    and  processes. 
Also,  the  type?  of  issues  administrators  considered  in  developing 
plans  for  acquiring  and   implementing  microcomputer  systems  and 
solutions,    and    the    typ-^s    of    applications    utilized  were 
determined.     This  study  was  designed  to  support  planning,  policy 
making,   and  decision  making  efforts.     A  critical  question  faced 
by  many  university  administrat  rs  willingly  or  unwillingly  is, 
•'What  is  the  appropriate  role  of  the  microcomputer  in  university 
administration?"      The    study    seeks    to    provide    guidance  in 
answering  this  question. 


Review 

In   the   short   span  of   five  years,  microcomputers  have  already 
established  a  significant  presence  in  the  "toolkits"  of  education 
administrators.     The  many  uses  such  as  office  automation  tools 
and  database  management   systems  are  described  elsewhere  (Spuck 
and  Atkinson,    1983),   and  others  still   (Brown,    1983;   Brown  and 
Droegemueller ,    1983)    address   more    specifically    the  decision 
support  systems  role  of  microcomputers.     They  argue  that  decision 
support  applications   through  software  tools   like  spreadsheets, 
computer    graphics,    and    database    manage.nent    systems  are 
particularly  suited   for   increasing  administrative  productivity, 
^hese  tools  augment  the  more  traditional  but  time  saving  office 
automatior.    tools    like    wordprocessing ,    task   management,  and 
calendar   scheduling.      Electronic  mail    is   another   time  saving 
communications  aid  that  is  mentioned. 

Just    as    it    is   not   likely   that   microcomputers    will  replace 
instructors  in  the  classroom  (Chapman  1985),  micros  probably  will 
not  be  replacing  any  staff  or  administrators.     Rather,  they  will 
be   used    as   a    productivity   tool    and   will   refocus  managerial 
efforts   to    include   new  tasks-      There   are   signs   that  higher 
education  managers  and   administrators   are  already  changing  the 
way  they  do  bu-^iness.     Some  industry  leaders  are  predicting  "a 
time  in  the  not  too  distant  future  when  the  micro,  or  whatever 
they  are  called,  will  be  a  necesrary  tool  of  the  dean,  business 
manager   or   president"    (Fvans   ano   Coffey,    1981:    p.    20).  "^he 
proliferation  of  microcomputers  in  higher  education  has  been  so 
widespread  that  some  universities  have  even  institutionalized  the 
process:       For    example,    according    to    Gale    (1983),  Cornell 
University  reorganized  its  computing  services  to  not  only  include 
the  three  traditional  subdivisions     --     systems  and  operations, 
administrative  computing,  and  instructional  computing    —    but  to 
include  a  fourth  subdivijion,   "Decentralized  Computing"  to  deal 
expressly  with  the  problems,  issues,  policies,  and  opportunities 
associated   with  the   new  ubiquitous   presence  of  micros  on  the 
campus . 
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But  the  challenges  of  the  transition  to  the  new  micro  technology 
are  not  easily  answered  by  a  simple  reorganization  of  services: 
in     1983  this  very  issue   (i.e.   the  growth  of  micros),   was  the 
"hot"  topic  of  the  CAUSF  National  Conference,  whe-e  a  forum  was 
held  entitled  "Micros  on  Campus:     Poli'^y  Issues,*'      Here,  issues 
like    maintenance    demands,    hardware    and    software  procural 
standards   and    policy,    user    training,   self  help,    and  linking 
through  networks  surfaced.     The  issues  surfaced  as  more  of  a  knee 
jerk  reaction   to    a   rising   tide   than    throu^^h   a  strategically 
planned  approach  toward  shepherding  in  the  new  technology. 

One    writer    (Fmery    1984),    on    the   other    hand,    provides  more 
planning    and    pol icy   guidance   by   assessing    the   trends ,  their 
implications    and    by    suggesting    some    reasonable  planning 
assumptions.      Particularly   helpful   are   his   economic  insights 
about  deceptive,   low  unit  prices  which  add  up  as  large  numbers  of 
units    are    purchased    and    realistic    "full"    costing  including 
peripherals,    software,    maintenance,    technical    support,  etc. 
More  important,  however,  is  the  wholistic  discussion  of  strategic 
positioning  (i,e.     technological  leader,  early  follower  or  casual 
follower)   and  t'le  checklist  of  issues  in  strategic  planning  for 
information  tecnnology. 

Significant  among  issues  is  the  networking  issue  associated  with 
linking   micros   to    each   other    and    to   other,    larger  resource 
machines.     That  micro^  will  communicate   is  not  a  given;  while 
some  of  the  communications  problems  have  been  solved,  machine 
incompatibility   and    lack  of  communications    protocol  standards 
leave  much  to  be  desired*     Brooks  and  Creutz  (1984)  discuss  the 
need  and  the  current  dif ficilties.     While  not  a  reality  today,  a 
network  of  linked  micros  is  thought  by  some  (Harris,   1983)  to  be 
the  next  significant  step  in  improving  college  computing,  Fven 
some   of  the   major   players   are   banking   on   the    importance  of 
networking:     "An  Apple  spokeswoman  said  that   ,,.  it  had  jumped  at 
the   chance   to   work   with   Pacific   Bell   because   Apple  believed 
communications  will  be  the  dri  ing  application  for  getting  more 
computers  into  the  home"  (Weber,  1985), 

While  previous  literature  on  microcomputers   in  higher  education 
administration  identifies  the   important   issues,   the  prespective 
taken   is  usually  based  on   a  single  or  small  group  colleges  of 
universities    experiences.       The    current    study    broadens  the 
perspective  by  sampling  the  experiences  of  adminij  .rators  across 
both  public  and  private  colleges  and  universities  ii  California, 


Methods  and  Data  Sources 

The   method   employed    combined   several   data   gathering  efforts. 
First,   a  computerized  search  of  the  literature  uncovered  specific 
planning  efforts  in  higher  education  institutions.     These  studies 
were  reviewed   with   the   objective   of   identifying   the  planning 
models  and  approaches  utilized,  the  issues  dealt  with  by 
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planners,    and   the  outcomes  in   terms  of  recommended  directions. 
The    important    issues    were    molded    into    questions    for  an 
interview/survey   instrument   (see  Appendix  A).     Next,   the  study 
utilized    a   telephone    survey   of    22   California    post secondar y 
institutions  to  gather  data  regarding  philosophy,  campus  policy, 
procedures,  and  problems.     Institutions  were  selected  by  size  and 
type    and    control    including    15    public    and    7  independpnl 
institutions.     For  the  most   part,   computer  center  directors  or 
assistant  directors  were  interviewed.     In  two  ca    ;S  microcomputer 
specialists  were  questioned. 

Interviewers  probed  respondents  for  detail  regarding  the  history, 
implementation    and    effectiveness    of    campus    policies  and 
procedures.       Data    were    coded    by    the    authors   and  analyzed 
statistically  using  SPSS  (Nie,  1975). 


The  22  campuseo   interviewed  had  a  total  of  1,029  administrative 
microcomputers  currently  in  use   and   planned   the   acquisition  of 
559  more  next  year,  representing  a  5^  percent  annual  growth  rate, 
'^he    campuses    ranged    in    size    from    1,000   to    35,000  studen^-s 
(averaging    15,256)    and    currently    used    between    0    and  200 
microcomputers  (averaging  49)   and  planned  for  the  purchase  of  0 
to  200  (averaging  29)  next  year. 

A  total  of  33*3  percent  of  the  responding  institutions  had  formal 
written    policies    governing    the    acquisition    and    use  of 
administrative  microcomputers      23.8   percent,    reported  having 
informal   policies  as   38.1   percent   had   no   policy  at  all.  Two 
respondents  declined  to  answer  or  did  not  know. 

'^en   institutions  had  policies  tnat  specified  manufacturers,  two 
campuses   limited    the    selection  of  hardware,    and   seven   had  no 
policy.     There  was  no   significant  correlation  between   having  a 
policy  governing  the  acquisition  of  microcomputers  and  specifying 
or  limiting  the  selection  of  hardware.     For  example,  of  the  seven 
campuses  having  formal  written  policies  governing  the  acquisition 
and    use    of   micros,    three    had    policies    specifying  hardware 
manufacturer,    one    limited    the    selection    and    three  allowed 
complete  user  discretion. 

Wordprocessing   was   the   most   popular   use   with  89.5   percent  of 
those  resp'^nding  placing  it  first.     Spreadsheet  applications  were 
a     clear     second,     database     programs     a     clear  third, 
telecommunications,    graphics  and    electronic   mail   were   a  close 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  with  integrated  software  seventh. 


Findings 
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Database 
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Only   four  of  the   institutions  surveyed   had   a  centralized  software 
library.       Ten    institutions    reported    that    they   share  software 
informally  between  offices.     Seventeen  institutions  reported  that  they 
allow  users  to  select  software. 

Fourteen    institutions,    73.7    percent   of   those   responding    to  the 
question,    indicated    that    they   provided    a   microcomputer  training 
program  to  administrative  personnel.     Among  the  fourteen  institutional 
traing    programs    identified,    one    was    operated    by  administrative 
personnee,    10  were  operated   by  computer   center   personnel   and  one 
relied  on  auto  tutorial  programs. 

Ten  institutions  networked  microcomputers  -«  only  four  reported  that 
they  had  problems  linking  microcomputers. 

The    fourteen    institutions   estimating    administrative  microcomputer 
expinditures ,     said    they    spent    $2,270,000    on  administrative 
microcomputers  this  year.     Spending  for  new  micros  amounted  to 
approximately  seven   percent  of  the   computing   budget   at   the  three 
campuses  within  the  survey  where  total  budgets  were  given. 

The   computer   centers   of   81.3   percent   of  the  responding  campuses 
provide  machine  service  directly  while  53.3  percent  purchased  service 
contracts.      Only  29.^  percent  budgeted  administrative  microcomputer 
service   through   the   computer   center   while   70.6  percent  budgeted 
service  through  each  individual  department. 

Institutions   responding   to   the   survey   indicated   they   expected  on 
average  a  35  percent  discount  on  equipment  and  78.9  percent  indicated 
they  purchased  from  local  venuOrs. 


Discussion 

While    many    institutions      ad    developed    and    were  implementing 
microcomputing  plans,  the  formal  planning  process  was  much  more  apt  to 
cover    larger   mainframe    and    minicomputer    networks    than    to  plan 
explicitly  for  the  microcomputing  environment  within  administration. 
A  few  institutions,   such   as   Carnegie  Mellon   (not   surveyed),  have 
developed  long-range  plans  centering  around  networked  microcomputers. 
In   the  current   study,   the   following  arguments  were  articulated  as 
reasons  for  establishing  a  formalized  process  and  written  philosophy; 
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o      the  lack  of  standards   produced   chaotic   purchasing    leading  to 
problems  with  networking,  machine  maintenance  and  user  training, 

o     larger   volume  buying  resulted   in   higher   savings,  tetter  vendor 
relations  and  better  user  support, 

o     acquiring  "pools  of  similar  equipment"  provided  backup  in  the  event 
of  breakdown , 

o     equipment  ma inta inence ,  service  and  user  training  could  be  funded 
and  managed  centrally  providing  faster  more  effective  support, 

o     the  software  support  base  tended  to  be  larger  providing  greater 
user  satisfaction  and  productivity • 

Several    institutions    recognized    the    chaotic    proliferation  of 
microcomputers  in  higher  education  administration.     One  solution  was 
to   identify  regional  computing  needs  for  mini  computer  applications 
which,   when    properly   configured,    can   be  more  cost   effective  and 
provide  lower  cost   workstations  compared  with  micros.     But  the  most 
predominate    institutional    response    was    to    establish    a  "support 
incentive  standard",  that  is  to  recommend  hardware  standards  (brands) 
and  to  support  only  the  recommended  brands  with  training,  maintenance, 
network  links,  and  purchasing  discount  incentives.     While  alternative 
brands   of   micros    were    allowed,    the    lack   of   support    provided  a 
significant  disincentive  for  users  to  "stray"  from  the  pack. 

One  of  the  major  benefits  of  the  study  effort  was  the  identification 
of  issues  that  require  attention  if  a  planning  effort  for  micros  ii^  to 
be  both  realistic  and  successful.     Issues  identified  by  a  number  of 
institutions  as  needing  consideration  include:   1.  developing 
policies  and  standards  for  hardware  and  software  acquisition,  support, 
and     maintenance ;     2.     selecting     systems     to     readily  meet 
telecommunications  needs;   3«  determining  cost  effective  maintenance 
options;   and   finally,    4.    providing   for   effective  user   training  and 
support  (including  software  support). 

'^he  importance  of  this  paper  is  that  it  surveys  higher  education 
institutions  on  planning  m'^ crocomput i ng  environments  to  indicate 
current  trends  and  uses,  and  identifies  important  issues  that  need  to 
be  addressed.     In  short,  the  paper  serves  as  a  primer  for  educat  onal 
planners  addressing  the  role  of  the  microcomputer  in  the  work  place. 
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APPENDIX  A 


SURVEY  OF  MICROCOMPUTERS 

(Circle  all  that  apply  and  fill  in  blanks) 


1 .  Campus  Contact 

2.  Campus  Size  -      of  Students  

3.  Number  of  Administrative  Micros  not  in  place 
Planned  for  next  year  


4.     Does    your    institution    have    a    philosophy    governing  the 

aquisition,  use  and  applications  of  microcomputers  within  the 
administrative  framework?     Is  it  written?    or  informal? 

a)     1)  yes,  written 

2)  yes,  informal 

3)  no 

4)  other   


5.  Does  university  policy  specify 

a)  Manufacturer? 

1)  yes,  which  ones  

2)  no 

3)  selection  limited 

b)  Configuration  e.g.  DD,  memory,  etc... 

c)  Software? 

d)  Other? 

6.  What  are  the  uses  o^  microcomputers  in  your  administration*; 
Can  you  estimate: 

The  percent  of  total  use  in  the  following  areas: 

a)  word  processing   

b)  spread  sheet     

c)  graphics   

d)  telecommunications   

e)  integrated  software   

f)  electronic  mail  ^ 

g)  other  


7.     Do  you  network  your  microcomputers? 

a)  1)  no 
2)  yes 

b)  If  so  how 
1  )  LAN 

2)  Through  mainframes  using  telecommunications  software 

3)  Modems 
other 
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8.  Does    your    university    have    a    centralized  administrative 
software  library? 

1 )  yes 

2)  no 

9.  Do  you  share  software  informally  between  offices? 

1 )  yes 

2)  no 

10.  Does   each   user   of  office   acquire   and   maintain   their  own 
software  inventory? 

1 )  yes 

2)  no 

11.  Does    your    institutional    administration    offer    a  formal 
microcomputer  training  program? 

a)  1)  no 
2)  yes 

b)  If  yes  it  is  run  by 

1 )  administrative  personnel 

2 )  computer  center  personnel 

3)  vendor 

^4 )  tutorial 
5)  other 

12.  Regarding  purchasing  microcomputers 

a)  Do  you  buy  under  state  contract? 

1 )  yes 

2)  no 

b)  Do  you  buy  from  local  vendors? 

1 )  yes 

2)  no 

c)  What  %  discounts  from  vendors  do  you  expect?  

d )  Is  so  ft  ware  included?  ^ 

e)  What  is  your  Microcomputer  Budget  for  new  machines  this 
year?  

13.  Regarding  Service 

a)  Who  handles  the  service  on  your  equipment? 

b)  Have  you  purchased  service  contracts  on  your  micros? 

c)  Who  pays  for  service? 
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14.  What  are  some  of  the  problems  your  organization  has 

encountered  in  acquiring  and  using  microcomputers  in  your 
organization? 

a)  Is  software  piracy  a  problem?    How  is  it  handled? 

b)  Is  utilization  of  micros  good  or  do  they  sit  idle  in  some 
offices? 

c)  Is  linking  a  problem? 

d)  Is  enforcing  standards  a  problem? 
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ORGANIZING  TO  SUPPORT  THE  MASSES:  A  UNIFIED  APPROACH 


Dr.  Paul  J.  Plourde 
Vice  President,  Information  Services 
Bentley  College 
Waltham,  MA 
02254 


ABSTRACT 

This  paper  will  review  the  decision  to  reorganize 
academic  and  administration  microcomputer  support 
in  an  institution  with  over  one  thousand  micro- 
computers into  a  unified  department.     A  brief 
summary  of  the  evolution  of  the  growth  in  the 
number  of  micros  and  variety  of  use  will  be 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  various  strat- 
egies for  reorganization  which  were  considered. 

The  focus  is  on  the  structure  that  we  adopted,  the 
reasons  for  this  action,  what  the  reaction  has  been, 
the  mistakes  that  we  have  made  at  various  stages 
of  the  support  activity  and  how  we  intend  to  cope 
with  growth  in  the  number  of  micros  from  1,200  in 
1985  to  2,500  in  1986  to  4,000  in  1987. 
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In  1982,  Bentley  College  which  is  the  seventh  largest  undergradu- 
ate college  of  business  in  the  United  States,  decided  to  make  a 
radical  change  in  the  way  it  provided  computing  resources  to  its 
clientele.     Up  until  this  time,  computer  service  was  provided  by 
one  central  DEC10  mainframe  and  it  was  decided  to  provide  a  more 
decentralized  environment  by  acquiring  the  first  three  of  what 
subsequently  was  to  be  five  PRIME  computers.     In  addition,  in 
order  to  provide  alternative  computing  resources,  the  first  100 
Applet  microcomputers  were  acquired  for  academic  use.     These  were 
placed  in  a  new  micro  lab  and  were  issued  to  the  faculty  and 
these  complemented  the  200  terminals  that  were  hooked  up  to  the 
PRIME'S  for  academic  users.     At  this  time,  administrative  users 
did  not  have  access  to  microcomputers  and  were  using  one  of  the 
PRIME  with  approximately  85  terminals. 

During  1983>  administrative  users  began  to  discover  micro-comput- 
ers with  the  acquisition  of  2  Apple  III  micros  and  the  subsequent 
acquisition  of  a  few  IBM  PC's.     These  systems  wtre  acquired  quite 
independently  of  the  Computer  Center  and  therefore  were  left  to 
their  own  devices  for  instructional  as  well  as  service  support. 
Another  complicating  factor  was  the  acquisition  of  ten  PRIME 
ProducerlOO  workstations  for  an  office  automation  pilot  test. 
These  micros  used  a  different  word  processor  and  they  were  using 
Multiplan  and  we  were  using  VisiCalc  in  the  academic  area. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Apples  and  IBM  PC's,  an  entirely  new 
dimension  of  computer  support  had  to  be  provided  and  a  staff 
built  up  to  offer  seminars,  private  tutorials,  and  other  faculty 
and  student  support.     The  organization  which  was  established  in 
early  1983  to  support  the  microcomputer  and  other  activities 
falling  under  the  aegis  of  Information  Services  is  uepicted  in 
Attachment  A.    You  will  note  that  there  are  microcomputer  con- 
sultants in  both  the  Academic  Computer  User  Service  area  and  the 
Administrative  Systems  group.     This  necessarily  resulted  in  a 
duplication  of  training  and  support  efforts  as  well  as  expertise 
on  such  items  as  VisiCalc,  and  word  processing  which  were  soft- 
ware components  used  by  both  the  administrative  and  the  academic 
users. 

This  organization  was  reasonably  effective  as  long  as  we  were 
dealing  with  a  few  hundred  users  of  microcomputers  and  when  the 
occasion  arose  we  would  offer  a  seminar  and  somehow  make  it 
possible  for  administrators  to  sit  in  on  an  academic  seminar. 
However,  it  quickly  became  obvious  that  it  wa3  going  to  be  inade- 
quate to  support  the  several  thousand  micro  users  that  were  on 
the  horizon. 

A  major  decision  was  made  in  1983  which  was  to  affect  the  envi- 
ronment in  which  we  operated  as  well  as  the  organizational  re- 
quirements to  support  this  environment.     This  was  the  development 
and  publication  of  the  academic  computing  goals  in  January  of 
1983  which  served  as  a  policy  statement  that  heralded  the  Col- 
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lege's  total  commitment  to  computing.     These  goals  which  were 
issued  by  the  Academic  Computer  User  Planning  Committee  chaired 
by  the  Dean  were  as  follows: 

1.  All  Bentley  College  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  degree 
candidates  will  be  computer  literate. 

2.  The  Computer  Information  Systems  Department  will  offer 
programs  in  information  systems  and  computer  science  that 
are  nationally  recognized  for  the  expertise  of  their  gradu- 
ates. 

3.  Computer  applications  will  be  integrated  across  the  curricu- 
lum in  appropriate  disciplines  and  courses  so  that  individu- 
als in  majors  from  departments  other  than  CIS  will  be  at  the 
forefront  of  computer  applications  in  their  field  and  will 
be  sought  by  employers  for  this  characteristic. 

^.  The  college  will  offer  credit  and  non-credit  computer  pro- 
grams as  appropriate  for  such  audiences  as  executives,  high 
school  teachers,  children,  small  business  people  and  others 
seeking  a  level  of  computer  knowledge. 

5.  All  Bentley  faculty  will  be  computer  literate  and  able  to 
employ  the  computer  in  their  courses,  where  appropriate, 
within  four  years. 

6.  Relevant  faculty  research  will  be  supported  on  campus  or 
through  time-sharing  off  campus. 

7.  The  college  will  support  a  computing  utility  that  includes 
mainframes  as  well  as  various  microcomputers  with  stand- 
alone and  on-line  mainframe  access  capability. 

8.  The  college  will  provide  for  the  sale  of  microcomputers  to 
faculty,  staff,  and  students. 

It  seemed  clear  from  these  objectives  that  we  would  be  dealing 
with  a  mass  of  computer  users  and  that  virtually  every  faculty 
member  and  student  as  well  as  many  staff  people  would  have 
microcomputers.  They  would  be  used  as  stand-alone  units  and  to 
access  time-sharing  computers  where  centralized  databases  would 
reside.     Thus,  it  would  not  suffice  to  have  individuals  who 
solely  understood  micros  and  associated  software.     We  would  also 
require  an  understanding  of  the  administrative  and  academic  data 
bases  with  which  the  micros  would  interface. 

There  were  a  number  of  problems  with  the  old  organization  and 
these  were  exacerbated  by  the  decision  in  198^  to  acquire  the 
first  300  Hewlett-Packard  microcomputers  for  student(200)  and 
faculty  use(IOO).  What  is  most  significant  about  this  action  is 
that  it  required  a  complete  change  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sup- 
port personnel  from  that  of  an  Apple  environment  to  one  where 
they  would  have  to  support  the  MSDOS  operating  system  and  new 
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applications  software.     In  this  case  we  were  moving  from 
Visicalc  to  LOTUS  and  from  ScreenWr iter/Super text  to  MemoMaker 
and  WordStar,     In  addition,  mucn  of  the  course  specifies  software 
such  as  Accounting  Plus,  an  audit  package  and  others  would  have 
to  be  evaluated  and  replaced. 

The  summer  of  198M  was  a  tumultuous  time  mainly  due  to  the  re- 
training of  the  professional  staff  ar.  well  as  the  80  or  90  stu- 
dent lab  consultants  who  were  supporting  Apples  and  terminal 
instruction.     They  had  become  adept  at  supporting  Apple's  but 
from  this  point  forward  they  would  be  supporting  the  MSDOS  mi- 
cros .    Thus,  we  had  to  re- train  returning  and  new  student  assis- 
tants and  introduce  a  new  generation  ot  hardware  and  software. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  did  not  allow  enough  time  for  this 
activity  and  we  learned  that  we  needed  additional  professional 
staff  trained  and  available  to  lead  the  part-time  student  assis- 
tants. 

In  the  fa]l  of  198M  we  had  established  two  new  labs  with  100 
Hewlett-Packard  150  micros  and  we  conducted  a  pilot  test  of  15% 
of  the  freshman  class  who  were  equipped  with  portable  micro- 
computers.    These  115  students  would  utilize  the  portable  in 
three  courses  during  each  of  their  freshman  semesters.  These 
were  the  Computer  Information  Systems  course,  the  Accounting 
course  and  the  English  course.     It  is  important  to  note  that 
while  students  were  equipped  with  portable  computers  for  the 
first  time,  the  Accounting  and  CIS  course  had  previously  been 
offered  to  freshmen  and  it  was  only  the  English  course  that  was 
using  the  computer  for  the  first  time.     The  College  had  an  eight 
year  growth  pattern  of  use  of  computers  and  at  ^he  beginning  of 
1984  we  had  over  200  of  our  600  course  sections  across  various 
disciplines  utilizing  computers  in  one  form  or  another  in  the 
classroom  and  for  assignments. 

In  view  of  what  was  a  mass  migration  to  micros  in  1984,   it  became 
evident  that  we  wo  Id  have  to  develop  new  modes  of  instruction 
and  that  we  would  have  to  establish  a  critical  mass  of 
microcomputer  support  professionals  who  had  considerable  overlap 
with  the  administrative  systems  personnel  as  well  as  the  academic 
computer  consultants.     It  would  simplify  matters  if  in  fact  all 
one  had  to  know  was  micros  but  the  implications  of  down-loading 
administrative  data  to  micro-computers  and  the  subsequent  micro 
update  and  uploading  of  information  gathered  on  micros  describes 
a  job  description  which  is  far  more  complex  than  simply  knowing 
about  microcomputers.     Unfortunately,  many  people  involved  in 
microcomputers  do  not  have  that  perspective  and  one  virtually  has 
to  train  the  staff  to  develop  such  as  generalist  view  of  informa- 
tion processing.     This  is  rather  difficult  since  many  micro 
support  personnel  have  not  had  a  traditional  computer  education. 

In  1985  a  decision  was  made  to  establish  a  separate  microcomputer 
support  group  out  of  the  academic  computer  user  service  area  in 
order  to  better  support  all  of  the  constituencies  that  were 
utilizing  micros  on  campus,     Tne  remaining  people  in  the  academic 
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group  who  supported  labs  and  faculty  computer  support  primarily 
in  the  research  area  were  housed  under  a  new  Director  of  Research 
and  Instructional  Computer  Support.     The  microcomputer  group  were 
placed  under  the  direction  of  a  Director  of  Microcomputer  Support 
as  depicted  in  Attachment  B.  As  of  this  writing  the  organization 
is  really  too  new  to  evaluate  but  it  is  clear  that  we  have  begun 
to  break  down  the  barriers  of  communication  that  existed  when 
administrative  people  were  reluctant  to  call  the  academic  people 
for  support. 

The  objectives  of  the  microcomputer  support  group  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

-  Develop  poli^  les     for  Evaluation  and  Acquisition 

-  Develop  Standards  for  Data  Administration  *  Exchange 

&  Software  Usage 

-  Acquire  Hardware  for  Faculty,  Students  and  Staff 
Acquire  Software  from  Publishers,  Vendors  &  Public  Domain 
Train  Faculty,  Students, and  Administrators 

Develop  a  network  of  micros  and  mainframes 
Combine  support  activities  of  micros  and  0/A 
•    Provide  Download/Upload  Capability  to  ou^  PRIME  systems 

-  Provide  Common  Tools  —  WordPerfect,  LOTUS,  Revalation 

Some  of  the  preceding  objectives  are  very  global  in  nature  and 
will  require  considerable  time  to  develop.     Those  which  seem 
most  difficult  to  accomplish  are  the  establishment  of  policies 
and  standard's  for  microcomputer  evaluation,  acquisition  and  use 
although  we  have  nade  considerable  progress  in  this  area  and  we 
do  have  a  set  of  policies  which  have  been  developed. 

Throughout  this  three  year  period,  there  were  a  number  of  situa- 
tions that  developed  at  our  institution  that  might  benefit  other 
colleges  that  have  a  rapid  proliferation  of  micros.     Some  of 
these  are  identified  below  and  che  important  lesson  that  we 
learned  is  that  policies  and  procedures  should  be  developed  in 
advance  to  deal  with  these  situations  rather  than  simply  reacting 
to  them  as  they  occur. 

The  first  situation  that  presented  itself  was  the  "jumping  on  the 
bandwagon"  phenomena.  The  micro  is  the  newest  device  on  campus 
and  whether  or  not  it  is  suited  to  a  given  application  everyone 
wants  to  use  it.  As  a  consequence,  individuals  requesting  micros 
are  loathe  to  have  you  evaluate  the  purpose  for  which  they  intend 
to  use  it.  Perhaps  more  important  is  what  happens  when  they  find 
that  the  micro  simply  cannot  do  what  they  had  intended.     At  this 
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point  they  have  tirr.e  invested  and  whether  it  mcvces  sense  or  not 
they  may  not  want  to  switch  back  to  using  a  mainframe.  The 
consequences  are  requests  for  software  and  data  bases  that  simply 
are  not  suited  for  micro  application. 

Pursuing  the  data  base  theme,  in  a  business  institution  such  as 
ours  we  have  assembled  a  number  of  financial  data  bases( CITIBASE , 
CRSP,  HUGE,  COMPUSTAT. . .)  and  software  packages  which  use  these 
financial  data  bases(IFPS,  EXPRESS,  IMSL,  SPSS...)     These  are 
large  multi~ca_e  data  bases  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  being 
downloaded  to  micros  except  in  their  smallest  extracted  forms. 
The  key  word  in  this  situation  is  that  controls  have  to  be  estab- 
lished and  the  usage  and  extraction  of  information  from  these 
financial  data  bases  has  to  be  closely  monitored  to  determine 
whether  this  is  indeed  a  micro  application. 

A  significant  external  factor  affecting  micro  acquisition  and  use 
is  the  software  policies  established  by  third  party  vendors  and 
the  licensing  issues  associated  with  this  acquisition  and  use. 
While  some  vendors  are  flexible  in  providing  site  licenses  and 
text  publ i sher s  are  adopting  software  workbooks  complete  with 
diskettes,  the  large  successful  software  houses  such  as  LOTUS  do 
not  have  the  same  flexible  pricing  when  one  is  dealing  in  liter- 
ally thousands  of  copies  of  a  piece  of  software.  Consequently, 
when  a  major  decision  to  acquire  a  software  package,  which  is 
utilized  by  a  large  number  of  students  or  staff,  is  made.  One 
has  to  make  a  commitment  to  that  software  for  a  long  period  of 
time.     Faculty  in  particular  do  not  like  to  be  constrained  by 
this  type  of  decision  since  they  wish  to  be  using  the  latest 
version  of  sofcware  or  the  latest  software  package,  for  that 
matter.     This  creates  an  almost  untenable  situation  of  forcing 
the  cost  of  software  onto  the  students.     It  is  bad  enough  to  have 
to  do  this  for  several  courses  during  a  students  career  but  to 
have  them  acquire  two,  three  or  four  different  word  processors  in 
their  four  year  career  somehow  seems  ludicrous.     It  is  incumbent 
on  us  to  protect  their,  as  well  as  the  Collegers,  investment  in 
software  which  is  acquired. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  type  of  policy,  we  have  adopted  the 
concept  of  a  supported  software  list.     This  in  itself  is  viewed 
as  an  unnecessary  constraint  by  faculty  but  it  seems  to  oe  the 
only  sane  approach  to  staffing  for  supporting  the  thousands  of 
different  software  packages  which  are  in  the  marketplace.  We 
will  acquire  an  examination  copy  of  a  piece  of  software  to  deter- 
mine if  it  might  be  useful  in  a  classroom  setting.     However,  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  that  software  has  to  be  evaluated  by  the 
college  steering  committee  on  computing  matters  prior  to  acquir- 
ing multiple  copies.     Thus,  a  software  package  does  not  find  its 
way  to  the  supported  software  list  unless  the  college  has  made  a 
commitment  to  acquire  multiple  copies  for  lab  utilization  or  for 
distribution  to  or  purchase  by  students. 

Another  problem  which  is  paramount  in  the  administrative  area  but 
also  finds  application  as  regards  students  is  whether  or  not  one 
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makes  available  all  of  the  features  of  a  given  package  to  a 
fSn^ifr  i"^*"'-     °^  necessity,  in  adm ini si^r ative  systems,  some 
sJ^fl  h%     fl^  restricted  to  the  query  commands  of  the '  reporting 

"^^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  t°  the  update  commands.  Such 

eJJnf?o        case  with  micro-based  software  since  one  needs  to 
un^n^np^  n!  ^^^^"'"^^  °f  the  package  prior  to  unleashing  it  on  an 
too  cJmnlpv^"'^'-     A^^^i'-i^g  and  distributing  software  which  is 
Of  throi??i°'  'h^^k  °'  ^^^"^  to  compromise  the  integrity 

fL^      ^^ollegf's  databases  will  do  more  to  discourage  the  user 
than  not  acquiring  the  software  in  the  first  place. 

The  advent  of  micros  brings  the  concept  of  data  administration 
I  iin^ioi  !\  'k"""  the  early  days  when  we  were  trying  to  provide 
now  h.'f    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^"^  "^^^^  to  access  that  data  base,  we 

now  have  a  situation  where  we  will  have  an  almost  totally  dis- 
mlio  environment  where  data  exists  in  many  locations.  This 

the  exerci'.rr/^H°^^f t  ^"dependency  difficult  to  obtain  and 
best  to  L.rJ     the  database  administration  function  difficult  at 
Dest  to  perform.     The  opportunities  for  data  redundancy  will 

7ilros  L!  ui^J^°"'^y^r^^^  "^^^         expansion  of  the  number  of 
as  nnnJ^       1  attempts  to  control  access  to  information  as  well 
f^o7a?^LnMna\^  resisted.     This  problem  should  not  dissuade  us 
f  om  attempting  to  enforce  the  data  administration  function.  In 

[hat'i^  onnlrJ^^^^-^^^^  ^°"^^P^        ^  Centralized  dictionary 

tors  a^tlvifv  iro  ^^tive  sense  by  a  computer  which  moni- 

c?itic^l  \o  °^  microcomputers  is  even  more 

ill^l  T.l.  l.i        administration  than  it  was  when  we  had  central- 
n^frJ^  L^^t^-     ^^'^^  software  is  not  readily  available  to 
perform  this  function,  it  should  signal  the  necessity  for  devel- 
^nTpvi^f  "traffic  cop:  DBA  computers"  to  conti'nuaJiy  audit 

thronaionr^H  °"  microcomputers  which  are  extent 

uhln  ""^""P"^  ^"^  to  redress  issues  of  data  redundancy 

when  they  are  encountered.  ^ 

VlitnlVti  °^  complexity  raises  the  issue  of  how  and  where  to 
capture  the  network  definition  of  the  existence  of  micro- 
computers.    Clearly,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  a  DBA  computer 
JefwirTJirJ  ^  ""^^^        working  in  conjunction  with  a 

micro  ^hronfHo'"r^H"°'"P"i"''  "^^"^  provides  access  from  micro  to 
micros  from ^oH  system  and  can  identify  users  who  move  their 

flZll^Z  \  software  developments  and 

technology  do  not  seem  to  have  resolved  this  issue.     The  network 

Td.llTTl  '^'''^  "it^         ""^J^^  vendors  has  no? 

advanced  to  this  level  of  the  ISO  model  where  we  have  transparen- 
llcZ    ^^'"-^^""^^tivity  at  the  application  layer.     However,  in 
order  to  achieve  the  management  of  micros  on  campus,  we  clearly 

onP  v'!nHL^°  ^^'^  i^P^  °^  ^y^^^""-     It  is  just  not  enough  to  have 

o?  P??i5piJpT^  computer  talk  to  themselves  over  WangNet  or  DECNet, 

or  PR1MENET.  We  must  strive  for  a  network  above  the  computers 
form.''  ^°  """^^  communication  in  a  user  transparent 

noliiltp.'"!^°^  problem  with  the  introduction  of  micros  is  that 
policies  must  be  established  for  acquisition  of  hardware  and 
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software.     Left  to  thier  own  devices  everyone  wants  a  complete 
workstation.     It  is  not  enough  to  have  dual  floppies  and  256K  of 
RAM.     One  can  easily  make  a  case  that  at  least  one-half  megabyte 
is  required  and  to  have  a  computer  without  a  hard  disk  is 
dysf unotional»     Similarly,  one  can  make  a  case  for  acquiring  a 
complete  library  of  software  for  each  faculty  or  administrator. 
While  this  makes  sense  from  the  individual's  perspective,  a 
college  or  university  could  easily  go  bankrupt  acquiring  the  full 
complement  of  software  for  everyone  on  campus.     Clearly,  policies 
must  be  established  and  published  in  order  that  people  will  not 
inundate  the  center  with  requests  for  h,    dware  and  software  that 
simply  cannot  be  acted  upon.     The  Computer  Center  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  middle  of  this  situation  and  it  must  be  made  clear 
what  the  procedures  are  for  acquisition. 

Having  said  all  of  this,  I  must  come  back  to  reality  and  suggest 
that  whatever  policies  are  established  and  whatever  standards  and 
procedures  are  created,  there  will  be  a  continual  attempt  to 
ignore  policies.     Users  will  perform  end-runs  around  procedures 
and  completely  disregard  standards.     Maintaining    policies  and 
standards  requires  eternal  vigilance  and,  while  exceptions  must 
be  made,  i*-  should  be  remembered  that  what  one  is  trying  to 
accomplish  is  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  campus-wide 
computer  environment.     To  ignore  established  procedures  only  to 
get  a  given  faculty,  or  staff  member  off  of  one's  back  is  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  institution  and  should  be  discouraged. 

One  ^f  the  major  problems  with  the  introduction  of  micros  as 
related  to  administrative  systems,  is  the  opportunity  that  is 
created  for  ignoring  the  college-wide  priority  setting  mechanisms 
for  the  development  of  administrative  systems.     If  a  use  can't 
get  a  given  system  or  sub-system  developed,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  go  to  the  information  center  or  the  microcomputer  support 
group  and  request  that  a  package  be  evaluated  and  in  this  way  the 
user  may  be  implementing  a  system  that  the  college  wishes  not  to 
implement.     It  is  one  thing  to  be  able  to  put  in  a  system  because 
there  isn't  enough  manpower  in  the  administrative  systems  group 
but  it  is  quite  another  to  install  a  system  that  a  college  wishes 
not  to  install. 

Throughout  this  period  of  micro  proliferation  on  campus  where  we 
have  seen  the  number  of  microcomputers  increase  from  the  first 
100  Apples  to  nearly  1,400  micros  during  the  fall  of  1985,  we 
have  seen  an  evolution  of  the  introductory  micro  workshops  to 
increase  levels  of  sophistication.     This  is  testimony  to  the 
increased  computer  literacy  on  the  part  of  our  faculty  to  the 
point  where  we  are  now  employing  the  term  "computer  fluency"  to 
characterize  the  level  of  literacy  that  they  have  achieved.  The 
important  point  about  this  software  evolution  is  that  it  is  a 
never  ending  story  and  the  minute  that  one  feels  that  they  have 
their  arm^  around  the  problem  the  faculty  or  some  other  group 
will  come  up  with  the  new  cure-all  software  package  that 
absolutely  must  be  used.     Thus,  the  microcomputer  support  issue 
is  really  somewhat  akin  to  dancing  on  hot  coals  and  it  is  not  an 
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occupation  for  those  who  are  wedded  to  a  given  software  package 
or  given  approach  to  using  microcomputers. 

Supporting  microcomputers  will  continue  to  be  an  area  of 
continual  change  thus  making  the  establishment  of  standards  more 
complex  than  anything  we  have  experienced  before.  This  is 
primarily  due  to  the  decentralization  of  the  activities  which  are 
performed  on  micros.     It  is  one  thing  to  control  the  activities 
of  someone  tethered  to  a  mainframe  via  some  communications  cord 
and  have  all  of  their  activiti?s  on  the  dumb  terminal  monitored. 
It  is  quite  another  matter  to  control  not  only  the  activities  of 
the  micro  which  are  connected  to  the  mainframe  but  those 
activities  which  are  totally  independent  and  distributed. 

In  closing,  I  might  note  that  it  may  seem  that  this  entire  ap- 
proach to  supporting  microcomputers  has  been  altogether  too 
reactive   since  we  did  not  ha;e  a  grand  plan  in  advance  and  merely 
adjusted  the  organization  to  deal  with  the  situation.     This  is 
quite  true,  and  in  large  measure  we  adjusted  to  deal  "ith  a 
problem  that  arose  but  we  have  not  been  without  our  successes  in 
any  case.     Some  of  the  more  notable  successes  that  we  have  had 
are  as  follows: 

-  We  handled  distribution  of  1,000  micros  without  incident* 
The  faculty  has  moved  from  literacy  to  competency. 
Course  integration  has  met  our  expectations. 

Student  literacy  accomplished. 

-  Administrative  training  started  but  progress  is  slow. 
Handle  software  evaluation  efficiently. 
Enthusiasm  for  new  applications  is  at  fever  pitch. 
Several  instructional  modes  have  flourished. 

-  Walk-in  information  center  activity  is  very  high. 

Finally,  the  objective  of  this  paper  was  to  offer  some  guidelines 
to  collegers  that  might  be  venturing  into  this  r^i'^c  field  of 
ever-changing  technology  of  hardware  and  software  and,  hopefully, 
some  light  has  been  shed  on  this  timely  and  perplexing  issue. 
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Network  Alternatives  for  an  Office  Information  System 

Using  Desktop  Computers 

Stanley  Sokol 
HuntejT  College  of  CUNY 
New  York^  N.Y. 


ABSTRACT 


This  paper  describes  a  methodology  for  designing 
and  evaluating  networks  to  connect  desktop  computers  to 
form  an  office  information  system.  The  nature  of  the 
problem  is  discussed^  the  mijor  alternatives  are 
identified^  and  the  selection  of  appropriate  network 
models  are  explained.  The  models  are  then  used  as 
guides  in  order  to  evaluate  current  offerings  of  the 
different  types  of  alternatives.  Finally^  Hunter's 
direction  is  described  in  the  context  that  has  been 
established*  The  Hunter  system  entails  several  hundred 
microcomputers  linked  to  an  IBM  mainframe  running  a 
major  Data  Base  Manager^  with  the  same  micros  also 
linked  in  an  office  automation  system.  The  integration 
of  these  two  environments^  at  the  user  interface^  is  a 
primary  goal  of  the  design. 
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This  paper  addresses  a  rather  broad  subject  that  could 
easily  occupy  the  entire  Proceedings.  Therefore  the  emphasis 
will  be  upon  how  to  think  about  the  problem  of  choosing  a 
network  to  connect  desktop  computers  to  form  an  Office 
Information  System  (OIS) •  The  way  to  think  about  this  problem  is 
through  the  vehicle  of  a  network  model  which  can  provide  a  basis 
for  comparing  the  alternatives.  Various  possible  models  already 
exist  and  the  proper  one  can  be  chosen  by  considering  the  nature 
of  the  network  problem  and  the  alternatives  available  for 
solution.  By  comparing  the  alternatives  on  the  basis  of  a 
reasonable  model ^  a  choice  can  be  made  that  meets  the  underlying 
objectives.  Accordingly^  this  paper  will  be  divided  into  four 
sections: 

1.  The  Nature  of  the  Problem 

2.  The  Major  Alternatives 

3.  Network  Models 

4 .  Configurations . 

l.THE  NATURE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  environment  that  we  find  ourselves  in  is  illustrated  by 
the  drawing  on  page  12.  Everyone  (or  so  it  seems)  on  campus  has 
a  micro  and  is  "doing  their  own  thing"  while  we  are  high  upon 
the  cliff  trying  to  get  an  overview.  This  situation  has  come 
about  through  a  combination  of  opportunities  and  difficulties. 
The  opportunities  are  related  to  the  introduction  of  desktop 
computers  with  the  attendant  increase  in  computer  literacy  and 
usage.  A  rapid  increase  in  user  involvement  has  moved  from 
standalone  applications  such  as  word  processing  and  financial 
modeling  to  a  desire  to  communicate  with  mainframe  data  bases 
and  to  use  the  information  therein  to  develop  personal  data 
bases  and  custom  reports. 

The  difficulties  are  those  that  we* re  all  familiar  with  by 
now.  Administrative  support  demands  continually  outstrip  the 
resources  available  to  meet  those  demands.  This  is  not  just  a 
manifestation  of  Parkinson* s  Law  but  reflects  a  reasonable 
request  on  the  part  of  a  user  who  knows  that  he  can  do  certain 
things  for  himself  rather  that  wait  for  his  turn  in  the  queue. 

Thus  the  requirement  for  campus  communications  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  sharing  of  information  will  only  grow.  The 
problem  then  is  to  assure  a  healthy  growth  which  means  growing 
in  that  way  which  makes  the  networked  desktop  computer  more 
effective  than  the  standalone  desktop.  This  can  be  done  by 
defining  objectives  and  choosing  networks  which  have  the  chance 
of  allowing  those  objectives  to  be  reached.  An  important  point 
to  be  made  is  that  the  subject  being  addressed  is  information 
sharing  not  resource  sharing.  The  interconnection  of  a 
half-dozen  PCs  with  a  shared  resource  such  as  a  laser  printer  or 
a  file-server^  is  easily  solved  with  many  Local  Area 
Network(LAN)  offerings.  The  more  difficult  problem^  which  is 
really  the  one  that  must  be  solved  to  meet  user  expectations^  is 
how  to  provide  a  general-purpose  communications  interface  for 
the  typical  desktop  computer  user. 
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What  is  the  nature  of  this  communications  interface?  It  is 
diagrammed  on  page  13.  Here  we  have  a  desktop  computer  whose 
screen  is  a  "window"  that  looks  upon  a  world  of  office  system 
tools.  These  include  access  to  institutional  data  bases, 
personal  data  bases  and  external  systems  in  a  consistent  way. 
End  user  languages  are  available  through  the  same  window  for 
query,  data  reduction,  data  manipulation,  simulation  and 
modeling.  Report  generation  of  all  kind:,  electronic  mail  and 
other  office  tools (word  processing,  calendaring, etc. )  would  also 
be  available  in  the  same  manner. 

The  nature  of  this  interface  should  be  one  that  decouples 
the  user  from  any  considerations  of  where  thase  tools  are  or  how 
to  get  to  them.  Furthermore,  moving  from  one  domain  to  another 
should  be  accomplished  seamlessly  from  both  a  control  and  data 
transfer  viewpoint.  The  shell  in  the  diagram 
labelled, "packaging, service  and  networking"  is  intended  to 
represent  the  part  of  the  system  that  implements  this  interface. 
If  the  system  depicted  in  the  diagram  were  confined  to  a  single 
computer  then  the  shell  could  exclude  networking.  However,  since 
the  tools  described  are  distributed  over  many  computers,  the 
networking  will  directly  impact  the  user  interface.  In  fact, 
since  the  system  is  distributed,  this  "packaging,  service,  and 
networking  shell"  will  also  be  distributed  and  the  question  of 
how  to  distribute  these  functions  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  how  to  design  a  network  architecture. 

One  last  point  concerns  the  need  for  an  integrated  approach 
to  the  communication  of  information.  Is  it  necessary  to  be  able 
to  handle  text,  graphics,  data,  voice  and  image  all  through  the 
same  medium?  Something  called  the  "Compound  Electronic  Document'' 
is  illustrated  on  page  14.  This  concept  which  incorporates  all 
five  types  of  information  into  one  document  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention  by  all  of  the  major  players  in  this  arena. 
IBM,  Wang,  DEC  and  AT&T  have  all  considered  this  approach  to 
integration  as  a  strong  possibility  for  future  office  systems. 


2. THE  MAJOR  ALTERNATIVES 

There  are  three  major  approaches  that  can  be  characterized 
as  mainframe-based,  single  office-engine  and  multiple 
office-engine.  Naturally,  many  combinations  of  these  three  types 
are  possible  and  desirable.  However  an  understanding  of  the 
network  needs  of  each  type  will  facilitiate  combining  them.  It's 
probably  obvious  that  network  complexity  increases  as  we  move 
from  mainframe  to  single-engine  to  multiple-engine.  We  will  see 
why  this  is  so  when  we  consider  network  architecture.  In  this 
section,  we'll  describe  the  three  types  and  some  current 
implementations.. 

Mainframe  Based 
The  schematic  on  page  15  gives  the  shape  of  this  alternative 
using  the  most  popular  mainframe  architecture-  IBM.  This  is 
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a  diagram  supplied  by  IBM  with  the  intention  of  showing  the 
great  variety  of  solutions  that  they  offer.  Indeed^  there 
are  many  interesting  new  products  shown:  a  token  ring  LAN 
for  PCs^  ASCII  terminals  connected  through  a  PBX  (CBX  in 
Rolm  language) ^  new  protocol  converters  (3708/3710)  and ^ 
twisted-pair  connection  to  a  3274.  However^  from  an  Office 
Systems  viewpoint  all  paths  lead  to  a  mainframe  running 
PROFS  or  DISOSS.  Furthermore^  these  paths  must  go  through  a 
traffic  cop  called  a  3725  communications  controller.  Office 
tools  are  obtained  through  the  PROFS/DISOSS  software  which 
can  only  run  on  mainframes.  To  further  complicate  things 
PROFS  can  only  run  under  the  VM  operating  system  and  DISOSS 
only  under  the  MVS  operating  system.  Neither  PROFS  nor 
DISOSS  provides  a  complete  set  of  office  tools.  Both 
packages  are  needed-  yet  the  only  way  that  they  can  operate 
together  is  with  a  brand  new  "Bridge"  between  them. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  the  IBM  mainframe  solution 
is  still  not  a  distributed  intelligence  solution.  The 
concept  behind  the  architecture  is  still  essentially  one  of 
dumb  terminals  connected  to  mainframes.  IBM  was  late  in 
providing  standalone  word  processing  for  the  PC  and  the 
diagram  on  page  15  still  emphasizes  word  processing  on  the 
mainframes (DW  370).  New  approaches  are  being  introduced  to 
allow  for  greater  use  of  the  distributed  computer  power 
inherent  in  the  desktop  computers.  These  include  software 
such  as  Topview  to  provide  the  seauxless  interface  we 
discussed  earlier  and  concepts  such  as  LU  6.2^  an 
enhancement  of  IBM's  System  Network  Architecture (SNA) ^  that 
moves  away  from  the  tyranny  of  the  mainframe.  These  newer 
ideas  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  article. 

Sinale^^Enaine 

This  approach  which  is  depicted  on  page  16  has  been  advanced 
by  the  minicomputer  vendors (DEC^  Wang^  Data  General) .  All 
office  system  functions  are  removed  from  the  mainframe  and 
placed  in  a  mini  with  appropriate  software (such  as  DEC'S 
All-In-One) .  It  is  this  combination  of  a  mini  with  office 
software  that  we're  calling  an  office  systems  engine. 
Individual  PCs  can  access  the  engine  or  a  mainframe  through 
the  use  of  a  PBX  or  a  LAN.  Remote  PCs  can  have  the  same 
capabilities  as  local  PCs  by  using  multiplexers  or  gateways 
to  connect  to  the  local  PBX /LAN. 

Many  systems  of  this  sort  have  been  installed  with  varying 
degrees  of  success  as  measured  by  user  acceptance.  The 
question  to  be  answered  here  is  what  functions  must  be 
provided  by  the  various  components (engine^  PBX^  PC)  in  order 
to  realize  the  system  described  on  page  13* 

Multi  pleSnaine 
This  alternative^  as  shown  on  page  17^  is  an  extension  of 
the  single-engine  concept.  This  is  a  solution  that  many  have 
referred  to  as  "departmental  computers" .  The  idea  is  that  a 
hierarchy  of  computing  is  established  and  just  as 
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individuals  have  their  own  desktop  computers^  departments 
have  their  own  engine.  All  information  flow  within  a 
department  can  then  stay  within  the  departmental  engine.  The 
new  requirement  that  is  introduced  by  this  alternative  is 
the  need  for  appropriate  networking  between  the  departmental 
engines.  There  are  some  sophisticated  requirements  needcJ 
for  this  configuration  such  as  the  need  to  be  able  to 
connect  any  two  users  by  reference  to  a  simple  name  and  to 
update  this  information  without  having  to  regenerate  the 
system.  In  order  to  have  a  successful  multiple-engine 
installation^  each  department  must  be  able  to  operate  it's 
engine  without  needing  any  system  programmer  assistance. 
This  is  not  an  easy  requirement  to  meet. 

These  three  alternatives^  as  well  as  the  area  of  PBX  vs.  LAN 
is  where  choices  must  be  made  and  to  help  us  in  choosing^  a 
network  architecture  or  model  is  needed. 
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3. NETWORK  MODELS 

The  first  thing  to  say  about  any  architecture  is  what  are 
it's  objectives.  As  stated  above ^  the  over-all  objective  here  is 
to  provide  a  basis  for  Office  Information  Systems  with  a  very 
strong  user  orientation.  Therefore  I  offer  five  primary 
objectives  with  an  explanation  as  to  ^hy  each  is  of  primary 
importance . 

Standard,  Open.  Consistent  Interfaces 
Since  the  subject  is  the  networking  of  a  multitude  of 
programmable  computers^  we  are  faced  with  defining  how  these 
ever-changing  stations  can  talk  to  each  other.  It  follows 
that  the  interfaces  between  these  computers  must  observe 
certain  standards  or  rules.  Furthermore  these  standards  must 
be  known  to  everyone^  in  sufficient  detail^  so  that  all 
players  in  the  networking  game  can  conform  to  the  rules. 
These  rules  or  standards  must  also  have  a  consistency  of 
design  and  direction  so  that  all  players  have  the 
possibility  of  aiming  in  the  right  direction  as  they  make 
changes  to  their  individual  programs.  Few  would  argue  with 
this  objective  but  might,  instead,  question  the  possibility 
of  achieving  it.  In  fact,  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done 
in  this  area  and  the  pace  of  activity  is  increasing.  Many 
companies  have  promulgated  their  own  set  of  interfaces:  IBM 
has  their  SNA,  DEC  has  their  DNA  and  Xerox  their  XNS.  These 
are  all  complete  network  architertures .  The  International 
Standards  Organization  (ISO)  and  the  American  National 
Standards  Institute  (ANSI)  have  developed  standards  for  the 
lower  levels  of  network  architecture.  The  ANSI  standards  are 
being  done  in  conjunction  with  the  Institute  of  Electrical 
and  Electronics  Engineers  (IEEE)  and  their  work  is  usually 
referred  to  as  ANSI/IEEE  Project  802  because  those  are  the 
first  three  numbers  of  the  standards.  A  major  new  initiative 
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in  this  area  has  been  started  by  eighteen  companies  who  have 
formed  the  Corporation  for  Open  Systems.  The  purpose  of  this 
not-^  for '^profit  corporation  is  to  speed  the  adoption  of 
networking  standards.  IBM  has  been  invited  to  join  the 
effort  but  it's  not  yet  clear  what  their  position  will  be 
with  respect  to  this  corporation. 

Integration 

The  second  objective  is  to  provide  for  the  integration  of 
the  various  types  of  information  such  as  voice^  data  and 
video.  This  has  to  be  an  objective  because  the  big  guys  (IBM 
and  AT&T)  are  very  interested.  Therefore  we  all  must  be ^ 
interested  even  if  we  don't  quite  know  what  to  make  of  it. 
The  primary  manifestations  of  this  goal  are  the  composite 
document  discussed  earlier  and  the  desire  to  use  high 
bandwidth  links  based  upon  fiber-optic  technology. 

Distributed  Intelligence 
This  objective  is  there  to  make  explicit  the  requirement 
that  any  network  that  we  configure  should  anticipate  the 
wide  use  of  distributed  intelligence.  In  other  words ^  the 
workstations  are  anticipated  to  be  microcomputers  that  will 
only  become  more  powerful  and  will  exhibit  insatiable 
appetites  for  data  and  communications. 

Flexibility 

This  means  an  architecture  that  is  easy  to  understand  and 
easy  to  modify.  We  must  try  to  prevent  the  network  from 
becoming  a  new  bottleneck. 

Risk  Management 
The  last  objective  has  to  do  with  "staying  alive". 
Networking  is  a  new,  volatile  area  with  all  of  the  attendant 
risks  for  failure.  Vendor  credibility  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  for  the  newer  firms.  An  adherence  to  a  widely  used 
architecture  is  one  way  to  provide  the  flexibility  to 
substitute  one  vendor  for  emother. 

Two  issues  which  are  not  primary  objectives  are  efficiency 
and  absolute  reliability.  Efficiency  is  of  less  importance 
because  of  the  growing  power  of  desktop  computers.  A  good  deal 
of  this  power  will  be  used  to  provide  the  "seamless  interface" 
that  was  described  earlier.  The  efficiency  of  the  desktop 
computer  software  should  be  sacrificed  towards  making  the  user 
more  efficient.  Reliability^  v/hile  important^  is  not  of  much  use 
unless  accompanied  by  graceful  failure  and  speedy  repair. 

These  objectives  can  be  achieved  by  modelling  a  network 
through  the  use  of  the  standards  that  have  been  mentioned.  The 
way  in  which  this  is  done  is  indicated  in  on  page  18.  Here  we 
see  depicted  a  local  area  network  connecting  several  PCs  and  a 
laser  printer.  The  layered  box  connecting  each  unit  to  the  wire 
indicates  the  seven  basic  tasks  that  are  defined  by  the  OS I 
model  as  necessary  before  communications  can  take  place  on  a 
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networks  Messages  pass  from  the  sender  through  each  of  the  seven 
layers  and  onto  the  networks  They  then  travel  back  up  through 
the  layers  to  the  recipient*  The  function  of  each  layer  is 
described  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  diagram.  Each 
layer  on  the  sender ^s  side  communicates  with  it's  counterpart  on 
the  receiver's  side.  This  ''peer- interaction"  allows  for  a 
modular  approach  to  the  communications  functions.  The  table  on 
page  19  gives  several  versions  of  this  layering  of  the 
communications  protocols.  There  are  four  versions  described 
including  the  OSI  model  already  shown  in  the  previous  diagram. 

We  can  see  how  these  models  differ  by  comparing  their 
layers.  SNA's  layer  3   (path  control)  incorporates  the  same 
functions  as  OSI's  layers  3 (network)  &  4 (transport) .  However 
3COM  uses  the  Xerox  protocol  called  XNS  which  performs  the  same 
functions  as  SNA's  third  layer.  An  interesting  approach*  by  3COM 
is  the  lumping  together  of  the  upper  layers  into  single  pieces 
of  software  called  Ethermail^  Etherprint  and  Ethershare.  Their 
reason  for  doing  this  is  to  reduce  the  overhead  involved  when 
moving  between  layers.  It  seems  clear  that,  if  we  were  trying  to 
use  3C0M's  LAN  to  hook  up  DEC  computers  and  terminals^  it  would 
be  essential  to  understand  how  to  align  the  layers  of  the  two 
models  being  used. 

To  help  gain  a  better  understanding  of  this  layered 
protocols  concept^  consider  the  figure  on  page  20  which  shows 
the  internal  workings  of  the  SNA  model.  The  algorithm  is  that  as 
data  moves  down  through  the  layers^  headers  are  added  at  each 
level  until  finally^  a  BLU (basic  link  unit)  is  formed.  This  BLU 
is  what  is  placed  on  the  physical  media  and  is  received  at  some 
other  node.  Then  as  the  data  moves  upwards  through  the  layers^ 
the  headers  corresponding  to  each  layer  are  utilized  to  invoke 
one  appropriate  actions  at  each  layer.  An  exploded  view  of  the 
BLU  is  given  at  the  bottom  of  this  figure.  This  is  the  format 
for  SDLC  (synchronous  data  link  control)^  which  is  the  data  link 
protocol  for  SNA.  This  protocol  consists  of  a  link  header (LH) 
and  a  link  trailer (LT) .  Sandwiched  between  these  is  the  PIU 
(path  irformation  unit)  which  contains  the  Request /Response  unit 
plus  all  of  the  headers  from  the  higher  layers. These 
Request /Response  Units  are  the  units  of  information  chat  the 
application  layers  deliver  to  or  receive  from  the  ne  work. 

One  further  structure  must  be  understood  in  order  to 
complete  this  very  basic  description  of  network  models.  This  is 
the  Session.  While  SNA  does  not  define  a  session  layer  as  in  OSI 
and  DNA^  it  does  define  a  session  as  a  virtual  circuit  that  is 
established  between  two  Logical  Units (LUs) .  The  figure  on  page 
21  indicates  what  is  meant  by  an  LU.  IMS^  CICS^   and  JES2  are  all 
examples  of  LUs  which  can  be  "masters"  and  control  a  virtual 
circuit.  iW,  3270,  and  S/38  are  examples  of  "slaves"  which  can 
be  at  the  other  end  of  a  virtual  circuit.  The  virtual  circuit  is 
a  path  through  the  transport  network  which  is  established  by  the 
master  and  maintained  until  the  master  de-establishes  the  path. 
In  SNA,  this  transport  network  consists  of  the  lowest  three 
layers.  Establishing  a  path  through  the  transport  network  means 
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navigating  through  a  good  deal  of  hardware  and  software  as  can 
be  seen  from  this  figure* 

It  only  remains  to  try  to  establish  a  basic  network  model 
that  will  provide  us  a  good  chance  at  meeting  the  objectives 
stated  and  will  also  conform  to  the  standards  that  have  already 
been  set  in  place.  For  this  purpose^  the  figure  on  page  22  is 
offered.  The  Basic  Network  Model  depicted  splits  the  seven-layer 
cake  into  a    three-part  sandwich.  On  one  side  of  this  sandwich 
is  the  transport  network  which  consists  of  the  lowest  four 
layers  of  the  OSI  world  (or  3  in  SNA) .  Here  is  where  all  of  the 
current  questions  of  LAN  vs.  PBX^  baseband  vs.  broadband^  coax 
vs.  twisted-pair r  and  so  on  are  addressed.  The  other  siae  of  the 
sandwich  is  the  application  program  (layers  6  &  7) and  the  middle 
is  the  session  which  is  OSI  layer  5.  This  middle  of  the  sandwich 
is  also  where  the  SNA  logical  unit  (LU)  resides.  A  virtual 
circuit  is  maintained^  between  sessions^  through  the  transport 
network.  The  session  layer  is  must  m.^diate  between  the 
application  program  and  the  transport  network  in  order  to 
resolve  the  conflicting  requirements  of  useability  on  the  one 
side  and  efficiency  on  the  other.  To  complete  the  models  the 
requirement  that  any  session  can  be  a  master  should  be  included. 
This  model  is  now  where  current  standards  are  heading  and^  in 
fact^  is  the  equivalent  of  the  latest  SNA  standard  for  a  logical 
unit — LU  6.2. 

How  does  this  basic  network  model  meet  the  objectives? 
Firsts  with  regard  to  standard^  open^  consistent  interfaces^ 
this  model  is  consistent  with  existing  standards  and  tends  to 
simplify  compliance  by  relegating  the  complexities  of  the 
transport  network  to  specialists.  Openess  is  achieved  by  having 
customizers  able  to  concentrate  on  one  interface^  that  of  the 
program  call  to  the  session.  The  objectives  of  integration  and 
flexibility  are  achieved  by  simplifying  the  number  of  interfaces 
for  the  system  implementer.  However^  the  detailed  layers  are 
retained  so  that  new  layers  can  be  substituted  in  the  transport 
network  and  so  that  the  presentation  layer  can  be  used  to 
customize  user  interfaces.  Distributed  intelligence  is  supported 
by  all  of  these  networking  stemdards  but  the  ability  to 
configure  any  node  as  a  master  facilitates  distribution.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  with  this  ability^  any  node  can 
communicate  to  any  other  without  involving  a  central  processor. 
The  last  objective  of  risk  management  is  handled  by  aligning 
with  an  overall  direction  that  IBM  is  moving  towards  while 
retaining  the  details  of  the  layers  so  that  most  standards  can 
be  incorporated. 

4.  CONFIGURATIONS 

This  section  will  discuss  configurations  in  terms  of  the 
models  already  described  and  the  directions  in  which  those 
models  are  evolving.  To  begin  with,  consider  the  two  session 
interfaces  in  the  figure  on  page  22.  The  interface  to  the 
transport  network  must  move  towards  efficient  use  of  the  network 
which  means  fewer ^  more  powerful  commands.  On  the  other  side^ 
the  program  call  interface^  because  it  is  a  local  processor 
function^  can  use  many^  simple  commands •  The  evolution  of  these 
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interfaces  is,  of  course^  driven  by  what  is  happening  on  their 
respective  sides  of  the  networking  world* 

The  transport  network  is  being  collapsed  into  fewer  layers 
in  newer  implementations  *  This  involves  minimum  risk  since 
standards  in  this  area  are  well  advanced*  However^  the 
presentation  and  application  layers^  on  the  other  side,  are  in  a 
state  of  great  developement.  Here  is  where  the  newer  IBM 
developements  such  as  Document  Content  Architecture (DCA) , 
Document  Interface  Architecture (DI A)  and  SNA  Distribution 
Services (SN ADS)  are  to  be  found.  Here,  also  is  where  the 
seamless  interface  pictured  on  page  13  must  be  created* 

Another  issue  of  great  concern  in  discussing  configurations 
is  Network  Control*  Control  facilities  must  be  made  available 
and  utilized  through  a  session  manager*  These  facilities  fall 
into  the  following  major  categories* 


Connectivity-  The  ability  to  add  or  subtract  nodes  and 
links  to  the  network,  to  determine  the  status  of  these 
nodes  and  links  and  to  do  this  without  interrupting 
operations*  This  last  requirement  is  a  difficult  one 
that  many  vendors  cannot  meet* 

Directory-  The  ability  to  access  any  node  by  name* 
Knowing  which  nodes  are  active  and  gracefully  handling 
the  transition  from  active  to  inactive  and  vice-versa 
is  a  sophisticated  capability  worth  having* 
Route  Selection^  The  ability  to  have  alternate  virtual 
circuits  between  sessions* 

Session  Modes-  The  ability  to  specify  different  mode^ 
based  upon  a  combination  of  security  levels,  priorties, 
and  service  classes* 

Data  Transport-  The  ability  to  make  tradeoffs  between 
transmission  and  control  efficiencies  by  specifying 
error  rate  and  flow  control  parameters* 


Consider  page  23  which  describes  examples  of  the  primary 
alternatives  for  configuring  mainframe-based  systems*  These 
alternatives  are:  IBM,  a  Data  Base  Manager  and  a  Translator. 
IBM's  approach  has  been  confusing  because  while  they  have 
emphusiized  centalized  applications  driving  dumb  terminals,  there 
was  no  centralized  office  solution*  Electronic  Mail  through 
PROFS  runs  in  the  VM  world,  document  integration  through  DISOSS 
runs  in  the  MVS  world  and  departmental  systems  are  inadequate* 
However,  things  are  changing:  a  bridge  between  PROFS  and  DISOSS 
has  been  announced,  LU  6*2  has  been  delivered  and  IBM  is 
striving  mightily  to  bring  a  departmental  system  to  fruition* 
Nevertheless,  the  need  to  operate  both  a  VM  and  MVS  environment, 
in  order  to  have  a  complete  office  solution  may  remain  for  some 
time* 

An  example  of  the  Data  Base  Manager  approach  is  Cullinet' s 
Information  DataBase (IDB) *  This  is  a  new  product  which  allows 
for  a  high  degree  of  integration  jbetween  Cullinet' s  data  base 
manager  (IDMS)  and  the  PC*  This  is  an  easy  short  term  path  for 
Cullinet  users*  It  is  a  centralized  approach  which  provides  for 
a  high  level  of  integration  between  the  PC  and  the  mainframe 
with  an  easy    interface  for  the  user* 

The  Translator  alternate  is  exemplified  by  Integrated 
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Technologies  software  product-  Softswitch*  This  software  allows 
rev is able- form  translation  between  several  of  the  major  W/P 
vendors  and  also  provides  some  of  the  integrated  filing  features 
found  in  Cullinet's  IDE  solution.  However  the  capabilities  are 
limited  to  W/P  products  and  the  addition  of  new  vendors  seems  to 
be  a  major  problem.  Softswitch  has  recently  been  announced  for 
the  DEC  Vax  computers.  This  offers  the  interesting  possibility 
of  using  DEC  as  departmental  machines  and  tying  them  to  IBM 
mainframes  with  Softswitch. 

The  state  jf  the  Single-Engine  world  is  summarized  by  the 
figure  on  page  24.  Each  of  the  major  minicomputer  vendors  (DEC, 
HP,  DG,  Wang)  offers  a  viable,  well  integrated  solution  in  this 
area.  Furthermore,  they  all  offer  strong  networking  capabilities 
to  tie  together  multiple  minis  in  a  coordinated  way  with  many  of 
the  Network  Control  features  mentioned  previously.  They  are  also 
able  to  integrate  I  :  PCs.  However  none  of  these  vendors  has  a 
solution  that  is  at,  well  integrated  as  Cullinet' s.  However,  not 
only  is  Cullinet  a  centralized,  IBM  mainframe  solution  but  also 
Cullinet's  network  capabilities  are  very  limited. 

The  choices  in  the  Multiple-Engine  case  are  those  indicated 
on  page  25.  It  is  here  that  the  models  discussed  before  are  most 
valuable.  In  order  to  compare  categories  and  vendors  within  each 
category,  a  standard  functional  model  should  be  used.  Using  the 
Basic  Network  Model  as  a  guide,  some  observations  can  be  made 
about  these  choices.  A  network  of  minicomputers  will  provide  the 
most  functionality,  the  best  integration,  the  best  network 
control  and,  unfortunately,  the  highest  cost.  The  model  will  be 
well  realized,  particularly  if  the  vendor's  own  microcomputers 
are  used.  Sophisticated  software  is  available  for  both  the 
transport  network  and  the  applications  areas. 

The  LAN  can  be  used  simply  to  provide  the  transport  network 
for  minis,  in  which  case  it's  cost  must  be  added  to  the  minis. 
However,  if  the  intent  is  to  build  a  network  only  with  LANs  and 
their  associated  servers  and  gateways,  then  it  is  likely  that 
what  will  be  available  is  an  efficient  transport  network.  There 
will  be  weak  capabilities  in  integrated  applications  and  network 
control.  This  is  primarily  due  to  the  immaturity  of  the  use  of 
LANs  as  anything  other  than  a  transport  network.  Furthermore, 
large  LAN  structures  especially  thoso  with  gateways  present 
formidable  control  problems.  If  the  physical  link  is  a  broadband 
one  such  as  Wangnet,  these  control  problems  are  further 
complicated. 

ine  PBX  is  actually  not  a  solution  to  the  multiple-engine 
configuration  problem  by  itself.  The  PBX  can  only  provide  a 
transport  network  which  has  limited  functionality.  However,  it 
does  offer  a  low  risk  solution  because  it  is  easily  managed  and 
it's  technology  is  well  understood.  In  fact,  it  doesn't  even 
provide  the  entire  transport  network  but  only  the  bottom  three 
layers  of  the  OSI  model.  A  basic  communications  software  package 
must  be  at  each  node  in  order  to  create  the  fourth  layer.  In 
some  cases,  this  software  is  supplied  and  integrated  by  the  PBX 
vendor. 

Given  the  current  situation,  and  our  environment  at  Hunter, 
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we  have  decided  to  take  the  direction  that  is  shown  on  page  26. 
We  must  first  of  all  provide  for  integration  with  our  current 
Cullinet  environment  on  an  IBM  4341  which  links  us  to  the  larger 
CUNY  network.  This  is  provided  by  having  the  capability  for  any 
PC  to  dial  a  port  on  a  Protocol  Converter  which  then  makes  the 
PC  look  like  a  3270  to  the  IBM  Mainframe.  A  Data  PBX  is  used  to 
provide  this  dial-up  link  from  anywhere  on  our  main  campus.  This 
allows  us  to  make  use  of  the  extensive  t^isted-pair  wiring  plant 
that  is  already  installed.  Furthermore,  we  can  now  access  an 
Office  Engine  through  the  same  mechanism  and  also  provide  the 
same  functions  to  desktop  computers  at  other  campuses  through 
remote  Data  PBXs  that  are  linked  to  the  main  Data  PBX.  LANs  can 
still  be  used  for  small  work  groups  and  linked  to  the  main  PBX 
through  modems  attached  to  the  LAN. 

The  problem  of  integrating  the  applications  in  the  PC  must 
be  solved  by  custom  software  which  must  also  create  the 
"seamless  interface"  described  earlier.  We  chose  to  implement 
the  office  functions  in  an  engine  that  is  separate  from  the 
mainframe  because  of  cost  considerations.  The  overhead  to  serve 
many  workstations^  from  an  IBM  mainframe  that  is  also  doing  many 
other  things^  is  too  high.  In  additi  n,  expanding  an  Office 
Engine  is  much  less  costly  than  expanding  a  mainframe.  If 
communications  efficiency  between  the  engine  and  the  mainframe 
becomes  a  problem^  then  a  link  can  be  connected  Jbr^ween  the  two 
of  them.  Large  data  transfers  between  the  engine  and  the 
mainframe  can  then  be  invoked  from  a  PC^  but  the  actual  transfer 
can  take  place  directly. 

The  models  that  have  been  discussed  allow  us  to  clearly 
identify  the  distribution  of  functions  needed.  For  example^  the 
Data  PBXs  provide  the  first  three  layers  of  the  transport 
network^  and  the  fourth  layer  plus  session  control  must  be 
supplied  at  each  end.  The  interaction  between  the  presentation 
layers  at  the  nodes  is  where  compatibility  must  be  achieved. 
This  means  that  it  must  be  possible  to  identify  this  layer  in 
the  Office  Engine  and  in  the  Cullinet  data  base  world  and  to 
interface  with  those  layers  from  the  equivalent  place  in  the  PC. 
The  achievement  of  this  structure  will  facilitate  reaching  the 
c  ^sired  objectives. 

A  new  approach^  illustrated  on  page  27 ,  has  appeared  on  the 
scene.  Essentially  it  combines  most  of  the  features  of  the  Data 
PBX^  the  Office  Engine^  and  the  Protocol  Converter  into  one  b^'x 
called  a  Network  Server.  In  addition^  many  features  of  the 
Cullinet  IDB  and  Softswitch  are  also  provided.  The  Banyan 
Network  Server  actually  handles  many  different  types  of 
transport  network  models  and  can  be  attached  to  several 
different  types  of  host  computers.  These  Network  Servers  can 
also  be  connected  to  form  wide  area  nets.  In  an  environment 
where  many  different  workstations  exist  and  the  desire  is  to 
link  them  all  together^  this  may  be  :he  only  solution.  However^ 
this  is  a  very  new  direction^  offered  by  very  young  companies 
and  therefore  accompanied  by  high  risk. 

In  summary^  the  best  that  can  be  achieved  is  to  set  whatever 
is  done  in  a  framework  that  is  consistent  with  those  standards 
that  exist.  That  way  there  is,  at  leasts  the  hope  of 
accomodating  future  changes. 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  ESTABLISHING  AN  IN-HOUSE  MICROCOMPUTER 

SERVICE  CENTER 
Casey  Tucker 
Ball  State  University 
Muncie 
Indiana 


This  paper  covers  four  major  areas  to  be 
considered  in  determining  whether  to  establish  an  in- 
house  service  center  for  microcomputer  workstations. 
In  the  event  that  such  a  center  is  warranted, 
suggestions  are  made  as  to  levels  of  service  to  be 
provided,  staffing,  training,  and  equipping  the  repair 
facility  to  provide  the  best  service  possible. 
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6DIDBI.IHBS  FOR  ESTABLISHING  AN  IN-HOOSB  NICROCONPCTBR 

SERVICE  CENTER 


Detenining  the  Need  For  A  Service  Center^ 

A«  Cost  Justification 

The  initial  step  in  considering  the  type  of  after-warranty 
service  to  procure  for  your  microcomputers  is  to  look  at  the 
numbers  of  units  in  your  organization.  This  would  include  those 
currently  on  hand  and  those  projected  for  acquisition  in  the 
immediate  future. 

Using  this  information  you  will  be  able  to  calculate  a 
dollar  value  based  on  the  average  salaries  for  the  users  of  the 
units  under  consideration.  Use  this  value  as  a  starting  po^nt  to 
estimate  the  costs  involved  in  the  service  related  downtxme  of 
your  microcomputers. 

In  addition  to  the  cost  estimates  based  on  salaries  you  will 
need  to  include  indirect  cost  estimates  based  on  the  work  flow 
disr.ptions.  While  this  is  an  intangible  factor  which  is 
difficult  to  tie  down  with  a  dollar  value  it  is  the  most 
irportant  consideration  of  all  when  deciding  on  the  type  and 
level  of  service  to  provide.  Obviously  not  all  machines  will  be 
in  a  critical  path  in  the  normal  flow  of  events  but  you  should  be 
able  to  identify  a  number  v^hose  downtime  would  have  considerable 
impact  in  this  area. 

Another  important  variable  in  this  development  process  would 
be  the  types  and  costs  of  service  contracts  currently  in  force 
for  the  machines  in  question.  There  may  be  no  service  contracts 
in  effect,  particularly  in  installations  that  are  relatively  new. 

B.  In-house  Versus  External  Service  Program* 

With  these  calculations  you  will  decide  whether  it  i.s  cost 
effective  to  set  up  an  in-house  service  department  for  your 
microcomputers.  It  mav  be  decided  that  the  most  cost-effective 
method  of  dealing  with  service  is  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  an 
existing  outside  service  vendor.  T\>is  is  a  legitimate  concli's:*  n 
which  is  sometimes  discarded  in  the  rush  to  become  complete  ty 
self  contained  in  the  service  area. 

The  success  of  a  microcomputer  service  program  will^  ho  a 
large  degree,  be  determined  i  >  the  willingness  of  the  university 
administration  to  addres'^t  t.iw  issue  of  the  scope  of  inachines 
which  it  is  willing  to  supi^ort.  Some  person  or  committee  in  the 
administrative  structure  must  decide  what  brands,  and  options 
within  brands,  the  service  organization  will  support.  Without 
this  key  element  the  program  will  become  fractionated  and  never 
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achieve  its  intended  goals  of  providing  prompt  and  competent 
service. 

Make  public  a  list  of  all  supported  microcomputers  and 
associated  peripherals.  This  list  will  not  be  restrictive  in  the 
sense  that  offices  or  individuals  would  be  prohibited  from 
purchasing  machines  that  are  not  included.  It  should,  however, 
provide  a  clear  message  to  the  users  that  the  institution  intends 
to  focus  its  support  on  the  suggested  machines.  This  list  should 
be  updated  and  altered  as  dictated  by  changes  in  technology  and 
institutional  go^ls. 

In  the  early  developmental  stages  of  the  service  department 
it  may  be  necessary  to  make  restrictions  as  to  the  types  of 
m  ::hines  to  be  serviced.  The  selection  will  be  based  on  the 
physical  facilities  and  equipment  provided.  It  will  always  be 
easier  to  expand  the  list  of  equipment  being  serviced  than  to 
delete.  This  limitation  will  also  enhance  your  chances  of 
success  ii.  3stablishing  appropriate  chargeback  rates  for  your 
services.  The  less  complex  the  rate  structure  the  more  interest 
you  are  apt  to  create  for  the  service. 

Zst.    §&£vice3  Prgij^ided^. 

A,  Levels  of  Service! • 

Having  decided  that  providing  local  service  for  your 
microcomputers  is  in  the  best  interests  of  your  organization,  you 
will  decide  wrich  level  of  service  will  be  appropriate.  The 
level  of  service  will  be  established  first  and  the  appropriate 
staff  hired  to  carry  out  this  service.  Too  frequently  this  phase 
is  carried  out  in  reverse  with  the  service  level  being  based  on 
the  person  hired  to  fill  the  position.  The  level  of  service  can 
be  as  simple  as  replacing  entire  component  packages  as  they 
become  defective  or  it  can  be  as  complex  as  chip  level  diagnosis 
and  repair. 

The  most  elementary  service  level  is  the  component 
replacement.  This  requires  very  minimal  skill  levels  and  has  the 
advantage  of  keeping  down-time  to  a  very  minimum.  Normally  under 
these  circumstances  the  actual  repair  work  is  done  by  third-party 
service  organizations.  The  university  m€a.ely  stocks  components 
for  replacement  purposes.  This  requires  a  high  level  of  hardware 
standardization  and  provider  little  training  and  technical 
assistance  to  the  users.  It  f  cso  requires  a  higher  than  normal 
inventory  '^f  replacement  units,  with  one  complete  workstation  for 
each  ten  stations  in  operation  being  a  minimum  holding. 

There  will  be  no  technical  training  required  for  this  level 
of  service  and  it  can  be  started  very  qu ickly.  It  requires 
adequate  space  for  storage  of  the  replacement  work  stations  and 
should  be  located  in  an  area  where  there  is  easy  access  to 
facilities  for  transporting  equipment  to  be  repaired. 
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T  next  level  of  service  will  provide  troubleshooting 
capabixxuies  and  will  include  the  replacement  or  repair  of  field 
replaceable  components  within  the  workstations.  Almost  all  the 
major  manufacturers  of  microcomputers  have  technical  clai^ses 
specifically  designed  to  enable  persons  with  minimal  technical 
skills  to  become  competent  in  these  areas.  Armed  with  diagnostic 
disks  and  appropriate  background  information,  the  technicians 
will  identify  the  majority  of  problems  encountered  and  determine 
the  types  of  repairs  that  will  be  required. 

Not  all  units  have  field  serviceable  components.  There 
will  still  remain  a  number  of  items  which  will  have  to  be  kept  on 
hand  for  direct  work  station  replacement.  In  addition,  a 
standard  inventory  of  components  to  replace  those  items  which 
require  bench  repair  will  be  maintained.  Arrangements  will  also 
be  made  with  vendors  for  the  repair  and/or  replacement  of  boards 
and  other  components  which  are  determined  to  be  faulty.  In  some 
instances  it  is  possible  to  work  directly  with  the  parent 
companies  to  obtain  the  parts  on  an  exchange  basis.  In  most 
metropolitan  areas  there  will  also  be  third-party  service 
organizations  to  assist  you  in  this  area. 

The  highest  level  of  service  normally  found  in  in-house 
repair  organizations  is  that  of  chip  level  ma'atenance.  This 
requires  a  technical  background  which  includes  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  the  instrumentation  required  for  diagnostics  as  well 
as  the  ability  to  read  and  understand  technical  bulletins  and 
wiring  diagrams. 

This  level  of  service  also  requires  that  the  technical 
specifications  for  all  boards  and  components  be  on  file  for 
reference.  In  addition  a  much  larger  inventory  of  individual 
components  will  be  maintained.  It  will  also  be  more  economical  to 
purchase  chip  replacements  directly  from  the  manufacturer  when 
possible.  One  caution  to  be  mentioned  here  is  that  some  board 
manufacturers  use  proprietary  chips.  These  chips  are  not 
available  from  third-party  manufacturers  and  you  will  find  no 
service  information  available  for  these  chips.  The  only  service 
you  can  offer  on  these  proprietary  boards  would  be  assistance  in 
their  return  to  a  manufacturer's  service  center. 

Implied  in  all  three  of  the  previously  discussed  levels  of 
service  is  the  unpacking  and  setup  of  all  new  microcomputer 
workstations  as  they  arrive.  This  service  would  include  checking 
to  see  that  all  items  on  the  purchase  orders  are  received,  and 
properly  installed. 

One  other  service  that  needs  to  be  mentioned  here  is  that  of 
providing  maintenance  service  on  a  time  and  materials  basii».  By 
providing  this  service  you  are,  in  effect,  cveating  a  one-stop 
service  center.  You  would  merely  be  agreeing  to  pick  up  the  item 
that  is  not  working,  repair  it  for  a  flat  rate  plus  parts  or  take 
it  to  a  third  party  for  repairs  and/or  replacement.  This  part  of 
the  service  would  also  include  the  return  and  re-installation  of 
the  part  or  parts  in  question.    By  providing  this  service  you 
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will  be  lowering  the  frustration  level  of  the  users  who 
frequently  do  not  know  how  or  where  to  have  their  equipment 
repaired.  This  one  stop  concept  can  do  a  great  deal  for  your 
program  in  the  area  of  public  relations. 

B«  Organisational  Structui'e. 

The  placement  of  this  service  unit  within  the  organizational 
structure  will  vary.  In  most  instances  this  unit  will  fall  under 
the  general  umbrella  of  the  provost  or  chief  academic  officer. 
It  will  also  probably  be  directly  attached  to  the  computing 
services  area  of  the  institution.  If  there  is  an  intent  to 
integrate  an  educational  program  for  microcomputer  users  in 
concert  with  the  service  effort  it  should  be  placed  under  a 
common  administrative  head.  If  there  are  no  training  programs 
currently  available  for  new  microcomputer  users  you  may  wish  to 
establish  a  user-education  program  when  the  new  service  unit  is 
established.  Training  can  be  as  simple  as  taking  a  few  minutes 
to  explain  to  the  new  user  how  to  insert  the  self  instruction 
disks  that  accompany  most  machinesr  or  as  complex  as  conducting 
regularly  scheduled  classes  for  new  users. 

After  the  level  of  service  to  be  offered  is  determined, 
charge-back  rates  will  be  established  based  on  current  third 
party  rates.  A  telephone  survey  of  local  businesses  providing 
such  services  will  establish  the  prevailing  service  rates. 
Unless  you  have  the  prerogative  of  making  the  service  mandatory 
for  all  microcomputer  users  you  will  have  to  gear  your  service 
contract  costs  to  a  rate  which  is  low  enough  to  be  attractive  to 
your  customers  and  high  enough  to  pay  for  the  services  being 
performed.  Depending  on  whether  the  salaries  of  the  personnel 
involved  in  this  project  are  to  be  recovered  in  the  costing 
calculations,  rates  of  approximately  seventy-five  percent  of  the 
average  third  party  costs  for  the  provided  services  would  be  a 
good  target  amount. 

ii.   S§£%ice  Center  Qeeratigns^ 
A.  Staffing. 

Regardless  of  the  level  of  service  desired,  the  selection  of 
the  person  to  head  the  service  unit  is  critical  to  the  success  of 
the  endeavor.  All  three  service  levels  require  a  person  with 
strong  communications  skills. 

In  addition  to  the  co^ munl'ations  skills  mentioned  above, 
all  employees  would  need  to  be  familiar  with  both  the  operating 
system  and  major  software  packages  being  used.  A  very  important 
component  in  the  service  unit  is  the  ability  to  recognize 
problems  that  the  user  might  be  creating  through  the  improper  use 
of  their  software.  This  interaction  capability  between  the 
service  representative  and  the  user  can  frequently  assist  in 
determining  probable  causes  for  system  troubles.  Even  if  the 
service  level  is  unit  replacement,  the  users  must  feel  confident 
that  the  service  unit  personnel  are  competent  and  knowledgeable. 
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Levels  two  and  three  will  require  r  in  addition  to  the 
communications  skills  already  mentioned,  a  high  degree  of 
technical  expertise.  Technical  school  and  community  college 
graduates  with  training  in  electronics  and  computer  applications 
would  be  likely  candidates  for  a  position  of  this  type.  Most 
institutions  currently  have  someone  on  the  staff  of  the  physical 
plant  who  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  repairing  and/or 
maintaining  various  types  of  university  electronic  equipment. 
Such  a  person  might  be  a  candidate  for  this  type  of  position. 
Veterans  with  training  in  the  area  of  electronics  would  also  be 
likely  candidates. 

Another  approach  to  staffing  would  be  to  take  someone  from 
within  the  organization  who  has  a  strong  interest  in  the  area  of 
microcomputers  and  their  applications  -nd  send  them  to  the 
appropriate  classes  to  obtain  the  necessary  technical  skills. 
This  would  probably  not  be  feasible  if  you  are  anticipating  a 
service  program  which  would  operate  at  the  chip  diagnosis  level. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  very  viable  option  for  either  of  the 
first  two  levels  of  service. 

B«  Training 

The  cost  of  sending  an  individual  to  diagnostic  and  repair 
classes  for  the  second  or  third  level  of  maintenance  will  vary 
from  no  cost  to  over  a  thousand  dollars  per  person.  Most  of 
these  classes  will  also  include  a  subscription  to  a  service 
bulletin  and  update  service  for  a  one  year  period.  In  some 
instances  institutions  can  become  warranty  repair  centers  and 
eligible  to  receive  funding  from  the  parent  company  for  service 
work  performed  during  the  warranty  period.  The  institution  may 
also  qualify  to  obtain  replacements  at  wholesale  prices  through 
attendance  at  these  classes.  Refresher  courses  will  be  a 
requirement  as  the  technology  changes. 

Since  attending  veni?or  sponsored  in-service  classes  can  be 
quite  expensive,  the  university  should  attempt  to  calculate  an 
approximate  pay-back  time  fo^  the  recovery  of  these  costs.  On  a 
very  practical  basis,  how  long  wi31  it  be  before  the  service  unit 
is  likely  to  recover  these  costs  be.sed  on  the  numbers  of  machines 
of  a  particular  type  currently  in  use  plus  the  expected  purchases 
of  other  machines  of  the  same  make? 

As  the  service  organization  expands  it  wil]  be  important  to 
keep  in  mind  that  in  addition  to  having  a  pleasant  and  reasonably 
knowledgeable  staff,  outward  appearances  will  also  play  an 
important  part  in  user  acceptance  of  the  program.  Some  type  of 
identifying  shirt,  sweater,  or  name  tag  identifying  the  person  as 
part  of  the  service  organization  would  be  desirable.  One  of  the 
keys  to  the  success  of  the  program  will  be  the  attitude  expressed 
by  the  people  coming  into  contact  with  the  users.  With  the  wrong 
attitude  toward  the  users  the  most  sophisticated  of  service 
organizations  will  receive  mediocre  evaluations  at  best. 
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C.  Service  Facilities  and  Test  Equipaent. 

The  allocation  of  space  for  the  servicing  of  microcomputers 
is  critical  to  the  success  of  the  program.  At  the  unit 
replacement  service  level,  a  large  amount  of  space  is  required 
for  the  storage  of  replacement  devices.  This  space  should  be 
easily  accessible  to  loading  or  shipping  areas.  As  the  technical 
level  of  repairs  increases  the  space  required  for  the  servicing 
increases  drastically.  Bench  space  sufficient  to  test  half  a 
dozen  pieces  of  equipment  at  one  time  should  be  a  service  unit 
minimum  goal. 

The  tools  required  for  the  beginning  level  of  service  which 
is  comprised  mostly  of  installing  and  substituting  equipment 
would  consist  of  basic  hand  tools  supplemented  by  a  continuity 
tester  for  checking  electrical  outlets.  The  second  level  of 
service  would  require,  in  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned 
hand  tools,  a  multipurpose  metering  device  for  trouble  shooting. 
The  third  level  would  require  the  addition  of  an  oscilloscope 
and/or  other  more  precise  testing  devices  necessary  for  chip 
level  evaluations  and  repair. 

The  test  bench  should  contain  filtered  power  supplies  and 
standard  multifunction  meters  of  the  bench  or  hand  held 
varieties.  The  most  frequently  overlooked  item  when  dealing  wi*:h 
the  repair  area  is  adequate  securable  space  for  the  storage  of 
units  which  are  waiting  to  be  repaired.  The  work  station 
components  are  bulky  and  usually  require  roll  around  stands  to  be 
moved  from  one  area  to  another. 


D.  Parts  Sources. 

The  establishment  of  sources  for  repair  parts  can  take 
several  directions.  The  first  level  of  service  requires  no  parts 
be  kept  on  hand  as  it  deals  with  a  total  unit  replacement.  The 
second  level  of  service  would  require  the  establishment  of  a 
network  of  supply  sources  that  carry  the  required  parts  in  stock. 
This  might  be  a  business  chain  that  specializes  in  supplying 
replacement  boards  and  components  on  an  exchange  basis  or  for 
outright  purchase.  If  the  prices  are  not  exorbitant  and  you  can 
establish  a  good  working  relationship  with  a  source  of  this  type 
you  can  cut  down  on  th^  number  of  items  you  will  have  to  keep  in 
stock.  The  ability  to  supply  required  items  on  short  notice  will 
be  a  key  factor  in  your  satisfaction  with  this  type  of 
arrangement . 

Another  avenue  to  explore  is  that  of  being  able  to  purchase 
field  replaceable  units  or  their  components  directly  from  the 
manufacturer  at  wholesale  prices  as  mentioned  above.  This  may 
involve  sending  one  or  more  persons  to  company  sponsored  repair 
workshops  and/or  classes  and  becoming  certified  as  a  repair  or 
warranty  repair  station.  You  may  also  be  required  to  maintain  a 
minimum  stock  of  repair  and  replacement  items  to  maintain  this 
status. 
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Institutions  located  in  major  urban  areas  will  have  little 
problem  obtaining  vendors  for  their  parts  and  board  replacement 
items*  The  Yellow  Pages  section  of  the  phone  book  will  yield  a 
number  of  good  sources  for  parts  and  repairs. 

E.  Problea  Reporting  Procedures. 

The  normal  routing  of  trouble  calls  will  have  to  be 
established  and  appropriate  forms  for  the  recording  of  pertinent 
information  developed.  Since  trouble  calls  may  come  in  outside 
the  normal  working  hours,  the  location  of  this  service  will,  if 
possible,  need  to  be  included  in  the  functions  of  an  area  that 
operates  on  a  twenty  four  hour  basis.  One  such  area  would  be  the 
operations  section  of  the  computer  center.  This  department 
normally  works  more  than  one  shift  and  is  usually  supported  on 
weekends. 

The  person  taking  the  trouble  call  would  ask  for  the  name  of 
the  person  reporting  the  problem,  their  location  and  phone 
number.  No  attempt  should  be  made  at  this  time  to  determine  the 
type  of  problems  that  may  be  occurring.  This  call  should  only 
establish  that  there  is  a  problem  and  to  record  the  name  and 
phone  number  of  the  person  placing  the  call.  There  should  be  a 
guarantee  that  the  trouble  call  will  be  returned  by  a  service 
person  within  one  half  working  day  from  the  time  it  is  recorded. 
Paging  devices  may  be  necessary  to  allow  the  calls  to  be  returned 
within  the  allotted  time  limit.  Returning  these  calls  within  the 
established  time  limit  is  critical  to  the  user  acceptance  of  the 
service  program. 

At  the  time  the  trouble  call  is  returned,  a  place  and  time 
should  be  arranged  for  someone  from  the  service  area  to  check  the 
equipment  in  question.  In  doing  so  a  determination  will  need  to 
be  made  as  to  whether  the  machine  is  under  a  service  contract  and 
make  arrangements  for  repairs,  replacement,  or  the  use  of  leaner 
equipment  on  an  interim  basis. 


P.  Service  Contracts. 

Since  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  major  components  of  the 
microcomputers  in  the  various  offices  will  have  inventory 
numbers,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  complete  records  be 
kept  of  the  parts  being  used  in  this  service.  This  would  also 
include  a  complete  inventory  of  replacement  units  being  used  and 
their  physical  locations. 

In  conjunction  with  this  type  of  record  keeping  a 
contractual  agreement  will  have  to  be  developed  for  recording  the 
locations  and  specific  equipment  to  be  covered  in  the  service 
agreement.  These  contracts  must  clearly  state  the  services  to  be 
offered  and  the  costs  for  each.  They  would  also  include  areas 
for  signatures,  listings  of  the  specific  pieces  of  equipment  to 
be  covered  and  the  appropriate  serial  and/or  inventory  numbers  of 
each  item. 
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It  will  also  be  necessary  to  make  a  visual  and  operational 
inspection  of  each  piece  of  equipment  prior  to  allowing  it  to  be 
placed  under  a  service  contract  to  determine  that  it  is  in  good 
working  order  prior  to  signing  the  service  contract. 

In  the  event  that  you  do  not  wish  to  maintain  third-party 
boards  which  are  frequently  includ'id  in  machine  configurations 
all  exclusions  of  this  type  must  be  clearly  stated  in  writing  and 
explained  to  ai:i  parties  prior  to  signing  any  service  agreements. 
It  is  possible  to  include  certain  of  the  most  commonly  used  third 
party  boards  in  a  service  contract  with  the  intent  of  having 
these  boards  repaired  locally  at  a  facility  which  can  accommodate 
these  typec  of  repairs.  Your  in-house  contract  can  then  be 
written  to  include  these  pre-determined  costs. 

It  should  further  be  explained  at  the  time  of  contract 
issuance  that  the  contract  will  be  subject  to  revision  after  a 
period  of  one  year  and  that  the  cost  of  service  may  be  adjusted 
at  that  time.  The  cost  may  go  either  up  or  down  depending  on 
costs  incurred  by  the  service  department  to  that  point  in  time. 

The  contracts  should  be  made  available  to  all  interested 
parties.  Tnis  may  be  done  through  an  announcement  in  the 
institutions  newspapers  or  newsletters.  There  should  be  one 
central  location  for  information  on  the  subject  and  the  person  or 
office  responsible  for  disse^ioinating  this  information  should  be 
knowledgeable  in  all  facets  of  the  services  to  be  offered. 

ii.  Q^utions^ 

During  the  course  of  any  service  contract  year  it  might 
become  possible  to  replace  a  given  item  or  unit  cheaper  than  the 
current  cost  of  making  repairs.  Floppy  disk  drives  are  a  case  in 
point.  During  the  past  year  it  has  become  cheaper  to  replace  the 
floppy  disk  drives  with  new  units  than  to  attempt  to  repair  the 
damage  to  the  old  drives.  Anyone  who  reads  any  of  the  current 
crop  of  computing  magazines  would  be  aware  of  the  prices  of  the 
drives  and  it  would  certainly  not  be  in  your  best  interests  to 
submit  a  repair  bill  with  a  total  that  was  higher  than  the  cost 
of  a  replacement  unit. 

Another  area  which  needs  attention  is  the  appearance  of  the 
repaired  units  when  they  are  placed  back  into  service.  Each  of 
the  units  should  be  carefully  cleaned  on  the  outside  to  remove 
any  residue  picked  up  in  the  repair  shop.  Each  unit  should  also 
be  given  a  final  check  to  be  sure  that  they  will  function 
properly  when  placed  in  servic^^.  This  is  particularly  important 
when  putting  monitors  back  xnto  service.  During  the  service 
procedures  it  is  very  easy  to  alter  the  screen  size  or  focus. 

As  the  price  of  hard  disk  drives  continues  to  decrease,  more 
and  more  offices  will  be  acquiring  these  devices  with  original 
orders  or  as  added  devices  for  existing  units.  At  the  present 
time  the  technology  involved  in  the  repair  of  these  units  does 
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not  lend  itself  to  the  type  of  service  units  discussed 
previously.  The  clean  room  requirements  and  the  types  of 
diagnostic  equipment  required  are  well  beyond  the  capabilities 
and  budgets  of  most  universities.  While  th^  numbers  of  these 
units  in  service  will  increase  drastically  in  the  next  few  years 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  repair  option  available 
than  to  return  the  unit  to  the  manufacturer  or  their  appointed 
service  center. 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  evaluation  and/or  improvement  of 
the  services  being  offered  the  users  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  present  their  ideas^  criticisms,  and  suggestions  as  the 
services  are  rendered. 

One  way  to  accomplish  this  would  be  to  include  a  short 
questionnaire  as  part  of  the  signoff  procedure.  This 
questionnaire  would  be  left  with  the  user  who  would,  after 
completion,  return  it  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  service 
center.  This  questionnaire  should  cover  the  users  level  of 
satisfaction  with  the  services  rendered,  the  courtesy  and 
attent iveness  displayed  by  the  service  personnel,  and  the 
condition  of  the  unit  being  returned. 

Another  method  of  allowing  the  users  to  communicate  their 
ideas  and  suggestions  to  the  service  unit  manager  would  be  to 
make  use  of  an  interactive  questionnaire  made  available  to 
persons  using  their  microcomputers  as  terminals.  This  could  be 
done  once  a  year  and  set  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  user  to 
access  this  questionnaire  in  their  regular  log-in  procedures, 
with  the  questionnaires  being  tabulated  on  the  mainframe. 

One  other  comparison  that  needs  to  be  made  would  be  that  of 
listing  the  types  of  equipment  by  manufacturer  or  type  and  their 
respective  repair  costs  and  downtime.  A  careful  scrutiny  of 
these  data  can  provide  you  with  a  good  basis  for  the  year  end 
evaluation  of  your  recommended  equipment  list.  It  is  important 
that  this  list  not  remain  static  in  nature. 

Changing  this  list  may  result  in  additional  training  for 
your  repair  personnel.  It  can  be  costly  and  involve  repair 
personnel  being  unavailable  for  periods  of  time  when  it  is 
inconvenient  but  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  both  the 
repair  program  and  the  microcomputer  user. 
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EQUiPMgNI  MAlNTENANCi  AND  SERVICE  AGRiEMENI  NUMBER  

PAGE  1  OF  

University  Computing  Services   (DCS)   agrees  to  provide  and  Customer  agrees 
In  rtt  cept  maintenance  service  on  the  equipment  listed  on  t«  '  reverse  side 
this  document  under   the  following  terms  and  conditions; 

Ihi'i  maintenance  agreement   is  effective  beginning  19  and 

will   remain  in  effect  thru  June  30,   19  . 

(Ifily  Vhf*  f-'Cjuipment   listed  on  the  reverse  of  this  document  is  covered  by 
I  his  ^:5(?rvice  agreement    (option   1).     Al  i  costs  associated  with  bringing  the 
<M^uipmf_>nt  up  to  acceptance  status  will   be  charged  to  the  Customer. 

^U  RVICES  igPTION  11 

I nr    the  term  of  this  service  agreement,  UCS  agrees  to  provide  on-site 
mciinticnr^nce  services  from  0800  to  1700  Monday  thru  Friday  excluding 
I  Ifi  J  vf'r«>i  ty-wi  de  holidays. 

U(.i^  will   provide  replacement  parts  deemed  necessary  by  UCS  on  an  exchange 
(^v.  Repl  aced  parts  removed  from  the  system  become  the  Khoper  ty  of  UCS. 

I  If. J  will  be  responsible  for  all  transportation  to  and  from  a  regional 
rrpair  center  should  that  become  necessary. 

Thf?  Customer  shall  not  perform  or  attempt  to  perform  maintenance  or 
repairs  to  the  equipment  during  the  term  of  this  service  agreement  except 
with  the  prior  written  permission  of  UCS.     Such  attempts  may  void  this 
agreement. 

iXCUysiQNSi 

UCS  shall  not  be  responsible  for  equipment  that  is  beyond  repair  or  has 
been  subjected  to  unusual  physical   and/or  electrical  stress. 

UCS  may  refuse  a  service  agreement  for  any  equipment  not  certifiable  by 
UCS  as  being  In  good  condition  until  the  equipment  has  been  brought  up  to 
acceptance  status. 

This  agreement  does  not  cover  third  party  hardware. 

r:ui5T0ME:R  university  computing  services 

nv:   BY:  

rntC-:    TITLE:  

I'Mlf  :     _  _     DATE:   

HI  hi  J:      BLPG:    
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BEST  COPY  AVAlLMbLt 


JERVICE  OPTIONS  AVAILABLE  ARE:  Page  2  of 


OPTION  l;, 

BASIC  UNIT   (IBM,   APPLE,  KAYPRO,  RAINBOW) 

AND  TWO  FLOPPY  DISK  DRIVES  $120 

PC-XT  WITH  ONE  FLOPPY  DISK  DRIVE  AND  HARD  DISK  $350 

MONITORS    (PRINCETON,    IBM,  ZENITH) 

MONOCHROME  $  30 

COLOR  $ 

PRINTERS    (IBM,  EPSON) 

DOT  MATRIX  GRAPHICS  PRINTERS  $  30 

TERMINALS 

Z-29,   AND  VT-220  tl20 

Z-lV,  AND  VT-240  $180 

LA-36,   LA-34,   LA- 100,   AND  LA- 120  $240 


ANY  EQUIPMENT  NOT  SPECIFICALLY  LISTED  ABOVE  WILL  BE  SERVICED  ON  A  TIME  AND 
MATERIALS  BASIS- 

OPTION  2i. 

AN  OPTION  TO  SELECT  REPAIRS  ON  A  TIME  AND  MATERIALS  BASIS  MAY  ALSO  BE 
SELECTED,     THIS  SERVICE  WILL  BE  PROVIDED  AT  A  COST  OF  $35  PER  HOUR  WITH  A 
ONE  HOUR  MINIMUM  ON  EACH  SERVICE  CALL-      IN  ADDITION  TO  THIS,  THE 
DEPARTMENT  WILL  BE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  COST  OF  ALL  PARTS,  AND/OR  SHIPPING 
TO  A  REGIONAL  REPAIR  CENTER  IF  THE  SITUATION  WARRANTS. 


EOyiPMENI  SERIAL  #  LOCAIION       CHARGES         DATC  INIIIALS 

TYPE  /BSy  "  $"* 


TOTAL  CHARGES  $ 
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IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PURCHASED  ADMINISTRATIVE  SOFTWARE  'J^D 
ITS  IMPACT  ON  THE  COMPUTING  ORGANIZATION 


Elliott  J.  Haugen 

Saint  Louis  University 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 


ABSTRACT 

Colleges  and  universities  are  faced  with  a  growing  need  for 
more  responsive,  comprehensive  information  systems  to  support 
their  planning,  management  and  operational  tasks.  While  the  use 
of  internally- developed  software  systems  continues  as  the  norm, 
many  institutions  are  investigating  acquisition  of  commercially 
available  systems.  This  trend  is  especially  noteworthy  among 
larger  j.iiStitutions  who  have  traditionally  developed  their  own 
systems . 

While  the  functional  aspects  of  locally- developed  systems 
and  purchased  systems  may  vary  slightly,  there  are  significant 
implementation  differences.  This  paper  will  explore  those 
differences  and  the  support  issues  associated  with  installation 
of  ^.ijor  administrative  information  systems.  The  basis  will  be 
Saint  Louis  University' s  recent  implementation  of  purchased 
software  for  financial  accounting,  alumni/development  and 
payroll/personnel  and  a  pending  student  information  system. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PURCHASED  ADMINISTRATIVE  SOFTWARE  AND 
ITS  IMPACT  ON  THE  COMPUTING  ORGANIZATION 


BACKGROUND 

Saint  Louis  University  is  private,  liberal  arts  institution  dedicated 
to  the  Jesuit  tradition  of  education.  The  University,  founded  in  1818,  is 
the  oldest  university  west  of  the  Mississippi,  enrolls  approximately 
10,000  students,  employs  4,000  full  and  part-time  faculty  and  staff  and 
has  110,000  alumni/development  constituents.  The  University  consists  of 
Frost  campus,  the  Medical  Center  /  University  Hospitals,  and  Parks  College 
in  Cahokia,  Illinois.  Academic  offerings  include  undergrac"  ate,  graduate 
and  professional  programs,  a  medical  school,  law  school.  Parks  College 
(aerospace  and  avionics)  and  affiliated  programs  in  Spain  and  France. 

In  1984  the  University  began  a  major  project  to  replace  its  adminis- 
trative data  processing  systems  by  purchasing  new  software  and  hardware 
systems.  The  administrator  responsible  for  this  effort,  Frank  J.  Bachich, 
Vice  President  for  Business  and  Finance,  is  also  making  a  presentation  at 
CAUSE  1985.  His  paper,  entitled  "Institutional  Change:  A  Fast  Track 
Approach,"  deals  with  the  institutional  perspective,  system  planning, 
evaluation  and  selection,  ana  user  involvement. 

This  paper  describes  key  components  in  the  implementation  of  major 
purchased  software  systems.  This  is  not  a  step-by-step  guide  to  install- 
ing software  or  converting  to  new  systems,  but  rather  a  view  of  implemen- 
tation considerations  and  insight  as  to  data  processing  implications  and 
impacts.  It  is  important  the  both  the  institution  and  the  data  processing 
organization  recognize  and  understand  these  changes  so  scheduling,  tasks 
and  resource  requirements  can  be  properly  planned. 

INTRODUCTION 

There  is  no  question  that  higher  education  institutions  face  some  of 
their  greatest  challenges  ever  and  dependency  on  their  data  processing 
systems  is  increasing.  However,  many  institutions  must  deal  with  the  rapid 
pace  of  change  without  concomitant  changes  in  their  computing  systems. 
This  is  a  serious  problem  since  computing  the  support  costs  are  increasing 
and  information  system  life  expectancy  is  decreasing.  Today' s  systems 
must  provide  1)  a  solid  foundation  of  accurate,  consistent,  timely  data; 
2)  reliable,  flexible  software  tools;  and  3)  accessibility.  An  institu- 
tion can  improve  its  administrative  systems  by  upgrading  current  systems, 
developing  new  systems  or  purchasing  commercially  available  solutions. 
St.  Louis  University  decided  upon  the  latter  approach  and  in  the  past  year 
has  successfully  installed  new  financial  accounting,  alumni/develop nent 
and  payroll/personnel  systems  and  is  preparing  to  implement  a  student 
information  system.  University  Hospitals  were  not  included.  The  software 
is  Information  Associates'  Series  Z  (FRS,  ADS,  HRS,  SIS).  The  hardware  is 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation's  VAXCluster  with  11/785  and  11/750  proces- 
sors. Over  75  terminals  and  microcomputers  are  connected  to  the  three 
systems  and  another  10  terminals  to  an  interim  financial  aids  package. 
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Often  the  first  reaction  to  the  need  for  updated  systems  is  that  a 
truly  useful  system  must  be  developed  in-house.  In  the  past  this  may  have 
been  true,  however,  today  tliere  are  a  growing  number  of  venuv^rs  who  offer 
a  variety  of  highly  functional  higher  education  application  systems.  The 
software,  in  varying  stages  of  product  maturity,  has  improved  considerably 
and  offers  great  flexibility  without  major  program  customization.  Systems 
include  on-line/interactive  capabilities,  data  base  management  strate- 
gies, table -driven  logic  to  isolate  variable  parameters,  screen  builders, 
generalized  report  writers  and  cross-application  integration.  The  gro-i..g 
institutional  user  base  has  accelerated  vendor  maintenance  and  enhancement 
activity.  Additionally,  purchasing  major  systems  has  become  a  very  cost- 
effective  alternative  as  computing  personnel  costs  increase. 

One  cf  the  prime  reasons,  other  than  the  functional  benefits,  for 
purchasing  a  major  administrative  system  is  the  potential  for  a  rapid 
implementation.  Changing  an  institution's  information  systen.^  foundation 
is  a  significant  task,  but  it  is  even  more  complicated  if  it  is  prolonged. 
During  a  cL.-nge,  an  institution  usually  ceases  to  update  old  systems  thus 
hampering  existing  users.  A  lengthy  implementation  also  requires  extended 
interfaces  no  old  systems  if  more  than  one  system  is  changed,  A  change  in 
information  systems  is  similar  to  changing  key  adis^inistratois .  People  do 
not  want  to  make  decisions  until  they  know  the  new  direction.  Purchasing 
software  can  also  provide  a  fast  return  on  investment  (people  planning 
time/effort)  and  can  reduce  the  need  for  an  extensive  data  processing 
effort.  Thj  reduced  demand  for  data  processing  personnel  time  also  makes 
it  possible  to  overlap  the  Implementation  of  several  systems.  Figure  1 
indicates  the  project  schedule  for  the  recent  St.  Louis  University  effort; 
it  does  not  show  preliminary  planring/study , 

St.  Louis  University's 
Implementation  Schedule 

Financial  Accounting  |  /////XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX . 

Alumni/Development      |     ////XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX.  .  . 

Payroll/Personnel        |     /////////XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX . . . 

Student  Systems  |  ////////////XXXXXXXXXXX . . . 
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Legend:      ////    -  Design/Conversion 

XXXX    -  Production/Operation 

Figure  1 

The  implementation  effort  also  included  the  April,  1985,  installation 
of  new  DEC  hardware  for  administrative  information  systems.  Computer  room 
facilities  were  completely  remodeled  and  all  computing  and  communications 
equipment  relocated  (twice). 
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TRADITIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  APPROACH 


As  a  basis  for  comparing  purchased  system  tasks,  the  following  out- 
line describes  steps  in  a  traditional  systems  development.  It  is  arguable 
whether  the  list  is  all-inclusive  or  ordered  properly  since  phases 
overlap,  nonetheless,  it  is  fairly  typical  of  a  major  development  effort. 

Syr       Planning/Feasibility  Study: 

a)  Investigation:     Identify  strategy,  objectives,  tasks,  problems, 
event  sequence,  basis  of  control,  staff/resource  requirements. 

Analys  is/Des  ign : 

b)  System  Analysis:  Study  and  documert  needs  from  user  interviews, 
develop  program  specifications  and  get  user  reviews/feedback. 

c)  System  Design:    Define  system  flowcharts,  file  layouts,  program 
flowcharts  and  program  specifications/documentation. 

d)  Equipment  Selection:     Determine  hardware  requirements,  specifi- 
cations and  acquisition  procedures. 

Implementation/Conversion: 

e)  Planning:     Define  priorities,  schedules,  database  approach, 
security/access  requirements  and  data  retention  procedures. 

f)  Program  Development:     Create  software  modules,  review  code 
design,  enter  code  and  test  for  syntax  errors. 

g)  Equipment  Acquisition/Installation:  Install  hardware/terminals. 

h)  System  Testing:     Install  data  base/file  system,  build  test  data 
base  and  perform  proj,rara  logic  checking. 

i)  Installation/conversion:     Install  the  production  ve  ' ion  of  the 
software  and  convert  existing  data  into  the  appropriate  form. 

j)    Training  &  documentation:    Train  users  on  system/procedures. 

Production/Operation: 

k)    Production:    Create  "live"  data  base  and  install  prod^ccion 

software.     Provide  linkages  to  any  associated  exist ''..i^  systems. 

1)    Operation:    Activate  control,  s;, jurity,  and  audit  features. 

The  actual  effort  required  for  a  software  development  project  varies 
according  to  the  project  scope  and  institutional  environment  (this  is  the 
standard  EPA  new  car  mileage  warning.)  Figure  2  provides  a  relative 
comparison  of  the  development  process  which  is  usually  measured  in  years. 
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Software  Development  Cycle 


Analysis  Installation  Production 

Planning  /Design  /Conversion  /Operation 


Development  Time 


Figure  2 


PURCHASIZD  SYSTEM  IMPLEHENTATION 

The  purchased  software  implementation  differs  from  a  traditional 
development  effort  in  Miany  ways.  First,  St.  Louis  University  has  found 
the  planning  and  implementation  effort  curve  takes  or  '  imodal  shape. 
Since  the  major  difference  is  the  decreased  effort  to  des  and  write  the 
software,  the  largest  pait  of  the  bell-shaped  curve  is  removed.  However, 
process  differences  shift  some  effort  to  other  implementation  phases. 

Purchased  Software  Installation  (J>cle 


Analysis  Installation  Production 

Planning  /Design  /Conversion  /Operation 


Installation  Time 


Figure  3 
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The  second  major  difference  *s  that  a  purchased  system  Includes  many 
capabilities  beyond  just  error- free  application  code.  This  "product 
bundle"  provides  an  implementation  methodology,  design  experience, 
advanced  software  tools  and  documentation.  These  may  not  be  noticeable  to 
the  user,  but  are  Important  computing  aids  to  a  successful  implementation. 

Planning:  tasks  are  similar,  although  two  points  are  especially 
Important:  organization  and  scheduling.  Since  the  base  software  and 
training  is  available  immediately,  some  policy  and  procedure  issues  arise 
quickly  and  decisions  are  required  sooner  than  under  a  system  development 
approach.  For  example,  hardware  selection,  acquisition/installation  tasks 
must  be  completed  early.  However,  many  decision  points  are  dispersed  so 
there  must  be  a  stru  ture  to  fo**us  activities,  facilitate  decisions  and 
assure  progress.  While  decisions  are  made  as  near  the  problem  origin  as 
possible,  participants  must  know  how  an  issue  will  ultimately  be  resolved. 

If  multiple  systems  are  implemented  simultaneously,  efforts  must  be 
coordinated  to  reduce  duplicated  efforts  and  incompatibilities.  A  project 
coordinator  is  needed  to  get  decisions  made  and  integrate  interproject 
activities.     St.  Louis  University  has  utilized  the  following  structure. 
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Figure  4 


Each  project  manager  heads  an  independent  team  comprised  of  two  to 
four  key  users  anc  a  data  processing  analyst.  Team  members  are  expected 
to  devote  full-time  to  the  project.  Of  significance  is  that  the  computing 
department  provides  support  but  is  not  the  primary  fov:us  of  the  project. 
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As  mentioned,  scheduling  is  an  important  early  task  and  the  software 
vendor  can  provide  guidelines  for  establishing  an  implementation  schedule. 
This  is  usually  easier  than  estimating  the  timeframe  for  locally-developed 
systems.  If  multiple  systems  are  to  be  implemented,  then  the  order  of 
installation  must  also  be  considered.  St.  Louis  University  installed  the 
financial  accounting  system  first  to  provide  the  accounting  foundation  for 
subsequent  systems.  The  alumni/development  system  went  live  concurrently 
and  payroll/personnel  followed  five  month*:  later.  Planning  for  the  new 
student  information  system  will  L^sgin  in  early  1986. 

The  schedule  can  be  shortened  if  the  training  schedule  is  accelerated 
and/or  the  design/adaptation  phase  is  compressed.  The  bimodal  nature  of 
the  time  and  effort  curve  indicates  this  is  possible  since  there  is  an  in 
activity  drop  in  mid-project.  However,  accelerating  training  cannot  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  information  overload,  or  of  time  spent  considering 
the  impact  of  design  decisions.  The  University  experienced  a  slov^c.own  or 
reduction  in  enthusiasm  in  the  middle  of  each  project  which  required  a 
refocusing  of  attention  and  renewed  commitment  to  the  schedule.  This  was 
due  to  fewer  people  being  involved  and  other  commitments  by  team  members. 

The  system  analysis  phase  is  a  two-part  effort:  1)  a  system  study,  or 
RFP  process,  and  2)  the  evaluation  and  selection  of  software.  Traditional 
analysis  process  focuses  so  extensively  on  current  operations  that  unless 
explicit  planning  guidelines  exist,  there  is  a  tendency  to  design  a  system 
modeled  too  closely  to  existing  operations  and  needs.  That  may  not  be  what 
is  appropriate  or  desired.  Purchased  systems  provide  the  opportunity  to 
change  an  institution's  administrative  work  procedures.  The  software 
design  has  been  based  on  practices  or  operations  of  other  universities. 

The  system  study /RFP  process  is  not  described  here,  but  it  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  analysis/needs  assessment  activities.  The  software 
and  vendor  selection  process  will  determine  how  closely  implementation 
meets  perceived  needs.  It  is  often  difficult  for  users  to  understand  what 
specific  capabilities  and  features  will  be  available  since  their  last 
exposure  was  the  vendor's  marketing  presentation.  In  a  traditional  system 
analysis  effort,  users  are  provided  feedl  ack  as  to  what  was  found  during 
analysis  and  how  it  will  be  supported  in  the  new  system. 

St.  Louis  University  addressed  this  problem  by  emphasizing  a  three - 
stage  approach  to  implementation.  This  helped  develop  user  expectations 
as  to  what  would  be  available.  The  decision  was  made  early  in  the  project 
to  implempnt  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  base  software.  Few  if  any 
modifications  would  be  made ,  rather  procedures  would  be  changed.  The 
first  stage,  provided  on  the  "go-live"  date,  featured  the  basis  software 
system,  the  data  base  foundation  and  access  for  central  offices,  i.e. 
accounting,  personnel,  payroll,  etc.  The  second  stage  adds  any  special 
features  present  in  the  old  systems  and  distributes  access  to  appropriate 
user  departments.  This  follows  stage  1  by  3-6  months.  The  last  stage, 
which  is  a  continuous  process,  is  the  addition  of  those  management  and 
processing  capabilities  never  available  or  possible  under  the  old  systems. 
In  most  cases  this  invdves  merely  activating  existing  software  features, 
while  in  others  it  may  require  vendor  or  local  enhancements. 
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The  success  of  developed  systems  depends  upon  the  system  design  phase 
and  how  well  it  matches  requirements  found  during  analysis.  Success  with 
purchased  systems  depends  upon  how  well  the  project  team  understands  the 
capabilities  and  features  of  the  software  and  matches  these  to  identified 
institutional  needs.  This  is  accomplished  through  a  methodology  suggested 
by  the  vendor  and  is  a  key  to  simplifying  the  design  effort,  A  second  key 
is  the  training  provided  by  the  vendor  through  local  <^r  remote  classes  or 
computer-based  lessons.  The  project  team  had  to  be  reintroduced  to  the 
systems  since  their  last  exposure  to  it  was  during  the  evaluation  process. 

The  system  design  phase  is  almost  entirely  user-based  (project  team) 
which  is  the  opposite  of  the  data  processing -intensive  development  effort. 
During  this  tailoring  phase  the  team  examines  data  element  requirements 
and  characteristics,  and  determines  data  elements,  valid  values,  editing 
rules,  conversion  rules,  screen  layouts  and  preliminary  reporting  needs. 
The  vendor  assists  by  providing  functional  and  technical  consulting, 
system  design  experience,  a  user  base,  generalized  tools  (screen  builders 
and  report  writers),  hot-line  and  electronic  mail  access.  These  aids  will 
exist  long  after  implementation  and  will  add  to  further  usefulness. 

Since  data  processing  ''tpif  are  not  as  visible  in  the  early  stages, 
impressions  are  created  th.-  purchased  software  is  just  "off-the-shelf". 
That  is  not  the  case;  these  systems  offer  the  ability  to  accomplish  major 
tasks  in  much  the  same  manner  Lotus  Development  Corporation's  1-2-3  offers 
spreadsheet  problem  solving.  In  both  cases  it  is  the  application  of  the 
capability  which  is  the  key.  Likewise,  just  as  there  are  LOTUS  tei^plates, 
purchased  software  provides  models  to  be  used  as  starting  points  for  data 
base  definitions,  input  screen  design  and  forms/printer  layouts. 

Hardware  selection  and  the  subsequent  acquisition  and  installation 
occur  early  in  the  implementation  process  since  the  base  software  is  ready 
for  installation  immediately.  Determining  resource  needs  is  simplified  if 
the  vendor  can  supply  sizing  algorithms  or  guidelines.  Variables  such  as 
transactions  per  hour,  program  and  file  sizes  can  help  determine  processor 
power,  memory  and  disk  space.  Recommendations  from  other  user  sites  are 
also  valuable.  Sizing  locally-developed  systems  is  often  difficult  since 
estimates  of  software  requirements  and  its  impact  are  more  abstract.  The 
early  need  for  hardware  does,  however,  require  earlier  expenditures  unless 
there  is  a  modular  growth  strategy. 

The  key  to  implementation  planning  is  how  to  deal  with  the  several 
versions  of  software  and  data  bases  used  during  implementation.  St.  Louis 
University  utilized  four  software  versions. 

1.  Base  -  original  source  and  executable  code  used  for  all  training 
sessions  provided  by  the  vendor.     It  provides  a  checkpoint  if 
uncertainty  arises  as  to  how  a  feature  is  supposed  to  work. 

2.  Modification  -  program  change/test  library. 

3.  Preproduction  -  set  of  all  modified/approved  software  modules 
which  is  used  to  test  against  the  preproduction  data  base. 
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4.    Production  -  final  version  of  the  software  which  is  never 
modified  unless  the  changes  have  been  tested  elsewhere. 


There  are  also  multiple  versions  of  the  data  base  and  associated  data 
files.     St.  Louis  University  chose  to  establish  five  types  of  data  bases. 

1.  Training  -  vendor -supplied,  sample  data  base  dictionary  and  data. 
This  file  is  updated  as  the  project  team  goes  through  training. 

2.  Testing  -  built  by  the  project  team  to  test  base  system  features. 

3.  Set-up  -  subset  of  the  fut.ure  data  base  with  converted/extracted 
institutional  data  and  a  preliminary  data  base  dictionary. 

4.  Preproduction  -  complete  data  base  used  by  the  project  team  and 
key  users  to  test  new  data  elements  or  program  versions.  It 
includes  security  and  will  become  the  production  system. 

5.  Production  -  the  "live"  data  base  which  is  accessed  only  from 
production  executables  and  under  full  security  control. 

The  program  development  phase  exists  only  if  software  customization 
is  required.  There  may  be  changes  to  programs  to  use  existing  forms  or  to 
include  special  processing  formulas  not  available  in  the  software. 

System  testing  begins  as  soon  as  the  basic  system  is  available.  It 
is  an  extension  of  the  design  phase  since  feature  testing  can  affect  the 
final  design.  This  test-and-ref ine  process  parallels  another  system 
development  approach  called  prototyping.  This  phase  also  includes 
building  and  testing  the  preliminary  data  base  with  institutional  data. 

The  installation/conversion  phase  is  the  final,  critical  step  before 
production.  It  is  the  most  underestimated  task  of  a  system  implementation 
and  is  significantly  different.  Developed  systems  are  usually  designed 
around  the  exii^ting  data  so  data  characteristics,  element  sizes  and  values 
may  not  change.  Purchased  systems  are  installed  more  smoothly  when  data 
is  converted  to  match  model  data  base  specifications .  Data  conversion 
starts  after  translation  rules  are  established,  usually  at  the  end  of  the 
design  phase.  Also  existing  data  cannot  be  changed  if  it  is  still  used 
old  systems .  However ,  institutional  data  should  be  loaded  as  early  as 
possible  even  though  it  may  be  reloaded  prior  to  production  to  capture  the 
latest  changes.  This  forces  completion  of  data  base  definitions,  provides 
earlier  conversion  validation  and  creates  a  user/project  team  ownership 
factor  regarding  the  data  base. 

St.  Louis  University  used  a  "parking  file"  approach  for  the  payroll/ 
personnel  data  conversion  since  it  was  an  extensive  effort.  A  master  file 
contained  all  unmodified  data  which  was  to  be  moved  directly  to  the  new 
data  base,  converted  tp  new  values  or  used  to  create  other  required 
elements.  Data  cane  from  various  files  such  as  personnel,  budget  and 
payroll.  All  conversion  programs  used  this  file  to  create  transactions 
for  updating  the  test  and  preproduction  data  bases. 
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Prior  to  production,  interfaces  to  existing  systems  must  also  be 
completed  and  any  data-related  changes  made.  St.  Louis  University's 
financial  system  installation  included  converting  to  new  account  numbers 
and  required  changes  to  over  800  programs  which  used  account  numbers. 
This  benefited  subsequent  installations  since  the  accounting  base  was  in 
place  and  systems  such  as  payroll  were  already  using  new  account  numbers. 
Although  possibly  more  difficult,  it  is  better  to  change  the  interface 
programs  to  match  the  base  rather  than  vice  versa.  Security  features, 
access  control »  Journalizing/backup/recovery  are  all  tested  in  this  phase. 
It  is  difficult  to  image  how  screen,  process  and  data  file  security  could 
be  easier  than  with  purchased  systems  where  feati /es  are  merely  turned  on. 

The  production  phase  is  similar  under  both  approaches,  except  that  if 
vendor  maintenance  is  purchased,  the  vendor  will  supply  new  features, 
regulation/tax  changes  and  related  companion  systems.  User  production 
aids  include  immediate  availability  of  on-line  help  features  while  a  major 
data  processing  benefit  is  a  completed  set  of  program  documentation. 


COMPUTING  SUPPORT  ISSUES 

Implementation  differences  obviously  affect  the  data  processing 
function.  However,  there  are  other  changes  and  impacts  which  profoundly 
affect  the  role  and  expectations  of  the  campus  computing  organization. 

The  first  impact  is  psychological.  The  decision  to  purchase  software 
rather  than  develop  it  locally  can  be  viewed  as  detracting  from  the 
computing  organization.  However,  St.  Louis  University  had  had  no  major 
development  for  some  time  and  most  staff  experience  was  in  maintenance 
activities.  It  was  also  emphasized  that  the  wheel  would  not  be  reinvented; 
rather  attention  would  be  given  to  improving  its  use.  In  other  words,  the 
University  wished  to  avoid  a  lengthy  programming  effort  or  expansion  of 
the  data  processing  staff,  but  preferred  to  concentrate  on  the  process  of 
using  computing  as  an  operations  and  management  tool.  Staff  were  reminded 
they  would  have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  state-of-the-art  software  and 
hardware  and  be  part  of  a  major  project  which  would  impact  the  University 
for  years  to  come.  New  demands  for  staff  involvement  in  microcomputing, 
subsystem  development  and  user  (information  center)  support  where  more 
important  than  writing  new  systems  code.  The  fact  that  a  new  computing 
director  was  hired  also  signaled  changes  were  forthcoming. 

Since  there  is  so  much  user  attention  during  the  project  planning  and 
software  selection  process,  a  computing  staff  can  feel  disassociated  from 
the  project.  Instead  of  being  the  focal  point  of  development,  the 
computing  department  must  await  assignments  from  the  project  team.  As 
the  project  evolves,  all  aspects  of  the  organization  will  be  involved,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  for  some  to  wait  for  their  turn  to  participate.  The 
staff  must  be  kept  up-to-date  on  direction,  actions  and  tasks  of  the 
project.  Communication  is  important  and  there  were  weekly  meetings  with 
staff  on  each  project  and  another  meeting  with  all  programming  staff. 
Staff  were  included  in  project  briefings  and  were  responsible  for  all 
conversion  efforts  as  well  as  keeping  existing  systems  functioning. 
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The  next  change  is  in  organization.  The  admini  rative  information 
systems  staff  consists  of  an  assistant  director,  three  systems  managers, 
three  senior  programmer/analysts  and  three  junior  programmer/ analysts . 
One  junior  position  remained  vacant  throughout  the  project.  The  senior 
manager/analyst  in  each  application  area  was  assigned  to  the  project  team, 
relocated  to  another  building  and  reported  to  the  project  manager.  This 
person  was  responsible  for  detailing  work  for  the  programming  staff.  Each 
analyst  was  backed-up  by  a  programmer/analyst  who  attended  all  training 
sessions  and  was  the  person  responsible  for  completing  assigned  project 
tasks.  The  assistant  director  performed  a  function  similar  to  the  project 
coordinator  by  assuring  intersystem  coordination.  He  also  assisted  in 
describing  and  documenting  old  systems  and  interfaces,  managed  conversion 
programming  efforts,  applied  all  security  controls,  documented  approved 
data  base  dictionary  values  and  assured  proper  source  code  change  control. 

For  the  computing  organization's  management,  requirements  are  simple. 
Management  must  offer  high-level  vision,  involvement  and  enthusiasm. 
Staff  must  understand  the  institution's  commitment  to  a  successful  imple- 
mentation. The  importance  of  user-based  systems  must  be  established  as  the 
foundation  of  all  activities  and  future  efforts.  Training,  team-efforts, 
articulated  roles  and  schedules  must  be  emphasized.  On  the  operational 
side,  equally  easy  tasks  exist.  There  can  be  no  problems;  hardware  systems 
must  be  reliable  and  available  as  needed,  and  conversion  and  production 
procedures  must  be  on  schedule.  Management's  role  is  that  of  a  facilitator 
to  assure  the  availability  of  resources  to  support  the  implementation 
and  production  effort.  It  can  be  an  important,  strategic  role,  and  if 
there  are  problems  it  will  indeed  be  a  highly  visible  one. 


CONCLUSION 

St.  Louis  University  approached  implementation  of  new  administrative 
information  system  in  a  fairly  direct  manner.  Functional  requirements  of 
user  departments  and  management  would  determine  the  software  selection, 
which  in  turn  would  result  in  a  hardware  decision.  Throughout  the  project 
the  focus  has  remained  on  the  user  and  the  data  base,  not  on  the  computing 
effort.  This  may  be  difficult  for  institutions  which  take  pride  in  devel- 
oping their  own  systems.  But  is  time  to  examine  closely  the  cost  and 
effectiveness  of  continuing  this  practice.    Alternatives  are  available. 

Data  processing's  challenge  is  to  blend  the  talents  of  its  people 
into  a  user  support  organization,  skilled  in  information  technology, 
rather  than  COBOL.  Staff  must  be  production  oriented,  not  inventors. 
Training,  conversion  and  maintenance  activities  provide  great 
opportunities  to  concentrate  on  results,  not  just  the  tools. 

Implementation  of  purchased  systems  if  reduced  to  the  basics  requires 
a  high-level  commitment,  organization,  planning  and  a  team- effort.  In 
basketball  it  isn't  the  last  few  .'jeconds  that  determine  the  outcome,  it  is 
key  events  during  the  gaxne  which  position  a  team  to  be  successful  at  the 
end.  Similarly,  the  keys  presented  here  can  help  an  institution  position 
itsftlf  to  successfully  implement  purchased  administrative  systems. 
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INVOLVING  THE  USER  IN  STUDENT  SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT 


Dr.  Jan  M.  Parisian 
SIS  Project  Team  Membpr 


Larry  C.  Stead 
SIS  Project  Co-Leader 


Administrative  Information  Services 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 


In  1983,  Michigan  State  University  began  a  campus-wide  concerted 
effort  to  define,  develop,  and  implement  an  integrated  data-based 
Student  Inf onrir? tion  System  (SIS).  It  was  quickly  recognized  that  a 
project  of  this  magnitude  mus*,  by  its  very  nature,  incorporate  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  the  various  constituents  who  would  most 
directly  hf-nefit  from  and  use  the  system.  This  paper  discusses  the 
integral  rolp  user  groups  have  played  in  the  SIS  Project  to  date.  In 
addition  to  a  strong  commitment  from  the  vice  presidential  level,  the 
SIS  Project  has  involved  faculty,  support  staff  and  students  at  each 
phase,  including  the  initial  System  Requirements  Definition,  the 
preparation  of  a  Request  for  Proposal  and  an  exhaustive  vendor  bid 
evaluation  and  selection  process. 
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!•  INTRODUCTION 

Michigan  State  University,  a  pioneer  land-grant  institution,  was  founded 
in  1855.  Since  then,  MSU  has  dedicated  its  resources  to  the  three-fold 
land-grant  mission  of  teaching,  research,  and  public  service.  The  curric- 
ulum, which  in  the  early  years  concentrated  on  farm  science,  now  includes  200 
undergraduate  programs,  and  graduate  work  in  75  departments  and  schools,  all 
taught  by  more  than  3,000  academic  staff  in  14  colleges. 

MSU  operates  the  largest  residence  hall  system  in  the  United  States, 
combining  some  classrooms,  study  areas,  faculty  offices,  dining  facilities, 
and  living  units  for  the  17,000  plus  students  residing  on  campus. 

In  serving  the  state,  the  nation,  and  the  world,  MSU  offers  Lifelong 
Education  Programs,  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  a  research  program  of 
more  than  3,000  projects,  and  the  Office  of  International  Studies  and 
Pro'^ams.  Over  40,000  students  enrolled  for  classes  during  the  1985  fall 
tei...  at  MSU's  single  campus  complex  in  East  Lansing,  Michigan, 

On  July  1,  198!:,  Dr.  John  DiBiaggio  became  the  seventeenth  president  of 
Michigan  State  University.  In  the  short  time  he  has  been  in  office,  he  has 
aggressively  begun  work  on  his  stated  goals:  to  improve  relations  with 
alumni,  state  and  local  government,  corporations,  and  community  leaders,  as 
well  as  embarking  on  a  major  capital  raising  campaign. 

To  support  MSU's  goals,  and  to  address  the  complex  data  handling 
requirements  which  have  evolved  during  the  past  decade.  University  leadership 
has  identified  the  development  of  a  Student  Information  System  as  an 
institutional  priority.  A  "student  information  system"  may  be  defined  as  an 
integrated  administrative  support  mechanism  composed  of  student  processes  and 
data.  During  their  recruitment  and  tenure,  MSU  students  are  admitted, 
registered,  awarded  financial  assistance,  assessed  fees,  advised  of  course 
offerings  and  academic  choices  and  certified  for  graduation.  Each  of  these 
processes  requires  the  collection  and  manipulation  of  student  data.  Thus  the 
systems  and  data  files  currently  in  use  compose  a  "student  information 
system".  However,  the  student  record  sub-systems  in  eAistence  today  were 
developed  years  ago;  they  were  not  technologically  designed  to  accommodate 
the  many  changes  which  have  transpired  within  the  University  during  the  last 
decade.  Since  the  basic  sub-systems  could  not  easily  change,  numerous 
"interface"  systems  now  augment  original  systems,  and  some  important  npeds 
still  remain  unmet.  The  result  ^'-^  a  non-integrated  set  of  systems,  processes 
and  data  bases  which  only  minim^^.ly  support  the  institutional  mission.  Some 
time  ago,  it  became  clear  that  a  modern,  unitary,  comprehensive,  and  tech- 
nologically flexible  Student  Information  System  (SIS)  was  required  to  meet 
MSU's  needs. 

II.    PRIOR  STUDENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  six  years,  several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  design  and  implement  a  comprehensive,  integrated  SIS.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  while  none  of  the  attempts  produced  a  new  Student  Information 
System,  each  provided  a  particular  methodology  or  design  element  which  has 
been  useful  and  applicable  in  the  current  endeavor. 
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In  December  1977,  Administrative  Information  Services  (AIS:  MSU's  data 
processing  department)  initiated  an  investigation  of  the  feasibility  of 
revising  existing  student  record  keeping  procedures  with  the  goal  of  a  new 
student  information  system.  From  this  came  a  study  plan,  the  identification 
of  project  management,  and  specific  system  design  guidelines.  It  stressed 
one  important  element:  the  system  to  be  developed  must  be  implemented  under 
a  Data  Base  Management  System  (DBMS). 

In  April  1979  the  Provost  and  the  Vice  President  for  Business  and 
finance  appointed  a  Task  Force  to  Study  Registration  Alternatives.  In 
October,  1980,  this  Task  Force  submitted  for  review  a  proposal  for  the 
development  of  a  Student  Information  System,  The  Task  For':e  selected  and 
directed  a  Project  Team  to  collect  the  required  data.  Existing  systems  and 
their  deficiencies  were  generally  described,  a  design  philosophy  and  basic 
design  objectives  presented,  and  the  costs  and  benefits  associated  with  the 
development  of  a  new  system  analyzed.  The  concluding  section  of  the  proposal 
summarized  the  six  phases  of  a  system  implementation  plan  as  envisioned  by 
the  Project  Team. 

In  the  Spring  of  1982  a  new  Task  Force  was  appointed  to  continue  prior 
efforts.  The  Task  Force  in  turn  appointed  a  Project  Team  of  fourteen  members 
assigned  to  take  a  newly  purchased  system  development  methodology  (AGS 
Software's   SDM/70)  and  produce  a  requirements  definition  for  the  system. 

The  SDN:/70  approach  provides  a  standard  framework  for  the  development  of 
systems,  i.e.,  a  predefined  system  life  cycle  within  which  all  the  required 
development  work  can  take  place;  and  a  structure  which  provides  sufficient 
flexibility,  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  project  to  choose  the  tasks  and  the 
design  considerations  within  the  task  appropriate  to  the  project.  One  of  the 
first  major  phases  in  the  SDM/70  "Life  Cycle"  is  the  System  Requirements 
Definition  (SRD),  comprised  of  nine  tasks: 

1.0    Identify  Project  Scope 

?.0   Establish  and  Maintain  an  Index  of  Collected  Data 

3.0   Conduct  Interviews 

4.0   Document  and  Analyze  Collected  Data 

5.0   Describe  and  Analyze  Work  Processes 

6.0   Define  Information  Requirerr^nts  and  Data  Attribu+es 

7.0   Define  and  Rank  System  Objectives 

8.0   Prepare  SRD  Document 

9.0   Process  SRD  Document  through  Review  Points 

The  19P2  Project  Team  initiated  work  on  the  SRD  with  Task  5.0,  Describe 
and  Analyze  Work  Processes.  Concurrently  the  Task  Force  addressed  the  larger 
questions  of  the  scope  and  definition  of  the  project  and  the  policy  issues 
which  accompany  a  major  endeavor  of  this  type. 

The  documentation  and  detailed  analysis  required  of  SDM/70  is  extensive. 
The  time  commitment  of  Project  Team  members  to  complete  Task  5.0  at  the 
"micro"  or  detailed  level  was  substantial.  It  was  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  impose  schedules  for  completion  of  required  documents  without 
relieving  team  members  of  existing  job  duties.  It  was  realized  that,  if  the 
current  SIS  endeavor  was  to  succeed,  a  revised  approach  would  be  necessary. 
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II I •  CURRENT  STUDENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT 


A.     Project  Organization 

The  organization  of  the  current  SIS  project  was  intended  to  facilitate 
the  fulfillment  of  project  goals,  to  reflect  the  centrality  within  SIS  of  the 
academic  endeavor,  and  to  recognize  the  shared  responsibilities  of  the 
academic  and  support  units  involved.  The  current  SIS  effort  represents 
something  of  a  departure  from  earlier  efforts  in  its  emphasis  on  obtaining 
extensive  input  and  review  from  the  primary  academic  units  of  the  University, 

Figure  1  depicts  the  organizational  composition  of  the  SIS  Project*  As 
in  the  1982  attempt,  the  management  of  the  current  project  remained  the 
Provost,  as  chief  academic  officer  of  the  institution,  and  the  Vice  President 
for  Finance  and  Operations  and  Treasurer,  as  the  officer  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  development  and  technical  support  of  management  information  systems. 
These  two  officers  have  been  joined  by  the  Vice  Presidents  for  Research  and 
Graduate  Studies,  Administration  and  Public  Affairs,  and  Student  Affairs  and 
Services,  and  the  Associate  Vice  President  for  Finance  and  Operations  in  an 
SIS  Executive  Stoering  Committee,  chaired  by  the  Provost,  A  SIS  Coordinating 
Committee,  ch  ^d  by  the  Assistant  Provost  for  General  Academic 
Administration,  ...posed  of  unit  directors  designated  by  the  participating 
vice  presidents,  the  Director  of  Administrative  Information  Services,  a 
representative  from  the  Council  of  Deans,  and  a  representative  from  the 
Steering  Committee  of  the  Academic  Council,  has  had  principal  responsibility 
for  ensuring  that  inter-unit  procedural  requirements  are  met  to  *he 
satisfaction  of  all  units  involved. 

As  for  the  Project  Team,  at  the  request  of  the  Provost,  an  Academic  and 
Support  Units  co-leader  has  provided  user  needs  and  policy  analyses  and 
support  to  the  Executive  Steering  Committee,  At  the  request  of  the  Vice 
President  for  Finance  and  Operations  and  Treasurer,  a  Data  Processing 
co-leader  has  provided  technical  analysis  and  support  to  the  Executive 
Steering  Committee,  Both  co-leaders  also  sit  on  the  SIS  Coordinating 
Committee, 
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In  addition  to  the  SIS  co-leaders,  the  SIS  project  team  consists  of  data 
processing  personnel,  the  management  systems  coordinators  from  Finance  and 
Student  Affairs  and  Services,  and  additional  staff  as  identified  by  the 
co-leaders  and  assigned  by  project  management.  An  Assistant  Deans  Committee 
and  a  Student  Advisory  Group  also  provide  valuable  input  and  review  data  for 
the  project  through  counsel  with  the  SIS  Project  co-leaders.  Table  1 
summarizes  the  SIS  Project  Organization  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
various  groups  of  participants. 

B.     Project  Strategy 

SDM/70  was  the  design  methodology  used  in  the  System  Requirements 
Definition.  It  proceeded,  however,  on  a  "macro"  level  (as  opposed  to  the 
previously  employed  "micro"  approach).  For  purposes  of  this  project,  a  macro 
level  SRD  was  defined  as: 

1.  inclusive  of  all  components  in  the  agreed  scope,  i.e.,  is  global. 

2.  providing  a  sufficient  level  of  detail  to  support,  without 
iterative  SRD  effort,  this  sequence  of  events: 

a)  a    similarly   "macro"    system   design   alternatives  analysis. 

b)  a  similarly  "macro"  system  external  specifications. 

c)  invitation  of  detailed  work  on  one  or  more  SIS  components, 
such  work  to  include  detailed  SRDs  specific  to  components  but 
consistent  with  the  controlling  globd  SRD. 

3.  providing  a  sufficient  level  of  detail  to  support  the  development 
without  iterative  system  requirements  definition  effort,  of  a 
Request  For  Proposal  (RFP). 

Under  the  current  endeavor,  SIS  will  encompass  collecting,  maintaining, 
and  retrieving  student  information,  beginning  with  initial  contact  with  a 
prospective  student  and  continuing  for  the  lifetime  of  the  information.  It 
will  also  include  data  maintenance  support  for  the  curriculum  and  course 
processes  at  MSU. 

The  primary  functional  processes  involving  student  activity  at  MSU,  as 
identified  by  Project  Management  and  the  Executive  Steering  Committee,  are  : 

Admissions  and  Placement  Process 
♦Prospecting  and  Recruiting 
♦Admissions 

♦Credit  Transfer  Evaluation 
♦Orientation  and  Placement 

Student  Academic  Records  Process 
♦Academic  Advising 
♦Enrollment  and  Withdrawal 
♦Gnde  Process 
♦Degree  Certification 

♦Academic  Progress  Monitoring  and  Discipline 
♦Transcript  Generation 
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TABLE  1:    SIS  PROJECT  ORGANIZATIONAL  RESPONSIBILITIES 


ProjeCw  Management 

Pro\  ide  institutional  project  leadership 

Provide  final  authority  on  project  issues 

Provide  project  promotion  and  support  in  the  University 

community 

Provide  *go/no  go'  decision  for  each  phase  of  the  project 


Executive  Steering  Committee 

Review  &  resolve  University  policy  issues 

Review  &  approve  key  phase  documents 

Act  on  all  unresolved  issues  forwarded  from  the  SIS 

Coordinating  Committee 


Coordinating  Committee 

Review  key  phase  documents 

'Review  project  schedules  &  progress  aga-^'ist  schedules 
Review  staffing  requirements  &  ensure  personnel 
availdbili"^y  to  satisfy  requirements 

Review  &  act  upon  project  issues  brought  forward  from  the 
project  team 

Provide  a  forum  for  discussion  &  resolution  of  possible  ii.^er- 
unit  coord'-'nation  problems 

Identify  problems  &  concerns  for  project  team  review  and  analysis 


Project  TeaiP  Leaders 

Establish  project  strategy 

Develop  project  plan  including:  task  lists,  time  estimates  S 
personnel  assignments 

Establish  realistic  schedules  based  on  estimates  and  personnel 

availability 

Manage  the  project  team 

Identify  policy  &  procedural  issues 

Ensure  the  proper  use  of  the  development  methodology 

Report  to  the  Executive  Steering  &  Coordi  itinq  Committees 

Coordinate  the  resolution  of  technical  design  considerations 

Coordinate  user  unit  input  &  review 
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Curriculum/Course  Process 
''curriculum  Planning 
♦Catalog  Development 
*Course"Schedul  ing 
*Room  Assignment 

Student  Financial  Records  Process 
*Finar    al  Aid 

*Fee  Assessment  and  Collection 
♦Billing  and  Receivables 

Housing  and  Food  Service 

*Room  Assignment 

♦Interface    ith  Stud«^~+  Billing 

Other   functional    processes    that   provide   or   utilize   data   that  are 
integral  to  the  primary  studenc  functional  process  include: 

Student  employment 
Off  Campus  Housing 
Out-Placement 

—  Vehicle  Registration 

—  Athletics  (Intercollegiate  'nd  Intramural) 
Institutional  Reporting 

Library 

Lifelong  Education 
Health  Services 
Alumri 

C.     User  Involvement  in  SRD  Activities 

As  discussed  earlier,  one  of  the  tasks  in  SDM/70's  System  Requirements 
Definition  (SRD)  phase  is  to  conduct  interviews  (Task  3.0)  ^°  .^^^^ ^'^^ 
Proiect  Team  interviewed  unit  administrators  responsible  for  the  funct.onal 
processes  defined  earlier,  as  well  as  groups  of  students  in  the  residence 
halls.  The  intent  of  the  interviews  was  to  describe  and  analyze  the  existing 
work  processes,  uncover  any  problems  within  current  systems  ana  enumerate 
needs  for  a  future  system.  Project  Team  members  then  proceeded  to  translate 
these  needs  into  a  set  of  specific  system  objectives  written  with  sufficient 
precision  so  that  they  would  become  a  check  list  when  eventually  evaluating 
vendor  bids.  Users  considered  each  objective  and  assigned  a  value  rankino 
for  system  implementation  of  "M"  for  mandatory,  "HD"  for  highly  d^sirabU, 
and  "D"  for  desirable  from  their  individual  unit  point  of  view.  In  addition, 
objectives  were  validated  against  those  found  in  Request  For  P'-oposaJ JRl^P' 
documents  available  from  other  major  universities  which  had  e-,barked  on 
similar  SIS  ventures,  e.g.,  Pennsylvania  State  and  t..£  Ln  versity  of 
Colorado,  to  identify  missing  objectives  which  required  cor.siderHion. 

Both  the  interview  process  and  writing  of  objectives  became  a  highly 
iterative  process.  Interview  summaries  and  objectives  were  written  by 
Project  Team  members  and  reviewed  by  the  users.  These  documents  would  pass 
ba?k  and  forth  many  times  until  the  users  were  satisfied  that  their  need 
were  accurately  represented.  Also,  additional  SRD  tasks  required  the  Project 
Team  to  wo. k  with  users  to  document  and  analyze  data  collected  and  maintained 
in  existing  files   (Task  4.0),   to  describe  and  analyze  work  processes, 
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procedures  and  operations  (Task  5.0)  and  to  define  information  requirements 
for  the  new  system  (Task  6.0) • 

The  SRD  end-of-phase  reoort  was  written  by  the  Project  Team  and 
distributed  in  draft  form  to  users  for  unit  review.  The  user  rankings  of 
functional  requirements,  using  "M","HD"  and  "D",  were  translated  by  the 
Project  Team  into  a  numerical  rating  between  1  and  5,  with  1  representing 
functions  which  are  viewed  as  essential  system  wide  and  5  representing 
functions  desirable  at  the  individual  unit  level.  The  directors  of  the  "Big 
4"  offices,  i.e.,  the  four  units  which  represent  the  "core"  functions  of  SIS, 
met  jointly  to  discuss  functional  areas  in  which  there  exist  interfaces 
either  with  data  input,  output  or  need  to  know.  Once  the  Registrar, 
Controller,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Scholarship,  and  the 
Director  jf  the  Office  of  Financial  Aids  were  satisfied  that  both  their 
individual  needs  and  collective  interface  needs  were  addressed,  the 
end-of-phase  'document  was  sent  to  Project  Management.  (The  SRD  document  is 
summarizpd  here  by  reproducing  its  Table  of  Contents  in  Table  2). 


TABLE  2:    SRD  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Foreward 

Scope  and  History  of  SIS  Activities 

1977-78  Student  Support  System  Effort 
October  1980  Studont  Information  System  Proposal 
1982  Student  Information  System  Task  Force 
1983-84  SIS  Project 

A  Description  of  the  Current  Student  Records  Syst.}m  Current  Systen  Schematic 
Problems  and  Needs 

Special  Considerations  Relevant  To  Student  Information 

Constraints  Specifically  Applicable  to  Student  information 
Other  Legal  and  Policy  Constraints 

Constraints  Arising  from  Participation  in  External  Programs 
General  System  Objectives 
The  Future  Student  Information  System 
System  Performance  Constraints 

Benefits  of  a  New,  Integrated  and  Comprehensive  System 

Project  Team  Reconimendation  Recommended  Scope  of  the  Next  Phase 

Glossary 
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Activities  Immediately  Prior  to  Release  of  the  Request  for  Proposals 

While  the  SRD  document  was  in  finai  stages  of  production,  two  major 
activities  occurred  in  preparation  for  release  of  a  Request  For  Proposal 
(RFP)  for  a  Student  Information  System.  The  first,  in  pp^ruary  1984,  was  a 
trip  to  Penn  State  to  discuss  RFP  efforts,  A  review  team  of  users  and  SI^ 
Project  Team  personnel  met  with  their  counterparts  to  discuss  the  process 
used  by  the  latter  in  their  preparations  and  release  of  an  RFP  for  a  student 
system. 

The  second  activity  was  the  selection  of  a  technical  rnvironment  to 
support  SIS.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1984,  MSU's  Aom^'ni strati ve 
Information  Services  Department  conducted  an  extensive  evaluation  nf  core 
technology  tools.  The  stated  purpose  of  the  Core  Technology  Project  was  to 
recommend  products  which  would 

increase  performance  activity 

make  it  easier  for  users  to  satisfy  more  of  their 

own  information  requests 

improve  the  collective  understanding  of  the 

information  the  institution  knew  about  itself 

retain  computer-based  information  in  a  flexible, 

consistent,  integrated  fashion 

The  Core  Technology  Project  Team  concluded  that  the  "family"  of 
integrated  products  from  Cullinet  Software  Incorporated  offered  significantly 
greater  functionality  and  recommended  the  acquisition  of  the  set  of  software 
products  as       t  suitable  to  the  needs  of  MSU: 

IDMS/R    (Integrated    Database    Management  system/Relational) 

Integrated  Data  Dictionary 

Appl ^1tion  Development  System/Online  (ADS/0) 

Application  Development  System/Batch  (ADS/Batch) 

Culprit 

Online  Query 

Online  English 

Universal  Communications  Facility 
Escape 

E.     Release  of  the  Request  For  Proposal 

The  results  of  the  earlier  SRD  hac^  a  direct  bearing  in  the  production  of 
the  RFP.  The  General  System  Objectives  of  the  SRD  document  became  the  core 
of  the  PFP,  in  the  form  of  318  functional  requirements.  Once  again,  users 
reviewed  the  requirements  for  accuracy,  realizing  that  the  wording  would 
ultimately  become  contract  ianguag?  with  a  successful  bidder. 

The  Project  Team  wrote  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  RFP.  (Tsole  3 
replicates  the  RFP  table  of  contents.)  Several  sections,  including  9.0  and 
11.0,  represented  university  policies  and  were  available  as  boilerplate  copy. 
User  input  was  solicited  for  sections  6.0  -  8.0,  while  AIS  bore 
responsibility  for  section  5.0. 

MSU  Purchasing  Office  played  a  key  role  with  the  release  of  the  RFP  in 
October  1984.     All  communications  between  any  vendor  and  MSU  regarding  the 
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TABLE  3:  RFP  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


SECTION  TITLE 

1.0  Introduction 

Proposal  Ground  Rules 
Proposal  Content  and  Format 
Evaluation 

2.0  Implementation 
Project  Schedule 
Estimated  Staffing  Requirements 

3.0  Functional  Requirements 

General  Requirements 
Course  Planning  and  Schedule  Building; 
Admissions; 

Student  Identification; 
Financial  Aid; 

Academic  Orientation  Programs; 

Grade  Reporting;  Records  Maintenance  and  Transcripts; 
Housing; 

Graduate  Assistant  Appointments; 
Enrollment; 

Registration;  Billings  and  Collections; 
Adds  and  Drops; 
Withdrawals/Reinstatement; 

Holds; 

Student  Affairs  and  Services; 
Programmatic  Ellalhility  Checks; 
Dfigree  Certification; 
Non-Current  Student  Records 
Other  Functions 

4.0  Special  Forms 

5.0  Data  Processing  Requirements 

Hardware  and  Operating  Environment 

Data  Base  Management  System  and  Dictionary 

Data  CoiTOTunication  Cons ider^^tions 

Access  Control  Considerations 

System  Development  and/or  Software  Installation 

Specialized  Software 

Systpm  Development  MpthoHology 


6.0  Documentation  Requirements 

System  Guide 
User  Guide 

Program/Subroutine  Documentation 
Operations  Documentation 
Installation  and  Maintenance  Guidelines 
Documentation  Quantity 

7.0  Technical  Assistant**  «nd  Training 

On-site  Technical  Assistance  and  Training 
Remote  Technical  Assistance 
Existing  Training  Program 
Technical  Assistance  Response  Time 

8.0  User  Training  Implementation 

Training  for  Designated  Trainers 

Training  for  University  Staff  and  Students 

Existing  Training  Prograns 

Training  and  Methodology 

User  Groups 

Proposed  User  Training 

9.0  Vendor  Requirements  and  Background 

Warranties 
Save  Harmless 
References 
Financial  Status 

Aggregate  Information  on  Existing  Systems 
Agnrogate  Information  on  Software  Development. 
Vendor  Organization 

10.0  System  Ownership 

11.0  Minority  and  Women  Business  Enterprises 

1?.0  Glossary 

Appendix  A  SIS  Module  Cross  Reference 

Appendix  B  Section/Subsection  Cross  Reference 

Appendix  C  Schedule  Description  Cross  Reference 

Appendix  D  Hardware  Configuration 

Appendix  E  Software  Configuration 

Appendix  F  Schedules 
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SIS  Project  or  the  RFP  was  channeled  through  Purchasing.  Furthermore,  users 
were  instructed  that  if  contacted  by  a  vendor,  they  were  to  direct  their 
calls  to  Purchasing.  This  procedure  provided  a  means  of  control  over 
information  and  insured  consistency  of  all  vendor  communication. 

In  November  1984,  vendors  were  invited  to  campus  to  review  the  RFP 
procedures  and  answer  any  questions  regarding  the  RFP  process.  The 
proceedings  were  taped  and  a  sumnary  of  questions  and  answers  were  sent  to 
all  attendees.  The  agenda  consisted  of  four  major  items:  project  history, 
functional  requirements,  technical  requirements,  and  RFP  bid  response 
information. 

Of  the  fifteen  vendors  present  at  the  November  conference,  six  submitted 
bids.  These  were  opened  in  a  formal  session  at  Purchasing  on  January  28, 
1985. 

F.     Bid  Evaluation  Process 

Concurrent  with  the  release  of  the  RFP  in  October  1984,  the  SIS  Project 
Team  began  work  on  the  development  of  a  bid  evaluation  strategy.  The  team 
produced  three  evaluation  matrices:  ratinq  each  module  within  the  RFP;  a 
summary  rating  for  an  entire  system  or  portions  the  eof  as  proposed  by  a 
single  vendor;  and  a  "mix  and  match"  rating,  taking  the  best  modules  from  two 
or  more  vendor  bids. 

The  evaluation  process  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  were 
general  system  requirements  which  pertained  to  the  entire  system,  while  the 
functional  requirements  pertained  to  one  or  more  specific  user  units.  The 
evaluation  model,  through  an  elaborate  and  statistically  va'^id  sch3me  of 
mathematical  computations,  allowed  for  these  concerns.  The  evaluation  matrix 
wa**  reviewed  by  user  units  and  the  SIS  Coordinating  Coirmiittee  prior  to  the 
eva.jation  process. 

The  evaluation  procedure  itself  consisted  cf  providing  each  user's  unit, 
including  the  student  group,  with  two  sets  of  responses  from  each  bid:  the 
functional  requirements  specific  to  their  unit  and  the  general  ; equi rements 
which  were  rated  by  all  users.  For  the  most  part,  users  formed  ii.cernal  work 
teams  which  met  a  number  of  times  to  discuss  ratings  and  determine  a 
collective  rating  to  be  submitted  to  the  Project  Team.  Project  Team  members 
were  available  during  this  period  to  review  the  process  and  provide  any 
assistance  required,  short  of  suggesting  actual  ratings.  All  ratings  were 
collected  and  recorded  on  a  massive  grid  so  that  the  Project  Team  could 
identify  specific  ratings  with  major  disparity  across  user  units.  In  such 
cases,  users  were  contacted  to  discuss  rationale  for  their  ratings  and 
ultimately  agreement  was  reached  over  an  acceptable  rating.  The  Project  Team 
compiled  the  final  tallies. 

The  Project  Co-leaders  were  respons^'^^le  for  the  recommendation  of 
selected  vendors  to  Project  Management.  Four  factors  were  used  to  arrive  at 
the  final  recommendation:  the  rating  of  vendor  bids,  as  described  above; 
telephone  surveys  of  vendor  references;  site  visits  to  selected  locations; 
and  cn-campus  vendor  presentations. 

Each  vendor,  whether  bidding  existing  rystem  or  system  development,  was 
asked  to  provide  references,  including  sites  in  development  or  in  operation. 
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The  Project  Team  elephoned  these  institutions  and,  during  lengthy 
discussions  based  on  a  standard  survey,  sought  responses  about  the  vendor, 
its  product  and  services.  If  the  reference  was  an  educational  institution,  a 
number  of  key  pers..ine1  were  contacted,  including  registrar,  controller, 
financial  aid  and  admissions  directors,  data  processing  staff  and  project 
management.  Responses  tended  to  be  consistent  across  references  for  each 
particular  vendor  and  provided  a  composite  picture  of  what  MSU  might  expect. 

Additionally,  a  review  team  including  representatives  of  the  user 
departments  and  SIS  advisory  committees  visited  client  sites  to  iurther 
evaluate  each  vendor's  service  and  operational  system  product. 

During  the  first  week  of  April  1985,  fou'^  vendors  werp  invited  to 
campus,  each  on  a  separate  day,  to  make  fina'  presentations  and  answer 
questions.    Each  day  consisted  o^  this  apenda: 


Users  were  invited  to  attend  sessions  related  to  their  functional 
responsibilities  and  were  free  to  ask  as  many  questions  ar  time  would  al'^ow. 
Each  day's  proceedings  were  recorded. 

A  meeting  held  after  the  final  day-long  vendor  presentation  revealed 
that  the  "Big  4"  directors  were  unanimous  in  the  ranking  of  the  vendors. 


IV.    FUTURE  SIS  PROJECT  ACTIVITIES 

Members  of  the  MSU  user  departments  will  continue  to  play  a  key  role  in 
future  activities  during  the  design  and  implementation  of  the  Student 
Information  System.    These  activities  include: 

1.  Detailed  requiromenls  definition  for  each  component  of  SIS. 

2.  Detailed  functional  specifications  for  each  SIS  component. 

3.  Data  conversion  planning. 

4.  Acceptance  test  planning. 

5.  System  component  design  review  ."•nd  acceptance. 

6.  System  acceptance  testing. 

7.  Training . 

8.  System  certification  and  implementation. 


At  Michigan  State  University,  the  development  of  institutional 
information  syste.ns,  such  as  the  Student  Information  System,  is  viewed  as  a 
two-way  service  contract  relationship  between  the  development  |:,^oject  team 
and  the  ultimate  owners  of  the  systems--the  users.  This  service  contract 
relationship  is  based  on  active  participation  by  user  representatives 
throughout  the  "life  cycle*'  of  the  project. 


Vendor  Opening  Remarks 

Registration 

Controller 

Admissions 

Student  Records 

Financial  Aid 

Data  Processing 


1  1/2  hours 


1  hour 

1  hour 

1  hour 

1  hour 

1  hour 

1  hour 
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MICROS  AND  MANAGERS  -  GETl .NG  THEM  TOGETHER 
Phyllis  A.  Sholtys 
Northern  Kentucky  University 
Highland  Heights 
Kentucky 


Microcomputer  support  centers  often  find  their 
resources  are  much  in  demand  by  office  support 
staff,  but  little  used  by  managers  and  ex'icutives. 
Much  has  been  written  about  why  these  groups 
postpone  learning  to  use  computers.     Lack  of  time, 
keyboarding  skill,  compucer  phobia,  or  fear  of 
showing  lack  of  knowledge  in  front  of  staff 
employees  are  among  the  reasons  given  for 
reticence. 

It  is  this  writer's  belief  that  a  major  reason 
executives  and  managers  avoid  computers  is  that 
they  see  themselves  as  achieving  their  goals 
through  directing  the  work  of  other  peop'la,  not  by 
using  machines.   ^The  executive  or  manager  perceives 
the  direct  use  oc  a  computer  as  demeaning  to  his  or 
her  role. 

This  paper  discusses  executive/managerial  reticence 
issues  and  describes  the  development  of  a  workshop 
designed  to  meet  the  very  real  problems  and  hidden 
agenda  of  managers.     Two  major  goals  were  set  for 
the  workshop:     To  enable  executives/managers  to 
develop  (1)     Broader  knowledge  about  computers 
(policy  issues,  hidden  costs,  caveats, 
expectations);   (2)  High-level  skills  that  will 
enhance  personal  analytical  and  decic i.on-making 
processes  while  delegating  computer  support 
functions  to  staff  members. 
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Background 

With  the  emergence  of  the  microcomputer  as  a  serious  tool  for 
the  work  place,  user  computing  invaded  corporate  America  with 
incredible  sreed,     A  1984  business  survey  commissioned  by 
Arthur  Anderson  &  Company  indicated  that  73  percent  of  the 
large  companies  were  us'ng  microcomputers  and,  within  that 
group,  a  third  of  their  policy  level  officers  used  computers 
at  work.1     Industry  trend-waf  hers  concur  with  the  Ai  ..hur 
Anderson  finding  that  many  decision  makers  arc  already  armed 
with  microcomputers.     However,  except  for  an  initial  group  of 
pioneers,  it  now  appears  that  many  managers,   from  department 
and  division  heads  to  executive  officers,  resist  developing 
basic  computer  literacy  or  utilizing  microcomputers  as  a 
support  tool  for  themselves  .2 

As  functional  departments  gain  increasing  responsibility  for 
their  own  information  processing,  managers  must  either 
develop  the  necessary  sophistication  to  manage  the  technol()gy 
or  risk  being  managed  by  it.     Managers  can  also  benefit  from 
incorporating  analytical  tools  into  their  administrative 
style*     Indeed  there  is  mounting  evidence  that  as  information 
technologies  evolve,  a  higher  premium  is  being  placed  on 
manaf^ers  who  master  decision  support  tools. 3 

Higher  education,  by  nature  an  "information  industry,"  is  now 
the  setting  for  a  bewildering  assortment  of  high  technology 
products,     faculty/student  computer  literacy  is  a  near- 
universal  goal  for  the  eighties  and  computers  promise  to 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum.     However,  non- 
teaching  personnel  exhibit  the  same  characteristics  as 
similar  groups  within  business  and  industry:     In  the  office 
setting,   information  processing  technologies  are 
revolutionizing  the  way  day-to-day  operations  are  conducted 
while  at  the  same  time,  managers  appear  reluctant  to 
personally  adopt  the  new  tools. ^ 

Analysis  of  Managerial  Reluctance 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  computer  awareness  and  literacy 
among  workers  at  all  levels  is  increasing.  Large 
corporations  typically  respond  by  providing  information 
centers  charged  with  delivery  of  instruction  and  consulting 
support  for  computer  users.     Increasing  numbers  of  colleges 
and  universities  are  also  developing  support  mechanisms  for 

iRen  Greenberg,  "Executives  Rate  Their  PCs,"  PC  World,  September 
1984,  p.  289. 

^Workstations :  Making  Executive  Decisions,"  In format ionWEEK, 
September  14,  1985,  pp.  44-45. 

^Jerry  Kanter,  "A  PC  Manifesto  For  Managers,"  Infosystems  , 
September  1985,  p.  48. 

^Michael  Kilpatrick,  "Computer  Phobia,"  Infosystems ,  December 
1984,  p.  54. 
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administrative  office  personnel.     Once  in  operation,  user 
computing  support  groups  often  find  their  resources  are  much 
in  demand  by  office  support  staff,  Hut  little  used  by 
managers.     A  persistent  challenge  is  how  to  reach  the  higher- 
level  personnel. J  ^ 

Much  has  been  written  about  why  managers  postpone  learning  to 
use  computers.     The  common  threads  found  throughout  the 
literature  include: 

*  Lack  of  time:     This  is  a  universal  problem  with  all 
nanagers  and  represents  one  of  the  major  difficulties 
managers  have  to  overcome  in  learning  to  use  computers. 

With  less  than  an  hour  a  day  to  reflect  on  new 
activity,  the  task  of  analyzing  and  learning  the 
techniques  to  properly  employ  personal  computing  is  an 
overwhelming  prospect. "6      The  constant  interruptions 
that  a  mai.ager  encounters  during  the  workday,  also 
contribi  -.e  to  the  difficulty  in  acquiring  new  skills. 

*  Lack  of  keyboarding  skill:     This  is  often  perceived 
by  managers  as  a  stumbling  block  to  using  computers. 
Without  typing  skills  they  fear  they     ould  be  hopelessly 
slow  in  learning  and  using  a  computer. 

*  Computer  phobia:     Many  managers  are  concerned  about 
revealing  tiieir  lack  of  knowledge  to  staff  employees  and 
as  a  consequence,  avoid  open  classes.     Others  may  hide 
behind  a  screen  of  expressed  cynicism,  claiming 
computers  are  distracting  toys. 

These  reasons  do  not  constitute  a  complete  picture.     It  is 
this  writer's  belief  that  a  major  reason  many  managers  avoid 
computers  is  that  they  see  t  .emselves  as  achieving  their 
goals  through  coordinating  and  directing  the  work  of  other 
people,  not  by  using  machines.    Many,  particularly  high-level 
executives,  do  not  want  machines  and  believe  they  do  not  need 
the'-n  since  they  have  staff  personnel  to  provide  data  or 
reports  whenever  requested.     Further,  good  managers  possess 
strong  people  skills.    With  emphasis  and  reliance  on  personal 
communication  abilities,  some  managers  develop      bias  against 
learning  the  technology,  viewing  computer  users  as 
introverted  technocrats. 

In  summary,  many  managers  have  no  confidence  that  personal 
computer  literacy  will  enhance  their  professional  skills. 
However,  sensing  that  an  unenthus iastic  view  of  comouters  is 
inconsistent  with  the  popular  Image  of  a  modern  manager,  real 
reasons  are  often  hidden  and  "safer",  generally  accenfable 
reasons  are  offered. 


^nCaut^r,  p.  48. 
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Instructional  Approach 

If  the  foregoing  analysis  of  managerial  reticence  is  correct, 
it  then  follows  that  the  key  to  an  effective  instructional 
program  is  to  demonstrate  that  learning  about  -computers  can 
enhance  managerial  skills.     Interest  in  compu  .ers  will 
surface  when  the  instructional  focus  shifts  from  technology 
to  organizational  issues  related  to  the  technology.  (Even 
the  greatest  computer  cynic  will  acknowledge  the  need  to 
learn  about  computers  at  a  managerial  level.)  Hands-on 
instruction  should  be  structured  to  down  play  the  "bits  and 
bytes"  aspect  of  computing  and  instead  stress  how  using 
computers  can  enhance  the  manager's  role. 

Acting  on  that  premise,  the  author  developed  a  workshoo 
designed  to  meet  the  known  problems  and  inferred  hidden 
agenda  of  n>anagers.     Two  broad  goals  were  set:     To  enable 
executives/managers  to  develop  (1)  knowledge  about  computers 
(computer  capabilities  and  related  management  issues) ;  and 
(2)  practical  skills  that  can  enhance  personal  analytical  and 
decision-making  processes  while  still  delegating  computer 
support  functions  to  staff  members. 

Part  of  the  the  workshop  focuses  on  policy  issues  and, 
organizational  impact  of  computer  technology.     The  remainder 
of  the  scheduled  time  is  spent  on  practical  applicacions . 
Hands-on  practice  is  preceded  by  a  demonstration  of  data  base 
development  and  data  retrieval,  simple  word  processing,  and 
spreadsheet  applications.     However,  the  application  software 
is  presented  from  a  managerial  perspective  as: 


Format :     The  chief  information  officpr  of  the  University  is 
currently  teaching  the  course,  which  takes  two  half-day 
sessions  to  complete.     The  "issues"  component  is  conducted 
in  a  seminar  format,  followed  by  a  demonstration  and  lab 
practicum  coverinp  the  three  applications  above.  The 
demonstrations  dramatize  the  power  of  the  particular 
software  so  participants  became  aware  of  what  can  be  expected 
of  support  staff  who  learn  the  new  methods.     Each  practicum 
session  starts  with  manipulation  of  prebuilt  examples 
designed  to  illustrate  the  personal  impact,  relevance  and 
speed  associated  with  the  technology. 

Instructional  delivery  is  fast,  focused  and  intensive, 
atter'^ting  to  strike  a  balance  between  conserving  valuable 
managerial  time  and  not  overwhelming  participants.  A 
workbook  was  developed  for  class  use.     It  combines  short 
articles  focused  on  background  information  about  computers 
with  a  series  of  lab  exercises  and  reference  notes. 


(1)  "what-if"     analysis  via  spreadsheets, 

(2)  reports  from  data  bases 

(3)  document  "drafting"  (word  processing) 
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Follow-Up :     All  participants  are  made  aware  of  the  resources 
available  to  managers  for  follow-up  instruction.  These 
consist  of  four  support  categories: 

1.  Individualized  one-on-one  sessions,  available  by 
appointment  with  the  chief  information  officer  or  any  of  the 
regular  program  instrnrtors, 

2.  Assistance  with  specific  questions  or  problems  is 
available  from  either  the  micro  consultant  or  through  the 
telephone  hot-line  system.     (These  resources  are  available  to 
all  micro  users  . ) 

3.  An  "Executive  Workstation"  is  now  available  on  a 
one-month  loan  basis.     This  consists  of  a  microcomputer 
configured  with  hard  disk,  installed  software,  a  series  of 
deinonsLration  filps  and  additional  exercises. 

4.  Regularly  scheduled  classes  in  data  base, 
spreadsheets  and  word  processing  are  offered  through  the 
Universitv  micro  support  group. 

Assessment 

The  class  has  been  offered  once  as  originally  developed,  to  a 
group  of  managerial  personnel.     It  was  well  received,  and 
even  more  significant,  half  of  the  attendees  later  took  thp 
initiative  to  learn  more  about  computers,  signing  up  for 
regular  classes  and  calling  the  "hot  line"  for  assistance  in 
using  software  in  their  offices. 

The  University  President  and  his  executive  staff  were  also 
interested  in  attendinp,  a  managers'   session,  but  wanted  their 
initial  orientation  limited  to  a  single  half-day  program. 
Therefore,  the  lab  component  was  reworked  to  limit  the  hands- 
on  session  to  spreadsheets,  the  application  most  used  by 
expcutives  and  thought  to  be  of  greatest  interest  to  them. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  «?ession,  the  President  and  several 
of  his  executive  staff  asked  to  return  for  the  word 
processing  and  data  ba.se  segments. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  issues  component 
since  the      cus  was  on  '^^veloping  broader  understandinp.s  and 
influencing  values*     Th.jrefore,  any  impact  will  be  long  term, 
and  difficult  to  identify.     The  hands-on  component  appears  to 
be  successful  in  overcoming  personal  hesitancy  about  gettinp 
started . 

Conclusions ; 

A  course  designed  and  offered  from  a  managerial  perspective 
will  attract  its  target  audience.  Based  upon  the  follow-up 
artivity  that  occurred  after  each  presentation,  the  workshop 
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succeeded  in  overcoming  manager's  hesitancy  in  approaching 
microcomputers.     Unit  managers  responded  to  the  class  with  a 
higher  level  of  follow-up  activity  than  that  demonstrated  by 
the  executive  participants,  but  even  here  the  reception  was 
positive  and  modest  follow-up  activity  ensued.     The  initial 
success  was  sufficient  to  encourage  us  to  repeat  the  workshop 
for  c  .her  managers. 

Development  of  the  course  and  its  related  workbook  took 
considerable  time  and  thought.     Overall,  the  project 
represents  a  significant  investment  of  time  to  leacli 
relatively  few  people.     However,  the  small  numbers  represent 
a  major  audience  -  the  University's  managers •     For  any 
institution  to  reap  maximum  benefit  from  microcomputers, 
they  shotild  be  understood  by  and  used  to  support  its 
managers.     This  project  represents  a  first  step  toward 
achieving  that  ambitious  goal. 
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PREPARATION  OF  A  UNIVERSITY  COMMUNITY 
PGR  A  NEW  TELBOONMUNICATIONS  SYSTEM 

Renee  Woodten  Frost 
The  University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


A  University  owned  and  operated  telecommunication  system  is 
being  installed  at  the  University  of  Michigan,    The  system 
includes  the  installation  of  a  completely  new  distribution 
system  (from  the  erecting  of  microwave  towers  to  new  voice/data 
outlets  in  every  University  facility)  and  new  equipment  and 
features  for  each  University  employee  and  occupant  of  University 
residence  halls.     All  members  of  the  University  community  will 
be  directly  impacted.    The  involvement  of  the  members  of  this 
community  in  the  development  of  such  a  system  is  critical  to  the 
ultimate  acceptance  and  use  of  the  system. 

Major  projects  like  this  are  becoming  manageable  from  the 
viewpoint  of  technology,  but  all  too  ofte:.  the  human  element  is 
ignored  or  veiwed  as  a  minor  factor  in  the  planning  and 
implementation  phases.    This  can  create  serious  obstacles  in  the 
progiress,  or  at  the  very  least,  failure  to  realize  the  full 
potential  of  the  new  system. 

The  University  has  taken  major  steps  to  address  this  area. 
Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  adequately  preparing  and  involving 
the  University  community  throughout  the  project.  Department 
coordinators  were  designated  to  aid  in  identifying 
communications  requirements  and  in  determining  solutions.  A 
variety  of  communication  channels  have  been  developed  to 
facilitate  information  exchange  concerning  the  impact  and 
progress  of  the  new  system.    University-oriented  newsletters, 
tutorials,  seminars  and  hands-on  training  video  programs  have 
been  developed  to  educate  the  University  community  in  the 
capabilities  an«i  use  of  the  new  system. 
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Increased  user  involvement  is  one  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the 
rapidly  changing  technology  for  information  resources  ^nd  hence,  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  facing  the  higher  education  computing  professionals  in 
the  next  decade.    The  advances  in  microelectronics  used  in  the  information 
technology  industry  have  made  it  economically  feasible  for  virtually  all 
end-users  to  become  involved  in  attaining  the  goal  of  utilizing  information 
resources  more  efficiently  and  effectively.    Strategic  planning  is  an 
integral  part  of  any  management  function,  but  becomes  more  critical  in  this 
environment  where  so  many  are  looking  to  the  information  technology 
professionals  for  leadership  in  coordinating  and  integrating  this  growth  and 
involvement. 

The  Telecommunication  System  project  at  the  University  of  Michigan  is 
one  initial  phase  of  the  overall  strategy  for  providing  integrated  voice  and 
data  networks  throughout  and  between  the  main  campus  in  Ann  Arbor  and  the 
two  branch  campuses  at  Flint  and  Dearborn.    The  purpose  of  the  project  is 
two-fold:     to  provide  a  university  owned  and  operated  telecommunication 
system  with  the  latest  tech'>  '  jgy  in  voice  and  data  switching  capabilities 
and  to  provide  the  foundation  for  an  integrated  data  network  through  the 
installation  of  a  completely  ne*.  distribution  system.    The  distribution 
system  is  a  combination  of  four  different  transmission  media:    copper  pair 
wire,  coaxial  cable,  microwave  links,  and  fiber  optic  links  to  provide 
present  day  efficiency  and  future  growth  and  flexibility.    New  dual  modular 
outlets  for  voice  and  data  connections  are  replacing  every  telephone  outlet 
in  virtually  every  University  facility  on  all  three  campuses.  Each 
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University  employee  and  each  occupant  of  University  residence  halls  is 
receiving  new  telephone  equipment  and  features  and  the  capability  for  high 
speed  data  transmission.    All  members  of  the  University  community  are  being 
directly  impacted.     The  involvement  of  the  members  of  this  community  in  the 
development  of  such  a  system  is  critical  to  the  ultimate  acceptance  and  use 
of  the  system. 

Witij  approximately  27,000  telephone  lines,  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
individually  operated  telecommunication  systems  in  the  country.  The 
telecommunication  host  and  remote  switches  being  used  are  among  the  most 
sophisticated  available  and  the  allowances  for  potential  growth  and 
flexibility  in  both  voice  and  data  transmission  and  connectivity  provide  an 
awesome  set  of  solutions  and  options  for  use  plus  the  potential  to  include 
everyone.    The  project  presents  an  opportunity  for  establishing  and  testing 
a  management  st>. ^tegy  for  user  involvement  thac  could  be  a  model  for 
subsequent  projects  involving  information  technology. 

Management  of  such  a  project  requires  not  only  the  traditional  technical 
expertise  but  also  conununication  skills  and  marketing/public  relations 
strengths.     Major  projects  like  this  are  becoming  manageable  from  the 
viewpoint  of  technology,  but  all  too  often  the  human  element  is  ignored  or 
viewed  as  a  minor  factor  in  the  designing  and  implementation  phases.  This 
is  particularly  important  in  the  bottom-up  "corporate  culture"  which  exists 
in  higher  education  and  with  a  us-jr  base  diverse  in  its  level  of  knowledge 
and  needs.    This  can  create  serious  obstacles  in  the  progress  of  the 
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project,  or  at  the  very  least,  failure  to  realize  the  full  potential  of  the 
new  system* 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  taken  major  steps  tc  address  this. 
Emphasis  has  been  placed  in  preparing  and  involving  the  Univrrsity  community 
with  extensive  information  exchange  and  education  throughout  the  project. 

Early  planning  included  the  establishment  of  a  telecommunication  task 
force  to  assist  an  outside  consultant  conduct  individual  needs  analyses  for 
the  three  campuses  and  the  Medical  Center  complex.    These  documents  were 
central  to  the  preparation  of  the  request  for  proposal  to  vendors.    The  task 
force  aided  in  the  review  of  proposals  received  and  participated  in  several 
site  visits  to  ven3ors  and  designated  organizations  \;ith  systems  in 
operation.    Subcommittees  for  the  voice,  data,  video,  and  security  and 
environmental  control  areas  were  also  formed  with  specialists  from  the 
various  campuses  participating.     Each  subject  was  reviewed  and  needs 
addressed  in  more  detail  at  this  level. 

Once  the  preferred  proposal  WdS  selected  and  recommended,  a  contract  was 
awarded  by  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  planninq  progressed  to  detail 
designing  of  t^e  system.    Deans,  Directors,  and  Department  Chairmen  were 
asked  to  designate  a  telecommunication  coordinator(s )  for  the  department  or 
group  of  departments  they  deemed  appropriate  to  aid  in  designing  and 
implementing  the  new  system.    These  coordinators  were  selected  based  on 
knowledge  of  the  department  functions  and  communication  needs  and  were 
expected  to  serve  in  this  liaison  position  for  approximately  a  two-year 
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period.    The  attention  and  support  of  these  coordinators  from  that  level  was 
essential  to  achieve  the  commitment  and  involvement  necessary. 

Ensuring  valuable  user  involvement  requires  preparing  these  individuals 
and  their  constituency  for  their  role  in  the  process,    A  slide  tape 
presentation  describing  the  project  -  its  purpose,  selection  process, 
capabilities  and  benefits  -  was  prepared  to  introduce  the  coordinators  and 
the  University  community  to  the  new  system.    The  presentation  was  given  at 
campus-wide  forums  and  in  special  sessions  for  the  coordinators,  and  then 
made  available  to  the  coordinators  for  presentations  to  the  staff  of  the 
units  they  represented.    The  slide  tape  format  was  chosen  to  maximize  the 
coverage  while  minimizing  the  use  of  telecommunication  staff  resources. 
Copies  of  the  presentation  could  be  loaned  independently  of  staff  to 
interested  groups  or  individuals  on  campus.    For  example,  the  Human  Resource 
Development  staff  continues  to  use  the  presentation  in  their  telephone 
communications  skills  class  to  aid  in  preparing  employees  for  the  transition 
to  the  new  system. 

This  introductory  slide  tape  presentation  also  continues  to  be  shown  at 
a  variety  of  locations  on  all  three  campuses.    These  seminars  are  open  to 
the  entire  University  community  in  a  continuing  effort  to  make  all 
individuals  aware  of  the  new  system  and  its  capabilities. 

Individually  designed  presentations  are  developed  for  and  given  to 

special  interest  groups  on  campus  as  needed.    Presentations  are  one  of  the 

most  effective  forms  of  disseminating  general  information  to  and  responding 

to  questions  from  a  variety  of  groups  and  individuals. 
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Just  as  the  University  is  a  community  of  multi-interest  individuals,  and 
information  technology  at  the  University  of  Michigan  exists  in  a 
multi-vendor  environment,  the  marketing  of  the  Leleconununication  system  must 
involve  a  multi-media  approach.    The  coordinators  needed  to  develop  a  sense 
of  trust  and  ongoing  rapport  with  the  individuals  on  the  telecommunication 
staff.    Therefore,  individual  instructors  presented  the  next  phase  of 
information  exchange:    a  seminar  on  telephone  equipment  and  features 
available  with  the  new  system.    Hardcopy  handouts  paralleling  transparencies 
used  in  the  presentation  and  supplementary  handouts  on  rate  projections  and 
comparisons  with  the  current  system  w^re  made  available  at  these  early 
sessions.    A  tutorial  on  completing  a  telephone  equipment  inventory, 
necessary  to  design  the  new  department-specific  system,  conipleted  the 
session.    By  identifying  all  current  equipment  and  its  location,  billing  and 
special  uses,  the  telecommunication  office  had  current,  complete  information 
and  the  coordinator  could  begin  to  see  the  organizational  needs  and 
interaction  that  would  be  critical  to  designing  and  implementing  the  most 
efficient  set  of  equipment  and  features  for  his  or  her  department. 

The  data  communication  capabilities,  while  an  integral  part  of  the  life 
of  many  of  the  telecommunication  staff,  was  a  new  concept  to  many  of  the 
department  coordinators  and  would  provide  an  expanded  set  of  options  to 
those  already  involved.    A  tutorial  on  data  comittunications  and  the 
corresponding  survey  of  data  equipment  was  the  next  milestone  in  preparing 
the  coordinatoiTs  and  exchanging  information.    Many  departments  elected  to 
designate  a  separate  coordinator  for  data  communications. 
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A  hotline  telephone  number  was  established  at  the  outset  to  provide  a 
readily  available  and  consistent  source  of  timely  answers  to  individual 
questions.    This  proved  to  be  particularly  valuable  immediately  following 
each  of  the  previously  described  educational  sessions.    The  more  information 
is  disseminated,  the  more  questions  arise* 

The  log  of  hotline  questions  proved  extremely  valuable  to  the 
telecommunication  staff  in  identifying  areas  of  lack  of  knowledge  and  areas 
of  concern  to  the  University  community.    Common  questions  became  the  basis 
for  newsletter  articles,  memoranda,  future  presentations,  and  even  for 
additional  need  analysis  and  subsequent  searches  for  additional  services  to 
address  these  needs. 

The  written  word  is  still  one  of  the  most  pervasive  and  enduring  media 
for  information  dissemination.    Arrangements  were  made  and  interviews  given 
for  timely  articles  to  appear  in  both  external  and  internal  publications. 
It  is  important  for  such  outside  groups  as  local  residents,  alumni,  and 
potential  hospital  patients  to  be  aware  of  the  change  and  its  benefits  as 
well  as  the  University  employees. 

Internally,  a  newsletter  called  Communication  Lines  was  established  at 
the  time  the  contract  was  awarded  and  is  published  cpproximately  every  six 
weeks  with  major  articles  describing  various  aspects  of  the  design  and 
implementation  stages.  System  Briefs  for  brief  announcements.  Coordinator 
Briefs  for  direct  communication  with  the  coordinators  and  frequently  a 
question  and  answer  section.    These  are  routinely  mailed  to  all  Deans, 
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Directors,  Department  Chairmen,  and  Telecommunication  Coordinators  and  are 
available  upon  request  to  any  University  employee. 

Major  articles  in  the  newsletter  have  included  telephone  feature 
descriptions,  data  connectivity  capabilities,  specifics  of  the  new 
University  Hospital  switch  to  the  new  system  and  the  data  network  at  the 
School  of  Business  Administration,  and  detailed  descriptions  of 
configuration  meetings  (where  departmental  equipment  and  features  are 
determined)  and  the  training  program.    Clip  out  sections  have  been  included 
for  such  information  as  dialing  instructions  and  new  department  telephone 
numbers  for  vhe  new  University  Hospital. 

To  address  particular  needs  of  the  University  faculty,  a  series  of 
eye-catching  one-page  memoranda  called  Communication  Flash  is  being 
developed.    These  memoranda  to  be  sent  to  all  faculty  will  describe  the 
benefits  and  capabilities  of  the  new  equipment  and  features  for  the 
telephone  and  data  connections.    Other  informational  handouts  prepared 
include  a  telecommunication  glossary,  dialing  instructions,  information  on 
patient  phones,  and  sarple  applications  for  telephone  features.  These 
informational  pieces  are  intended,  in  part,  to  assist  the  coordinators  in 
soliciting  specific  needs  of  the  various  personnel  within  the  department. 
Special  request  presentations  and  consulting  sessions  supplemented  the 
written  material  for  departments  with  particularly  complex  communication 
needs. 
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The  main  objective  in  training  the  coordinators  is  to  provide  them  with 
enough  knowledge  to  collect  the  necessary  information  about  the  department 
to  make  educated  decisions  regarding  their  telecommunication  needs •  The 
coordinator  is  sent  a  packet  of  information,  a  questionnaire,  and  a 
checklist  to  aid  in  final  preparation  for  a  configuration  meeting  with  the 
telecommunication  staff •    It  is  during  this  meeting  that  the  department 
determines  what  telephone  equipment  and  features  will  be  implemented  and  how 
data  connectivity  will  be  handled*    A  joint  understanding  of  office 
functions  and  needs  and  the  capabili ♦■ies  of  the  new  system  provide  the  best 
opportunity  for  each  office  or  unit  to  realize  the  full  potential  of  the  new 
system. 

Once  the  unit  configuration  has  been  determined,  attention  is  turned  to 
training  the  other  personnel  within  the  unit  to  ensure  the  intentions  of  the 
unit  are  carried  out.    An  extensive  hands-on  training  program  was  developed 
and  is  being  made  available  to  every  University  employee.    The  vendor 
contract  stipulated  that  two  training  facilities  be  constructed  on  the 
campus  with  30  stations  each,  to  be  equipped  with  the  main  types  of 
telephone  sets  to  be  installed.    A  great  deal  of  attention  went  in  to  the 
design  of  the  training  rooms  to  ensure  a  pleasant  atmosphere  conducive  to 
learning  and  flexible  enough  to  serve  for  current  and  future  equipment 
training  needs. 

A  multi-media  approach  was  also  adopted  for  the  training  provjram. 
University-oriented  training  materials  were  developed  to  stress  the 
uniqueness  of  the  system  and  to  explain  the  rationale  and  benefits  of  the 
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system  to  al      ?mbers  of  the  University  community.    Two  standard  hands-on 
training  classes  were  designed  -  one  for  sach  of  the  two  main  types  of 
celephone  sets  -  and  corresponding  user  guides  were  developed.    With  the 
volume  of  individuals  to  be  trained  in  a  limited  timeframe,  video  tape  with 
paused  practice  time  for  each  feature  was  chosen  as  the  main  training  tool. 
Thi3  ensured  the  t»-^  material  was  presented  in  a  timely,  consistent,  and 
controlled  manner.    Three  video  tapes  were  produced  with  the  help  of  one  of 
the  University  communications  offices.    All  filming  was  done  on  campus  to 
instill  pride  in  the  system  and  to  foster  identification  with  it. 

The  training  program  consists  of  a  main  instructor  to  explain  course 
objectives  and  content;  twu  additional  instructors  to  assist  with  hands-on 
feature  practice  and  to  answer  questions;  an  introductory  video  to  describe 
the  system  and  its  benefits  and  capabilities;  a  hands-on  training  video 
specific  to  the  type  of  equipment  being  taught;  transparencies  with 
corresponding  handout  at  each  station  which  give  directions  for  team 
practice  of  each  feature  during  pauses  in  the  video;  a  question  and  answer 
session;  and  time  to  complete  a  questionnaire.    Certificates  of  completion 
are  provided  at  the  end  of  each  class.    Add-on  training  module<^  for  special 
equipment  or  features  were  developed  and  are  used  with  the  standard  classes 
as  needed.    A  display  table  of  all  types  of  equipment  used  by  the  University 
is  provided  in  each  room. 

Knowing  that  not  all  employees  would  attend  a  training  class,  other  less 
formal  educational  opportunities  are  provided.  Open  sessions  are  designated 
weekly  at  the  training  rooms  and  employees  are  encouraged  to  come  and 
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experiment  with  the  new  equipment  and  to  ask  questions  of  the  trainers. 
Twenty  minute  felephone  briefings,  where  the  introductory  video  is  shown  and 
equipment  is  explained,  are  scheduled  in  various  auditoriums  on  campus.  An 
information  table  is  set  up  periodically  at  strategic  locations,  such  as  the 
hospital  cafeteria  during  lunch,  to  display  equipment  and  provide 
informational  handouts. 

On-the-job  training  aids  were  developed  for  use  at  one's  own  desk.  In 
addition  to  the  two  types  of  user's  guides.  Quick  Reference  Cards  are  being 
developed.    A  University-specific  faceplate  with  instructions  for  accessing 
frequently-used  features  was  designed  for  personal  line  telephones  and 
University-specific  feature  button  designations  are  used  on  the  electronic 
telephones. 

The  marketing  strategic  plan  called  for  every  University  employee  to 
have  thr  opportunity  to  learn  about  the  new  telecommunication  system  and  its 
potential  and  how  to  use  the  system  in  his  or  her  role  in  the  University.  A 
University-specific,  ongoing,  multi-media  approach  to  information  exchange 
and  education  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this  goal.     Information  technology 
staff  must  take  on  the  role  of  facilitating,  coordinating,  educating  and 
advising  the  entire  University  community  in  the  use  of  new  information 
technology  to  provide  the  most  efficient  and  effective  integrated  solution 
to  the  needs  of  the  University  as  a  whole. 
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Abstract 


The  Wayne  State  University  Computing  Services  Center  is  rapidly 
implementing  an  integrated  administrative  and  academic  computing 
network  which  serves  both  the  University  and  external  computing 
communities.  The  network  provides  access  to  all  central  mainilrame 
facilities  and  departmental  minicomputers  using  both  hard-wired 
and  dial-up  terminals.  Remote  dial-up  access  is  available  to  the 
entire  Detroit  metropolitan  area  through  a  nptwork  of 
Strategically  placed  multiplexor  facilities  and  statewide  through 
the  Merit  Computer  Network.  Access  is  also  provided  through 
public  packet-switching  networks  and  inter-campus  electronic  mail 
links. 

This  presentation  describes  the  evolution  of  the  network,  details 
its  present  configuration,  and  offers  plans  for  its  future 
growth.  Many  issues  related  to  the  management  of  the  network  are 
discussed,  including  University  commitment,  management  and  staff 
participation,  establishment  of  new  services,  user  Lraining  and 
consulting,  documentation,  equipment  acquisition,  and 
coordination  between  the  Computing  Services  Cenc<ir  and 
departments  providing  their  own  computing  facilities.  Two 
important  components  of  the  network  management  plan  —  a  Network 
Task  Force  and  a  Network  Control  Center,  will  be  described.  A 
subjective  evaluation  of  the  results  achieved  using  the^e  tools 
will  be  presented. 
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I.  Computing  at  Wayne  State 

This  paper  deals  with  managing  the  expansion  of  Wayne  State 
University's  computing  network.  It  begins  by  describing  the 
computing  environment  at  the  University,  the  recent  rapid  growth 
of  the  network,  and  the  management  issues  associated  with  this 
growth.  It  then  describes  two  management  tools  which  have  been 
used  successfully  to  address  these  issues:  a  Network  Task  Force 
and  a  Network  Control  Center.  It  continues  with  a  description  of 
the  results  observed  through  use  of  these  tools  • 

A.  Organization 

Computing  activities  at  Wayne  State  University  are  undergoing 
a  process  of  centralization.  A  new  position,  that  of  Vice 
President  of  Computer  and  Information  Technologyr  was  created 
in  Tiid-1985  to  support  this  process.  Wayne  State  is  one  of 
the  nation's  largest  urban  universities,  with  a  student 
population  of  29,000  and  annual  expenditures  of  $269  million. 
The  eleven  schools  and  colleges  include  a  college  of 
engineering,  a  law  school,  and  one  of  the  country's  largest 
medical  schools.  In  an  institution  of  this  sizj  and 
complexity,  computing  is  a  very  significant  activity. 

At  this  time,  the  Vice  President  has  four  functional  units 
reporting  to  him: 

•  Marketing  and  Development  is  responsible  for  developing 
external  computing  business.  External  revenue  totals  2.2 
million  dollars  annually. 

•  Academic  Programs  is  a  newly  formed  unit  responsible  for 
developing  institutional  incentive  programs  to  help 
integrate  computing  into  the  University  curriculum.  It  is 
presently  staffed  by  a  former  professor  of  education  at 
the  University. 

•  Telecommuni cat  ions  Services  is  responsible  for 
implementation  of  the  campus  data  and  voice  system. 

•  The  Computing  Services  Center  (CSC)  provides  the 
computing  utility.  It  is  responsible  for  mainframe 
services,  the  data  network,  microcomputer  services  and 
user  support. 


At  this  time,  responsibility  for  development  of  new 
administrative  systems  rests  under  the  Senior  Vice  President 
of  Business  and  Finance.  The  CSC  is  responsible  for  operation 
of  administrative  batch  and  online  systems,  as  well  as  for 
operation  of  the    computing    network    which    provides  online 
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access  to  the  applications. 

B.  Computing  Services  Center 

The  CSC  presently  employs  86  staff  members  and  has  an 
operating  budget  of  $7.4  million.  There  are  four  major 
departments  which  report  to  the  Director: 

•  Operating  Systems  and  Communications  is  staffed  by 
systems  programmers  and  is  responsible  for  hardware 
configuration,  operating  system  software,  and 
communication  software. 

•  System  Services  is  responsible  for  the  installation  and 
maintenance  of  application  programs  and  for  system 
security. 

•  User  Services  is  responsible  for  consulting, 
documentation,  microcomputer  support,  and  user  training. 

•  Computer  and  Network  Operations  is  responsible  for 
mainframe  operations,  the  MVS  production  environment,  and 
the  communication  network. 

Operating  Systems  and  Communications  and  System  Services  are 
collectively  referenced  as  "Technical  Support"  throughout 
this  paper. 

C.  Computing  buvironment 


The  present  computing  configuration  at  v/'ayr.e  State  is  shown 
in  ,  igure  1.  The  CSC  presently  operates  three  mainframe 
systems: 

•  an  Amdahl  470  v/8  with  16  megabytes  of  main  memory 
running  the  Michigan  Terminal  System  or  "MTS."  This 
machine  principally  serves  academic  and  external  users. 

•  A  new  IBM  3081  GX  with  32  megabytes  of  main  memory 
running  MVS/CICS  and  CMS.  This  machine  runs  the 
University's  administrative  production  svocems. 

•  An  IBM  4381  with  16  megabytes  r'  ...^in  memory  running  CMS 
and  PROFS,  IBM's  Professional  Office  System.  This  machine 
serves  a  mixture  of  academic  and  administrative  users. 

All  three  mainframes  run  under  IBM's  Virtual  Machine  (VM) 
operating  system  and  are  linked  using  IBM's  RSCS  and  PASSTHRU 
products. 

Both  bisynchronous  and  asynchronous  communication  networks 
are  supported.  Bisynchronous  access  is    provided    through  an 
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Figure  1 .  Wayne  State  University  Computing  Environment 


Amdahl  4705  front-end  processor.  We  have  recently  installed 
an  IBM  3725  front-end  processor  which  is  presently  being  used 
to  build  the  CSC's  SNA  network.  The  bisynchronous  network 
presently  supports  approximately  30  local  and  remote  IBM  3274 
terminal  controllers  located  on  campus.  These  controllers 
provide  network  attachments  for  over  700  IBM  3178  terminals 
and  personal  computers. 

Asynchronous  access  is  provided  through  hardware  and  software 
developed  by  he  Merit  Computer  Network,  which  is  a 
consortium  of  Michigan  public  universities  based  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Our  asynchronous  network  provides 
local  dial-up  numbers,  additional  dial-up  ports  throughout 
the  Metropolitan  Detroit  area,  private  RJE  stations,  campus 
links  to  DEC,  Prime  and  Harris  minicomputers,  and  connections 
with  Telenet,  Autonet  and  Tymnet. 

Local  electronic  mail  is  provided  by  Lhe  MTS  message  system 
and  PROFS.  Remote  mail  service  is  provided  by  MTS-net, 
Mailnet,  ARPAnet,  CSnet,  and  BITNET. 

The  Merit  Computer  Network  provides  access  to  mainframe 
facilities  at  the  five  major  Michigan  universities.  Wayne 
State  is  presently  the  only  member  of  the  Merit  consortium  to 
provide  access  to  all  mainframe  operating  systems  on  campus. 
An  X.25  link  between  the  Merit  processors  and  the  Amdahl  4705 
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allows  users  dialing  the  asynchronous  network  to  access  all 
three  Wayne  State  mainframes.  We  have  installed  protocol 
conversion  software  on  this  link  to  allow  users  with 
asynchronous  devices  to  use  our  full-screen  systems. 


II.  Growth  of  Computing 


Wayne  State's  computing  facilities  have  grown  dramatically  over 
the  past  two  years.  This  growth  has  resulted  in  increased 
mainframe  capacity,  network  coverage,  greater  geographic 
expansion,  and  the  integration  of  services. 

A.     CPU  Capacity 


The  CSC  has  installed  three  new  mainframe  systems  within  the 
last  three  years.  We  began  with  two  Amdahl  470  V/6  mainframes 
in  1982,  and  are  now  looking  to  the  installation  of  a  fourth 
processor  (or  its  performance  equivalent)  during  1986.  Figure 
2  shows  the  installation  schedule  of  our  mainframe  processors 
with  their  accompanying  main  memory  capacities. 

Linking  our  mainframes  was  a  major  step  toward  providing  an 
integrated  w.omputing  environment.  An  integrated  environment 
was  accomplished  in  two  stages:  first,  IBM's  VM  operating 
system  was  installed  on  all  machines.  As  part  of  this 
process,  Wayne  State  was  the  first  site  to  implement  the  MTS 
operating  system  under  VM.  Second,  IBM's  PASSTHRU  software 
product  was  installed  under  VM  on  each  machine.  PASSTHRU 
allows  users  connected  to  one  virtual  machine  to  establish  a 
link  to  another  machine  via  a  channel  interface.  This  makes 
it  possible  for  one  terminal  to  be  used  for  multiple 
applications.  For  example,  administrative  users  connected  to 
the  IBM  3081  processor  can  quickly  establish  a  link  to  our 
academic  machine,  and  vice  versa. 

Technical  Support  staff  are  now  working  to  migrate  our 
network  to  SNA.  SNA,  or  Systems  Network  Architecture,  is 
IBM's  single  architecture  for  Data  Communications  Systems. 

B.    Communications  Network 


The  growth  of  WSUnet  o^'er  the  past  two  years  has  been  as 
significant  as  the  growth  of  our  mainframe  capacity.  We  have 
igrated  from  a  dial-up  asynchronous  environment  to  an 
integrated  asynchronous  and  bisynchronous  network,  with  the 
total  number  of  ports  rising  from  270  to  890  during  this 
time.  Figure  2  shows  the  growth  of  WSUnet  in  terms  of 
available  ports. 

As  part  of  our    effort    to    provide    dial-up    access    to  all 
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mainframes,  we  consolidated  our  asynchronous  access  methods 
using  the  Merit  Computer  Network,  In  1983,  for  example,  seven 
different  campus  dial-up  numbers  were  used  to  access  the 
various  mainframe  systems  and  applications.  As  of  November 
1985,  only  one  on-campus  dial-up  number  is  used.  This  single 
number  provides  access  to  all  three  mainframe  systems  at  110, 
300,  and  1200  baud*  2400  baud  access  is  presently  being 
planned • 

Much  of  the  growth  of  WSUnet  has  been  associated  with  the 
expanding  bisynchronous  network,  which  principally  serves  the 
University's  administrative  users.  Our  network  services  have 
been  provided  to  coincide  with  new  online  systems  acquired 
from  Information  Associates.  The  demands  of  the 
administrative  user  community  differ  significantly  from  those 
faced  only  two  years  ago,  when  most  online  access  arose  from 
academic  users. 

While  WSUnet  has  grown  rapidly  and  the  size  and  composition 
of  our  user  community  have  changed  markedly,  CSC  staff  size 
has  been  reduced  from  131  in  1983  to  its  present  level  of  86. 
The  reduced  staffing  levels  and  increased  workload  have  been 
accomplished  in  spite  of  having  to  work  with  two  locals  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  the  union  which  represents  the 
University's  technical,  professional,  and  clerical  staff. 

C.    Access  to  WSUnet 


Wayne  State  is  not  a  residential  university.  Students  live 
throughout  the  Detroit  Metropolitan  area  and  commute  to 
campus.  Our  graduate  student  population  numbers  over  10,000. 
The  average  age  of  a  Wayne  State  student  is  27,  with  the 
majority  of  students  holding  full  time  jobs  and  raising 
families.  It  was  therefore  very  important  for  us  to  provide 
off-campus  access  to  our  mainframes. 

The  AT&T  divestiture  coincided  with  our  decision  to  provide 
wide-ranging  geographic  access  throughout  the  metropolitan 
Detroit  Local  Access  Transport  Area,  or  LATA.  Working  with 
the  University's  College  of  Lifelong  Learning,  the  CSC  has 
placed  four  terminal  multiplexors  at  extension  center 
locations  throughout  the  metropolitan  area.  A  fifth 
multiplexor  is  being  installed  now.  Like  our  on-campus 
facilities,  these  multiplexors  provide  110,  300  and  1200  baud 
access  to  all  mainframe  systems  and  applications.  They  have 
placed  the  University's  mainframes  within  local  calling  range 
of  approximately  4,000,000  people  throughout  the  metropolitan 
area.  The  locations  of  these  dial-up  facilities  are  shown  in 
Figure  4. 

In  addition  to  home  access,  a  number  of  our  graduate  students 
use  Wayne  State  mainframes  from  their  businesses  during  the 
day.  Students  from  other  universities,  such  as  the  University 
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from  pkioos  in  the  Detroit  Metro  Area 


Figure  4.  Dial -Up  Access  to  WSUnet 
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of  Michigan,  access  their  campus  mainframes  through  Wayne 
State  dial-up  ports.  Furthermore,  facilities  provided  by  the 
Merit  Network  allow  caller-paid  connections  to  Telenet  and 
other  public  networks.  Over  40  networks  are  now  available 
without  value-added  billing. 

D.    Merit  Computer  Network 


As  a  member  of  the  Merit  Computer  Network,  Wayne  State  can 
also  take  advantage  of  dial-up  facilities  installed 
throughout  Michigan  by  the  Merit  consortium.  The  areas 
serviced  by  Merit  are  generally  associated  with  the  campuses 
of  the  five  universities  presently  linked  by  the  network. 
Other  dial-up  facilities  have  been  placed  to  serve  remote 
extension  programs  and,  in  some  cases,  external  customers  of 
the  various  computing  centers. 

E.     Integrated  Services 


As  mentioned  earlier,  the  CSC  operates  a  communication 
network  which  provides  access  to  both  academic  and 
administrative  computing  systems.  We  also  provide  service  to 
a  large  number  of  external  customers  who  access  our  systems 
through  the  public  networks.  The  CSC  chose  to  integrate  its 
academic  and  administrative  computing  networks  for  a  number 
of  reasons: 

•  Hardware  and  software  costs  are  lowered  because  the  CSC 
supports  a  smaller  range  of  front-end  processors  and 
communicat ion  software. 

•  Operating  costs  are  lowered  because  system  and  network 
operators  manage  fewer  operating  systems  and  front-end 
processors . 

•  User  training  costs  are  cut  because  single  training 
programs  can  in  many  cases  address  both  administrative 
and  academic  users. 

•  University  departments  need  only  purchase  single 
workstations  to  access  both  the  administrative  and 
academic  systems.  The  stable  environment  also  prepares 
them  for  development  of  local  area  networks  and 
distributed  computing. 

•  Standardizing  operating  systems  and  access  methods  helps 
tpe  CSC  remain  current  with  operating  systems  and 
communication  software.  For  example,  despite  our  rapid 
growth,  we  are  presently  involved  in  several  major 
conversion  projects  which  include  installing  SNA, 
migrating  our  mainframe  systems  to  XA  architecture,  and 
installing  IBM  3480  cartridge  tape  drives. 

ERIC 


Our  integrated  network  makes  it  possible  to  initiate  new 
development  projects.  One  example  is  the  Detroit  Area 
Library  Network,  or  DALNET.  DALNET  represents  a  major 
commitment  by  the  University  to  provide  computing 
services  to  other  public  sector  institutions  in  the  area. 
This  will  be  done  by  linking  the  Wayne  State  Library  with 
the  28  branches  of  the  Detroit  Public  Library  (including 
two  remote  librarifis  which  will  use  radio  links  to  tue 
network),  14  hospitals,  at  least  two  other  universities 
—  a  total  of  55  library  systems. 

The  CSC  will  operate  Northwestern  University ' s  NOTIS 
circulation  system  on  an  IBM  4381.  Implementation  has 
begun  with  full  implementation  scheduled  for  the  fall  of 
1987.  Because  terminal  access  will  be  through  WSUnet,  all 
terminals  which  can  access  NOTIS  will  be  able  to  link  to 
the  oth»r  mainframe  computing  facilities  of  the 
University.  DALNET  represents  the  first  library  network 
in  the  country  shared  by  multiple  segments  of  the  public 
sector. 


III.  Management  Issues  and  Tools 


The  rapid  growth  of  WSUnet  over  the  past  two  years  created  a 
variety  of  new  management  issues  which  needed  to  be  addressed. 
The  issues  seemed  to  fall  into  two  areas:  planning  and  service, 

A.    Network  Planning 


Planning  management  and  service  management  require  different 
approaches.  Planning  is  a  very  dynamic  process  which  requires 
input  from  all  CSC  departments..  The  level  of  planning 
activity  varies  widely  over  time,  and  planning  decisions  need 
to  be  made  quickly  and  accurately.  For  these  reasons,  we 
decided  to  approach  the  planning  process  by  utilizing  a  task 
force  model. 

Task  forces  are  suited  for  managerial  situations  in  which  a 
wide  range  of  expertise  is  needed  to  solve  specific  problems. 
The  lack  of  bureaucracy  which  is  characteristic  of  a  task 
force  provides  an  environment  in  which  decisions  can  be  made 
quickly.  As  a  task  force  carries  with  it  no  departmental 
"turf",  there  is  little  contention  among  the  participants.  A 
task  force  differs  from  a  committee  in  its  formal  authority, 
short-term  existence,  and  (in  many  cases)  the  results  it 
achieves . 

Prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  task  force,  the  planning 
processes  did  not  involve  all  operating  departments  of  the 
CSC  and  did  not  take  into  account  the  wide  range  of  concerns 
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which  the  task  force  addresses.  There  were  several  factors 
which  indicated  the  need  for  a  Network  Task  Force: 

•  WSUnet  was  growing  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  We  recognized 
that  we  needed  to  control  the  growth  of  the  network  or 
the  increased  demands  of  users  for  network  connections 
would  control  the  CSC,  Furthermore,  the  growth  placed  the 
CSC  in  a  position  of  high  exposure  on  campus. 

•  The  University  had  made  a  commitment  to  office  automation 
on  campus  by  making  a  pool  of  matching  fund  monies 
available  for  acquiring  workstations.  While  this  was  a 
pos itive  move ,  the  program  could  not  be  administered 
effectively  without  a  corresponding  commitment  to  network 
planning  by  the  CSC. 

Several  departments  submitted  requests  for  matching  fund 
monies  but  were  not  originally  slated  to  receive  terminal 
controllers.  And,  of  course ,  several  departments 
originally  scheduled  to  receive  controllers  did  not  apply 
for  matching  funds  to  acquire  new  workstations.  In 
addition,  several  departments  changed  leadership  during 
the  planning  phase,  and  as  we  all  know,  some  leaders  are 
more  equal  than  others  and  can  affect  the  planning 
process  on  short  notice.  These  discrepancies  required 
that  controller  installation  schedules  be  checked 
frequently  and  rigorously. 

•  Several  CSC  departments  were  ma**  ing  commitments  to 
University  units  for  network  resources  and  personnel 
time.  Since  there  was  no  central  person  or  group  acting 
as  a  clearinghouse  for  commitments,  both  hardware  and 
personnel  resources  were  being  overcommi tted.  There  was 
constant  political  pressure  to  reallocate  resources  in  an 
effort  to  solve  these  problems,  but  it  was  not  possible 
to  cover  all  commitments  in  a  timely  fashion. 

•  Furthermore,  there  were  cases  in  which  more  than  one  CSC 
department  worked  with  the  same  unit  to  develop  office 
computing  plans.  Because  of  the  different  orientation  of 
the  various  CSC  departments,  these  plans  of^en  conflicted 
in  both  approach  and  configuration.  A&.de  from  the 
obvious  confusion,  the  political  price  associated  with 
these  incidents  was  very  high. 

•  A  final  impetus  for  creating  the  Task  Force  was  the  lack 
of  departmental  coordination.  Each  of  the  CSC  departments 
plays  a  role  in  the  future  of  WSUnet.  These  roles, 
however,  often  overlapped  or  were  not  clearly  defined.  As 
a  result ,  departments  occasionally  had  conf lie ting 
priorities.  Effort  was  duplicated  in  areas  such  as 
workstation  evaluation,  microcomputer  software  selection, 
user  documentation,  consulting,  and  training. 
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Network  Service 


While  the  conditions  surrounding  the  network  planning  process 
indicated  that  a  task  force  would  be  an  appropriate  solution, 
those  surrounding  the  provision  of  network  services  indicated 
another  approach.  Because  network  services  needed  to  be 
characterized  by  responsiveness  and  coordination,  a  more 
formal  management  approach  was  indicated.  However,  no 
existing  CSC  function  was  able  to  offer  the  service  needed  to 
support  the  network,  A  new  service  unit  called  the  Network 
Control  Center  was  created. 

The  need  for  a  Network  Control  Center  was  first  discussed  in 
the  summer  of  1984.  The  Network  Control  Center  emerged  as  a 
service  requirement  due  to  a  number  of  factors: 

•  The  CSC  was  supporting  complex  networks.  The  coupling  of 
a  non-standard  asynchronous  network  with  a  rapidly 
growing  bisynchronous  network  presented  a  challenge  in 
effective  management.  The  CSC  experiences  heavy  network 
traffic  from  the  Merit  Computer  Network  and  from  the 
commercial  data  networks.  In  one  recent  month,  users  from 
47  states  used  CSC  systems.  We  realized  that  we  could  not 
achieve  our  goal  of  inexpensive,  reliable  access  for  our 
users  without  providing  specialized  network  services. 

•  The  CSC  was  supporting  multiple  systems.  We  operate  an 
integrated  network  which  allows  a  user  to  access  all 
systems  using  the  same  terminal.  The  use  of  PASSTHRU 
created  a  truly  "virtual"  communications  environment 
which  made  problem  tracking  more  difficult.  The  use  of 
Simware's  SIM3278  product  for  protocol  conversion 
increased  the  number  and  variety  of  terminal  devices 
which  could  access  the  systems.  The  problems  encountered 
in  using  these  pack&ges  were  beyond  the  scope  of  past 
experience  and  required  special  attention. 

•  We  set  specific  goals  for  availability  and  reliability. 
These  goals  were  consistent  with  our  charge  of  providing 
the  computing  "utility"  to  the  campus.  We  view  ourselves 
in  much  the  same  way  as  an  electric  or  telephone  utility: 
users  expect  computing  services  24  hours  per  day,  7  days 
per  week,  and  expect  good  response  time  and  system 
stability.  In  our  environment,  network  stability  is  as 
important  as  operating  system  F+-.ability.  We  recognized 
that  our  staff  was  not  prepaied  to  respond  quickly  and 
effectively  to  network  problems.  We  also  recognized  that 
network  services  needed  to  be  provided  whenever  the 
mainframe  systems  were  a^'ailable,  not  just  during 
business  hours. 

•  A  direct  result  of  improved  system  availabJ lity  and 
reliability  is  increased  user  satisfaction.    But    it  was 
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also  important  to  provide  a  higher  level  of  user  support 
to  our  customers.  We  wanted  network  problems  be 
handled  in  an  efficient,  business-like  manner.  Prior  to 
the  creation  of  the  Network  Control  Center,  problems  were 
addressed  haphazardly •  Network  knowledge  was  scattered 
among  a  number  of  staff  members ,  and  there  was  little 
coordination  between  departments.  If  one  key  staff  member 
was  out  of  the  office  or  on  vacation,  problems  often 
"disappeared. " 

•  Our  final  goal  was  to  provide  users  with  a  central  point 
of  contact  for  network-related  problems.  This  addressed 
the  need  for  centralized  record-keeping  and  efficient 
problem  routing  inside  the  CSC.  Prior  to  the  creation  of 
the  Network  Control  Center,  users  were  frequently  passed 
from  one  person  to  another,  often  without  problem 
resolution.  Our  technical  staff  were  inundated  with 
inappropriate  calls.  In  one  instance,  a  terminal 
controller  was  powered  off  so  an  employee  could  plug  in  a 
fan.  Due  to  inadequate  procedures,  a  systems  programmer 
spent  time  resolving  that  particular  problem. 


IV.  Network  Task  Force 


The  Network  Task  Force  is  Wayne  State's  tool  for  managing  the 
network  planning  process.  The  task  force  represents  an  integrated 
approach  to  problem-solving  which  does  not  lie  within  the  domain 
of  any  single  CSC  department. 

A.     Task  Force  Composition 


Implementing  the  Network  Task  Force  was  jimple  and 
straightforward.  Every  CSC  department  was  already  involved 
with  WSUnet  so  it  was  logical  for  each  to  have  one  or  two 
representatives.  The  Task  Force  has  a  total  of  seven  members, 
including  the  CSC  Director  who  functions  as  group  leader.  His 
participation  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  success  of  the  Task  Force.  His  presence  gives  the  group 
the  authority  to  make  decisions  and  to  establish  policy.  A 
second  important  factor  has  been  representation  by  technical 
staff  and  management.  This  ensures  that  both  technical  and 
managerial  considerations  are  discussed  before  a  decision  is 
made. 

B.    Task  Force  Responsibilities 


Members  of  the  Task  Force  are  responsible  for  developing 
policies  and  procedures  related  to  networking  and 
workstations.    These    range  from  a  policy  for  the  acquisition 
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of  computing  equipment  to  a  procedure  for  attaching  devices 
to  WSUnet. 

Several  units,  such  as  the  CSC,  Purchasing,  and  Physical 
Plant,  provide  services  which  affect  the  network.  Policies 
and  procedures  define  these  services.  They  also  define 
responsibilities  for  departments  acquiring  and  attaching 
equipment  to  VJSUnet.  For  instance,  these  departments  are 
responsible  f^T  maintaining  the  terminal  devices  attached  to 
the  network .  The  CSC  is  responsible  for  installing  and 
maintaining  everything  up  to  and  including  the  cables 
attached  to  the  device. 

As  part  of  developing  policies  and  procedures,  the  Task  Force 
members  evaluate  ^nd  select  the  hardware  and  software  which 
can  be  purchased  w  nout  special  justification.  Our  goal  is 
to  have  multi-function  workstations  which  can  be  used  with 
all  systems.  We  have  made  the  assumption  that  a  microcomputer 
or  word  processor  purchased  now  will  eventually  be  connected 
to  the  network.  We  want  to  be  sure  that  it  is  compatible  and 
that  it  will  allow  users  to  be  productive.  We  believe  that  if 
we  don't  place  restrictions  on  what  can  be  purchased,  we  will 
pay  a  price  for  years. 

The  Task  Force  is  responsible  for  identifying  the  network 
training  needed  by  staff  and  users.  The  appropriate  CSC 
departments  actually  design  and  implement  the  training 
programs.  Several  of  the  Task  Force  members  also  meet  with 
unit  representatives  to  help  them  define  their  computing 
needs  and  plan  accordingly. 

The  Task  Force  coordinates  network  installation.  This  begins 
with  setting  priorities  for  controller  locations  and 
determining  a  schedule.  One  member  monitors  the  status  of  the 
controllers,  leased  lines,  modems,  cabling  and  electrical 
work.  This  person  coordinates  the  efforts  of  the  vendors,  the 
telephone  companies  and  the  electricians  in  order  to  meet 
completion  dates* 

Finally,  the  Task  Force  plans  and  controls  the  network's 
expansion .  They  est  imate  how  many  controllers  will  be 
installed  in  the  next  few  years  and  determine  where  they 
should  be  located.  They  help  prepare  budgets;  and,  with 
network  expansion  in  mind,  they  plan  the  modifications  and 
additions  to  the  CSC's  communications  hardware  and  software. 

C.    Problems  Encountered 


The  Network  Task  Force  has  encountered  a  few  problems  in 
implementing  its  plans.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  major 
problem  is  political  in  nature.  There  are  political 
implications  associated  with  determining  the  order  in  which 
departments  receive  controllers.  As  on  other  campuses,  Wayne 
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State  has  some  departments  which  are  more  influential  than 
others.  This  influence  has  to  be  taken  into  account. 

University  priorities  have  to  be  considered  and  when  they 
change,  the  installation  schedule  has  to  be  modified 
accordingly.  This  has  a  ripple  affect  which  can  impact  the 
entire  installat ion  process .  Ar.^ther  problem  resulted  f rom 
confusion  related  to  University  procedures.  In  many  cases,  it 
was  not  known  what  the  procedure  was  or  whether  one  existed. 
As  described  earlier,  the  Task  Force  wrote  procedures  which 
clarified  numerous  situations. 

Frustration  is  frequently  experienced  in  working  with  non-CSC 
departments  and  companies  which  are  involved  in  network 
installation.  For  instance,  we  cannot  control  the  length  of 
time  taken  by  the  telephone  companies  to  install  a  leased 
line.  Since  the  divestiture,  more  than  two  months  can  elapse 
before  one  is  installed. 

The  University's  Physical  Plant  is  another  source  of 
frustration«  This  unit  stri  gs  the  coax  cable.  When  the 
Budget  Office  needed  to  have  a  local  area  network  wired, 
Physical  Plant  provided  an  estimate  of  $8,000  to  do  the  work. 
Electronics  technicians  from  the  library  5id  the  actual  work 
for  $400. 

We  also  contend  with  vendors  who  convince  people  that  they 
need  hardware  wnich  is  not  on  the  CSC's  approved  equipment 
list.  One  smart  vendor  decided  to  start  at  the  top.  Wayne 
State  now  has  a  word  processing  system  in  the  President's 
Office  which  is  not  on  the  approved  list.  This  system  became 
a  headache  for  the  CSC  once  it  was  connected  to  the  network. 

D.    Results  Achieved 


In  spite  of  these  problems,  the  Network  Task  Force  has  been  a 
very  successful  tool  for  network  planning  at  Wayne  State. 
Network  goals  and  tasks  are  more  clearly  defined  and  are 
known  to  more  people.  Hardware  and  personnel  resources  are 
being  utilized  more  effectively  and  staff  feel  less 
frustration  because  they  are  pulled  in  fewer  directions. 

Cooperation  between  the  CSC  and  other  University  departments 
has  improved  as  a  result  of  working  out  inter-departmental 
policies  and  procedures;  and,  having  procedures  in  place  has 
helped  the  CSC  to  operate  more  professionally.  Staff  know 
their  network  responsibilities  and  can  respond  to  user 
inquiries  with  more  inform? t ion  as  well  as  greater 
conf  idence . 

Users  are  gaining  more  know] edge  about  networking  and 
workstations  and  are  becoming  more  comfortable  with  computer 
technology  in  their  environment.  As  a  result,  they  are  using 
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more  of  our  computing  resources. 

There  are  also  political  advantages  which  have  resulted  from 
better  planning.  Having  a  comprehensive  network  plan  has 
allowed  us  to  modify  central  administration's  perceptions  of 
the  network.  This  has  resulted  in  additional  monies  for 
network  expansion. 


V.  Network  Control  Center 


Wayne  State's  second  network  management  tool,  the  Network  Control 
Center,  addresses  network  services.  The  Network  Control  Center 
has  two  components:  a  Network  Control  Desk  and  Network 
Operations.  These  components  have  different  responsibilities  and 
are  staffed  by  people  with  different  qualifications. 

A.    Network  Control  Desk  Responsibilities 


The  Network  Control  Desk  provides  the  "front-line"  contact 
for  users  experiencing  network  problems.  Control  Desk  staff 
receive  calls  and  identify  problems.  Whenev.jr  possible,  they 
reproduce  them  using  the  tools  at  their  disposal.  If  a 
problem  is  diagnosed  as  network-related,  they  invoke 
first-level  problem  determination  procedures.  Staff  are  also 
responsible  for  logging  incoming  calls,  maintaining  system 
status  messages,  monitoring  the  status  of  all  network  lines, 
and  interfacing  with  the  CSC'r  problem  management 
coordinator . 

Another  important  function  is  working  with  WSUnet  "site 
administrators."  Each  terminal  controller  located  in  a  campus 
department  has  a  staff  member  from  that  department  who  acts 
as  the  site  administrator.  The  CSC  assists  in  selecting  this 
person.  The  site  administrator  is  trained  to  work  with 
Network  Control  to  help  diagnose  terminal  or  controller 
problems  and  reload  the  controller  if  necessary.  They  also 
serve  as  focal  points  for  information  disseminated  by  Network 
Control,  and  help  train  other  staff  who  use  the  controllers. 

B.    Network  Operations  Responsibilities 


Network  Operations  staff  are  responsible  for  operating  the 
hardware  and  software  components  of  WSUnet.  This  includes 
operating  the  front-end  processors,  terminal  controllers,  and 
the  asynchronous  and  bisynchr :>nous  communication  software. 
They  perform  second-level  problem  determination  for  problems 
which  the  Network  Control  Desk  cannot  solve. 

Other  responsibilities  include  configuring  the  network  and 
working    with  system  operators  and  Technical  Support  staff  to 
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resolve  problems  with  hardware  or  system  software.  Problems 
which  Network  Operations  cannot  solve  are  forwarded  to  the 
Technical  Support  staff  for  third-level  problem 
determination • 

C.    Organizing  £or  Network  Control 


The  first  planning  issue  addressed  was  the  Network  Control 
Center's  placement  within  the  CSC's  organization.  Two 
departments  were  considered:  User  Services  and  Operations,  We 
decided  to  place  the  Network  Control  Center  in  Operations, 
This  department ' s  name  was  changed  from  Operations  and 
Control  to  Computer  and  Network  Operations  to  reflect  the 
addition  of  the  Network  Control  Center, 

It  took  CSC  management  approximately  4  months  to  decide  that, 
for  Wayne  State,  the  Network  Control  Center  would  be  most 
effective  in  Operations,  This  decision  was  contrary  to  the 
model  many  organizations  are  following, 

1.    IBM  Model 


The  model  proposed  by  IBM  is,  perhaps,  the  most  common 
one.  In  this  model,  users  do  not  contact  network 
operators,  system  operators  or  Technical  Support,  They 
have  one  point  of  contact  which  is  the  "help  desk,"  We 
did  not  believe  that  this  would  be  the  most  effective 
model  for  our  organization.  If  we  had  chosen  it,  we  would 
have  incorporated  the  Network  Control  Center  into  the 
existing  User  Services  consulting  function.  We  felt 
strongly,  however,  that  the  Network  Control  Center  should 
have  close  ties  with  operations.  By  placing  the  Network 
Control  Center  in  the  computer  room,  we  could  staff  it  24 
hours  per  day,  seven  days  per  week  by  cress-training 
system  operators.  We  concluded  that  having  close  ties  to 
operations  was  more  important  to  us  than  having  one  point 
of  contact. 

2.    WSU  Model 


The  CSC,  therefore,  has  two  points  of  user  contact,  the 
Network  Control  Center  in  the  Computer  and  Network 
Operations  Department  and  the  Consulting  Desk  in  the  User 
Services  Department.  The  Network  Control  Center  is 
charged  with  resolving  problems  in  accessing  WSUnet.  The 
Consulting  Desk  is  charged  with  solving  problems  in  using 
the  operating  systems  and  applications.  In  other  words. 
Network  Control  helps  users  get  to  the  systems; 
Consulting  helps  them  once  they  get  there.  In  our  model, 
users  do  not  contact  the  system  operators  or  technical 
support  staff.  There  is,  of  course,     no    right    or  wrong 
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IBM  Network  Control  Model 


WSU  Network  Control  Model 


Figure  6.  WSU  Network  Control  Model 
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location  for  a  Network  Control  Center.  Each  organization 
should  place  the  Network  Control  Center  where  it  can  be 
most  effective  in  managing  the  network  and  most 
responsive  to  the  users. 

Planning  for  Network  Control 


Computer  and  Network  Operations  management  formed  a  task 
force  charged  with  establishing  the  Network  Control  Center. 
The  task  force  included  representatives  from  all  CSC 
departments  and  vendor  consultants.  These  people  determined 
the  duties  which  the  Network  Control  Center  staff  would 
perform  and  selected  and  ordered  the  appropriate  tools.  They 
also  participated  in  training  the  staff  and  planned  the 
integration  of  the  Center  into  the  CSC. 

Computer  and  Network  Operations  management  selected  the 
Network  Control  Center  staff  from  within  the  department.  No 
additional  staff  were  hired.  A  data  entry  operator  and  a 
secretary  were  chosen  to  be  Network  Control  Desk  operators. 
Both  people  have  good  conununication  skills.  A  senior  computer 
operator  was  selected  to  head  the  Network  Control  Center  as 
network  operator. 

Training  for  Network  Control 

The  Network  Control  Center  has  been  successful  as  a  network 
service  tool  because  we  invested  time  in  management,  staff 
and  user  training. 

1.    Management  Training 


Management  training  was  very  important  and  was 
accomplished  by  attending  network  courses. 
Representatives  from  all  CSC  departments  attended  problem 
and  change  management  courses  and  made  several  site 
vi  sits. 

2.    Network  Control  Staff  Training 


Training  was  critical  for  the  Network  Control  Center 
staff.  Technical  Support  staff  and  vendor  consultants 
gave  in-house  presentations.  On-the-job  training  was  the 
best  technique  with  the  Technical  Support  Department 
providing  considerable  assistance  in  the  early  stages. 

We  had  weekly  meetings  between  Network  Control  and 
Technical  Support  staff  in  which  the  problem  sheets  from 
the  previous  week  were  discussed.  Solutions  were  examined 
as  well  as  alternate  actions.  We  also  ordered  self-study 
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courses  which  included  PHOENIX  computer  based  training. 
3.    Consulting  Staff  Training 


Training  for  the  User  Services  consulting  staff  focused 
on  understanding  the  role  of  the  Network  Control  Center 
and  on  developing  working  relationships  with  Network 
Control  Center  staff.  In  joint  staff  meetings,  we 
stressed  having  a  consultant  or  Network  Control  Desk 
operator  "own"  a  problem,  with  two  numbers  which  users 
can  call  for  help,  we  don't  want  a  user  passed  back  ©nd 
forth  because  everyone  believes  the  problem  belongs  to 
someone  else.  We  used  role-playing  to  reinforce  good 
practice  in  working  with  users.  The  self-study  courses 
have  also  been  available  for  the  consulting  staff. 

4.    User  Training 


User  training  is  on-going.  We  use  newsletter  articles  to 
help  them  understand  the  roles  of  the  Network  Control 
Center  and  Consulting.  We  also  provide  orientation 
sessions  for  site  administrators  on  a  regular  basis. 
These  sessions  will  give  them  a  chance  to  meet  the 
Network  Control  Center  staff,  tour  the  facility  and 
become  familiar  with  the  tools  and  procedures  used  by 
Network  Control.  In  addition,  we  offer  a  seminar  on 
attaching  microcomputers  to  WSUnet  and  are  planning  a 
seminar  on  networking  fundamentals. 

Problems  Encountered 


The  problems  which  the  Network  Control  Center  has  encountered 
have  stemmed  from  two  primary  sources:  a  non-standard 
environment  and  rapid  growth.  The  non-standard,  or  non-SNA, 
environment  has  made  it  more  difficult  to  acquire  hardware 
and  software  for  network  control .  I t  has  also  made  it 
difficult  to  find  formal  training  for  the  Network  Control 
Center  staff,  SNA  courses  are  available  for  management  and 
network  operators;  but,  we  have  not  found  courses  designed 
specifically  for  network  control  desk  operators. 

Rapid  growth  can  cause  problems  in  any  environment  and  ours 
is  no  exception,  Again^  one  of  the  areas  affected  is 
training.  As  the  network  grows  and  more  people  are  exposed  to 
computing,  user  training  becomes  a  larger  task;  and,  as  the 
computer  room  environment  changes  and  conversion  projects  are 
completed,  staff  training  becomes  more  time-consuming. 
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G.    Results  Achieved 


These  problems  have  only  kept  us  from  realizing  the  Network 
Control  Center's  full  potential  as  quickly  as  we  would  ]ike. 
They  have  not  kept  us  from  achieving  very  positive  results. 

1.    Improved  Services 


Better  network  management  provides  immediate  access  to 
current  network  information.  This  allows  us  to  respond  to 
problems  more  quickly.  Fewer  problems  are  lost  on 
someone's  desk  since  we  have  improved  our  problem 
management.  It  is  much  easier,  now,  to  track  a  problem. 
By  examining  problem  sheets  w/itten  before  and  after  the 
Network  Control  Center  was  established,  we  can  see  that 
problems  are  being  resolved  much  faster,  often  in  minutes 
instead  of  hours.  Faster  problem  resolution  results  in 
greater  network  availability. 

Planning  and  implementing  the  Network  Control  Center  have 
increased  communication  between  CSC  departments  and 
between  the  CSC  and  network  users.  And  new  policies  and 
procedures  have  helped  us  to  operate  in  a  more 
business-like  manner. 

2.    Increased  User  Satisfaction 


We  were  made  aware  of  increased  user  satisfaction 
immediately  since  they  were  more  vocal,  for  a  change,  in 
their  praise  rather  than  their  criticism.  They  appreciate 
having  one  point  of  contact  for  network  problems  as  well 
as  knowing  the  telephone  will  be  answered  at  all  times. 
Their  frustration  is  reduced  because  someone  assumes 
ownership  of  their  problems  and  because  downtime  is 
decreased.  This  increases  their  productivity. 

3.    Increased  Staff  Satisf^tion 


We  began  to  see  increased  staff  satisfaction  within  two 
months.  Technical  Support  and  User  Services  staff  receive 
fewer  network  calls  since  these  are  now  focused  on  the 
Network  Control  Center. 

Computer  and  Network  Operations  staff  have  been 
cross-trained  to  establish  the  Network  Control  Center 
without  additional  personnel.  Although  this  has  increased 
the  work  load,  they  are  pleased  with  the  additional 
knowledge  and  skills.  The  Network  Control  Center  has  also 
introduced  new  positions.  As  a  result,  we  have  begun  to 
develop  career  paths  for  operations  personnel. 
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Conclusion 


This  paper  has  described  Wayne  State's  computing  environment, 
WSUnet's  rapid  growth  and  the  network  management  issues 
addressed.  It  has  also  presented  the  Network  Task  Force  as  a 
network  planning  tool  and  the  Network  Control  Center  as  a  network 
service  tool. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  these  tools  can  be  implemented 
and  can  be  effective  without  large  capital  expenditure  and 
without  additional  human  resources.  We  believe  these  management 
tools  have  positioned  us  to  respond  effectively  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  Wayne  State' s  large  urban  network .  We  anticipate 
orderly  growth  in  the  future  as  a  result. 
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Improving  User  Support  by  Establishing  a  Customer  Service  Center 

OR 

Have  a  Problem?    Call  the  Help  Desk! 


Judith  Hagen  DiMarco 
Marist  College 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


A  simple  strategy  for  improving  user  satisfaction  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Customer  Service  Center,  or  Help  Desk, 
within  the  data  processing  department.  A  Help  Desk  provides 
users  with  a  single  service  facility  for  two  way  communications 
about  problems,  complaints,  questions,  service  status,  downtime, 
user  education,  documentation,  and  other  information.  The  Help 
Desk  can  service  all  center  users,  whether  administrative, 
academic  or  other,  and  provides  data  processing  with  a  central 
repository  of  information  regarding  all  aspects  of  DP  Services. 

This  paper  describes  the  concept  of  the  Help  Desk, 
including  purpose  and  functions.  It  discusses  the  experience  of 
one  institution  in  establishing  the  facility,  including  staffing, 
organization,  and  benefits.  It  also  gives  readers  "helps  for 
Establishing  a  Help  Desk". 
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Improving  User  Support  by  Establishing  a  Customer  Service  Center 


Probably  the  most  important  management  fundamental  that  is 
being  ignored  today  is  staying  close  to  the  customer  to 
satisfy  his  needs  and  anticipate  his  wants.  In  too  many 
companies,  the  customer  has  become  a  bloody  nuisance 
whose  unpredictable  behavior  damages  carefully  made 
strategic  plans,  whose  activities  mess  up  computer 
operations,  and  who  stubbornly  insists  that  purchased 
products  should  work. 
--Lew  Young,  Editor  in  Chief,  Business  Week 

It  sounos  painfully  familiar.  Managing  user  relations  (or  user 
satisfaction)  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  challenges  faced  not  only  by 
information  managers  in  our  business,  but  the  world  over.  High  demand  and 
expectations  of  users,  a  shortage  of  resources,  the  rapid  pace  of  technology 
growth,  long  lead  times  r  3ded  for  equipment  planning  and  systems 
development,  constantly  changing  requirements  of  users  and  state  and  federal 
agencies,  technological  obsolescence,  communication  problems,  not  to  mention 
interpersonal  problems,  contribute  to  the  challenge.  Users  are  more 
knowledgeable  of  and  more  involved  in  computer  operations  than  they  were  10 
years  ago.  Alternative  sources  of  information  services  including  micros, 
outside  time  sharing  vendors,  systems  development  and  programming 
consultants,  and  easy  to  use  off-the-shelf  software  offer  new  solutions  to 
user  needs--and  competition  to  the  traditional  DP  function.  Effective  user 
relations  is  essential  if  our  business  is  to  continue. 

But  how  can  we  improve  (or  even  begin  to  concentrate  on)  user 
relations?  One  simple  strategy  which  addresses  this  issue  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Customer  Service  Center,  or  Help  Desk,  within  the  data 
processing  department.  This  paper  will  describe  the  concept  of  the  Help 
Desk,  including  purpose,  functions,  and  benefits  to  both  users  and  the  DP 
department. 

Purpose  of  a  Help  Desk 

A  Help  Desk  provides  users  with  a  single  service  facility  for  two  way 
communications  about  problems,  complaints,  questions,  service  status, 
downtime,  user  education,  documentation,  and  other  information.  The  Help 
Desk  can  service  all  DP  users,  whether  administrative,  academic  or  external, 
and  provides  data  processing  management  with  a  central  source  of  information 
regarding  use  of  and  user  reaction  to  all  aspects  of  DP  services. 

Functions  of  a  Help  Desk 

A  Help  Desk  can  serve  a  variety  of  functions  depending  on  the  needs 
and  organization  of  the  data  processing  department  and  the  users.  A 
description  of  the  basic  functions  of  a  Help  Desk  follows. 

First  Line  Problem  Determination.  A  Help  Desk  provides  a  central  contact 
point  for  users  of  DP  services.  The  Help  Desk  staff  can  receive  problems 
and  questions,  and  can  provide  solutions/answers  without  interrupting 
programmers  or  other  technical  staff.  If  a  question/problem  is  bevond  the 
scope  of  Help  Desk  expertise,  the  Help  Desk  staff  member  can  work  with  the 
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user  to  fully  understand  the  problem,  can  identify  the  area  or  individual  on 
the  DP  staff  who  would  be  most  appropriate  to  deal  with  the  issue,  and  can 
pass  on  the  problem  in  a  timely  fashion. 

Information  Resource.  The  Help  Desk  provides  a  centralized  -nformation 
repository  for  all  documentation,  periodicals,  manuals,  schedules,  etc.  This 
resource  can  be  accessed  by  users  and  data  processing  staff.  A  centralized 
information  facility,  if  managed  well,  can  eliminate  duplicate  information  and 
reduce  costs  (i.e.;  multiple  DP  staff  receiving  the  same  periodical;  rewriting 
documentation  that  exists  but  can't  be  found).  The  information  function  can, 
in  fact,  go  beyond  paper  information.  The  Help  Desk  may  have  access  to 
various  on-line  networks  and/or  bulletin  boards,  and  may  be  able  to  network 
people  at  the  same  institution  with  the  same  interests  together. 

Handling  Complaints.  Effective  handling  of  complaints  can  increase  user 
satisfaction  substantially.  The  most  important  step  in  handling  complaints  is 
listening  all  the  way  to  the  end  without  interrupting.  Help  Desk  staff 
must  be  good  listeners,  and  must  be  able  to  separate  the  content  of  a 
complaint  from  the  feelings  a  user  is  expressing.  As  a  "user  advocate",  a 
Help  Desk  staff  member  can  be  the  user's  partner.  By  dealing  with  specific 
content,  and  helping  the  user  to  clarify  his  or  her  request,  constructive 
action  can  be  taken.  If  there  is  no  request;  the  user  is  simply  expressing 
anger  and/or  frustration,  the  Help  Desk  staff  can  provide  a  place  to 
"ventilate"  and  can  log  the  incident(s)  which  provoked  this  reaction. 

Logging  calls  and  Producing  Reports.  All  calls  received  at  the  Help  Desk 
must  be  logged.  The  minimum  amount  of  information  recorded  should  include 
date,  time,  initials  of  the  Help  Desk  staff  member  who  took  the  call, 
identification  of  the  caller  (area  or  office,  name  of  caller  and/or  account 
code),  caller's  phone  numbei  (for  follow  up),  brief  descriotion  of  the 
problem.  Other  useful  information  may  include  status  of  the  problem  (open  or 
closed),  type  of  problem  (request  for  documentation,  programming  problem, 
communications  problem,  etc),  initials  of  the  resolver,  brief  description  of  the 
resolution,  date  of  resolution,  time  used  solving  the  problem.  Management 
reports  can  be  generated  periodically  from  this  data.  It  is  useful  to  identify 
the  specific  reports  that  will  be  useful  to  managers  prior  to  designing  the 
form  or  data  base  that  will  be  used  lo  log  calls. 

Follow  up.  This  is  a  simple  yet  extremely  effective  method  of  improving  user 
relations.  DP  staff  often  gets  caught  up  in  solving  problems,  and  never  gets 
back  to  the  user  to  inform  him/her  of  changes,  solutions,  or  simply  to  see  if 
the  problem  has  been  solved  from  the  users  point  of  view.  The  Help  Desk 
can  provide  this  often  missing  link. 


A  Case  in  Point  -  Establishing  a  Help  Desk  at  Marist  College 

Marist  College  is  an  independent  co-education al  liberal  arts  college 
located  on  the  Hudson  River  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  midway  between  New 
York  City  and  Albany.  The  institution  was  founded  by  the  Marist  Brothers 
and  chartered  as  a  four  year  College  in  1946.  In  1969,  ownership  of  the 
College  was  transferred  to  the  Marist  College  Educational  Corporation  with  an 
independent  Board  of  Trustees. 

Marist  is  tuition  intensive  with  a  large  proportion  of  revenue  provided 
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by  sponsored  programs.  The  TOO  acre  campus  accommodates  3450  full-time 
equivalent  (FTE)  undergraduate  students  and  425  FTE  graduate  students. 

The  Marist  Computer  Center  organizationally  falls  within  the  aegis  of 
the  Vice  President  for  Administration  and  Finance.  The  Center  provides  all 
computer  support  for  both  administrative  and  academic  users  at  the  College. 
Current  computer  center  staff  consists  of  15  FTE  professionals  and  50 
students.  Administrative  users  utilize  in-house  developed  systems  written  in 
APL  and  operating  in  the  MUSIC  environment  under  VM  on  a  4341-L1. 
Academic  users  utilize  various  facilities  in  the  MUSIC  as  well  as  CMS 
environments  under  VM  on  a  4341-P12.  A  software  package  called  SSI  (Single 
System  Image)  produced  by  Adesse  Corporation  provides  communication 
between  the  two  CPUs  and  makes  the  hardware  environment  transparent  to 
the  user.  Approximately  TOO  IBM  Personal  Computers  are  distributed  in 
administrative  and  academic  areas  around  the  campus. 

Why  a  Help  Desk  was  Established 

In  1984,  the  College  received  a  $4.5  million  equipment  gift  from  the  IBM 
Corporation  to  support  academic  computing.  The  1984  gift  tripled  the 
hardware  and  software  resources  managed  by  the  computer  center.  Prior  to 
receipt  of  the  gift,  the  service  environment  was  one  where  the  user  who 
screamed  the  loudest  (or  knew  the  most  staff  to  call)  got  service.  There  was 
no  centralized  clearing  house  for  calls  or  problems;  in  fact,  the  staff  on 
occasion  would  literally  run  into  each  other  while  trying  to  solve  the  same 
problem  for  the  same  user.  It  was  recognized  that  with  the  addition  of  new 
equipment  and  facilities,  hence  new  users,  the  center  could  no  longer  operate 
in  this  fashion  if  it  was  to  be  effective  in  serving  users. 

General  Description  of  the  Facility  and  Function 

A  User  Support  Specialist  (USS)  was  hired  to  establish  a  Help  Desk. 
The  USS  reports  directly  to  the  Director  of  User  Services.  The  Help  Desk  is 
located  at  the  front  of  the  User  Services  office  area  and  is  a  desk  with  a 
phone  and  an  IBM  3290  (4  available  screens)  terminal.  The  desk  is  open 
between  8:30AM  and  5:00PM  and  accepts  calls  from  all  users;  administrators, 
staff,  faculty  and  students  (although  students  are  primarily  supported  by 
student  aides  in  the  labs).  Calls  are  logged  on  either  paper  forms  or 
through  full  screen  entry  into  an  SQL  (Structured  Query  Language)  database 
using  DBEdit.  The  paper  form  (or  printed  panel)  is  passed  on  to  the 
resolver  who  retu rns  it  to  the  Help  Desk  when  the  problem  has  been 
resolved.  Information  from  the  paper  logs  is  entered  into  the  database,  and 
reports  are  generated  on  a  monthly  basis  using  QMF  (Query  Management 
Facility) . 

During  the  course  of  it's  development,  the  Marist  Computer  Center  Help 
Desk  has  been  responsible  for  answering  user  calls,  solving  problems 
(whether  at  the  Help  Desk  or  through  another  DP  f^.ff  person),  handling 
complaints,  providing  information  and/or  documentation  to  users,  organizing 
and  maintaining  a  library  of  manuals,  documentation  and  periodicals,  writing 
documentation,  conducting  one-on-one  training  sessions  with  users, 
distributing  the  Newsletter,  calling  users  regarding  unscheduled  downtime, 
scheduling  special  facilities,  managing  academic  accounts,  and  coordinating 
proble*n  tracking  and  change  management  throughout  the  center.  The  job  of 
the  User  Support  Specialist  is  a  difficult  one;  in  eighteen  months  we  have  had 
three  different  people  in  the  position.    We  have  discovered  that,  although  the 
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ideal  situation  is  to  have  one  person  answering  the  phone,  responsibility  for 
phone  work  can  be  distributed  as  long  as  ONE  person  is  responsible  for 
making  sure  problems  are  resolved,  complaints  handled  and  follow  up  calls  are 
made.  We  also  discovered  that  the  responsibilities  and  the  tasks  of  the  User 
Support  Specialist  must  be  well  defined  if  the  person  in  the  job  is  to  be 
effective.  (See  Appendix  A  -  Performance  Standards) 


Helps  for  Establishing  a  Help  Desk 

Identify  the  specific  responsibilities  of  the  person  responsible  for  the  Help 
Desk.  The  job  can  become  a  "catch-all '  or  more  often  a  dur  oirig  ground 
for  tasks  no  one  else  wants  to  do.  Be  sure  the  individual,  the  users,  and 
members  of  the  DP  staff  are  informed  as  to  the  function(s)  this  person 
serves. 

Select  the  right  person  for  the  job.  The  person  responsible  for  the  Help 
Desk  must  have  good  communication  skills,  ability  to  organize,  ability  to 
supervise,  and  patience.  Some  technical  background  is  useful;  however,  this 
should  not  be  a  primary  requirement  for  the  position. 

Clearly  identify  the  reports  that  v/ill  be  produced  from  the  phone  log  data* 
The  phone  log  provides  a  wealth  of  information  regarding  chronic  and 
occasional  problems,  requests  for  information,  complaints  that  users  have. 
Managers  can  use  this  information  to  identify  trends  in  user  needs,  critical 
and/or  chronic  problems,  users  who  are  experiencing  difficulty.  It  can  be 
used  as  a  planning  tool,  and  as  a  evaluation  of  "how  well  weVe  doi..9"  in 
meeting  service  standards  and  satisfying  users.  The  manager(s),  however, 
must  be  responsible  for  identifying  what  they  need,  in  what  form,  and  how  it 
will  be  used. 

Train  the  person  responsible  for  the  Help  Desk,  A  structured  (or  at  least 
organized)  training  program  is  important.  The  person  responsible  must  have 
a  clear  idea  of  what  is  expected  of  him/her,  be  familiar  with  the  users 
system(s),  and  have  some  opportunity  to  work  with  each  DP  staff  person 
during  the  training  period.  Help  Desk  staff  members  must  also  have  a  clear 
idea  of  computer  center  and  college  policies  and  procedures. 

Maintain  clear  and  useful  Help  Desk  documentation.  In  other  words,  make 
sure  the  person  at  the  phone  has  knowledge  of  (and  easy  access  to) 
information  and  resources  which  will  help  them  solve  problems.  If  the  person 
at  the  phone  has  to  leave  the  phone  to  find  information  for  users  after  eve'^y 
call,  the  Help  Desk  will  not  an  effective  customer  service  center. 

Support  the  person  responsible  for  the  Help  Desk.  Each  member  of  the  DP 
staff  should  spend  one  day  a  month  at  the  Help  Desk.  Not  only  does  this 
give  the  individual  responsible  a  "break"  from  the  phone,  it  brings  DP  staff 
closer  to  the  user.  It's  also  a  useful  training  tool  in  that  DP  staff  learn  to 
relate  to  users,  and  person  responsible  for  the  Help  Desk  almost  always 
discovers  some  "private  knowledge"  of  the  system  or  facilities  that  is 
possessed  by  each  DP  staff  member.  This  arrangement  also  allows  DP  staff 
members  to  see  first  hand  the  enormous  service  the  Help  Desk  provides  to 
them . 
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The  Benefits 

The  primary  benefit  of  a  Help  Desk  is  improved  user  service  and  user 
r  lations.  Channeling  service  calls  through  a  Help  Desk  provides  a  central 
log  of  user  problems  and  complaints.  Items  don't  get  "lost".  Problems  can 
be  followed  up  and  resolved  more  efficiently.  Having  a  central  place  to  call 
is  less  frustrating  to  users  than  being  shuffled  around  from  place  to  place, 
or  tryinp  to  get  answers  themselves.  It  is  less  disturbing  to  the  data 
processing  staff  who  can  concentrate  on  solving  problems  rather  than 
handling  phone  calls  about  them.  This  arrangement  provides  a  quick 
response  to  requests  and  more  timely  resolution  of  problems.  In  many  cases, 
it  assists  users  in  making  more  effective  use  of  DP  services. 

Another  benefit  is  increased  productivity  of  DP  staff.  When 
programmers  are  concentrating  on  solving  problems  and  making  enhancements 
to  systems  rather  "hold  ng  useri  hands"  and/or  answerir  g  users  questions 
about  problems,  they  are  more  productive.  The  addition  of  a  User  Support 
Specialist  to  the  Marist  staff  releas.«>d  an  PTE  programmer;  where  two  PTE 
programmers  were  required  to  maintain  administrative  systems  prior  to 
establishment  of  the  Help  Desk,  today  one  PTE  programmer  is  required.  Two 
factors  account  for  this  shift;  programmers  have  less  interruptions,  and,  by 
logging  problems  and  identifying  those  that  were  chronic,  pieces  of  code  have 
re-writter#  to  solve  the  problems  "once  and  for  all". 

A  third  benefit  is  the  problem  tracking  function  that  is  provided 
through  the  phone  log  system.  The  data  can  be  used  by  programmers  to 
identify  chronic  problems  and  plan  tasks  to  resolve  them.  It  can  be  used  by 
managers  as  a  planning  tool.  By  identifying  major  problem  areas  we  can 
better  oroject  user  needs  and  make  plans  to  meet  them.  Managers  can  also 
use  the  data  to  evaluate  service  effectiveness  and  adherence  to  service 
standards. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

A  simple  strategy  for  improving  user  satisfaction  is  the  establishment  of 
a  Customer  Service  Center,  or  Help  Desk,  within  the  data  processing 
department.  A  Help  Desk  provides  users  with  a  single  service  facility  for 
two  way  communications  about  problems,  complaints,  questions,  service 
status,  downtime,  user  education,  documentation,  and  o^her  information.  The 
Help  Desk  can  service  all  center  users,  whether  administ  "tive,  academic  or 
external,  and  j  ^ovides  data  processing  staff  with  a  cb  ^ral  repository  of 
information  regarding  all  aspects  of  DP  Services. 

Establishment  of  the  Help  Desk  gives  users  a  single  telephone  number 
to  call  about  service  problems  A  specific  individual  should  be  in  charge  of 
the  Help  Desk,  though  s/he  may  not  always  be  the  person  who  answers  the 
phone.  All  phone  calls  should  be  logged  and  complaints  and  problems 
followed  up  and  resolved.  The  Help  Desk  cannot  be  an  ineff^'^ive  user 
interface.  It  needs  a  good,  in-*place  information  system  t!  .t  provides 
intelligent  answers  to  users'  inquiries  so  that  responses  to  u  i  will  h?. 
rapid,  accurate  and  creditable.  If  the  Help  Desk  works  in  thi^  ma^ii  er,  it 
will  very  likely  be  welcomed  by  users  as  an  aid  to  the  resolution  of  service 
problems. 
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APPENDIX  A 


User  Support  Specialist 
Performance  Standards 


RESULTS  EXPECTED 

The  User  Support  Specialist  is  responsible  for  insuring  that  user 
problems,  complaints  and  requests  for  information  are  adequately  handled 
or  solved  and  followed  up  in  a  way  that  is  satisfactory  to  ti,3  user 
and  is  consistent  with  the  service  standa.os  agreed  to  by  the  computer 
center  and  that  user. 

METHODS 

ORGANIZING 

'  Know  the  skills  '^  d  services  offered  by  the  computer  center  which  will 
support  the  users  in  meeting  their  goals  and  objectives. 

-  Know  computer  center  policies  and  procedures  (i.e.;  service  standards). 

-  Provide  written  job  responsibility  documents  to  student  aides  (may  be 
done  through  the  Student  Staff  Coordinator). 

-  Develop  a  Help  Desk  Coverage  schedule  on  a  monthly  basis. 

-  Develop  Help  Desk  documentation  (information  base)  for  use  by  part-time 
Help  Desk  staff  members. 

-  Develop  Help  Desk  procedures  for  interacting  and  following  up  with  users. 


MAINTAINING  and  UPDATING 

-  Maintain  Help  Desk  documentation. 

-  Maintain  the  User  Services  library. 

Periodicals  and  manuals  checked  in  and  logged 

Documentation  is  current 

Copies  of  documentation  are  available 

-  Log  all  phone  calls. 

-  Maintain  the  phone  log  data  base. 


SUPERVISING 

-  Superviio  student  managers  (Student  Staff  Administrator,  Student  Staff 
Cocrdin^.tor  and  Student  Scheduler). 
Monitor  activities 
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Provide  professional  staff  liaison  with  student  staff 
Coordinate  problem  solving  with  the  Student  Staff  Administrator 
Supervise  the  development  of  a  training  program  for  student  aides 
Supervise  the  development  of  a  "project  list"  for  student  aides 

-  Supervise  and  coordinate  the  Help  Desk  function. 

Train  all  Help  Desk  Staff  (students  AND  professional  staff) 

Make  sure  all  problems/complaints/ requests  are  resolved 

Make  sure  all  problems/complaints/ requests  are  followed  up  with  the  user 

Follow  up  unresolved  problems  with  CC  staff  responsible 

Review  all  open  problems  each  morning 

Inform  the  Director  of  User  Services  of  all  problems  which  have 

been  open  for  more  than  three  days 
Escalate  all  problems  that  have  been  open  for  more  than  a  week 

to  the  Director  of  User  Services 


PROBLEM  SOLVING 

-  Assist  the  user  in  identifying  their  problem  or  request. 

-  Clearly  define  the  problem  and/or  request. 

-  Identify  possible  causes  of  the  problem. 

-  Identify  alternative  solutions  to  the  problem. 

-  Identify  resources  needed  to  solve  the  problem, 

-  Call  the  proper  person  to 

discuss  the  problem,  causes,  solutions. 

get  the  resources  required  to  solve  the  problem. 

-  Work  with  the  appropriate  resources  to  solve  the  problem. 

-  Follow  up  status  with  the  user. 

-  Follow  up  status  with  the  resolver. 


CONTROLLING  and  REPORTING 

-  Conduct  performance  reviews  with  Student  Staff  Administrator. 

-  Conduct  review  of  open  prof  ms  with  the  Director  of  User  Services 
on  a  weekly  basis. 

-  Control  usage  of  the  resources  in  the  User  Services  Library. 

-  Provide  month-end  reports  of  activities  to  the  Director  of  User 
Services. 

-  Provide  monthly  reports  from  the  phone  log  data  base  to  the 
Director  of  the  User  Services. 
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SEXISM  AND  ELITISM  IN  ACADEMIC  COMPUTING: 
TURNING  IT  AROUND 

Dr.  Ronald  G.  Woodbury 
Director  of  Computer  Services 

The  Evergreen  State  College 
Olympia,  Washington 


ABSTRACT 

Opening  its  doors  in  the  fall  of  1971  on  the 
Dartmouth  College  model  of  free,  unlimited,  inter- 
active computing  for  all  students,  The  Evergreen 
State  College,  withou''  departmental  structures, 
majors,  or  an  official  computer  curriculum,  inad- 
vertently creatad  a  Darwinian  environment  for  the 
acting  out  of  sexist  dmd  elitist  patterns  in  the 
larger  culture:  a  p-^radox  of  freedom  for  the  few 
and  near-ostracifism  for  the  many«  Vurning  around 
this  culture  of  computing  was  traumatic  but 
instructive  of  the  difficulties  of  affirmative 
action,  the  crucial  role  of  administrators,  and 
the  benefits  which  may  accrue  to  those  who  under- 
take the  challenge. 
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Introduction 

Computers  and  the  role  which  they  play  in  U.S.  and  Western 
society  not  only  are  a  product  of  Euro-American  culture  but 
in  fact  manifest  that  culture,  attract  particular  elements  of 
it,  and,  in  that,  create  a  sub-cultural  microcosm  within 
Euro-American  society.  In  1971,  when  it  opened  its  doors.  The 
Evergreen  State  College  became  the  first  publicly  supported 
liberal  arts  college  in  the  country  to  provide  free, 
unlimited,  interactive  computing  to  all  students,  even  those 
not  registered  in  computer  offerings.  Without  departmental 
structures,  graduation  requirements,  or  an  official  computer 
curriculum,  however,  it  inadvertently  created  a  fertile 
environment  for  the  playing  out  of  sexist  and  elitist  strains 
in  the  larger  culture.  There  emerged  a  stunning  paradox 
whereby  enormous  freedom  existed  for  the  few  able  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  while  near-ostracism  existed  for  the  vast 
majority  intimidated  by  the  Darwinian  environment.  Turning 
around  this  culture  of  computing  was  traumatic  but 
instructive  of  the  difficulties  of  affirmative  action,  the 
crucial  role  of  administrators,  and  the  benefits  which  may 
accrue  to  those  who  undertake  the  challenge. 

Evergreen  was  unique  not  only  for  its  computer  facility, 
modeled  on  the  Dartmouth  College  example.  The  philosophy 
which  governed  the  decision  to  provide  free,  unlimited, 
interactive  computing  at  a  tax-supported,  liberal  arts 
college  also  governed  the  college  as  a  whole.  While  the  core 
of  the  curriculum  was  in  highly  structured  "coordinated 
studies  programs"  encompassing  the  entire  academic  work  of 
each  student  in  a  program,  there  were  no  specific  require- 
ments for  graduation,  other  than  180  quarter  hours  of  credit, 
no  departments,  and  no  prescribed  majors.  With  Evergreen  also 
pioneering  another  mode  of  study  called  "individual  con- 
tracts" whereby  a  student  would  design  his  or  her  own  unique 
course  of  study  for  a  quarter  or  more,  students  were 
encouraged  to  design  their  own  "majors."  Evergreen  opened  its 
wide-open,  resource-rich,  computing  facility  with  no  official 
computer  curriculum,  not  even  a  course. 


Laissez-Faire  Individualism 

Without  a  computer  curriculum,  students  turned  on  to 
computers  by  themselves  and  sought  academic  credit  through 
individual  contracts  with  the  administrative  programming  and 
technical  staff  there  to  support  the  administrative  computing 
needs  of  the  college  and  maintain  the  software  and  hardware 
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of  the  Hewlett-Packard  2000  computer.  Students  with  an 
interest  in  computing  tended  first  to  show  up  just  to  look 
around.  If  they  were  well -motivated  and  aggressive  enough, 
they  might  find  someone  to  help  them  get  started.  Once 
started,  they  would  need  to  attach  themselves  to  a  group  of 
students  and  especially  a  staff  person  to  learn  how  to  use 
the  system  effectively,  if  they  met  the  grade  as  a  member  of 
the  inside  circle,  they  could  in  turn  expect  to  be  hired  on 
as  a  student  employee.  Almost  all  of  Academic  Computing's 
regular  staff,  as  time  went  by,  ceune  to  be  composed  of  former 
student  employees. 

It  was  a  wonderful  world  for  those  who  made  it.  As  an 
employee,  a  student  had  virtually  unlimited  disk  space 
available;  an  opportunity  to  do  systems  programming  as  well 
as  applications  programming,  game-playing,  and  hacking;  and  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  staff  to  whom  they  had  attached 
themselves.  Once  on  the  "inside,"  a  student  could  count  on  a 
staff  person  sponsoring  directly,  or  through  a  cooperative 
faculty  meiaber,  an  unlimited  sequence  of  individual  contracts 
exclusively  devoted  to  computing,  in  the  absence  of  an 
official  computing  curriculum,  and  with  none  of  the  breadth 
requirements  of  other  colleges  and  universities,  students 
were  able,  through  individual  contracts,  to  avoid  the 
interdisciplinary  coordinated  studies  programs  which 
substituted  for  breadth  requirements.  Evergreen  established, 
for  a  few  students,  a  de  facto  computer  curriculum  more 
concentrated  than  the  most  concentrated  of  an  engineering 
school's  majors.  No  wonder  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  declared  Evergreen  one  of  the  ten  best 
institutions  in  the  country  for  undergraduate  computing! 

In  fact,  in  the  academic  area.  Evergreen's  Computer  Services 
emerged  not  as  a  servant  of  the  college  but  as  an  instrument 
of  a  small  number  of  students  and  staff.  At  another 
institution,  with  a  tradition  of  academic  requirements  and 
departmental  structures,  the  co^wbination  of  free,  unlimited, 
interactive  computing  and  no  official  computer  science 
curriculum  might  have  evolved  into  a  unique  model  of 
computing  across-the-curriculum  in  the  arts,  the  humanities, 
the  social  sciences,  and  the  natural  sciences.  Leadership  in 
this  direction  was,  however,  incompatible  with  the  prevailing 
laissez-faire  philosophy  of  the  college  in  that  era.  What 
curriculum  was  offered  was  decided  in  Computer  Services;  the 
Deans  and  Provost  exercised  no  oversight.  Instead,  students 
and  staff  alike  came  to  view  Academic  Computing  as  their 
personal  playground.  It  was  at  some  students'  instigation 
that  the  operating  system  of  the  HP  computer  was  rewritten 
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and  one  of  these  students  was  In  turn  hired  on  as  a  regular 
employee  to  maintain  the  system  he  had  helped  create.  So  it 
seemed  were  all  decisions  made  to  meet  the  desires  of  a  very 
small  number  of  students  and  employees  for  learning  more 
about  computing. 


Darwinian  Elitism 

Unfortunately,  the  social  dimensions  of  creating  free  and 
unlimited  interactive  computing  contradicted  all  the 
implications  of  "freedom."  Not  only  did  there  emerge  an  elite 
of  privileged  students  attached  to  a  small  number  of  staff, 
the  particular  circumstances  of  their  emergence  in  a 
Darwinian  environment  of  survival  of  the  most  aggressive 
meant  that  primarily  persons  of  certain  characteristics 
survived  and  they  tended  to  make  the  survival  of  other 
persons  extremely  difficult.  Joseph  Weizenbaum,  in  Computer 
Power  and  Human  Reason,  aptly  describes  the  "compulsive 
programmer"  inhabiting  most  college  and  university  computer 
centers  .1     What  he  does  not  go  on  to  point  out  is  that  the 
characteristics  he  describes  as  obsession  with  power  and 
control  are  more  specifically  core  characteristics  of  the 
white  male  in  American  society.  Computers  are  especially 
attractive  to  insecure  people.  Computers  provide  an 
artificial  sense  of  power.  There  is  no  person  in  rur  society 
more  susceptible  to  the  attractions  of  the  computer  than  the 
young  white  male  in  his  teens  and  twenties. 

The  difference  between  Evergreen  and  other,  more  structured, 
institutions  is  that  at  Evergreen,  the  compulsive  programmer 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  facility,  not  just  allowed  to  hang 
around.  Insecurity  took  the  form  of  arrogance.  Access  became 
privilege.  Opportunity  became  oligopolization.  Evergreen *s 
Computer  Center  became  a  place  not  only  where  women  and 
minorities  hardly  dared  tread,  but  most  students  and  even 
most  faculty  found  themselves  unwelcome  vnd  discouraged. 
Symbolic  of  the  attitude  and  the  lack  of  receptivity  to 
outsiders  was  the  student  employees*  designation  as 
"consultants,"  a  reference  which,  in  the  Evergreen  context  at 
least,  took  on  a  meaning  quite  different  from  "aide."  To  use 
the  words  of  one  woman  student,  it  was  a  strictly  "rock 
music,  dirty  sneaker,  macho  environment." 


Joseph  Weizenbaum,  Computer  Power  and  Human  Reason t  From 
Judgement  to  Calculation  (San  Francisco:    W.H.  Freeman, 
1976)  pp.  111-31 
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The  situation  reached  the  critical  point  when  the  head  of 
Academic  Computing,  who  was  not  an  experienced  manager  but 
was  trying  to  move  the  area  in  the  right  direction,  could  not 
get  the  manager  of  his  own  technical  services  area,  the 
former  student  who  helped  write  the  operating  system,  to  do 
what  the  head  of  Academic  Computing  wanted  done  to  serve  the 
area^s  users.    The  response  of  the  Director  of  Computer 
Services  was  to  separate  technical  services  from  Academic 
Computing  and  make  the  recalcitrant  manager  of  technical 
services  the  head  of  his  own,  autonomous,  department, 
employing  his  own  student  staff.   (See  Chronology,  page  10.) 


Curricular  Change  and  Organizational  Crisis 

As  the  1984-1985  academic  year  drew  near,  change  was  in  the 
offing.  The  head  of  Academic  Computing  resigned,  a  new 
Director  —  the  author  —  was  appointed,  and  most 
significantly,  a  formal  computer  curriculxm  was  established^ 
From  one  interdisciplinary  program  for  first  and  second  year 
students  in  which  computing  was  one  part,  a  PIATO-based 
computer  literacy  course  in  BASIC,  and  various  courses  taught 
by  staff  and  adjunct  faculty,  computing  was  transformed  in 
barely  a  year  to  a  full  curriculum  of  upper  and  lower 
division  offerings  taught  by  regular  faculty  and  meeting 
Association  for  Computing  Machinery  standards.  There  was  an 
explosion  in  the  number  of  students,  and  especially  the 
number  of  regular  faculty,  formally  involved  in  computer 
offerings.  The  Deans  and  Prcvost  began  to  take  charge  of  the 
curriculum,  planning  it  and  committing  to  it  in  the  collegers 
catalogue.  The  scene  was  set  for  another  kind  of  explosion: 
the  kind  resulting  from  the  clash  of  two  cultures. 

There  was  probably  no  way  the  new  circumstances  of  computing 
at  the  college  could  have  been  accommodated  without 
significant  turmoil.  The  new  Director  invested  hours,  days, 
and  weeks,  on  top  of  learning  the  routine  of  the  job,  in 
studying,  talking,  negotiating,  and  compromising  as  much  as 
he  thought  possible  over  a  nine  month  period  from  July  of 
1984  through  March  of  1985.  Excluding  the  vacancy  in  the  head 
of  Academic  Computing  position,  he  started  with  the 
status  quo,  knowing,  as  a  faculty  member,  the  historic 
problem  of  hostility  to  outsiders  but  completely  ignorant  of 
the  social,  organizational,  and  personnel  implications  of 
past  events.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  former  Academic  Dean,  he 
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was  aware  of  the  role  the  Deans  should  be  playing  in 
curriculum  planning,  and,  as  a  practicing  social  scientist, 
he  had  the  analytical  tools  for  understanding  the  social 
dimensions  of  what  he  encountered.  In  addition,  he  had  a 
strong  record  of  commitment  to  affirmative  action  and 
multi-cultural  education. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  change  in  the  orientation  of 
Academic  Computing,  the  new  Director  first  of  all  abolished 
the  old  classified  staff  position  for  the  head  of  the  area 
and  created  a  new,  exempt,  position  of  "Coordinator  of 
Academic  Computing,"  emphasizing  the  responsibility  as 
instructional  as  well  as  managerial  and  technical.  After  the 
only  acceptable  candidate  for  the  new  position  refused  the 
offer,  however,  the  second  action  of  the  new  Director  was  an 
unknowing  exacerbation  of  the  problem:  with  no  other  options 
apparent,  he  appointed  the  manager  of  the  autonomous 
Technical  Services  area  also  as  acting  Coordinator  of 
Academic  Computing.  The  Director's  third  decision,  this  time 
reflecting  commitment  as  much  as  necessity,  in  turn  set  the 
stage  for  the  real  crisis:  he  promoted  out  of  Administrative 
Computing,  a  woman  former  student  and  part-time  faculty  to 
run  the  Computer  Center  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of 
Technical  Services/Academic  Computing! 


Making  Cho ice s/Mak i ng  Changes 

In  a  series  of  decisions  which  followed,  the  Director 
supported  the  woman's  leadership,  ostensibly  accepted  by  the 
Technical  Services  manager,  for  a  transformation  in  the  face 
Academic  Computing  presented  to  its  users.  First  to  go  was 
the  blasting  stereo,  then  the  word  "consultant,"  transformed 
to  "aide."  The  new  title  in  turn  reflected  a  new  policy: 
student  employment  would  ignore  "inside"  status  and  hiring 
criteria  would  emphasize  teaching  skills  as  much  as  technical 
knowledge.  New  trainee  positions  were  created  especially  to 
encourage  women  and  minorities.  With  Technical  Services  a 
separate  unit,  the  hardest  core  of  the  clique  of  student 
employees  persisted,  but  the  new  Director  more  and  more  began 
to  emphasize  responsiveness  to  student  and  faculty  users, 
user  documentation,  "plain  vanilla"  software,  and 
applications  programming  over  systems  programming.  There  was 
a  curriculum  to  support,  it  was  the  responsibility  of 
Academic  Computing  to  support  students  and  faculty,  and  it 
was  the  responsibility  of  Technical  Services  to  support 
Academic  Computing. 
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Throughout  the  first  quarter,  the  conflict  in  philosophy 
between  the  manager  of  Technical  Services  and  the  woman 
running  the  Computer  Center  became  worse.  It  grew  more  bitter 
and  more  personal  every  day.  It  was  compounded  by  the  equally 
apparent  reality  that  the  Technical  Services  manager, 
promoted  to  his  position  without  a  search  and  without 
consideration  of  his  aptitude  for  the  job,  was  not 
well-suited  to  management,  while  the  woman  was  extremely 
well -organized  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  goals  and  implementation.  To  begin  the  second  quarter 
of  the  academic  year,  the  Director  promoted  the  woman  to 
acting  Coordinator  of  Academic  Computing,  supplanting  the 
Technical  Services  manager  back  to  his  earlier  position  and 
making  the  two  equals  in  reporting  tc  the  Director. 

As  personal  and  professional  conflicts  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  the  nadir  was  reached  when  the  Technical  Services 
manager  refused  to  provide  to  the  acting  Coordinator  of 
Academic  Computing  the  same  access  to  privileged  commands  on 
the  Academic  Computer  that  he  provided  to  his  own  staff  and 
two  of  his  student  employees.  Protestations  about  "trust"  and 
"competence"  could  not  hide  the  fundamental  sexism. 
Technical  Services,  aLl  of  whose  members  were  white  and  male, 
was  refusing  to  let  a  woman  into  its  club.  The  idea  that  the 
person  who  was  in  charge  of  Academic  Computing,  and  a  regular 
employee,  could  not  be  given  the  same  access  to  the  academic 
computer  that  two  student  employees  had  was  unacceptable.  The 
conflict  had  come  to  a  head.  The  fundamental  nature  of  the 
problem  and  its  significance  for  the  college  appeared  to  the 
Director  as  challenge  he  had  to  face. 

Aside  from  his  personal  hostility  to  the  acting  Coordinator 
of  Academic  Computing,  it  was  increasingly  obvious  that  the 
Technical  Services  manager  was  not  prepared  to  sxibsume  his 
personal  and  professional  interests  to  the  needs  of  the  new 
users  now  flooding  the  Computer  Center.  With  his  background 
on  the  faculty,  in  women •s  studies,  and  as  an  Academic  Dean, 
the  Director's  inclination  towards  the  acting  Coordinator  of 
Academic  Computing  was  increasingly  obvious.  In  a  series  of 
events,  starting  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  quarter  of 
1985,  first  the  manager  of  Technical  Services  resigned,  then 
the  Director  announced  his  intention  to  abolish  Technical 
Services  as  a  separate  unit,  and  finally  the  Director 
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completed  the  steps  necessary  to  make  the  woman  acting  as 
Coordinator  of  Academic  Computing  the  regular  appointment  to 
the  position.  The  structural  and  personnel  changes  at  the 
foundation  of  a  new  vision  of  Academic  Computing  were 
complete. 


Hostility  and  Hope 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  know  the  final  results  of  the  changes 
carried  out  over  the  past  18  months.  Certainly,  much 
bitterness  remains.  With  the  abolition  of  Technical  Services, 
the  non-cooperation  —  a  virtual  labor  boycott  —  which 
characterized  both  staff  and  students  in  Technical  Services, 
has  ceased.  The  personal  attacks,  insidious  grapevine,  and 
near,  if  not  actual,  sabotage,  continue.  The  Coordinator  of 
Academic  Computing  has  received  anonymous  threats  to  her  job 
and  her  person.  Both  she  and  the  Director  have  received 
several  anonymous  requests  to  resign.  Events  not  adequately 
explained  even  by  the  vagaries  of  computers  keep  on  occurring 
in  the  computer  system.    The  former  Technical  Services 
student  employees  continue  an  unceasing  opposition  to  almost 
every  decision  the  Coordinator  and  Director  make  and  carry 
their  complaints  to  any  and  every  administrator  who  will 
listen. 

For  all  the  hostility  and  anxiety,  there  are  signs  of  hope. 
New  student  and  faculty  constituencies  are  appearing  to 
recognize,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  accomplishments  of  the 
new  regime.  The  Deans  and  Provost  have  a  growing  awareness  of 
the  problem  of  adding  new  demands  without  new  resources.  They 
are  helping  to  create  new  structures  to  accommodate  a  need 
which  had  never  existed  for  planning,  establishing 
priorities,  and  managing  resources  according  to  priorities. 
Pev-^ple  are  making  a  sincere  effort  to  accommodate  as  much  as 
possible  the  desires  of  the  old  constituency  while  asserting 
the  fundamental  importance  of  supporting  the  new  curriculum. 
In  many  ways,  moreover,  even  among  some  of  the  old  guard, 
there  Is  a  better  feeling  and  a  more  cooperative  attitude. 


The  Hard  Way/The  Only  Way 

There  are  several  lessons  to  be  learned  from  thesr  events, 
all  of  the  lessons  applicable  far  beyond  the  narrow  confines 
of  Evergreen's  particular  philosophy  and  organization.  First 
of  all,  there  is  the  paradox  of  freedom.  Evergreen's 
unstructured  environment  with  free,  unlimited  access  to 
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computing  appeared  to  provide  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds 
to  everyone,  but  one  person* s  freedom  can  be  another's 
tyranny.  While  providing  superb  resources  for  a  few  highly 
assertive  and  sophisticated  students,  mostly  white  and  mostly 
male.  Evergreen's  facility  worked  to  exclude  the  uninitiated, 
women,  and  third  world  people.  Bringing  service  to  the 
disinclined  requires  an  "affirmative  action"  policy  reaching 
out  to  people.  Neutrality  is  not  enough;  arrogance  is  a 
disaster. 

Secondly,  in  considering  the  events  which  took  place  most 
recently  in  Evergreen's  Academic  Computing  area,  the  real 
meaning  of  change  becomes  more  clear.  Making  real  change 
means  changing  the  culture  of  computing.  To  draw  in  new 
constituencies,  it  is  not  enough  to  change  a  few  policies  or 
personnel,  or  even  the  curriculvim;  one  must  change  a  whole 
way  of  doing  and  thinking.  It  is  especially  important  to 
realize  that  bringing  in  new  people,  especially  women  and 
third  world  people,  does  not  just  mean  white  male  mentalities 
in  the  bodies  of  females  and  people  of  color.  Different 
people  bring  different  ideas,  perceptions,  and  ways  of  doing 
and  living.  Making  changes  means  difficult  decisions,  no  easy 
answers,  and  results  likely  to  make  at  least  a  significant 
minority  unhappy. 

The  most  important  reason  for  making  the  changes  Evergreen's 
Academic  Computing  made  is  that  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
These  changes  also  brought  new  life  and  energy  to  the  area. 
They  brought  to  computers  a  human  aspect,  a  commitment  to 
making  better  the  lives  of  the  people  learning  and  working 
there.  There  has  been  a  notable  change  in  emphasis  from 
machines  managing  people  to  people  managing  machines. 

Finally,  the  most  important  lesson  to  be  learned,  although  it 
is  not  clear  that  it  is  yet  understood  at  Evergreen,  is  that 
higher  level  administrators  play  a  crucial  role  and  have  a 
crucial  responsibility  in  the  success  or  failure  of  changes 
as  important  as  those  described  here.  The  woman  Coordinator 
of  Academic  Completing  never  would  have  survived  even  to 
become  Coordinator  without  the  support  of  her  supervisor, 
including  his  understanding  of  the  peculiar  cultural  dynamics 
of  sexism  and  machismo  in  a  computing  environment.  There  were 
many  occasions  when  it  seemed  the  complaints  of  males  about 
the  incompetence  of  a  female  could  not  all  be  untrue  and  the 
female's  accounts  of  harassments  could  not  be  true  at  all. 
Successful  affirmative  action  sometimes  requires 
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administrators  to  say  "no"  to  complaints  and  give  their 
subordinates  time  to  make  changes,  even  when  all  the 
administrators'  "instincts"  tell  them  the  complaints  are 
valid.  If  the  new  Director  of  Evergreen's  computer  facility 
erred,  it  was  probably  not  in  acting  too  quickly,  but  in 
acting  too  slowly.  Human  "instincts"  are  not  instincts  at  all 
but  acculturated  assumptions. 

Making  changes  requires  not  just  changing  cultures  but 
changing  people  —  even  oneself. 
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Chronology 


January,  1983:  Technical  Sr  r^^ices  separated  from  Academic 

Computing 

January,  1934:  New  Director  of  Computer  Services  appointed 

April,  1984:  Head  of  Academic  Computing  resigns 

New  position  of  Coordinator  of  Academic 
Computing  created 

September^  1984:  Manager  of  Technical  Services  also  named 

Acting  Coordinator  of  Academic  Computing 
Woman  appointed  to  run  Academic  Computing 
Center 

January,  1985:  Academic  Computing  separated  (again)  from 

Technical  Services 
Woman  appointed  Acting  Coordinator  of  Academic 
Computing 

Both  positions  report  equally  to  Director  of 
Computer  Services 

April,  1985:  Manager  of  Technical  Services  resigns 
Technical  Services  abolished 
Academic  Computing  technical  staff  reports  to 
woman  Coordinator 

May,  1985:  Woman  made  Coordinator  of  Academic  Computing  as 
a  regular  appointment 
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VALUE-ADDED  METWORK  SERVICES  FOR  UNIVERSITIES 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Chew 
University  of  New  Hampshire 
Durham,  NH 


The  combined  dmiual  revenues  of  the  dozen  largest  U.S.-based  value-added 
network  (VAN)  service  vendors  is  now  in  the  multi-billion  dollar  range. 
Most  businesses  today  are  to  some  extent  dependent  on  these  VANs  (e.g., 
TELENET,  TYMNET)  for  their  data  communications  enhanced  transactions  across 
the  '«.S.  and  internationally,    ms  VAN  services  expand  to  include:  advanced 
forms  of  electronic  mail,  access  to  more  and  more  data  bases,  inter 
networking,    tc,  not  only  businesses  but  universities  will  increase  their 
dependency  on  general -purpose  and  specialized  VANs  (e.g.,  BITNET,  MAILNET). 
Competition  among  VANs  for  this  huge  market  will  make  VAN  services  more 
financially  attractive  to  universities,  such  that  traditional  methods  of 
academic  and  administrative  information  processing  operations  must  be  re- 
examined.   The  paper  describes  the  evolution  of  VANs,  current  technology, 
and  some  of  the  major  VAN  vendors  and  types  of  services  for  universities. 
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EVOLUT'      OF  VANS 

A  value-added  network  may  be  concisely  defined  as  "a  privately-owned, 
packet-cwitched  network  whose  services  are  sold  to  the  public."[l] 
(Packet-switching  is  a  technique  to  break  up  messages  into  groups  of  lOOu 
or  so  bits  for  more  efficient  transmission  of  messages  over  a  network.) 
VANS  enable  diverse  user  terminals  and  computers  to  interconnect  over  wide- 
area  data  transmission  facilities  augmented  by  such  value-added  services  as 
speed  conversion,  error  recovery,  code  conversion,  protocol  conversion, 
database  access,  application  package  use,  and  network  management. 

Research  or.  VANs  began  in  the  late  1960's,  following  the  initial  time- 
sharing developments.   The  first  VAN  was  created  by  a  joint  effort  of 
various  universities  and  research  institutes  sponsored  by  the  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency  (ARPA)  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense.  Thus, 
even  though  VANs  are  heavily  used  commercially,  they  have  their  roots  in 
university  cooperative  research  efforts. 

Currently  the  ARPANET  connects  over  100  host  computers  of  many  vendors 
in  research  locations  throughout  the  continental  U.S.  as  well  as  in  London, 
Norway,  and  in  Hawaii.    It  is  a  geographically  distributed,  packet- 
switched,  highly-connected  network  that  leases  high-speed  56  Kbps  digital 
lines,  attached  to  switching  minicomputer  nodes.    System  monitoring  is  the 
responsibility  of  Bolt,  Beranek,  and  Newman,  Inc.  of  Cambridge,  MA,  while 
system  modeling  takes  place  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

The  Tymshare  company  initiated  a  parallel  and  independent  VAN  effort 
by  1970  called  TYMNET,  designed  to  facilitate  direct  terminal  access  for 
time-sharing  computer  services.    Another  VAN,  TELENET,  was  a  direct  spin- 
off of  ARPANET,  where  a  group  of  participants  used  the  technology  to  form  a 
commercial  venture.    TELENET  modified  the  ARPANET  data  transport  technology 
to  allow  for  more  efficient  use  of  resources  by  terminals  (ARPANET  was 
designed  for  host-to-host  transfers).    Both  TELENET  (acquired  by  General 
Telephone  &  Electronics  in  1979  --  now  known  as  GTE/TELENET)  and  TYffNET 
(acquired  by  McDonnell  Douglas  Automation  Co.  in  1984)  have  evolved  to 
become  two  of  the  largest  international  VANs  today.   The  Canadian  DATAPAC 
and  France's  TRANSPAC  were  the  first  two  government-spc.isored  public  VANs 
to  provide  computer-communications  services  similar  in  scope  to  each 
national  government's  voice  telephone  network.    Today  many  countries  have 
one  or  more  VANs  offering  nation-wide  services  with   connections  to 
international  networks;  there  are  almost  20  multi-million  dollar  VANs  based 
in  the  U.S. 

VANS  have  evolved  technologically  and  have  added  significant  access, 
computational,  and  service  values.   Although  VANs  are  normally  viewed  as 
public  access  networks,  the  largest  VANs  have  not  only  marketed  their 
network  designs  and  components  to  companies  for  use  as  private  networks, 
but  they  also  work  with  companies  to  integrate  private  and  public  network 
facilities,  depending  on  data  traffic  growth,  geographical  topology,  nd 
special  services  required. 

In  addition  to  classifying  VANs  according  to  their  public  or  private 
(access)  attributes,  they  may  be  seen  as  national  or  intarnation^l  in 
scope,  and  may  be  either  government-owned  or  government- regulated.  This 
taxonomy  could  continue  according  to  spectrum  and  specialization  of 
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services  offered  (e.g.,  electronic  mail,  file  transfer,  database  access, 
financial,  research,  industrial),  or  technological  basis  (e.g., 
architectural  standard,  oacket-  versus  circuit-switching,  transmission 
media).   Thus  we  see  today  an  expanding  multi-billion  dollar  VAN 
information-enhancing  industry  within  15  years  of  initial  research,  with 
most  businesses  and  many  universities  depending  upon  these  computer- 
communications  services  for  their  competitive  survival.    Let's  review  some 
current  VAN  technology,  vendors,  and  markets  before  looking  into  VAN 
services  for  universities. 

CURRENT  TECHNOLOGY 

Van  technology  can  be  described  by  examining  network  architecture, 
hardware  and  transmission  media,  switching  techniques,  protocols,  protocol 
conversion,  and  network  management. 

Network  Architecture 

A  network  architecture  is  an  overall  structural  plan  consisting  of 
network  configuration  layering  rules  and  protocols  for  controlling 
communications  among,  and  access  to,  network  components.    All  VANs  have 
some  kind  of  architectural  plan  that  designers  referred  to  while 
constructing  the  network  components  and  services.    The  early  VANs,  however, 
were  experimental;  their  individual  architectures  evolved  from  the  ARPANET 
model  as  they  expanded,  solved  problems,  and  provided  new  services. 

Now,  national  and  international  guidelines  exist  for  architectural 
protocols  and  interfaces,  the  most  widely  referenced  being  the 
International  Standards  Organization's  Open  Systems  Interconnection  (OSI) 
model.    All  the  major  computer  vendors  have  defined  their  own  five-to-seven 
communications  layers  (e.g.,  DEC'S  Digit?i  Network  Architecture  and  IBM's 
Systems  Network  Architecture)  that  are  conceptually  comparable  to  the  OSI 
seven  layers  (Physical,  Link,  Network,  Transport,  Cession,  Presentation, 
and  Application). 

Since  the  OSI  model  is  an  unimplemented,  compromise  set  of  guidelines 
only,  data  communications  users  still  must  face  the  challenge  of 
integrating  computers,  terminals,  and  peripherals  made  by  a  variety  of 
vendors.    Inevitably,  multi-vendor  networks  require  extra  work  to  bring 
about  useful  communications.    Indeed,  even  relying  on  a  single  vendor  does 
not  guarantee  compatibility;  IBM's  SNA,  as  yet  incomplete,  began  as  an 
effort  to  allow  formerly  incompatible  IBM  systems  to  communicate. 

Hardware  and  Transmission  Nedia 

Mainframe  computers,  minis,  and  micros  are  all  configured  in  a  ^'ariety 
of  VAN  topologies  (nodes  connected  by  communication  links).    IBM  has  an 
Information  Network  VAN  that  employs  standard  IBM  hardware  and  software 
products  and  of  course  uses  their  SNA  architectural  rules  to  link  these 
components  together.    General  Electric  Information  Services  Co.'s  MARK*NET 
uses  over  500  custom-built  switr  ing  nojes  to  link  its  50  Honeywell  DPS- 
8/70  and  3  IBM  3081  mainframe  computers  for  international  VAN  services. 
AT&T's  IS  NET  1000  uses  a  set  of  3  DEC  VAX  ll/780s  front-ended  by  an  IBM 
Series/1  for  each  of  its  "intelligent"  network  processing  nodes. 

VAN  communications  transmission  media  are  varied  and  mixed.  Computer 
Science  Corp.'s  INFONET  has  over  175  specially-built  Comten  nodal 
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processors  connected  by  130,000  miles  of  leased  56  Kbps  telephone  lines 
internationally,  permitting  user  access  of  speeds  from  50  to  14.4  Kbps. 
RCA  Cylix  provides  C  band  (4/6  GHz)  satellite-based  communications 
facilities  within  the  U.S.  and  Canada.    TYMNET  represents  one  of  the 
largest  international  networks,  consisting  of  about  2000  packet-switching 
nodes,  interconnected  by  leased  lines,  microwave  links,  and  satellite 
channels,  running  at  speeds  fron  4.8  to  56  Kbps. 

Switching  Techniques 

Techniques  include  circuit-switching,  message-switching,  datagram 
packet-switching,  and  virtual-circuit  packet-switching.    Cach  has 
particular  characteristics  suited  to  different  operating  environments.  All 
forms  and  some  hybrid  combinations  are  found  in  VAN  offerings,  but  most 
VANS  use  virtual -circuit  packet-switching  for  good  performance  and 
efficiency  with  "bursty"  data  traffic.    Performance,  in  all  techniques,  is 
a  function  of  signal  propagation  delay,  data  transmission  time,  and  node 
processing  del  ay. 

Protocols 

A  protocol  is  a  logical  abstraction  of  the  physical  process  of 
communication,  and  as  such,  governs  the  syntax,  semantics,  and  timing 
elements  of  this  process.    Protocols  are  required  across  all  communications 
layers  and  are  mostly  symmetric  (between  peer  entities)  rather  than  between 
asymmetric  entities  (e.g.,  exchange  between  a  "user"  and  a  "server" 
process). 

The  International  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Consultative  Committee 
(CCITT)  has  developed  a  number  of  standards  for  attachment  of  data  terminal 
equipment  (DTE)  --  meaning  both  terminals  and  computers  —  to  public 
packet-switched  data  networks  (PSDN).    Recommendation  X.25  serves 
specifically  as  the  standard  for  providino  multi-access  attachment  of 
packet-mode  terminals  and  computers  to  PSDNs.    The  X.25  interface  provides 
the  capability  for  the  DTE  to  multiplex  many  logical  connections  over  one 
communications  link  between  the  DTE  and  the  network. 

Asyschronous  DTEs  that  use  start/stop  protocols  can  be  attached  to 
packet  networks  using  packet  assemblers/disassemblers  (PAD). 
Recommendation  X.3  together  with  the  X.28  and  X.29  protocols  define  the 
various  components  needed  to  communicate  between  an  X.25  DTE  and 
asynchronous  devices  over  PSDNs.    Another  inportant  standard  is 
Recommendation  X.75,  which  is  used  by  PSDNs  for  interconnections  between 
networks.    X.75  is  the  key  to  worldwide  communications  between  X.25  DTEs 
attached  to  different  PSDNs. 

Host  packet-switching  X.25  PSDNs  or  VANs  use  a  proprietary  internal 
protocol  between  switching  nodes.   By  supporting  various  de  facto  standard 
link  interfaces  —  such  as  IBH's  Binary  Synchronous  (BSC),  and  IBM's  SDLC 
—  as  well  ab  the  OSI  international  standard  High  Level  Data  Link  Control 
(HDLC),  the  network  can  provide  virtual  connections  (dashed  lines)  between 
diverse  machines.    X.75  provides  the  link  between  PSDNs.    See  illustration 
in  Figure  1  below. 
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Protocol  Conversion 

Protocol  conversion  involves  the  translation  of  various  protocol 
features  (e.g.,  flow  control      controlling  speed  differentials  and 
buffering  requirements)  across  an  interface  between  two  different 
processes.    We  can  observe  that  protocol  conversion  implementations  will 
continue  to  expand  in  the  current  environment  of  slow  acceptance  of 
international  standards  in  the  multi-vendor  VAN  service  market. 

By  definition,  protocol  conversion  adds  system  overhead,  since 
additional  translation  software  and/or  hardware  is  required  to  allow 
incompatible  devices  to  coimunicate.    Translation  functions  occur 
throughout  VAN  implementations,  but  most  VANs  provide  at  least  some 
conversion  services  within  the  network  backbone  switching  nodes  for 
international  access  (X.25)  and  gateways  (X.75).    Similarly,  access  and 
interconnection  is  normally  provided  for  SNA  6e  facto  standards.  Many 
protocol  conversion  services  are  alternatively  offered  in  a  more 
distributed  manner,  at  the  customer  site  for  large  voJiimes  of  terminal  and 
host  traffic.    Furtheririore,  many  VANs  also  provide  access  to  their  own 
proprietary  network  computer  resources,  including  a  variety  of  computer 
applications,  database  host  resources,  and  communication  services  such  as 
electronic  messaging.    Thus  higher-level  VAN  communications  and  computer 
services  create  many  of  the  requirements  for  protocol  conversion  services. 

Network  Management 

The  management  of  such  technical  complexity  is  where  VANs  are 
particularly  attractive  to  businesses,  which  find  it  not  only  too  costly  to 
privately  duplicate  VAN  services,  but  also  find  they  are  unable  to  hire  the 
technical  expertise  necessary  to  implement  and  control  network  resources. 
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Network  management  includes  sophisticated  monitoring  devices  and  programs 
for  design  and  optimization  of  lines  and  costs,  depending  on  dynamic  data 
flow  and  changing  tariffs  and  technology.    The  VAN  companies  must  have  in- 
house  technical  competence  to  either  integrate  or  build  these  management 
tools  for  control  and  for  billing.    This  in-house  capability  must  also  be 
able  to  integrate  new  switching  techniques  and  media  as  technology  evolves. 

INPACT  OF  PERSONAL  COMPUTERS  AND  LOCAL  NETUOfXS  ON  VANS 

Personal  Computers 

Increasingly,  personal  computer  and  intelligent  workstation  users  will 
determine  the  shape  of  VAN  services.    As  PCs  proliferate,  users  turn  to 
VANS  to  augment  their  local  capabilities  as  well  as  to  communicate  with 
other  non-local  PC  users. 

The  current  emphasis  of  personal  computer  users  to  utilize  networked 
resources  is  simply  an  evolutionary  stage  of  increasingly  distributed 
computing  access  by  simple  ASCII  terminals,  then  to  PCs,  and  to  more  and 
more  intelligence,  capability,  and  variety  in  workstations.    Of  course, 
without  universal  standards,  users  have  a  multitude  of  different  vendors* 
access  devices,  network  switching  computers,  and  host  computing  resources. 
In  most  cases  each  has  its  own  unique  method  (or  protocol)  for 
communicating  with  other  devices.   To  be  sure,  any  ASCII  device  can 
exchange  messages  with  other  devices  connected  to  VANs.    However,  PCs  using 
different  word  processing  or  spreadsheet  techniques  cannot  interchange 
documents  or  data  files  or  graphics  without  the  need  for  modification,  if 
the  files  can  be  interchanged  at  all.    VANs  are  rapidly  addressing  these 
needs  with  new  service  offerings  (e.g.,    GEISCO  has  d  word  processing 
translation  service. 

Local  Networks 

Internetworking  of  local  area  networks  with  VANs  is  becoming  a  major 
developmental  activity  for  protocol  conversion.   Even  with  LANs  absorbing  a 
great  deal  of  intra-organizational  communications,  users  are  realizing  that 
a  LAN  is  only  part  of  a  total  solution  to  communications  needs.  LAN 
decisions  will  more  and  more  be  basea  on  LAN  interfaces  to  VANs.  Public 
VANS  will  increasingly  view  connections  with  private  LANs  as  a  market 
opportunity.    Various  VAN  implementations  and  independent  software  company 
packages  are  available  to  meet  this  LAN-to-VAN  need,  while  we  wait  for 
standards  to  be  agreed  upon. 

The  Institute  for  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers  (IEEE)  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  this  standards  effort.    There  are  some  distinct 
differences  between  local  and  long-haul  networks  that  must  be  taken  into 
account  when  devising  protocol  standards:    1.    In  terms  of  speed 
differentials,  LANs  are  typically  in  the  range  of  1  to  50  Mbps,  while  VANs 
are  often  56  Kbps  or  less,  and  2.    The  local  network  link  is  generally 
direct  with  no  intermediate  switches;  while  on  a  long-haul  network,  there 
may  be  a  number  of  packets  outstanding  between  station**, 

VAN  SERVICES  FOR  UNIVERSITIES 

Just  as  LANs  are  providing  communications  within  campuses,  VANs 
provide  communications  among  campuses  and  provide  access  to  specific 
external  database  services.    The  major  worldwide  VANs  used  by  universities 
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today  3re  identified  in  the  Appendix,[2]    In  addition,  the  Research 
Libraries  Information  N2twork  (RLIN)  is  an  example  of  a  specialized  network 
combining  databases  of  library  collections  and  computer  systems  to  support 
the  Research  Library  Group  (a  consortium  of  generally  large  universities 
and  other  research  institutions)  as  well  as  many  non-member 
institutions. [3] 

Increasingly,  universities  are  finding  it  economically  feasible  and 
even  necessary  to  conduct  research  with  the  assistance  of  the  following 
types  of  commercial  VANs:    1.  On-line  bibliographic  search  services  (e.g.. 
Dialog,  Knowledge  Index,  BRS,  BRS  After  Dark,  Orbit),  and  2.  On-line 
business  search  services  (e.g.,  Dow  Jones  News  Service,  Vu/Text,  Nexis, 
NewsNet,  The  Source).[4,5] 

If  you  have  a  personal  computer  or  computer  terminal  with  a  300  or 
1200  baud  modem  and  asyschronous  communications  software,  you  can  access  a 
range  of  electronic  services  that  provide  unlimited  information  resources. 
All  of  these  services  can  be  accessed  via  a  packet  switched  network's  local 
telephone  number.     These  services  fall  into  three  categories  --  general 
business,  full-text,  and  bibliographic.    A  general  business  service 
provides  a  generous  number  of  daily  news  sources;  financial  resources,  such 
as  current  stock  quotes  and  S.E.C.  filings;  and  additional  conveniences, 
such  as  airline  schedules,  electronic  mail,  and  sport  scores.    A  full-text 
service  functions  as  a  repository  of  the  word-for-word  articles  and  news 
stories  that  h^ve  appeared  in  paper  publications.    A  bibliographic  service 
provides  indexes  to  a  vast  number  of  paper  publications  --  books, 
magazines,  literature,  and  conference  papers. [5] 

The  escalating  cost  of  maintaining  university  libraries  as  the 
principal  research  base  has  forced  innovative  library  sharing  arrangements, 
greater  reliance  on  external  commercial  databases,  and  the  merging  of 
library  and  computer  services. [6] 

U.C.L.A.  recently  surveyed  125  university  business  schools  regarding 
their  computer  use  for  instruction  and  research.[7]    Forty-two  of  these 
schools  reported  having  at  least  one  wide-area  network  (VAN)  available  for 
use,  with  67  different  networks  mentioned.    Two-thirds  of  the  schools 
reported  using  BITNET,  while  CompuServe  and  ARPANET  were  each  reported  by 
one-fifth  of  the  schools.   The  most  frequently  mentioned  databases  for 
research  and  instruction  were,  in  order  of  usage,  Compustat  (used  at  67%  of 
the  schools),  CRSP  (48%),  Citibase  (18%),  Value  Line  (15%),  Dow  Jones 
(14%),  DPI  (9%). 

Helpful  guidelines  and  experiences  in  the  use  of  VAN  services  are 
being  published  with  increasing  frequency.    The  LOTUS  Journal  recently 
surveyed  some  of  the  popular  on-Hne  information  services.[8]  An 
interesting  experiment  using  Videotex  on  CompuServe's  VAN  was  reported  by 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where,  as  a  member  of  the  Electronic  Text 
Consortium  they  agreed  to  develop  elc  tronic  text  materials  which  would 
support  the  PBS  television  series,    Congress:  We  the  People."[9] 

SUMMARY 

Value-added  network  services  have  evolved    in  only  fifteen  years  to 
become  heavily  used  by  businesses  and  universities  worldwide.    VANs  are 
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classified  along  many  lines  and  offer  varied  and  competitively  priced 
services.    The  technology  of  VANs  is  becoming  increasingly  sophisticated 
while:  migrating  to  international  architectural  standards,  designing  and 
integrating  network  node  components,  selecting  and  optimizing  hybrid 
switching  techniques  and  transmission  media,  providing  an  array  of 
protocols  and  protocol  conversion  implementations  to  meet  the  "anything-to 
anything"  communication  requirements  of  users,  and  simply  managing  the  VAN 
resources  with  sufficient  error-free  transmission  and  security  for  user 
confidence. 

Personal  computers  and  local  network  to  VAN  connections  are  having 
major  impacts  on  VAN  services.   All  these  factors  plus  specific  current 
uses  of  VANs  by  businesses  and  universities  indicate  a  major  growth  in 
dependency  on  VANs  in  as  yet  unforseen  and  creative  ways,  fioj 
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NETWORKS 

ARPANET  "  The  first  long-haul  packet- 
switched  computer  network,  funded  by  the 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
(ARPA).  now  called  the  Defense  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency  (DARPA).  In 
1983.  the  ARPANET  was  divided  into  MIL- 
NET  a  military  network,  and  ARPANET  a 
research  network.  ARPANET  and  MILNET 
hosts  are  connected  to  Interface  Message 
Processors  (IMPs),  which  are  interconnect- 
ed via  56KB  dedicated  lines. 

BITNET  -  An  RSCS-based  store-and- 
fOHA/ard  network  of  over  350  computers 
supporting  mail.  file,  and  interactive  mes- 
sage transmission  among  over  100  aca- 
demic institutions  in  the  U.S..  with  direct 
links  to  counterpart  networks  in  Canada 
and  Europe.  BITNET  operates  over  9600 
baud  leased  telephc  ;  lines.  Most  BITNET 
sites  run  IBM's  VM/CMS  operating  system; 
MVS  TSO.  VAX  VMS  and  UNIX.  CDC  NOS 
with  NJEF  and  other  operating  systems  are 
also  supported.  In  addition.  BITNET  sup- 
ports gateways  to  other  academic  and  re- 
search networks  including  ARPANET 
CCNET  CSNET  MAILNET  UUCP,  and  a 
limited  access  gateway  to  IBM's  VNET 
network. 
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CCITT  -  The  International  Telegraph  and 
lelephone  Consultative  Committee,  an  or- 
ganization charged  v^th  developing  stan- 
dards for  international  telecommunications. 
CCirr  protocols  include  X.25  and  X.400 

CCNET  -  A  DECNET-based  network  that 
includes  Carnegie-Mellon.  Case  Western 
Resen/e.  Columbia  University.  New  York 
University  Business  School.  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  Vassar  College 
CCNET  sites  communicate  with  BITNET 
and  MAILNET  through  gateways. 

CSNET  "  Computer  Science  NEVwork.  a 
logical  network  of  institutions  involved  in 
computer  science  research,  composed  of 
three  physical  networks:  PhoneNet. 
X25Net.  and  the  ARPANET 

DARPA  Internet  -  The  Defense  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency  Internet  is  a  col- 
lection of  networks,  all  based  on  TCP/IP. 
that  communicate  v^th  one  another  and 
share  a  common  host  table  The  DARPA 
Internet  is  composed  of  more  than  800 
hosts  including  those  on  the  ARPANET 
MILNET  and  numerous  local  networks  at 
universities  and  private  companies.  Net- 
work facilities  include  remote  login.  fil<> 
transfer,  and  mail. 

EARN  -  The  European  Academic  Re- 
search Network,  linking  over  150  com- 
puters and  100  institutions  in  18  countries. 
EARN  uses  the  same  networking  technolo- 
gy as  BITNET  and  is  directly  linked  to  both 
BITNET  and  its  Canadian  counterpart.  Net- 
North.  Gateways  to  several  national  acc  • 
demic  networks  in  Europe  are  also 
planned. 

EDUNET  -  A  project  of  EDUCOM  Net- 
working Activities  which  allows  member  in- 
stitutions to  access  computing  resources  at 
16  universities  over  dialup  telephone  lines 
or  public  data  networks.  EDUNET  staff  pro- 
vides administrative  and  user  support  serv- 
ices (directories,  documentation,  account 
initiation,  consolidated  biiling)  associated 
with  locating  and  using  desired  software 
and  services. 

JANET  -  Joint  Academic  NETwork,  a  net- 
work of  approximately  200  academic  and 
research  computers  in  Great  Britain. 

MAILNET  -  A  star  network,  with  hub  at 
MIT  that  allows  a  variety  of  university  mail 
systr  ^s  on  different  hardware  to  exchange 
maii  uver  direct-dial  telephone  lines  and 
public  data  networks.  Most  sites  exchange 
mail  with  the  hub  twice  daily,  using  the 
MMDF  protocol  at  the  link  level  and  SMTP 
for  message  i. .  isfer  Twenty-four  sites  par- 
ticipate in  MAILNET  and  communk^ate  with 
the  other  major  academic  networks 
through  mail  gateways. 
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MILNET  -  The  Defense  Data  Network, 
which  split  from  the  ARPANET  in  1983. 
MILNET  is  connected  to  the  ARPANET  by 
mail  gateways.  File  transfer  and  remote  log- 
in  is  limited  to  the  military  and  defense 
contractors. 

NETNORTH  -  An  RSCS-based  network  of 
40  computers  at  20  Canadian  academic 
and  research  sites  with  direct  links  to  BIT- 
NET  and  its  European  counterpart  EARN. 
Plans  are  underway  to  provide  connections 
between  NetNorth  and  other  Canadian 
networks 

NJEF  -  Control  Data  Corporation's  Net- 
work  Job  Entry  facility;  enatDles  Cybers  to 
send  files  over  BITNET 

PhoneNet  -  A  star  network,  with  its  hub  at 
CSNETRELAY.  that  allows  computer 
science  researchers  on  primarily  UNIX- 
based  systems  to  exchange  mail  over 
direct-dial  telephone  lines.  Most  sites  ex- 
change mail  with  the  hub  twice  daily  using 
the  MMDF  protocols  Approximately  100 
sites  participate  in  PhoneNet  and  ex- 
change mail  with  the  other  CSNET 
networks. 

RFC  -  Request  for  Comments,  the  name 
of  documents  containing  proposed  and  ac- 
cepted communications  standards  used  k>y 
the  ARPANET  community  For  example,  the 
ARPANET  standard  for  message  format  is 
described  in  RFC  822. 

USENET  '  USENET  is  a  news  network, 
with  articles  sent  by  a  flooding  routing  al- 
gorithm to  all  nodes  While  the  transport 
mechanism  is  UUCP  for  most  links,  numer- 
ous others  are  used,  including  ethernets. 
and  the  ARPA  Internet.  USENET  combines 
the  idea  of  mailing  lists  long  used  on  the 
ARPANET  with  bulletin  board  service  as 
has  existed  for  ">any  years  on  TOPS-20 
and  other  systenr.s  There  are  over  1000 
USENET  hosts  worldwide,  but  there  is  no 
general  central  authority  for  USENET  The 
name  USENET  is  supposedly  derived  from 
USRNIX.  which  is  the  name  of  the  UNIX 
us^is  group. 

VNET  -  An  IBM  intern?'  network  that  uses 
the  same  technology  (RSCS)  as  BITNET 

X25Ntt  -  CSNET's  X25Net  implements 
the  ARPANET  TCP/IP  protocols  over  the 
X.25  facilities  of  the  Telenet  public  data  net- 
work. X25Net  sites  may  perform  file  trans- 
fer, remote  login,  and  instantaneous 
electronic  mail  transmission  to  other  sites 
on  the  DARPA  Internet.  Seventeen  sites 
currently  participate  in  X25Net.  □ 
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DEVELOPING  A  CAMPUS-WIDE  LOCAL  AREA  NETWORK; 
WE'RE  HALF  WAY  THERE 

Paul  J .  Plourde 
Vice  President  of  Information  Services 

BENTLEY  COLLEGE 
Lindsay  Hall  20 
Waltham,  MA  02254 


This  paper  will  review  the  plan  and  strategy  to 
implement  a  campus-wide  LAN  on  a  broadband  cable  fo*^  an 
institution  heavily  committed  to  computing  with  8,000 
students  utilizing  computing  on  a  regular  basis  on 
1,200  microcomputers  throughout  the  semester. 

The  presentation  will  focus  on  the  plan  to: 

1.  gradually  phase  out  a  500  port  MICOM  front-end 
which  supported  over  400  terminals  and  a  few 
hundred  microcomputers,  and  5  PRIME  systems, 

2.  develop  a  broadband  system  which  sits  above  a 
variety  of  PRIME,  Microvax ,  HP3000  and  other 
systems  and  which  will  provide  node-to-node 
communication  between  any  two  users  on  campus  in 
a  network  of  several  thousand  microcomputers  and 
terminals ,  and 

3.  install  a  digital  PBX  system. 

The  plan  that  will  be  reviewed  is  a  5-phase 
implementation  plan  that  in  the  first  three  phases 
focused  first  on  the  academic  podium  and  provides  data 
and  video  communication  to  th  six  buildings  in  this 
area.     These  developments  which  are  completed  co-exist 
with  th  MICOM  system  which  supports  primarily 
administrative  users  at  this  time  while  the  majority 
of  academic  users  are  on  the  broadband  network.     As  a 
parallel  development  we  will  review  the  acquisition  of 
a  digital  PBX  systeni  to  support  voice  communication 
which  we  felt,  for  the  time  being,  should  exist  on  a 
separate  transmission  medium. 

As  a  part  of  this  presentation,  we  will  review  the 
reasons  that  we  wanted  to  move  away  from  a  front-end 
processor  such  as  MICOM  a  why  we  selected  broadband 
over  bareband  and  digital  PBX  for  the  major  campus 
backbone  system.    We  will  also  discuss  the  develop- 
ments of  several  smaller  networks  which  are  currently 
planned,  or  implemented  to  support  faculty  chairs,  the 
CIS  department  and  the  Information  Services  Division. 
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HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

Since  the  mid-1970's,  the  academic  and  administrative  computing 
needs  of  the  College  have  been  serviced  by  on-line  access  to  one 
or  more  computers  via  RS232  communication  lines  on  a  point-to- 
point  connection  between  terminals  in  various  buildings  and  a 
front-end  processor  in  Lindsay  Hall.     During  the  time  when  we  had 
a  DEC10KI  processor,  we  had  approximately  128  terminals  wired  to 
a  DCA  front-end  communications  processor.     Although  this  provid- 
ed adequate  service  in  it's  early  years,  the  front-end  deterio- 
rated and  was  difficult  to  maintain.     This  combined  with  the 
excessive  number  of  users  trying  to  access  the  processing  capa- 
bility of  the  DEC10  were  the  main  reasons  why  we  decided  to 
replace  that  computer  with  a  network  of  Prime  computers.  During 
this  early  period,  we  did  not  use  multiplexers  and  we  had  ini- 
tially 8  then  32  dial-up  lines  for  remote  access. 

With  the  installation  of  the  PRIME  systems,     the  data  communica- 
tions needs  of  the  Bentley  College  data  center  were  met  by  using 
a  MICOM  600  data  switching  unit.     All  of  the  400  terminals  on 
campus  were  wired  directly  to  the  MICOM  unit  where  connection  to 
one  of  the  five  Prime  computers  is  made.     This  unit  provided  us 
with  the  flexibility  to  direct  users  to  a  particular  computer  for 
a  special  f unction( port  selection). 

The  telephone  system,  which  was  installed  when  the  College  was 
built,  is  an  AT4T  701  mechanical  switch  and  has  been  in  operation 
since  the  opening  of  the  campus.     There  was  a  study  done  in  the 
mid-70 *s  and  a  recommendation  was  made  to  replace  the  switch  but 
that  was  not  acted  upon  at  that  time.     In  1983i  the  College 
ordered  a  Dimension  system  primarily  because  oi  the  needs  of  the 
new  Graduate  Center  but  also  because  of  the  deterioration  of 
service  and  the  inability  of  the  telephone  company  to  service 
this  equipment.     Tnis  switch  was  never  installed. 


COHHUWICATIOHS  PLANNING  AND  STRATEGY 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Campus  Communications  Committee  was 
formed  and  one  of  it's  first  priorities  was  to  review  the  deci- 
sion to  order  the  Dimension  system.     The  group  made  a  recommenda- 
tion to  cancel  the  order  for  the  Dimension  system  and  this  was 
acted  upon. 

Having  set  aside  the  telephone  decision  as  premature,  the  commit- 
tee set  forth  to  specify  the  College's  communications  objectives 
and  these  are  as  follows: 
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1.  transparent,  user-oriented  environment, 

2.  convenient  access  to  off-campus  computer  and 
information  resources, 

3 .  convenient  capabil i ties  to  promote  resource  sharing 
(maximize  accessibility  to  available  hardware  and 
software  resources)  , 

4.  reliable,  fault-tolerant  hardware  and  operating 
software  environment , 

5.  campus-wide  access  to  appropriate  information  resources 
from  classrooms,  offices,  dormitories,  auditorium  and 
other  facilities, 

^•g*»  graphics,  video  resources,  electronic  mail,  word 
processing,  library  catalogs,  directories,  administra- 
tive data, 

6.  convenient  capability  to  interface  computer  ana 
communication  devices  and  peripherals,  regardless  of 
make  or  type, 

7.  improved  support  of  physical  facilities  management 
(phones,  energy,  security,  scheduling,  etc.), 

8.  provision  of  controls  for  data  security  and  user 
pr  ivacy , 

9.  maintainable  user  environment . 

In  addition  to  these  global  objectives  we  had  an  immediate  need 
to  satisfy  the  data  communications  needs  of  the  new  Graduate 
Center  building.     We  also  had  to  concern  ourselves  with  the 
large,    issues  of  data,  voice  and  video  transmission  from  virtual- 
ly any  point  to  any  other  point  on  campus.     With  the  limited  time 
available( two  months),  we  tried  to  make  the  most  informed  deci- 
sion on  the  Graduate  Center  while  building  the  first  leg  of  a 
system  that  would  have  campus-wide  applicability. 

One  of  our  main  concerns  at  this  point  in  time  was  whether  we 
wished  to  perpetuate  the  MICOM  front-end.     The  MICOM  unit  has 
very  little  intelligence  and  can  not  perform  any  conversions  or 
high  speed  CPU  to  CPU  transfers.     Further,  centralized  control 
and  connections  results  in  major  disruption  in  user  service  in 
the  event  of  a  malfunction  in  the  front-end  processor.     This  is 
the  case  even  with  the  availability  of  a  primary  and  secondary 
prcessor  since  a  "soft"  restart  is  impossible.     Other  reasons 
for  considering  alternatives  to  the  MICOM  were:  lack  of  conduit 
space,  a  need  for  more  flexible  topology,  isolation  from  light- 
ning, better  security  provisions,  and  easier  system  maintenance. 
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In  search  of  a  solution,  the  Campus  Communications  C^^mmittee 
visited  a  number  of  sites  including  Brown  University,  Dartmouth 
College,  and  the  U.S  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  all  of  which 
had  installed  extensive  local  area  networks  of  different  varie- 
ties including  baseband  and  broadband.     After  several  months  of 
investigation  and  deliberation,  the  committee  developed  a  commu- 
nications strategy  that  focused  on  the  following: 

1.  build  a  network  independent  of  the  computers  that  are  being 
used  at  any  given  point  in  time, 

2.  migrate  academic  users  to  this  system  fir  t, 

3.  provide  a  video  capability  on  this  network  for  the  upper 
campuo( academic  podium)  , 

4.  install  a  new  digital  telephone  swHch, 

5.  migrate  admini strati ve  users  to  the  network,  and 

6.  provide  student  housing  access  to  all  computing  resources 
whether  mainframe,  mini  or  micro. 

As  a  first  step  in  implementing  this  strategy  we  decided  in  June 
of  1983  to  install  a  broadband  network  in  the  new  Graduate  Center 
building  that  would  open  in  September  of  1983«     While  the  short 
time  frame  did  not  permit  an  exhaustive  analysis,  this  decision, 
even  in  retrospect,  seems  to  have  had  merit  since  it  serviced  the 
data  communications  needs  of  that  building  while  leaving  open  the 
questions  of  how  we  would  handle  voice  and  video  service  for  the 
Cdmpus.     While  baseband  would  have  provided  the  data  communica- 
tions service  and  allowed  us  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  the 
MICOM,  we  felt  that  broadband  satisfied  this  requirement  and: 

"1.  provided  the  capability  to  accommodate  data,  voice  and 
video  on  the  same  cable, 

2.  made  use  of  proven  CATV  technology, 

3.  provided  an  integrated  approach  to  our  future  needs  for 
interfacing  information  resources, 

4.  providing  video  transmission  for  instructional  use,  and 

5.  would  allow  multiple  data  transmission  for  energy, 
facilities  management  and  security  systems."'' 

In  the  absence  of  a  formal  long-range  communications  plan,  we 
felt  that  this  approach  provided  us  with  the  most  flexibility  to 
satisfy  our  future  r^^ds. 

Having  made  the  decision  to  install  a  broadband  network,  we 
quickly  reduced  the  available  systems  to  Sytek  and  Ungermann- 
Bass.     Ungermann-Bass  was  selected  to  be  implemented  in  the 
Graduate  Center  and  implementation  proceeded  as  scheduled  in 
September  of  1983»     A  valid  question  at  this  point  is  why  we 
selected  these  two  companies  since  they  are  both  relatively  small 
and  one  would  of  course  prefer  to  install  a  network  supplied  by 
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AT&T  or  IBM  or  Digital  or  another  substantial  company.  The 
answer  is  that  networks  from  larger  vendors  were  simply  unavaila- 
ble.    This  presents  a  dilemma  that  colleges  and  universities  as 
well  as  industry  face,  even  today  although  the  choices  in  terms 
of  vendors  are  multiplying  almost  daily.     The  issues  which  we 
face  in  making  a  cable  decision  were  sum.iiarized  by  this  author  in 
an  article  in  CAUSE/EFFECT  in  September,  198^  and  dealt  with 
cable  selection , pSpect rum  allocation  and  the  quest  ion  of  multi- 
vendor  network*'. 


ACTIVITIES  DURING  1984 

Our  original  intention  was  to  develop  a  long-range  plan  early  in 
1984  to  expand  the  LAN  to  the  remainder  of  the  campus.     This  was 
*)ased  on  the  assumption  that  all  freshmen  would  have  computers. 
Instead,  activity  during  1984  focused  on  a  pilot  project  of  110 
freshmen  wh'^  were  issued  portable  computers  and  the  campus-wide 
olanning  activities  regarding  new  building  construction.  Both 
of  these  would  have  a  major  impact  on  the  campus  communication 
requiremerts  sirice  the  successful  completion  of  the  freshman 
project  could  result  in  4,000  additional  micrroomputers  on  campus 
and  new  building  construction  would  add  six  buildings  by  1987. 

The  decision  to  conduct  a  freshman  pilot  project  delayed  the 
requirement  for  connectivity  in  the  dorms.     Freshmen  do  not 
require  connection  to  the  Prime  computers  since  the  curriculum 
for  that  year  is  organized  to  use  micros  in  the  Accounting,  CIS, 
English  and  Math  courses.     Thus,  this  will  not  be-^ome  an  issue 
until  frejhmen  move  out  of  the  freshmen  dorms( cluster ed  together) 
into  other  dormitories  scattered  in  the  lower  campus  in  I986.  As 
a  consequence,  we  have  an  additional  year  before  we  needed  to 
have  the  lower  campus  connected  to  a  network.     In  the  meantime, 
access  from  dorms  by  students  who  chose  to  acquire  computers 
could  be  accomplished  through  the  use  of  a  modem. 

Since  we  delayed  the  expansion  of  the  broadband  network,  we 
satisfied  the  increasing  demand  for  lines  to  the  system  by  using 
multiplexers  tied  in  to  the  MICOM.     This  was  required  in  loca- 
tions where  limitations  of  conduit  space  did  not  permit  the 
insertion  of  additional  RS232  lines. 

The  telephone  system  continued  to  deteriorate  in  1984  but,  until 
we  could  get  a  sense  of  the  eventual  scope  of  the  new  building 
project,  it  was  decided  to  delay  a  decision        replacing  the 
telephone  switch.     This  also  afforded  us  the  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  offerings  of  a  variety  of  companies  in  the  wake  of 
the  post  AT&T  divestiture. 

Once  we  had  determined  that  we  would  equip  all  freshmen  with 
computers  in  the  fall  of  1985  and  the  campus  building  plan  was 
finalized,  we  proceeded  to  develop  the  next  four  phases  of  the 
five  phase  plan  to  develop  a  campus-wide  LAN.     These  phases  are 
depicted  graphically  and  narratively  in  Attachment  A. 
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ACTIVITIES  DURING  1985 

During  this  past  year,     there  have  been  five  primary  activities 
regarding  communication  as  follows: 

1.  .  pansion  of  the  cable  plant  on  the  upper  campus  to 
complete  phases  II  and  III, 

2.  acquisition  of  additional  network  interface  unitsC NIU ' s)  , 

3.  build ing  a  network  communications  center , 

4.  hiring  a  telephone  communications  consultant ,  issuing  an 
RFP  and  selecting  a  telephone  switch,  and 

5.  hiring  a  network  consultant  to  assist  us  in  assessing  the 
current  state-of-the-art  in  LAN  hardware  and  software  and 
finalizing  cable  plant  design  for  the  remaining  phases  of 
the  system. 

In  view  of  the  delay  in  equipping  freshmen  with  microcomputers 
from  1984(the  original  date  recommended  by  the  faculty)  to  1985, 
we  decided  to  proceed  on  a  more  deliberate  schedule  to  expand  the 
broadband  network.     It  was  decided  to  proceed  to  the  second  and 
third  phases  of  the  cable  plant  expansion.     This  expansion  con- 
sisted of  extending  the  cable  plant  throughout  the  upper  campus 
to  provide  data  and  video  communications  to  the  academic  podium. 
This  has  been  completed  and  we  also  have  acquired  additional 
ports(NIU's)  to  connect  some  of  the  academic  users  on  the  lower 
campus  to  network  interface  units  in  Waverley  Hall  where  we  are 
building  a  network  node  for  the  lower  campus  which  is  the  loca- 
tion of  all  of  our  residence  halls. 

The  strategy  thus  far  has  been  to  leave  administrative  computer 
users  on  the  MICOM  and  transition  the  academic  user ^  to  the 
broadband  network.  Our  current  distribution  of  porta  on  the  MICOM 
and  the  broadband  is  depicted  in  Attachment  B.     The  use  of  the 
MICOM  provides  additional  security( through  separation)  and  the 
broadband  system  causes  a  minimum  of  interruption  to  the  academic 
users  when  we  have  a  malfunction  to  some  portion  of  tha^  equi;.- 
ment.    The  reason  for  this  is  that  system  failure  is  usually 
limited  to  one  board  which  affects  six  ports  rather  Inan  a  system 
fail  '•^e  whicn  was  often  the  case  with  the  MICOM.  198o,  with 

the  completion  of  Phases  IV  and  V,  we  u  11  migrate  une  adminis- 
trative users  to  the  broadband  netvork.     However,  additional 
software  developments  are  required  to  provide  additional  security 
within  the  network  control  proces;;or  before  we  will  feel  com- 
fortable in  having  our  administrative  users  intermixed  on  an 
intelligent  network  with  academic  users.     This  has  been  one  of 
our  major  disappointments  in  that  vendor  supplied  software  has 
been  slow  in  coming. 
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The  third  activity  that  we  have  been  engaged  in  1985  was  the 
construction  of  the  network  control  center •     This  provides  a 
central  location  for  the  Network  Control  Processor, 
amplifiers  and  other  network  equipment  isolated  from  the  comput- 
ers.     This  has  been  completed  and  will  provide  space  for  the 
expansion  needed  during  the  next  few  years.     We  initially  had 
placed  the  head-end  in  the  computer  room  but  this  did  not  provide 
adequate  space  for  expansion  and  did  not  secure  the  network  from 
the  computers.     This  resulted  from  lack  of  experience  on  our 
part  and  bad  advice  from  our  cable  plant     esigners.     They  also 
designed  the  first  leg  of  the  system  in  such  a  way  that  we  had  to 
recalibrate  the  whole  system  when  we  added  Phases  II  &  III.  The 
message  here  is  to  be  wary  of  the  one  opinion  solution. 

When  we  proceed  to  a  full  implementation  of  the  network,  we 
anticipate  that  we  could  release  the  MICOM  by  mid-1986. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  the  MICOM  could  be  diverted  to  some 
other  use  such  as  a  port  selection  device  for  the  lower  campus 
rather  than  proceeding  with  extending  the  broadband  to  the  lower 
campus.     Another  possibility  that  is  currently  being  evaluated  is 
whether  we  could  use  the  new  telephone  switch,  a  Northern  Telecom 
SL1  system,  for  data  switching  for  the  dorm  rooms.     We  will  have 
to  examine  the  reliability  of  the  MICOM  and  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  that  approach  vis-a-vis  the  broadband  network  approach, 
versus  the  telephone  system  before  proceeding  to  Phase  V, 


FUTURE  ACTIVITIES 

The  phases  of  development  for  completing  the  network  are  as 
follows : 

1,  extend  network  service  to  Morlson  F&A, 

This  is  Phase  III  and  was  delayed  until  this  Fall  in  order 
to  coordinate  this  wiring  with  the  cable  plant  installation 
for  the  telephone  system, 

2,  installation  of  the  replacement  telephone  switchCearly 
1986), 

3,  extending  the  cable  plant  and  network  service  to  the 
new  Student  Center  and  the  new  Administration  building. 
Phase  IV  of  the  LAN  plan  (Spring,  1986), 

4,  expansion  of  the  network  to  the  lower  campus. 
Phase  V  of  LAN  plan(Summer  1986  through  1987), 

5,  develop  specialized  PC  networks  for  department  chairs  and 
other  groups(currently  in  progress), 

6,  provide  network  software  for  name  and  fxle  servers  as  well 
as  security( includes  replacement  of  the  network  control 
processor) , 
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7.     extend  the  pilot  video  broadcasting  capability  to  all  of 
the  classrooms  and  conferencing  facilities  on  the  upper 
campus • 


ISSUES  AND  PROBLEMS 

The  issues  that  one  needs  to  address  in  planning  the  development 
of  a  campus-wide  LAN  are  for  the  most  part  those  which  were 
identified  by  this  author  in  the  September,  1984  issue  of 
CAUSE/EFFECT  as  follows: 

"1.  In  addition  t^  the  lack  of  standards  and  the  unpredictabili- 
ty of  when  standards  will  be  defined  and  finalized,  the  fact 
is  that  the  large  computer  and  communication  companies  have 
not  yet  announced  major  local  area  network  products.... 

2.  Another  factor  which  impinges  upon  any  evaluation  is  the 
impact  of  AT&T's  divestiture  and  the  difficulty  of  trying  to 
acquire  specifications  of  future  PBX  systems  and  what  rela- 
tionship this  will  have  on  LANs. 

3.  A  concern  faced  by  current  implementators  is  that  they  have 
to  deal  with  small  specialized  LAN  companies.... 

4.  Another  major  problem  is  that  there  are  few  knowledgeable 
consultants  in  this  area,  those  who  do  exist  ara  overworked, 
and  we  do  not  always  understand  that  of  which  they  speak.... 

5.  We  are  also  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  vendors*  literature 
and  rhetoric  is  outstripping  the  software  capabilities  of 
the  networks.     The  problem  is  that  the  software  resident  in 
either  network  control  processors  or  network  interface  units 
for  file  transfers,  name-servers  or  network  management  is 
really  at  the  first  stage  of  development ...  ."3 

The  last  point  is  at  the  heart  of  much  of  our  hesitancy  to  move 
ahead  with  a  given  company's  product.    We  have  purposely  "dragged 
our  feet"  on  expanding  the  network  and  we  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  evaluating  other  vendors'  products.     We  must  decide 
whether  this  is  the  propitious  time  to  switch  to  a  vendor  that 
might  have  a  mere  sophisticated  plan  for  network  management 
software.     While  we  have  a  sunk  cost  invested  in  our  current 
vendor,  the  lack  of  network  bridges  makes  it  imperative  that  we 
make  the  right  vendor  decision.     While  bridges  do  exist  within  a 
given  vendor's  products  such  as  bridging  NETONE  baseband  and 
broadband  approaches,  bridges  between  two  vendors  require  spe- 
cialized software  development  that  is  beyond  the  reach  and  budget 
of  most  colleges  and  universities. 

Another  factor  that  is  impacting  our  future  developments,  espe- 
cially the  implementation  of  the  dormitcries(Phaoe  V)  is  the  cost 
per  connection  in  existence  today.     This  connect  cost  is  one  of 
the  major  dilemn.a's  that  we  face  at  this  time  since  the  price  per 
connection  has  not  been  reduced  tc  the  comparable  cost  of  a  data- 
set  connection.     In  the  event  that  the  connect  cost  doesn't 
decrease  between  now  and  the  decision  for  the  installation  cf  tho 
lowe    campus  link,  we  will  have  to  determine  whether  we  wish  to 
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sacrifice  the  potential  for  video  projection  into  dormitory  rooms 
and  proceed  with  a  more  traditional  four-wire  approach ( RS232)  to 
dormitory  connections  versus  a  broadband  connection. 

Our  experience  further  suggests  that  one  should  be  wary  of  cable 
plant  designers.     We  have  had  three  different  firms  involved  in 
designing  subsequent  legs(phases)  of  the  LAN  and  each  has  cri- 
tiqued the  approach  used  by  the  previous  firm  in  designing  the 
preceding  phase.     This  hBt>  r^^sulted  in  our  having  to  redo  a 
portion  of  the  cable  plant  or  head-end.     Fortunately,  our  ap- 
proach was  to  add  in  small  increments  and  we  were  able  to  absorb 
these  changes  with  a  minimum  of  impact  to  our  users.     However,  it 
serves  to  highlight  the  need  for  a  formal  campus-wide  design 
prior  to  proceeding  with  the  installation  of  the  cable  plant,  I 
would  venture  even  further  and  argue  that  once  this  plan  has  been 
prepared  a  second  opinion  should  be  secured  to  insure  that  the 
design  does  not  reflect  the  particular  subjective  view  of  one 
firm  or  individual.     These  people  are  rather  like  psychologists 
or  computer  people  or  other  non-nature  disciplines  where  there 
are  few  accepted  theor'iei^  or  rules  for  the  "right  way"  to  ad- 
dress a  problem  or  complete  a  project.     The  net  result  of  all  of 
these  factors  is  that  there  is  not  much  room  for  errors  in  plan- 
ning or  vendor  selection. 


Footnotes 

1g,  T,     Hopkins  and  N,B,  Meisner,  A  summary  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  "Choosing  Between  Broadband  and  Baseband 
Local  Area  Networks",  Mini -Micro  Systems ,  June,   1982,  pp,  265- 
274,   

2 

P.  J,  Plourde,  "Perspectives  on  Data  Communications", 
CAUSE/EFFECT,  September  4,   1984,  pp,  4-5. 

3IBID,,  pp,  4-5. 
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Academic  Software— 
Vision  and  Perspective 

by  Steven  W.  Gilbert 


Portions  of  this  paper  were  adapted  and 
presented  by  Steven  W,  Gilbert  at  the 
CAUSE83  National  Conference.  The  full  text 
is  reprinted  here  with  permission  from  the 
EDUrnM  Bulletin  (Summer  1985,  vol  20, 
no,  2),  The  attached  chart  was  also  presented 
at  the  CAUSE  Conference, 


AcademK  Software  u  a  purposely  undefined 
term  referring  to  aii  computer  software  — 
mtcrx).  mmi,  mdmamframe  —  used  by  faculty 
and  students 
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Recent  discussion  of  academic  software  has 
been  stimulated  primarily  by  a  rapidly 
growing  interest  in  microcomputer  software 
in  the  higher  education  community.*  The 
current  overall  picture,  however,  of  efforts 
to  develop  and  apply  academic  computer 
software  for  h  igher  education  can  be 
described  as  disorganized  at  best:  vendors 
view  the  market  as  fragmented  and  chaotic; 
no  widely  accepted  vision  of  the  future  role 
for  academic  software  in  hig^  **  education 
currently  exists;  most  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  yet  to  establish  their  own  clear  set 
of  objectives  for  committing  to  the  develop- 
ment and/or  use  of  academic  software;  and 
no  single  organization  is  capable  of  address- 
ing the  entire  confusing  scenario. 

Moreover,  the  incentives  —  financial  or 
otherwise  —  to  encourage  individuals  and 
educational  institutions  to  develop  software 
that,  prinr>arily,  serves  the  needs  of  the 
academic  community  have  yet  to  be 
adopted  and  applied.  Solutions  that  would 
encourage  more  effective  development  and 
dissemination  of  academic  software  often 
are  hindered  by  the  erroneous  assumption 
that  all  software  can  be  acquncd  and  used 
the  same  way. 

Further,  a  convenient,  low-cost,  widely 
accessible  mechanisn  for  sharing  noncom- 
mercial software  (software  for  which  the 
recovery  of  development  costs  is  not  sought) 
has  not  been  established;  nor  is  there  a  con- 
venient, widely  accessible  mechanism  for 
deitvering  software  throughout  higher 
education.  In  fact,  there  is  no  single,  cen- 
tralized source  of  information  about 
academic  software  for  higher  education,  nor 
IS  there  a  system  for  identifying  promising 
faculty-produced  software  that  can  be 
developed  beyond  noncommercial  status. 

Little  progress  also  has  been  made  in 
developing  software  licensing  or  pricing 
agreements  that  provide  students,  faculty, 
and  staff  with  reasonably  priced  access  to 
commercially  successful  software  while 
simultaneously  offering  adequate  revenue 
to  the  commercial  developer. 

Compounding  this  confusion  is  the  fact 
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that  faculty  developers  and  faculty  users 
many  times  fail  to  recognize  the  com- 
plementary nature  of  their  roles  Most  facul- 
ty developers  don't  reahze  that  faculty  from 
other  institutions  may  be  interested  in  using 
their  software  —  even  if  it  isn't  fully  polished 
and  supported.  Faculty,  especially  those 
who  have  neither  the  resources  for  nor  the 
interest  in  developing  software  themselves, 
often  fail  to  recognize  that  colleagues  at 
other  institutions  may  have  already 
developed  software  that  may  be  useful  to 
them. 

If  the  goal  of  revolutionary  change  in  the 
higher  education  learning  process  through 
increased  use  of  computers  is  a  realistic  vi- 
sion, conceptual  breakthroughs  —  the 
development  of  new  academic  software  ap- 
plications and  entirely  new  ways  of  thinking 
about  using  information  technology  to 
enhance  the  learning  process  —  must 
emerge  Eventually,  a  breakthrough  in  in- 
structional applications  of  information 
technology  similar  m  impact  to  that  of  word 
pnxcssing  and  ^rcadshcet  software  may  occur. 

Considering  the  variety  and  magnitude  of 
problems  associated  with  academic  soft- 
ware, no  single  organization  alone  can  ad- 
dress all  of  these  issues  and  problems. 
Allocating  tasks  to  appropriate  organiza- 
tions and  developing  communications 
9nnong  them  would  provide  a  chance  to 
reach  specific  goals  more  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently Easy  availability  of  information 
about  software,  a  cost-effective  delivery 
system,  and  a  cost-effective  marketing 
system  could  further  enhance  development 
and  use  of  academic  software  The  descrip- 
tion below  attempts  to  categorize  "kinds" 
of  software  and  to  describe  a  set  of  coor- 
dinated development  and  distribution 
mechanisms  for  higher  education. 

Software  Categories:  Noncommercial  to 
Commercial 

To  encourage  the  continuing  drvrlup- 
ment  of  better  quality,  more  widely 
available  software  for  mdividual  learning 
and  productivity,  two  somewhat  conflicting 
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goals  must  be  met:  low  price  for  end  users, 
and  reasonable  revenue  to  the  developing 
institution.  The  enormous  capital  expen- 
ditures required  of  large-scale  commercial 
software  businesses  to  develop  and  market 
their  products  more  than  justify  the  energy 
devoted  to  finding  ways  to  prevent 
unauthorized  copying,  provide  fair 
revenues,  and  convince  users  that  conven- 
tional ethics  should  apply.  However,  the 
same  conditions  do  not  apply  to  all 
categories  of  software  in  al!  markets  Forms 
of  software  differ  in  regard  to: 

—  how  marketing  information  is 
distributed 

—  levels  of  technical  support 

—  availability  Tor  multiple  operating  en- 
vironments 

—  cost,  pricing,  and  billing  mechanisms 

—  delivery  methods 

opportunities  Tor  copying,  usage,  and 
modifications 

Schohirly  tradition  not  only  encourages, 
but  rcq aires  the  free  exchange  of  intellec- 
tual products.  Differentiation  among  soft- 
ware catci^ories  should  enaKc  the  academic 
and  commercial  communities  to  understand 
that  at  least  or.''  important  type  of  software 
is  intended  for  copying  and  intellerviial  pig- 
gybacking. 

Noncommercial  (Grassroots)  Software 
may  be  defined  as  software  usually 
developed  on  campus  by  faculty  to*  -^hich 
financial  reward  is  not  an  immediate  or 
dominant  incentive.  One  example  might  be 
software  developed  by  a  faculty  member 
working  alone  or  with  help  from  a  student 
programmer,  perhaps  on  a  single 
"module"  to  supplement  a  course,  possibly 
simulating  a  principle  that  has  proven  dif- 
ficult to  teach  through  conventional  means. 
Minimal,  if  any,  documentation  is 
prepared,  and  initially,  little  thought  is 
given  to  peers  who  may  use  the  software  for 
instn'ctional  purposes.  Faculty  developing 
such  software  are  often  unwilling  to  provide 
even  the  most  essential  support  services, 
thus  stalling  the  ''modules"  far  from  ready 
for  commercial  distribution. 

Precommercial  Software,  also  usually 
developed  on  campus  by  faculty,  differs 
from  Noncommercial  Software  in  that  cost 
recovery  for  a  portion  of  development  and 
distribution  expenses  is  expected.  The  soft- 
ware is  "pre"  commercial  because  the  in- 
stitution supporting  this  level  of  develop- 
ment significantly  subsidizes  the  process, 
hoping  for  return  of  revenue  to  partially 
finance  the  effort. 

Academic  Commercial  (Educational) 
Software  may  be  described  as  software 
found  economically  viable  based  on  sales  in 
higher  education  alone,  yet  having  sales 
potential   in   other  m.vkets.  Recently, 


reoresentatives  of  textbook  publishers,  soft- 
vv  e  houses,  software  distributors,  hard- 
ware manufacturers,  and  the  academic  com- 
munity have  been  discussing  the  possibility 
of  "commercializing"  educational  soft- 
ware The  underlying  assumption,  however, 
IS  that  an  economically  viable  format  can  be 
found.  (Combinations  of  disks  and  text- 
books are  being  tried.) 

The  traditional  support,  distribution, 
and  maintenance  mechanisms  associated 
wirh  rommrrcial  softwarr^  however,  may 
not  be  realistic  for  the  higher  education 
market.  Perhaps  potential  revenue  from 
academic  software  in  higher  education  will 
not  sustain  the  same  level  of  investment  in 
development,  marketing,  production,  and 
distribution  appropnate  for  commercial 
markets. 

Commercial  Software  may  be  defined  as 
software  found  economically  viable  based 
on  sales  in  markets  outside  higher  educa- 
tion. Two  challenging  and  promising  tasks 
for  higher  education  lie  in  this  category 
developing  educational  applications  for 
commercially  available  software  and 
negotiating  favorable  pricing  policies  with 
software  vendors.  Colleges  and  universities 
are  not  well-suited  to  developing 
commercial-quality  packaging,  quality  con- 
trol, and  support  services  necessary  for  suc- 
cess in  the  comrrercial  market;  however, 
concepts  from  which  successful  "academic" 
commercial  software  is  developed  must,  at 
least  in  pan,  grow  out  of  educational  en- 
vironments. 

Obvious  advantages  for  higher  education 
exist  in  developing  instructional  and 
research  applications  for  commercially 
available  software  —  the  underlying 
framework  is  reliable,  reasonably  well- 
documented,  supported  by  a  responsible 
off-campus  organization,  and  likely  to  be 
widely  available  (for  a  price)  to  faculty  and 
students.  In  general,  applications  "built  on 
top  of*  commercially  available  software 
have  the  greatest  chance  of  functioning  on 
more  than  one  kind  of  computer  with 
relative  ly  mod  est  re-deve  lopme  nt  costs , 
since  the  developer  of  the  underlying  com- 
mercial software  has  high  incentive  for  mak- 
ing the  product  run  well  and  as  uniformly  as 
(>o$sible  on  many  different  machines. 


Some  projects  and  institutions  have  been 
encouraging  faculty  teams  to  develop 
"templates"  that  tailor  commercial  soft- 
ware for  a  narrower  academic  purpose 
Creating  simulations  or  models  for  a  par- 
ticular discipline  by  using  commercial 
spreadsheets  is  the  most  common  example 
Template  developers  may  be  required  to 
pay  special  licensing  fees  to  the  developer  of 
the  underlying  software 

Many  colleges  and  universities  are  at- 
tempting to  negot'^te  "site  lirrn<;rs"  with 
software  vendors.  The  most  frequent  targets 
are  publishers  of  the  more  popular  spread- 
sheet, word  processing,  and  database  man- 
agement products  in  general  demand  both 
within  and  outside  higher  education  TTiese 
are  priced  much  higher  than  other  personal 
educational  materials  such  as  textbooks 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  larger  soft- 
ware companies  see  higher  education  as  a 
tiny,  disorganized  market  in  which  illiat  copy- 
ing IS  treated  more  often  as  a  game  than  a 
crime  Consequently,  many  college  or 
university  representatives  have  been  rebuffed 
when  attempting  to  negotiate  pricing  ar- 
rangements better  suited  to  institutional 
structures  Attempts  to  develop  single -fee 
licenses  for  copying  privileges  within  an  en- 
tire institution  have  succeeded  in  some 
cases,  but  have  often  been  slow  to  negotiate 
and  difficult  to  conclude.  However,  effons 
are  underway  to  develop  effective  models 
for  software  site  license  contraas  and  for 
Other  pricing  strategies  Recently  more  soft- 
ware vendors  and  publishers  have  been  will- 
ing to  explore  such  options 

Who  Develops  Academic  Software? 

Independent  individuals  Many  campus 
producers  work  individually  to  develop 
academic  software  with  little  or  no  institu- 
tional support  Independent  faculty 
developers  are  often  willing,  sometimes 
eager,  for  colleagues  to  use,  cfiticize,  and 
improve  the  software  —  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  creator  will  be  acknowledged 
However,  they  are  usually  not  interested  in 
taking  on  the  additional  work  required  to 
make  the  software  easier  and  more  attractive 
for  others  to  use 

In  many  cases,  the  financial  incentives  are 
uncertain,  career  incentives  rare,  and  oppor- 


''The  current  overall  picture... of  ejforts  to 
develop  and  apply  academic  computer  software 
for  higher  education  can  be  described  as 
disorganized  at  best. , ,  " 
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tunitics  for  sharing  results  with  peers 
limited.  In  fact,  success  in  developing  soft- 
ware may  not  be  a  career  enhancement  in 
the  academic  community.  While  faculty- 
developed  discipline-specific  software  is  tne 
result  of  demanding,  creative,  intelleaual 
activity  it  is  more  often  associated  with 
enhancing  instruction  or  research 
methodology  than  contributing  to  a  grow- 
ing body  of  academic  research  results  This 
fact  coupled  with  promotion  and  tenure 
committees'  lack  of  experience  in  cvaluatmg 
software  may  explain  why  so  few  colleges 
znd  universities  reward  faculty  software 
development  in  promotion  or  tenure  pro- 
cedures. Consequendy,  individual  academic 
software  developers  arc  usually  motivated 
by  potential  peer  approval,  the  satisfaaion 
of  contributing  to  the  evolution  of  an 
academic  discipline  within  the  tradition  of 
scholarly  xch,  the  pleasure  of  sharing 
ideas,  or  the  inherent  mtellectual  excite- 
ment of  aeating  things  with  computers 
while  improving  the  instructional  process. 

Individual  Faculty  with  Modest  Institu- 
tional Support.  Institutions  (maybe  dozens, 
not  hundreds)  that  provide  some  formally 
organized  assistance  to  faculty  software 
developers  usually  offer  limited  help  from 
professional  centralized  support  staff,  and 
offer  more  extensive  assistance  —  student 
personnel,  computer  access,  and  release 
time  —  to  a  select  group.  The  latter  have 
usually  survived  some  form  of  selection  pro- 
cess such  as  obtaining  an  internal  grant. 
Even  with  typical  budgetary  constraints, 
faculty  developers  are  more  often  limited  by 
the  scarcity  of  well-qualified  support  staff 
than  by  lack  of  hardware,  software  tools,  or 
other  resources. 

Institutions  Committed  to  Systematic 
Development  of  Academic  Software.  Very 
few  institutions  fall  into  this  category.  As 
colleges  and  universities  begin  to  discover 
the  real  requirements  and  costs  of  produc- 
ing commercially  successful  software,  they 
become  less  willing  to  commit  to  broad  soft- 
ware development  programs;  most  institu- 
tions are  still  questioning  the  ap- 
propriateness of  such  ventures  within  an 
academic  enviro  iment. 

Unfcrtunately,  institutional  policy 
discussions  on  faculty  development  of  soft- 
ware often  center  around  one  of  the  least 
likely  outcomes  of  such  efforts  —  vast 
wealth  Faculty  are  not  going  to  get  rich 
from  software  development;  neither  will 
many  colleges  or  universities.  Although 
modest  returns  may  be  quite  feasible,  great 
financial  rewards  are  rare.  Popular  media 
stories  about  a  few  software  creators  who 
become  millionaires  eclipse  stories  about 
thousands  who  entered  the  software  market 
and  departed  wiser  but  no  wealthier. 

o 
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Moreover,  faculty  don't  realize  the  level  of 
resources  required  to  produce  commercially 
successful  software  —  10  to  100  times  the 
money,  people,  and  time  —  compared  to 
requirements  for  the  initial  version 

Commercial  Software  Companies. 
Developing  a  product  designed  pnmanly 
for  the  higher  education  market  is  an  enor- 
mous risk  for  commercial  software  com- 
panies. Commercial  enterprises  would  be 
risking  market  image,  reputation,  and 
general  credibility  by  delivering  any  product 
that  lacked  the  characteristics  essential  for 
success  in  the  highly  competitive  software 
industry.  Such  companies  can't  aFord  the 
luxury  available  to  colleges  and  universities 
of  delivering  a  produa  that  isn't  as  "fin- 
ished' '  as  typical  commercial  software  By  con- 
trast, colleges  and  universities  can  decide 
not  to  invest  in  the  preparation  and  produc 
tion  of  cross-indexed,  clearly  written,  attrac- 
tively printed  documentation.  They  can 
decide  not  to  invest  in  menu-dnven  online 
help  functions  or  national  mass-market 
advertising,  and  can  even  release  software 
without  elaborate  debugging  and  quality 
assurance  processes. 

Consequently,  most  commercial  software 
companies  interested  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion market  are  still  looking  for  new  ways  to 
reach  it,  or  for  products  that  will  serve  other 
markets  as  well. 

Academic  Software  Distribution  Systems 

An  effective  software  distribution  system 
for  higher  education  would  create  both  the 
perception  and  reality  of  a  more  national, 
coherent,  effective  market  for  academic 
software  in  higher  education.  The  power  of 
colleges  and  universities  to  influence  the 
marketplace  would  greatly  increase  if  in- 
stitutions' purchasing  power  grows  in  size 
and  in  ability  to  direct  that  power  toward 
common  purposes. 

Acadeuic  Software  Development  Infor^ 
mation  Exchange.  A  variety  of  periodical 
publicatio'  ,  online  databases,  and  newslet- 
ters covt  pans  of  the  higher  education 
academic  software  seen*  But  a  comprehen- 
sive listing  of  all  discipline-specific  commer- 
cially available  software  just  doesn't  exist, 
thus  making  learning  about  the  availability 
of  noncommercial  software  in  any  field  a 
matter  of  luck.  Useful  evaluations  of 
academic  software  are  even  more  difficult  to 


find,  and  when  found  are  often  outdated 

What  IS  needed  to  encourage 
* 'grassroots"  software  developers  is  a  com- 
bmation  of  guidelines,  pcnodically  published 
listings,  js\d  an  online  database  or  struc- 
tured system  of  bulletin  boards.  This  com- 
bination should  provide  easy,  inexpensive 
access  for  those  offering  informauon  and  for 
those  trying  to  fmd  it.  Information  about 
how  to  acquire  softw^  should  also  be  in- 
cluded. Administrative  overhead  and  ex- 
penses should  be  minimal,  and  if  an  inex- 
pensive, simple  device  fur  adding  user 
reviews  is  possible,  so  much  the  better  In- 
formation about  commercially  viable  or 
commercially  oriented  software  could  also 
be  included 

The  result  will  facilitate  intellectual  ex- 
change that  may  reduce  duplicate  effort  and 
enable  one  developer  to  build  on  the  work 
of  another.  Faculty  (and  others)  will  be  able 
to  find  out  easily  if  someone  else  has  already 
begun  developing  software  for  a  certain 
academic  function.  The  Exchange  would, 
primarily,  serve  those  not  concerned  with 
commercial  success  —  low  cost  and  ease  of 
use  would  be  paramount.  The  Information 
Exchange  should  also  facilitate  sharing  of 
noncommercial  software  as  inexpensively  as 
possible  —  perhaps  electronically.  Software 
that  "grows"  as  a  result  of  this  intellectual 
exchange  process  might  be  able  to  move  on 
to  one  of  the  other  structures  described 
below. 

Academic  Software  Delivery  Service-  Any 
physical  delivery  mechanism  for  academic 
software  must  meet  two  seemingly  conflict- 
ing criteria:  fair  revenue  for  software 
developers,  and  low  prices  for  purchasers 
Such  a  service  might  be  electronic  in  nature 

—  possibly  through  a  network  —  although 
this  IS  not  the  only  alternative  Whatever 
the  mechanism,  the  service  is  intended  to 

—  help  recover  a  portion  of  development 
costs  for  colleges  and  universities 

—  keep  unit  prices  as  low  as  possible  — 
makmg  software  more  accessible  to  more 
faculty  and  students 

—  facilitate  acquisition  of  a  rich  set  of  low- 
cost,  "ready-to-run"  software  (especially  for 
institutions  planning  to  integrate  com- 
puting throughout  the  curriculum) 

—  remove  complexity  fror '  the  dissemina- 
tion process 

Academic  Software  Agency  The  software 


''...there  is  no  single,  centralized  source  of 
information  about  academic  software  for  higher 
education... " 
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industry  has  become  so  complex  and 
fragmented  that  finding  the  right  partners 
requires  much  more  time  than  most  faculty 
and  administrators  can  allocate.  An  in- 
dividual or  organization  that  functions  as  a 
knowledgeable  broker  and  go-between  to 
represent  the  interests  of  campus  software 
developers  is  needed.  This  agent  or  agency 
could  be  responsible  for  facilitating  com- 
munications between  developers  and  the 
software  companies  or  commercial  academic 
publishers  best  suited  to  particular  projects. 

Agenu  art  needed  lo  recognize  and  pro- 
mote new  talent  and  negotiate  solid  deals, 
and  would  be  expected  to  make  judgments 
about  software  projects  worthy  of  promo- 
tion beyond  the  Information  Exchange  or 
Delivery  Service.  Agent  compensation  could 
be  based  on  revenue  earned  by  projects 
adopted  for  promotion,  or  by  other  fee 
structures  negotiated  with  individual 
developers  or  sponsoring  institutions. 
Agents  could  also  provide  advice  and 
guidance  to  software  developers  about 
documentation  and  other  development- 
related  tasks. 

Commercial  Academic  Software 
Publishers,  Will  companies  be  esublished 
that  can  survive  by  developing  and 
publishing  academic  software  only?  Divi- 
sions assigned  such  tasks  within  major  print 
publishing  companies  are  not  yet  self- 
supponing.  The  possibility  of  such  commer- 
cial organizations  emerging  and  succeeding 
may  depend  on  support  services  like 
those  described  above.  Development  of  a 
structured  market  and  a  more  responsible 
approach  on  the  part  of  higher  education 
may  encourage  large  commercial  companies 
to  be  more  receptive  to  pricing  and  licensing 
patterns  that  fit  the  unique  charaaeristics  of 
colleges  and  universities. 

Faculty  Software  Davalopars  and  Faculty 
Softwara  Usart 

Many  faculty  developers  have  the  time, 
interest »  and  resources  available  to  enable 
them  to  develop  software  modules,  but 
most  don't  have  the  time  and  resources 
necessary  to  develop  full  courses  It  also 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  most  facul- 
ty developers  arc  found  on  research  univer- 
sity campuses  or  at  institutions  that  have 
made  significant  commitments  to  support- 
ing faculty  software  development.  Yet  not 


all  faculty  share  the  attitudes  of  faculty 
developers  and  their  interest  in  the  "pro- 
cess *  by  which  software  is  created 

Other  faculty  in  search  of  software  for  a 
specific  application  often  end  up  modifying 
existing  software,  a  much  less  demanding 
process  Faculty  who  adapt  software  add 
subject  matter  to  a  software  framework 
developed  and  supplied  by  others,  a  prac- 
tice becoming  more  common  among  consor- 
tia of  colleges  and  universities  that  share 
easy  access  to  one  type  of  microcomputer, 
minicomputer,  etc.  The  most  common  cx 
amples  are  the  development  of  specialized 
databases  built  on  commercially  available 
database  management  systems,  and  simula- 
tion models  described  via  commercially 
available  spreadsheets.  On  several  campuses 
the  development  of  a  unique  instructional 
software  module  is  soon  followed  by 
development  of  software  tools  that  facilitate 
using  the  same  approach  in  other  academic 
disciplines  For  example,  several  campuses 
have  developed  software  that  gives  students 
access  to  verbal  information  by  "pointing" 
to  a  ponion  of  a  visual  image. 

Still  other  faculty  (and  students)  find  and 
use  software  developed  by  others  "as  is" 
(unfortunately,  neither  the  "finding"  nor 
"using"  are  always  simple).  Faculty  users  — 
especially  potential  faculty  users  —  are 
often  individuals  whose  teaching  loads  and 
institutional  priorities  don't  allow  time  and 
resources  for  software  development  or 
embellishment.  These  individuals  need  to 
know  what  software  is  available,  where  to  get 
it,  and  cxacdy  how  it  is  going  to  make  them 
more  productive  as  teachers  or  researchers 

There  still  remains  a  group  of  faculty  and 
students  who  don't  seem  interested  in  com- 
puter technology  and  often  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate in  on-campus  computing.  For  this 
group  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  compellmg 
arguments  can  be  found  to  convince  them 
to  join  the  "computer  revolution  "  We  are 
still  so  near  the  beginning  of  our  efforts  to 
integrate  computing  into  academic  life  that 
it  would  be  premature  to  conclude  that  this 
remarkable  technology  cannot  be  effectively 
applied  in  any  discipline.  Their  lack  of  in- 
terest may  be  due  to  many  factors  —  lack  of 
incentives  (promotion  and  tenure  policies) 
and  resources  (funds,  personnel,  informa- 
tion, software,  etc.).  Or,  we  may  find  simply 
that  not  everyone  rteeds  to  use  computers. 


A  Critical  Factor 

Effective  dialogue  between  faculty 
developers  and  users  is  difficult  to  achieve  as 
each  group  focuses  on  different  software 
aspects  Currently,  faculty  users  far  out- 
number developer  and  tend  to  think 
pnmarily  of  using  commercial  software  But 
commercial  software  is  too  expc  sive  to 
develop  and  distribute  and  too  slow  to 
emerge  Faculty  developers  must  learn  to 
provide  software  and  information  about  it 
that  will  engage  users,  and  users  must  look 
to  faculty  developers  and  accept  softv^are 
that  doesn't  always  have  the  polished 
characteristics  of  commercial  software 

Improvement  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  software  developed  on  college  and 
university  campuses  will  only  occur  if  faculty 
developers  believe  that  the  interests  of 
potential  faculty  users  are  real  and  relevant, 
that  the  results  of  faculty  developers*  efforts 
will  be  useful  to  others,  and  that  offering 
information  encouraging  others  to  use  the 
software  is  worthwhile.  Until  the  com- 
munications gap  between  faculty  users  and 
developers  is  bndged,  the  software  distribu- 
tion mechanisms  described  above  will  be 
difficult  to  achieve 

While  the  ultimate  goal  involves 
discovering  or  inventing  new  roles  for  infor- 
mation technology  in  higher  education,  the 
more  immediate  goal  is  to  make  high  quali- 
ty software  available  in  quantities  and  at 
prices  that  meet  the  unique  needs  of  higher 
education  This  must  be  done  while  also 
'providing  fair  compensation  to  those  who 

velop ,  p  roduce ,  m arket ,  and  deliver 
academic  software.  Consequently,  we  need 

—  new  incentives  for  faculty  software 
development,  mechanisms  for  sharing 
results,  and  mechanisms  for  delivering  feed- 
back from  users  to  developers 

-~  development  of  parallel,  interrelated  in- 
formation and  delivery  systems  for 
"publishing"  software,  based  on  sharply 
defined  software  categories 

—  continued  opportunities  for  new  work- 
ing relationships  between  the  academic 
community  and  software -producing  com- 
panies 

The  next  step  must  involve  the  formation 
of  coahtions  and  partnerships  within  higher 
education  to  develop  a  coherent  agenda  for 
action  The  time  has  come  to  establish  a 
forum  for  bringing  together  representatives 
of  all  interested  parties 

(Dozens  of  tndtvtduals,  from  both  member 
mstttuttons  and  EDUCOM's  staff,  con 
trthuted tdeas  and / or  cnttctzed earlier  drafts 
of  this  paper  Special  thanks  to  the\e  in 
dividuals  and  especially  to  Brian  Hawkins, 
Stephen  Ehrman,  Kenneth  Green,  and 
William  Arms ) 


''...conflicting  goals  must  be  met:  low  price  for 
end  users,  and  reasonable  revenue  to  the 
developing  institution. " 
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The  above  chart  is  explained  in  some  detail  in  the  article  "Academic  Software — 
Vision  and  Perspectives"  as  found  on  pages  18  to  21  in  the  Summer  1985  issue  of  the 
EDUCOM  Bulletin.    This  article  provided  the  conceptual  basis  from  which  the  EDUCOM 
Software  Initiative  is  now  being  developed.     If  you  would  like  further  information 
about  the  current  status  of  the  EDUCOM  Software  Initiative,  please  contact 
Steven  W.  Gilbert,  Managing  director,  EDUCOM,  P.O.  Box  364,  Carter  and  Rosedale  Roads, 
Princeton,  NJ  08540,  (609)  734-1549. 
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Searching  for  Answers 
Trying  to  Manage  the  Chaos  of  Academic  Computing 
William  E  Pussell 
Merrimack  College 
North  Andover 
Massachusetts 


A  single  year's  experience  as  Coordinator  of  Academic  Computing  at  a 
small  college  with  a  preference  for  liberal  studies  does  not  qualify 
one  as  an  expert  in  academic  computing  questions,  except  perhaps 
with  respect  to  the  puzzles,  problems  and  difficulties.  This  paper 
considers  two  of  the  more  perplexing  topics  for  one  in  the  position  of 
manager  of  the  academic  computing  enterprise  in  the  setting 
described.  The  clarion  call  of  some  for  computing  power  and  computer 
literacy,  while  hearty  and  widespread  in  Academe,  seems  in  some 
instances  unexamined  and  lacking  in  cogency.  A  econd  thrust 
examines  the  ambiguous  role  of  the  manager,  termed  coordinator,  the 
instrument  or  catalyst  in  the  process  of  ushering  in  the  new 
technology  to  the  faculty 
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thl  setting 

"I  feel  ver"  anxious  and  nervous.  I  really  feel  threatened  and 
resentful,"  e  senior  faculty  member  from  the  chemistry  department  blurted 
out  angrily.  Until  *his  moment  he  had  been  silent,  content  to  listen  to 
others  in  a  small  group  discussion  with  faculty  and  administrators  from 
several  colleges.  Inevitably,  the  general  topic  of  evaluation  of  faculty 
focused  for  a  time  upon  the  concepts  of  "deadwood"  and  "  faculty  burnout." 
During  the  two  day  workshop  devoted  to  "Chairing  the  Academic 
Department"  no  one  to  this  moment  had  mentioned  computing.  "If  I  choose," 
he  continued,  "not  to  use  computers  does  that  infer  that  I'm  net  a&  good  a 
teacher  as  my  colleagues  who  ore  wild  about  the  machine?  Does  everybody 
hove  • get  on  the  same  bandwagon?" 

A  summer  omnibus  committee  of  faculty  and  administrators  discussed 
at  length  on  a  'laily  basis  a  wide  range  of  subjects-  mission  statement, 
quality  of  college  publications,  facilities,  campus  cultural  life,  student 
activities,  search  procedures  for  administrative  vacancies,  academic 
structure,  student  advisement,  curriculum  reform,  values  education, 
computer  literacy.  In  the  fall,  the  study  group  would  convey  the  relevant 
recommendations  to  the  Faculty  Senate  for  its  action.  On  the  question  of 
computer  literacy,  after  mild  and  brief  debate,  the  commitee  voted  8- '  to 
recommend  a  computer  literacy  competency  requirement  for  all  students. 

Duhng  c«n  early  fail  meeting  of  the  college  Academic  Computer  Users 
Committee  a  professor  from  the  business  faculty  voiced  a  prime  concern 
"Tm  afraid  that  our  students  do  not  learn  the  software  or  use  the 
microcomputers  that  employers  expect.  They're  losing  a  competitive  edge 
when  they  go  for  jobs.  We  need  to  know  what  micros  and  software  packages 
compsnies  want  students  to  run  so  that  we  can  prepare  them  better  for  the 
realities  of  the  workplace."  The  ensuing  discussion  of  the  problem  ended 
df  ter  one  committee  member  volunteered  students  from  his  class  on 
Market  Reseach  to  investigate.  At  the  subsequent  meeting,  the  student 
project  team  presented  its  proposed  hypothesis,  object,  v'es,  ind  methods 
of  reseprch  for  committee  review;  then  went  about  the  job  of  investigation 
of  employer  vocation*-!  expectations  for  graduates  with  the  charge  lo 
report  their  findings  by  semester  end. 

The  same  committee,  charged  by  the  president  of  the  college  to 
d€  elop  for  his  review  an  integrated  five-year  plan  for  computing,  a 
condition  for  the  e  {penditure  of  further  funds  for  computing,  wrestled  at 
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length  with  the  question  of  min'-micro  mix,  the  requisite  specifications  of 
•3  minicomputer  to  serve  the  needs  for  the  next  five  year?.  Ihe  number  of 
terminals,  the  number  and  location  of  micro  labs,  hardware  and  software 
for  a  wntinq  center  and  electronic  classroom,  the  choice  or  choices  of 
microcomputer'"  networking,  student  ownership  of  micros,  and  whatever 
else  IS  fodder  for  a  five  year  computing  plan  After  several  meetings 
devoted  to  these  topics  without  apparent  progress  in  building  consensus 
and  motivated  by  a  combination  of  frustration,  advocacy,  and 
mischievousness  (loyalists  to  IBM  from  Business  have  numerical  advantage 
in  the  group  as  well  uS  in  studr' '  enrollments),  a  physics  professor 
proposed  that  all  freshmen  commencing  with  the  class  of  1990  be  required 
to  purchase  a  Ilacintosh  microcomputer. 

To  meet  the  faculty  and  listen  to  their  concerns,  the  newly  appointed 
academic  dean,  a  strong  believer  in  the  necessity  and  value  of  academic 
computing,  hosts  small  group,  informal  luncheons  with  all  departmerits 
during  the  first  few  months  of  his  tenure.  Academic  computing  ranks  high 
as  a  mental  agenda  item  of  the  lunchec.i,  particularly  with  those 
departments  "not  yet  up  to  speed."  Judging  enthusiasm  important,  and  a 
workshop  the  catalyst,  the  departments  present  at  one  meeting  espouse  the 
dean's  idea,  a  concept  which  two  days  before,  in  another  context,  several 
present  argued  strongly  against  "We  don't  need  workshops  yet.  We  need 
equipment,  hardware.  It  makes  no  sense  to  attend  workshops  if  at  the 
conclusion  the  machines  aren't  on  our  desks  "  The  workshop  is  scheduled  for 
ne^^t  semester  break 

Most  faculty  consider  student  advisement  a  primary  and  crucial 
obligation.  One  faculty  member  counsels  an  advisee  to  substitute  a  course 
in  computing  for  an  intended  elective  philosophy  offering.  The  former,  cs 
the  argument  goes,  offers  "relevance,  promises  rewards  of  conceptually 
clear  thinking,  promotes  problem  soving  ability  and  skills,  prepares  one  for 
life  in  the  21st  century"  The  compliant  student  erases  PH  321 ,  pencils  in 
CS  101 

Expanded,  these  vignettes  of  local  origin,  drawn  from  my  extremely 
limited,  one  year  experience  as  Coordinator  of  Academic  Computing  at  j 
small  comprehensive  college,  might  provide  a  chapter  of  case  studies  for 
the  tyro  I  would  call  the  chapter  "Comipatibility  of  the  Academic  Mission 
and  the  Goals  of  Academic  Computing."  The  selected  episodes  register  for 
me  that  the  first,  in  time  and  in  import,  and  the  continuing  task  for  a 
coordinator  of  academic  computing  is  conceptual,  to  locate  a  defensible 
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position,  based  on  careful  reflection  of  many  factor^,  but  particularly 
curriculum  related  ones,  for  th:  place  of  computers  in  the  undergraduate 
academic  environment.  The  second  task  is  u  work  with  other  faculty, 
whose  views,  as  a  group,  span  the  length  of  spectrum,  from  euphoria  to 
skepticism  about  computers  in  teaching,  to  develop  an  individual  and 
reasoned  viewpoint  for  academic  computing. 

Erasmus,  teacher  of  royalty,  in  the  late  fifteenth  and  early  si?<teenth 
century  thought  that  classical  Latin  would  provide  the  foundation  for 
confectirg  a  common  culture.  Isocrates  in  the  5th  century  lC  judged  his 
native  Greek  culture  sufficiently  powerful  to  accomplish  this  objective  in 
his  "uncivilizyd"  world.  "Will  computers"  asks  Professor  Connolly,  "then 
provide  the  future  Toundation  of  our  commrn  culture,  the  means  by  which 
we  experience  one  another?  Not  a  shared  history  and  shared  language  ,  nor 
an  appreciation  of  arts  and  sciences  that  have  evolved  over  millennia,  but  a 
multicabled  web  of  monitors,  megabytes,  microprocessors,  and  daisy  wheel 
printers"  (48).  Derek  Pok  asks  an  unfashionable  and  rare  question. "  Apart 
from  the  excitement  of  the  new  machines,  what  is  it.  exactly,  that  they  can 
do  to  improve  the  process  of  learning?  What  effects  will  they  have  on  the 
campus  envi-?nment"  (7)?  Bo^  emphasizes  that  these  powerful  tools  can't 
contribute  a  great  deal  to  learning  open  ended  subjects  like  moral 
philosophy,  religion,  historical  intre^retation,  and  literary  criticism 
Inspiration,  service  ac  role  models,  genuine  dialogue,  evaluation,  each 
critical  to  effective  teaching,  extend  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  machine 
(7).  Using  the  metaphor  of  a  labyrinth,  and  urging  caution  mixed  with 
skepticism.  Dean  Robert  Golden  characterizes  the  computer  literacy 
floodtide  in  academe  as  "part  genuine  response  to  need  and  part  craze 
While  the  chorus  calling  for  student  computer  literacy  is  loud  and 
widespread,  cogent  reasons  why  this  goal  is  so  important  are  often  lacking" 
(60). 

Another  thoughtful  analyst  of  the  coilegiate  computing  scene  labels 
the  phenomenon  "computer  mania,"  charging  that  adoption  of  computer 
oower  is  "more  cosmetic  than  thoughtful.  The  endless  enumeration  of  who 
is  doing  what  can  be  dazzling,  but  there  has  been  little  critical  analysis," 
asserts  Bonham,  "of  the  educational  significance  of  what  is  being  oune  It 
is  as  though  with  the  invention  of  food  processors,  we  were  determined  to 
consume  only  that  food  capable  of  being  sliced,  diced,  sr^  pulverized.  Such 
behavior  would  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  manufacturers  of  food 
processors,  but  would  hardly  improve  the  national  diet"  (72).  Brian 
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Champness  describes  the  introduction  of  computers  to  the  classroom  as  "an 
irrational  push  of  technological  determinism,"  and  asks,  not  only  what  wi11 
students  be  like  after  this,  but  the  complementary  question  of  ,.'hat 
subjects  and  activities  will  computing  replace  Weizenbaum  and  others 
suggest  that  soon  students  will  not  need  much  hands-on  computing 
experience.  The  computer  will  be  largely  invisible,  as  it  is  now  in  many 
commonly  used  machines  in  everyday  life  (.225).  Thus  the  emphasis  replaces 
more  significant  realms  of  learning. 

Several  attend  to  the  unprecedented  entanglement  of  profit  motivated 
vendors  with  education  "What  the  computer  literacy  movement  seems  to  be 
most  enriching"  states  Menosky,  challenging  the  popular  view,  "is  its 
backers,  sellers  of  computers  and  computer  programs,  promoters  of 
rrftraining  courses  tor  workers  and  teachers,  writers  and  publishers  of  the 
industnj's  books  and  magazines  Last  year  for  example  US  schools  spent 
nearly  $500  million  on  personal  computers  and  pi  ograms"  (76)  Computing 
too  has  spawned  an  enormous  training  culture  as  colleges  join  American 
industry  in  affection  for  short  workshops  and  one  day  seminars  Economic 
in  time  and  money,  though  value  is  another  matter,  the  itinerant  training 
cohorts  travel  from  motel  to  motel  conference  room,  making  a  quarterly 
circuit  througn  Jan  Francisco,  Houston,  Atlanta,  New  York.  Chicago,  and 
Boston  Like  the  wandering  Sophists  of  ancient  Athens,  the  seii.inar 
sponsors  promise  results  for  a  stiff  fee.  Joseph  Weizenbaum  defines 
computer  Illiteracy  .  a  disease  invented  to  market  the  cure  ftlcCracken) 
Weizenbaum  also  offers  a  provocative  anecdote  on  the  promise  that 
computing  course  work  will  aid  in  perfecting  problem  solving  skills, 
though  perhaps  humor  rather  than  insight  is  the  main  intent  of  the  quip 
"Tak''  a  great  many  people  who've  dealt  with  computers  now  for  a  long 
time-for  example,  MIT  seniors  or  MIT  professors  of  computer  science- and 
ask  whether  they're  in  any  better  position  to  solve  life's  problems  And  I 
think  the  answer  is  clearly  no  They're  ju^t  as  confused  and  mixed  up  about 
the  world  and  their  personal  relations  and  so  on  as  any  one  else"  (Menosky 
81 )  Walter  Reich's  spoof  article  suggests  that  the  "great  computer 
diversion  has  been  an  extremely  clever  Soviet  scheme,"  an  effort  "to 
neutralize  the  American  intelligentia."  His  evidence  in  part,  the  example  of 
an  apparent  vocational  change  of  a  thoughtful  ex-presidential  speech 
writer  and  acclaimed  author  who  uses  his  considerable  writing  talents  to 
ei^pose  the  tricks  and  pitfaiis  of  WordStar. 

Patrick  Suppes,  a  durable  and  respected  leader  in  CAI,  bears  witness 
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to  the  independently  arrived  at  wiasom  of  Casey  Stengel  and  Neils  Bohr, 
each  of  whom  articulated  in  similar  grammar,  the  aphorism  that  it's  very 
difficult  to  predict,  especially  when  talking  about  the  future  In  1966, 
Suppes  divined  in  an  article  in  Scientific  American.  "One  can  predict  that  in 
a  few  more  years  millions  of  students  will  have  access  to  what  Philip  of 
Macedon's  son  Alexander  the  Great  enjoyed  as  a  roy-al  prerogative,  the 
personal  services  of  a  tutor  as  well  informed  and  responsive  as  Aristotle" 
(8).  The  skeptics  recall  that  technology  introduced  to  teaching  is  littered 
with  failures  or  partial  successes.  A  press  release  from  Carnegie  Mellon 
compares  the  use  of  personal  computers  with  respect  to  increasing 
learning  to  assembly  line  methods  increasing  significantly  productivity  in 
the  auto  industry  (Chorover  224).  Derek  C.  Bok  remimls  intemperate 
enthusiasts  that  experience  should  make  one  wary  of  dramatic  claims  for 
the  impact  of  new  technology.  For  some  faculty,  the  innovation  and 
revolution  accomplished  by  the  copying  machine  and  the  paper-back  book 
have  more  immediate  classroom  significance.  Thomas  Edison's  opinion  that 
the  phonograph  would  revolutionize  education  supplies  one  piece  of 
evidence  that  technology's  path  to  the  classroom  is  not  always  smooth  Bok 
quotes  Richard  Clark,  a  leader  in  evaluation  of  technology.  "Five  decades  of 
research  suggest  that  there  are  no  learning  benefits  to  be  gained  from 
employing  different  media  in  instruction,  regardless  of  their  obviously 
ettractive  feetures  or  advertised  superority    .  The  best  current  evidpnce 
is  that  media  are  mere  vehicles  that  deliver  instruction  but  do  not 
influence  student  achievement  any  more  that  the  truck  that  delivers  our 
groceries  causes  changes  in  our  nutrition"  (8-  9). 

The  literature  sometimes  seems  to  identify  teacher  resistance  and 
conservatism,  and  lack  of  quality  software  as  primary  obstacles  to  the 
widespread  introduction  of  computers  in  the  classroom.  A  more  plausible 
explanation  may  be  the  hesitancy  of  some  to.  in  the  langu&i,.  of  Francis 
Bacon,  accept  a^  truth  things  that  are  weakly  authorized  or  warranted  The 
innocence  of  educators  coupled  with  intense  competition  for  a  diminished 
supply  of  students  and  ^he  profit  motives  of  relentless  and  well  trained 
vendor  representatives,  may  obscure  the  prior  questions  of  mission,  goals, 
and  curricular  aptness. 

To  manage  the  chaos  of  academic  computing,  a  necessary  condition  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  an  effort  to  form  a  clear  conception,  stripped  of  childish 
enthusiasm  and  ventior  hyperbole,  of  the  role  of  computers  in  the  various 
disciplines  of  the  mdergraduate  college  c  rriculum.  Computers  should  be 
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used  m  the  classroom  not  because  they  are  here,  available,  and  publicized 
in  competing  schools,  but  because  teaching  is  enhanced 

WAV'S  OF  LOOKING  AT  THE  MANAGER,  THE  CGOPDINATOP  OF  ACADEMIC 
COMPUTING 

The  second  most  important  task  of  the  coordinator  of  academic 
computing  is.  it  seems  to  me,  like  the  first,  conceptual  The  role,  at  least 
in  a  small  college  where  one  person  is  the  show,  lacks  definition  It  is 
extremely  diffuse,  amorphous,  and  unchartered,  The  coordinator  of 
academic  computing  is  truly  an  odd  creature  in  an  odd  situation  Assumed 
by  administration  to  be  a  manager,  and  by  faculty,  a  colleague,  the  position 
IS  essentially,  in  a  delegated  sense,  powerless,  lacking  in  formal  authority 
To  succeed  in  meeting  chosen  objectives,  without  control  or  genuine 
authority,  in  the  often  individualistic  and  anarchical  settim  of  a  college, 
and  in  a  sphere  where  voluntary  cooperation  is  necessary  lo  success, 
requires  at  least  perseverence  and  luck  as  well  as  other  lei;s  definable 
qualities  In  addition,  skills  aarned  experientially  in  classroom  teaching 
are  not  identical  with  those  needed  to  perform  successfully  as  a 
coordinator-manager, 

Writing  about  another  setting,  Orr  identifies  "four  monumental 
problems"  creating  a  management  crisis,  "too  much  to  do.  too  little  time  to 
do  it  .n.  too  few  good  people  and  too  many  options "  The  same  factors  jpply 
equally  to  the  position  of  managing  academic  computing,  at  least  in  the 
setting  of  a  smaM  college  and  a  one  person  operation.  The  challenge  of  the 
position  IS  to  fashion,  or  help  fashion,  with  others  the  direction  of 
academic  computing.  Time  is  the  scarcest  resource  and  while  there  are 
many  good  people,  each  has  other  responsibilities  "Too  many  options,"  as 
Orr  indicates,  is  a  main  culprit  in  creating  problems  -a  choice  of  752 
models  of  cars  and  trucks  to  select  from,  a  store  with  2,500  types  of  light 
bulbs- has  computino  counterparts.  The  grfat  number  of  computing  options 
can  easily  paralyze  decision-  making,  especially  in  a  collegial  setting,  and 
when  past  experiences  suggest  that  any  selection  is  two  weeks  too  early. 
The  range  of  personal  choices  has  exploded  (megatrend  number  10)  in  all 
spheres  of  life  with  multiple  options  in  religion,  'oods,  entertainment, 
v/orkplace.  neighborhood,  and  word  processing  (over  one  hundred)  programs 
(Couger),  There  exists  a  dazzling  array  of  choices  in  computerland,  in 
machines  and  software,  and  if  not  managed.  *.h3  college  will  find  itself 
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host  to  a  Babel  of  incompatibility. 

To  define  the  position  of  coordinator,  an  examination  of  the  specific 
tasks  performed  suggests  the  appropriate  competencies  The  editor  of  The 
Computing  Teacher  provides  such  an  analysis  and  evolves  a  list  of  four 
primary  competencies.  The  context  of  the  derivation  is  precollege,  but  this 
seems  inconsequential  to  Moursund's  conclusions.  The  suggested 
competencies  are, 

"CI .  Technical  knowWdg^  in  th»  fwlds  of  computer  sci»nc»  iri  cotr.put»r  education. 

C2.  Interpersonal  relations  skills;  written  and  oral  communication  skIIIs;  administrative  skills 

C3.  Overall  intelligence  and  perseverence;  good  ability  to  learn;  a  broad  general  education  and 
dedication  to  lifelong  learning. 

C4.  Knov/ledge  and  support  of  our  education  system;  good  skills  in  teaching  school  children  and 
educators."  (3-4) 

According  to  Moursund,  successful  coordinators  are  all  "exceptionally 
strong  in  one  of  more  of  these  competencies"  and  possess  additional 
characteristics  such  as  good  learners,  dedication  to  education,  good 
listeners,  open  to  learning,  and  a  strong  work  ethic.  Finkel,  in  a  reaction  to 
the  article,  disagrees  on  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  in-depth 
technical  skills,  conceding  that  in  the  mainframe  dominated  pa  it,  but  not 
the  present  stage  of  development  of  computing,  the  necessity  of  an 
in-depth  level  of  technical  knov/ledge  existed.  The  then  esoteric  knowledge 
created  the  so-  called  "computer  priests,"  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  ether 
academics  from  the  computer  sect,  and  helped  to  impede  the 
implementation  of  widespread  academic  computing.  "It's  my  feeling," 
states  Finkel,  "that  a  good  computer  coordinator  does  not  need  to  be  e 
computer  science  expert,  but  does  need  to  have  a  basic  computer  science 
understanding  plus  a  host  of  other  skills;  the  first  being  to  know  where  the 
resources  ore  and  how  U  tap  into  them.  Today's  computer  coordinator  needs 
a  strong  curriculum  backgrf.:;nd  in  a  variety  of  subject  areas  as  well  as 
administrative  knowledge  and  skills.  This  person  should  havt  had  classroom 
teaching  experience,  includ'ng  the  use  of  compute!  ^  in  a  curriculum 
area(s)"  (22).  The  coordinator  is  an  advocate  for  the  totality  of  the 
curriculdm,  not  just  for  tht  computer  science  domain.  A  corollary,  perhaps 
less  ^appropriate  to  colleges,  is  the  rule  articulated  by  some  t^^at  computers 
should  not  be  physically  placed  or  associated  with  the  mathematics 
department,  lest  the  impression  of  proprietory  rights,  to  the  detriment  of 
college  wide  implementation  in  all  disciplines. 

Computing  literature,  such  as  Comouterworld  and  Datamation.  su(,gest 
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i.actics  for  managing  computing  environments  in  business-vvays  for  wmning 
over  colleagues,  -nfluencing  people,  cnrnmunicgting  shllfully,  establishing 
horizonal  links,  lead'ng,  building  cohesion,  and  providing  feedbacf  (Jacl  son. 
Linder,  Nienburg,  Orr.  Sinetar)  The  variety  and  number  of  articles  suggest 
the  rnultifaceted  nature  of  the  role  ana  do  provide  direction  and  hints  for 
the  academic  counterpart,  especially  one  drawn  from  the  rani's  of  teaching 
vvhffe  getting  the  job  done,  meant  doing  it  personally 

Listing  the  interpersonal,  informational,  and  decision  type  actr^'ities 
pro'-'ides  snapshots  of  the  position  The  computer  coordinator-manager 
assumes  protean  r-^'^s  and  deals  almost  daily  with  several  intra-mural  and 
es'.tra-mural  con-      jncies-students,  faculty,  staff  members, 
administrators,  software  and  hardvi'are  vendors  The  variety  of  roles 
provides  a  clue  to  the  "too  much  to  do"  and  'too  little  time"  complaint  as 
well  as  suggests,  to  do  the  job  well,  the  complement  of  skills  needed  A 
list  of  dominant  roles  and  assumed  masks  includes 

prohiem  sclver  teacher  decision  rnaf  er 

coordin&tor  innovator  mentor 

representer  odvocotor  olp'-'^-er 

reseacher  advisor  leader 

tf'^iner  motivator  disseminator 

negotiator  learner  student 

entreprpneur  resource  allocator  supporter 

in  an  article,  "How  Senior  Managers  Think."  Daniel  isenberg's  research 
indicate-:  that  senior  managers  "tend  to  think  about  two  kinds  of  problems 
fiuw  iQ  crnete  effective  organizational  processes  and  hnw  to  deal  with  one  or 
t'''','o  o'-'erndmg  concerns  or  very  general  goals"  (26)  This  assessment  agrees 
v'itf-|  .:.the'-s  findings  rel  ating  to  critical  activities  of  r>--anagers  "developing 
dPd  rrir  iiitoTiing  an  extensive  interpersonal  network  and  formulating  an 
•agenda"  (26)  For  tr-anagers.  organizational  and  interpersonal  processes, 
jetting  colleagues  together  to  remedy  a  problem,  receive  miaior  attention 
Put  sirnpiy  this  might  miean  to  answer  the  question  whose  help  do  I  need  to 
•iccornplish  this  purpose''  According  to  Isenberg,  "siiaes'-ful  senior  manqers 
^hirii>  a  lot  obout  interpersonal  processes  and  the  people  with  wfiom  they 
come  m  co;'toct  They  try  to  understand  the  strengrh-:  and  v/eoi  "esses  of 
0  her:,,  the  '-eiatiorships  tf.at  ut-p  important  to  thetn  end  theu"  jgendos  and 
ii-nne.- '  •  27)  Ask  an  experienced  coordinator  of  ocGdemic  romputing  how 
cegin  to  get  faculty  into  using  a  computer  in  the  classroom,  and.  in  rnu 
L'Hrip„,-e  fhe  repli;  y-..  "give  .-j  fi  leno  or  6  senior  f.ji.ulM^  memhHr  o  tet 
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and  useful  sottv/eire  pocKoge"  If  workshops  seem  a  good  idea,  let  those 
targeted  carry  most  of  the  burden  Managers  devote  most  of  their  attention 
to  the  tactics  of  imolementation  rather  than  the  formulation  of  goals  and 
str&teqies.  Most  senior  managers  studied  "were  occupied  with  a  very  limited 
number  of  quite  general  issues,  ^^ach  of  which  subsumed  a  large  number  of 
specific  issues"  (27) 

The  tactic  of  implemetation  of  academic  computing  is  helpiny  faculty 
master  the  computer  culture  in  their  ov/n  w&y  and  at  their  own  speed 
Networks  •  people  talking  to  people,  sharing  ideas,  horizontal  links-  have 
always  been  the  rule  in  academic  institutions. 


Bok .  DereK  C     "The  Use  of  New  Technology  in  College  Education-*Par*  I "  Computers  and  People . 

July -August  1985.  pp  7-14 
Bol' .  Derel'  C.    "The  Use  of  New  Technology  in  College  Education-Part  II "  Computers  and  People' . 

July -August  1985,  pp.  7-14 
Bofihsm .  George  V/  "Computer  Mani5  Academes  Inadequate  Response  to  the  ImplK  ations  of  the  Nev/ 

Technology  "The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education .  March  30.  1983,  p  72 
CaH  ins .  Andre^/^     "Sparring  Over  Computers  "  Electron'ic  Learning .  March/April  1 982 .  pp  34-36 
Champness .  Brian    "The  Human  Dimension  of  Teaching*'  (nnimeographed  sheet ) 
Chorover .  Stephan  L    "Cautions  On  Computers  in  Education  "  By  te .  Jtjne .  1 984 ,  pp  223*225 
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Joseph  Catrambone 
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Controi  D&tm  Corporation 


Dennis  Yabionsky 
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Ray  Sandborgh 
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PARTICIPATING  VENDORS 


The  twenty-two  vendors  with  computer-related  products  and  services  listed  below  participated  in 
the  CAUSE  National  Conference.  The  vendor  presentations,  sponsorships  of  conference  av  tivities, 
vendor  hospitality,  and  suite  exhibits  offered  by  these  companies  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the 
success  of  the  conference  and  its  value  to  conferees. 

American  Management  Systems,  Inc.  (SE/H) 

Business  Information  Technology,  Inc.  (S,P) 

Business  Systems  Resources  (SE/H) 

Cincom  Systems,  Inc.  (P) 

COMPUTER  ALLIANCE  (SE/H) 

Control  Data  Corporation  (P,  SE/H) 

Coopers  i&  Lybrand  (P,SE/H) 

Datatel  Minicomputer  Company  (P,  SE/H) 

Digital  Equipment  CoTX)ration  (S,  SE/H) 

Hewlett-Packard  Company  (S) 

IBM  Corporation  (S,  SE/H; 

Information  Associates,  Inc.  (S,  SE/H) 

Information  Solutions,  Inc.  (SE/H) 

Integral  Systems,  Inc.  (P,  S,  SE/H) 

Iniemational  Telephone  and  Telegraph  (SE/H) 

Pansophic  Systems,  Inc.  (SE/II) 

Peat,  Marwich,  Mitchell  &  Co.  (P,  S) 

Price  Waterhouse  (P) 

Racal-Vadic  (P,  SE/H) 

Sperry  Corporation  (P,  SE/H) 

Systems  &  Computer  Technology  Corporation  (P,  S,  SE/H) 
Texas  Instruments  Incorporated  (P,  SE/H) 

KEY:  P=  Presentation 
S  =  Sponsorship 
SE/H  =  Suite  Exhibit/Hospitality 
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Information  Technology  Inc. 

A  Professional  Corporation 


P  O  BOX  4569  •  WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE  19807  •  302-656-3606 


ABSTRACT 


Business  Information  Technology,  inc.   is  a  national  consulting 
firm  with  four  offices  across  the  country  specializing  in  the 
implementat.  on  of  the  ISI  Payroll/Personnel  System.     The  firm 
approaches  the  implementation  of  purchased  software  packages 
using  a  "Prototyping  Approach"  that  avoids  the  pitfalls 
associated  with  traditional  systems  development  methodologies. 
T^^L^"".  f^^^^^^^ly  successful  in  applying  their  approach  not  only 
in  the  College  and  Unaversity  market  but  also  for  Fortune  500 
firms  like:     Carrier  Corporation,  Hartford  Insurance,  Hughes 
Aircraft,  Meridian  Oil,  and  dozens  of  others. 

The  following  graphics  provide  an  overview  of  the  "Prototyping 
Approach"  employed  by  the  firm.  ^ypj-ny 


PROTOTYPING  GUIDELINES 
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•  Clariflat  Intarfaca  RaqulramanU 

•  ^''^jact  TaamGaInt  Eariy  Knowladga  of  Software 

•  'Ojact  Ettlmatat  Batad  on  Exparianca 

•  Bringt  All  Project  Membara  Up  Laaming  Curve 

•  Makes  Project  Planning  Mora  Reallttic 
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TRADITIONAL  IMPLEMENTATION  METHODOLOGY 
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PRODUCTIVITY  FOR  DATA  ADMINISTRATION 

Abstract  of  Presentation  made  at  CAUSE85 


Cincom  Systems,  Inc. 

How  well  an  organization  performs  depends  largely  on  the  availability  and  accessibility  of 
up-to-date,  accurate,  meaningful  information  for  anyone  who  needs  it,  when  they  need  it. 
The  frustrations  of  administrative  end  users  in  getting  such  information  access  is  well 
documented.  No  one  knows  better  than  data  processmg  that  the  real  culprit  is  the 
complexity  and  limitations  of  first-generation  and  even  relationship-type  data  base 
management  systems. 

Till  now  the  productivity  advances  in  data  processing  have  occurred  primarily  in  the 
programming  function.  Data  processing  has  been  restricted  in  the  area  of  data  structuring 
within  the  data  base  while  trying  to  deal  with  the  diverse  needs  of  production  and  query 
processing.  Limited  data  structure  independence  has  also  impacted  the  information  access 
process  by  forcing  data  processing  to  spend  its  time  on  maintenance  rather  than  new 
development-restructure  of  data  leads  to  rework  of  application. 

Data  administration  has  also  faced  complexity  of  data  base  design,  normalization  of  data, 
and  constraints  on  insuring  the  integrity  and  security  of  data.  It  has  been  these  constraints 
on  data  processing  that  have  formed  the  real  burden  and  bottleneck  to  information  access. 

With  the  arrival  of  advanced  relational  technology  in  1985,  data  administration  finally  gains 
the  architecture  and  tools  to  break  that  bottleneck.  The  implementation  of  a  three-schema 
architecture  in  data  management  insulates  applications  from  both  physical  and  logical 
changes.  The  result  is  simpler  and  quicker  application  development  with  fewer  errors. 
Multiple  data  structuring  techniques  for  high  transaction  production  systems  and  query 
facilities  become  possible.  Tools  to  automate  data  administration  tasks  are  now  available  in 
data  base  implementation  and  the  critical  areas  of  referential  and  entity  integrity. 

The  availability  of  these  recent  technological  developments  brings  to  data  management  and 
administration  a  true  foundation  for  effective  information  access.  Such  access  brings  to  an 
institution  the  critical  resource  needed  to  not  only  suvive  but  prosper. 
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THE  EDEN  STUDENT  RECORDS  SYSTEM 
Control  Data  Corporation 


Eden,  the  comprehensive  student 
records  system    designed  by  college 
administrators  for  administrators  like  you 
It's  five  state-of-the-art  subsystems  that 
you  and  your  staff  need  to  optimize  use  of 
your  human  and  financial  resources  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  many  benefits  Eden 
delivers 


Gateway 


Student 
Records 


Student  Aid 
Management 


Streamlines  and  personal- 
izes your  admissions  proc- 
essing, forecasts  resource 
requirements,  tightens 
cost  control 

Registers  students,  main- 
tains and  repo''ts  grades, 
prepares  and  archives 
transcnpts.  creates  your 
course  catalog  and  much 
more 

Uses  approved  Depart- 
ment of  Education  meth- 
odology to  assess  student 
needs,  provides  peace-of- 
mind  by  helping  to  assure 
your  schoors  compliance 
with  government 
I  agulations 


How  Wiil  the  Eden  Student 
Records  System  Benefit  Your 
School? 

The  Eden  Student  Records  System  is  the 
management  tool  that  enables  you.  the 
campus  administrator,  to 

•  improve/expand  student  services 

•  optimize  your  human  and  financial 
resources  via  improved  controls  and 
interdepartmental  communications 

•  obtain  the  management  information  you 
need  for  planning  resource  require- 
ments, responding  to  local,  state, 
federal  regulations,  reporting  to  your 
school's  top  officials 

•  achieve  accountability,  you  can  access 
an  instant  information  source  that  gives 
you  the  edge  in  making  decisions  from 
funding  requirements  to  classroom 
reservations 

•  serve  your  students  better  by  streamlin- 
ing and  imptoving  the  entire  student 
records  effort 


Bursar         Automates  student 

accounts  receivable  to 
save  labor,  reduce  errors 
maximize  accountability 


Alumni         Enriches  present  campus 
development  activities  by 
maintaining  lists  and 
accounting  controls, 
simplifies  and  personal- 
izes communications 
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LASER  DISK  INTERACTIVE  SYSTEMS 
FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Abstract  of  Presentation  for  C  AUSE85 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Technology  has  advanced  to  permit  end  users  to  design  special  applications  which  are 
extremely  user  friendly  and  which  employ  some  of  the  techniques  and  equipment  emerging 
from  the  artificial  intelligence  community. 

C  &  L  has  established  relations  with  high  tech  firms  to  develop  applications  using  laser 
video  disk  technology  whereby  video  programs  can  be  interactive  with  users.  The  video 
can  be  preprogrammed  to  respond  immediately  to  different  user  inquiries  and  programs 
superimposed  on  the  disk  so  computations  can  be  done  with  information  provided  by  the 
user  at  that  moment.  The  application  potential  of  these  technological  advances  is 
significant.  Any  area  where  an  institution  has  significant  need  to  communicate  repetitive 
information  to  large  numbers  of  people  (e.g.,  applicants,  employees)  on  a  "face-to-face" 
basis  is  a  candidate.  Opportunities  exist  in  registration,  admissions,  and  personnel  for 
such  applications. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand  with  Mandell  Institute  demonstrated  an  application  of  laser  disk 
technology  in  the  financial  planning  area.  They  also  discussed  how  institutions  should 
plan  to  develop  similar  applications  in  relevant  administrative  areas. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand  also  demonstrated  a  budgeting  system  developed  using  PC  FOCUS,  a 
fourth-generation  language.  They  discussed  how  this  can  be  related  to  the  proliferation  of 
end  user  applications  in  the  university  community. 


GUIDELINES  FOR  SELECTING  YOUR 
ADMINISTRATIVE  COMPUTER  SYSTEM 


Abstract  of  a  presentation  prepared  by 
Donna  Evancoe  and  Sandy  Opstad 
and  given  by  Bill  Petersen 

Datatel  Minicomputer  Company 


Institutions  that  are  planning  to  introduce,  improve,  or  replace  an  administrative  computer 
system  are  faced  witii  a  great  variety  of  choices.  Because  there  are  so  many  affordable  and 
technically  feasible  options,  it  is  extremely  important  that  colleges  and  universities  take  a 
deliberate  and  systematic  approach  to  selection  and  implementation  of  a  computer  system. 

Technological  advances  have  brought  us  to  the  point  where  administrative  computing 
decisions  should  no  longer  be  made  on  the  basis  of  hardware  alone.  In  fact,  hardware  is 
really  of  secondoiy  importance.  In  administrative  computing  today,  decisions  should  be 
made  primarily  on  the  basis  of  software.  Forward-looking  institutions  are  analyzing  their 
administrative  functions  and  seeking  total  systems— software  and  hardware-to  run 
administrative  operations  efficiently  and  effectively. 

This  presentation  suggested  procedures  to  follow  and  identified  important  factors  to 
consider  when  your  campus  seeks  a  new  computer  system. 
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SERIES  Z:  GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  FEATURES 


A  proven  system 
for  today's 
information 
management 
needs. 


Series  Z  is  an  integrated,  on-line 
software  system  designed  specific- 
ally to  meet  the  information  man- 
agement needs  of  colleges  and 
universities.  Incorporating  proven 
concepts  from  our  years  of 
experience  with  colleges  and 
universities,  we've  created  an 
affordable  system  for  today's  mini 
and  mainframe  computers. 

Series  Z  is  actually  four  application 
systems  in  one:  Financial  Records, 
Human  Resources,  Student  Informa- 
tion, and  Alumni  Development.  All 
four  systems  interact  with  each 
other.  Most  of  all,  however.  Series  Z 
provides  you  with  al!  the  infor- 
mation you  need  to  make  timely, 
accurate,  intelligent  management 
decisions. 

Series  Z  incorporates  an  integrated 
system  structure  to  efficiently 
handle  separate  categories  of  pro- 
cessing, yet  address  the  entire 
administrative  needs  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  Series  Z  design  elimin- 
ates data  redundancy  and  promotes 
efficient  processing. 

A  modular  approach  to  design  and 
integration  has  been  applied.  Such 
design  permits  1)  phased  imple- 
mentation allowing  systems  to  be 
added  as  necessary  and  within  the 
priorities  of  the  institution,  2) 
modular  sequence  flexibility,  3) 
J nation  of  data  redundancy. 


4)  a  consistent  data  definition  to  be 
maintained  as  well  as  system  integ- 
rity and  security,  5)  insulation  from 
computing  environment  changes, 
and  6)  continued  development  of 
modules  to  meet  the  higher  educ- 
ation administration  computing 
needs. 

Series  Z  Data  Handler 

The  Series  Z  Data  Handler  controls 
the  storage  of  data  and  defines 
how  that  data  will  be  integrated. 
The  Data  Handler  functions  as  a 
Data  Base  Manager  for  the  Series  Z 
administrative  programs,  integrates 
with  other  Data  Base  Manager 
Systems  or  with  other  non-Series  Z 
application  programs.  The  Data 
Handler  also  controls  screen 
formats,  and  procedures  and 
enables  the  user  to  quickly  make 
changes  within  the  system,  often 
without  reprogramming. 
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Security 

Series  Z  has  been  designed  to 
"police"  your  information  and  let 
you  control  who  sees  what.  The 
various  levels  of  security  control 
include:  system,  application,  func- 
tion or  data  element  or  the  institu- 
tion can  define  special  acces'  for 
limited  use.  Series  Z  also  defines  on- 
line changes  according  to  security 
levels  in  the  same  fashion. 

On-Line  Data  Entry, 
Inquiry  and  Lpdate 

Input  to  Series  Z  goes  through  a 
single  channel,  regardless  of  date, 
quantity  or  sequence.  This  includes 
both  initial  data  entry  and  update. 
All  entries  can  be  submitted  in  on- 
line, or  in  batches.  Series  Z  also 
provides  for  on-line  inquiry  to  the 
data  base,  at  any  time. 
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Screen  Generation/ 
Modification 

Series  Z  permits  you  to  build  your 
own  screens,  to  meet  possible  user- 
defined  needs  not  already 
addressed  by  the  system. 

On-Line  Help 

On-line  help  features  include 
diagnostic,  dat?  definition  and 
screen  help.  Series  Z  is  designed 
with  such  on-line  features  to  assist 
the  user  or  operator  in  learning 
!iow  to  use  the  system  faster 
without  the  need  to  consult  a 
manual  or  leave  the  terminal. 

Software  Maintenance 

An  important  aspect  of  any  soft- 
ware purchase  is  the  availability  of 
maintenance.  Series  Z  has  a  com- 
plete maintenance  program  for 
regulatory  changes  and/or 
enhancements. 

Series  Z  Report  Writer 

Z  Writer  efficiently  meets  the  report 
generation  needs  of  Senes  Z  users. 
From  the  simple  to  the  complex,  Z 
Writer  is  ready  to  provide  the 
solutions  to  your  ad-hoc  reporting 
and  on-demand  dcta  needs. 


SERIES  Z  VOICE  RESPONSE 

REGISTRATION 

lA  has  added  a  telephone 
registration  systam  to  its  Series  Z  - 
Sib.  The  new  component  enables 
students  to  register  or  inquire 
about  their  classes  from  any  touch 
tone  telephone,  from  anywhere 
The  application  of  hardware 
developed  by  Perception 
Technology  Corp.  and  lA's  student 
registration  system  has  resulted  in  a 
creative,  cost-effective  tool.  The 
frustrations  of  long  lines,  short 
tempers  and  confusion  have  given 
way  to  the  calm  convenience  of  the 
telephone.  While  it  simplifies  life 
for  your  students,  it  also  helps  to  cut 
your  registration  costs. 

lA  Microcomputer 
Offerings 

Information  Associates  has  intro- 
duced anothe''  labor-saving,  state- 
of-the  art  software  option  to  assist 
in  meeting  administrative 
responsibilities.  FBS  provides  a  top 
down  budgeting  vehicle  which 
allows  your  personal  computer  and 
mainfranne  to  work  together  to 
build  your  budget.  lA's  Financial 
Budgeting  System  supports  the 
entire  budget  process,  producing  a 
sound,  workable  document. 


A  Leader  in  Information 
Services 

Our  capabilities  are  backed  by  a 
staff  of  more  than  220  professionals 
who  concentrate  on  every  element 
of  each  customer's  individual 
requirements. 

We  are  dedicated  to  seeking  better 
solutions  to  turn  data  into  useful 
information.  We  offer  a  full  range 
of  support  services  including 
customer  training,  user  group 
participation,  the  necessary  docu- 
mentation, source  code,  test  data, 
software  maintenance  and 
technical  support. 

Our  experience  and  success  in 
providing  flexible,  state-of-the-art 
systems  makes  us  confident  that 
Information  Associates  has  a 
complete  system  solution  to  meet 
your  needs. 


Whether  you're  improving  your 
present  system,  or  just  beginning  to 
look  for  adirinistrative  software, 
investigate  Seies  Z  first.  Call  the 
Information  Associates  office 
nearest  you. 

Headquarters: 

3000  Ridge  Road  East 
Rochester,  New  York  1462-: 
(716)  467-7740 
Telex:  6501912647  MCI 


Regional  Offices: 

1161  Murfreesboro  Road 

Suite  324 

Nashville,  TN  37217 

840  East  Central  Parway 
Suite  150 
Piano,  TX  75074 
(214)  578-1007 

12310Pinecrest  Road 
Suite  20 IC 
Reston,VA  22091 
(703)476-6000 


11/30/84 


3000  Ridge  Road  East 
Rochester,  New  York  14622 
(716)  467-7740 

9491  Ridgehaven  Court 
San  Diego,  CA  92123 
(619)  560-4067 
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EXl'ENDED  USES  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES  INFORMATION 

Abstract  of  Presentation 
madeatCAUSESS 

Integral  Systems,  Inc. 

Integral  Systems,  Inc.  (ISI),  provides  a  full-featured  system  to  meet  the  payroll, 
personnel,  position  control,  and  applicant  tracking  requirements  of  colleges  and 
universities.  Exciting  new  uses  of  the  information  recorded  to  suppport  those  functions 
have  been  developed  for  both  mainframe  and  microcompater  applications.  Of  particular 
interest  to  institutions  of  higher  education  are  tenure  tracking,  budget  modeling,  graphic 
capabilities,  and  inventory  of  instruction  skills.  Other  new  functions  include  information 
download  to  spreadsheet  packages,  affirmative  action  planning,  graphic  organizational 
charts,  succession  planning,  and  flexible  benefits  programs.  As  the  information 
requirements  of  payroll  and  personnel  offices  continue  to  change  rapidly,  application 
systems  must  change  to  support  their  needs. 
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.The 


Big  Byte 


Published  bimonthly  by  Pftnsophic  Systems,  Incorporated 


Pansophi:  premiers  PC  version 

of  EASYTRIEVE  PLUS 


"It  really  is  EASYTRIEVE  PLUS  on  the  PC!" 

Surprise  at  seeing  an  old  friend  in  a  PC  environ- 
ment is  the  most  common  reaction  that  beta  test- 
ers of  Pansophic's  latest  offering  have  expressed 
over  EASYTRIEVE  PLUS  •  PC.  EASYTRIEVE 
PLUS  is  Pansophic's  information  retrieval  and 
data  management  system  for  end  user  reporting 
applications. 

EASYTRIEVE  PLUS  •  PC  -  the  EASYTR' iVE 
PLUS  information  retrieval  system  with  a  host  of 
additional  PC  features  -  was  actually  written  from 
scratch  to  maximize  the  benefits  of  running  on  a 
PC.  Designed  to  operate  on  IBM  PCs  and  compat- 
ibles with  256K  of  memory  and  a  hard  disk,  the 
product  will  also  support  dual  floppy  systems  if  it 
is  stored  on  the  mainframe  and  run  through 
PANLINK  (Tempus-Link  from  Pansophic),  a  uni- 
versal mainframe-to-micro  link. 

Common  uses 

The  PC  version  of  EASYTRIEVE  PLUS  offers 
companies  a  number  of  new  options.  No  longer 
tied  to  the  mainframe,  MIS  can  offload  reporting  to 
PCs,  encouraging  departments  toward  report  writ- 
ing independence  in  the  friendly  PC  environment. 


Since  the  PC  product  features  the  same  syntax  as 
mainframe  EASYTRIEVE  PLUS,  there  is  little  new 
training  necessary. 

Because  of  operating  system  di'terences,  the 
mainframe  and  PC  products  vary  slightly  in  file 
specifications.  However,  the  PC  product  contains 
a  syntax  checker  not  only  for  PC  EASYTRIEVE 
PLUS  jobs,  but  also  for  mainframe  jobs.  This 
means  that  the  PC  senses  as  an  effective  pro- 
grammer workstation  -  allowing  the  programmer 
to  enter  a  job  and  syntax  check  it  on  the  PC  before 
executing  it  on  the  mainframe. 

PC  features 

Besides  offloading  reporting  to  PCs  and  serving 
as  a  workstation  tool,  EASYTRIEVE  PLUS  •  PC  is 
an  information  center  product  allowing  the  end 
user  to  engage  in  self-sen/ice  computing.  New  PC 
oriented  features  of  the  product  include  forms  cre- 
ation suitable  for  data  entry;  a  database  in  which 
the  data  can  be  stored;  an  editor  for  entering  and 
correcting  jobs;  and  help  windows  offering  cues  to 
syntax.  Thus,  end  users  have  all  the  tools  needed 
to  enter,  maintain  and  report  on  their  own  data 
sets. 
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Mrflnfraim  EASYTRIEVE  PLUS  users  will  find  the  seme  syntu  in  the  PC  proiSuct, 


EASYTRIEVE  PLUS  •  PC  scens  a  job  for  errors.  The  editor  stops  at  each  error,  allow- 
ing for  corrections.  Here  the  user  splits  his  editing  screen  to  browse  his  data  file  in 
the  top  portion  and  edit  his  program  in  the  bottom  portion.  The  checlc  merits  show 
him  which  half  he  is  working  in  at  the  moment 


EASYTRIEVE  PLUS  •PC 

(continued) 

Designed  for  the  less  experienced 
user  as  well  as  for  the  computer 
professional,  the  forms  creation  fa- 
cility of  EASYTRIEVE  PLUS  •  PC 
automatically  constructs  forms 
from  file  descriptions.  Users  can 
then  alter  the  screen  to  fit  their  own 
tastes. 

Forms  can  also  be  used  to  browse 
records  in  a  file  or  to  add,  delete  or 
update  records.  They  lend  them- 
selves well  to  key  searches  too,  like 
displaying  all  accounts  in  a  particu- 
lar state  or  displaying  all  salesmen 
with  sales  over  a  half-million 
dollars. 

When  it  comes  to  keying  in  an 
EASYTRIEVE  PLUS  job.  users 
who  feel  a  bit  rusty  on  syntax  can 
bring  up  a  HELP  window  right  on 
top  of  their  editing  screens,  enter- 
ing a  line  of  type  while  viewing  the 
syntax  cue. 

EASYTRIEVE  PLUS  •  PC  auto- 
matically brings  up  a  HELP  screen 
related  to  the  key  word  the  user  is 
entering.  Another  alternative  for 
the  user  is  to  scroll  through  an  al- 
phabetical list  to  select  HELP  top- 
ics. A  HELP  window  for  the  editing 
commands  themselves,  is  also 
available. 

When  users  want  to  look  at  a  sec- 
ond file-of  data  definitions,  for 
example-while  writing  a  job,  they 
can  split  the  editor  screen  and 
browse  the  second  file  for  informa- 
tion while  entering  or  correcting  the 
first.  Thus,  if  the  field  name  has 
been  forgotten,  they  can  refresh 
their  memories  while  entering  the 
job  commands. 

With  forms  creation,  HELP  win- 
dows, editing  and  data  manage- 
ment, EASYTRIEVE  PLUS  •  PC 
marries  the  user-friendliness  of  the 


PC  to  the  power  of  a  program  that 
originated  on  mainframes. 

EASYTRIEVE  PLUS  •  PC  will  be 
available  in  December  on  a  site  li- 
cense basis.  For  complete  details 
on  how  you  can  obtain  it,  please 
contact  your  local  Pansophic  Mar- 


keting Representative  or  call 
Pansophic  at  800/323-7335.  Illinois 
and  Canadian  residents  will  reach 
Pansophic  by  calling  312/986-6055. 

International  release  dates  for 
EASYTRIEVE  PLUS  •  PC  will  be 
determined  by  individual  region.  □ 
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GTER  PLANNING  FOR  COMPUTING  TECHNOLOGY 
Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  6e  Co. 


This  presentation  explained  a  sequential  process  through  which  individual 
campuses  or  institutions  can  establish  or  revise  a  master  plan  for  computing. 
The  master  plan  should  provide  the  long-range  direction,  set  the  stage 
for  tactical  (annual)  planning,  incorporate  the  needs  of  both  the  administrative 
and  academic  segments  of  tb^  institution,  and  become  a  "living"  document 
throi-gh  annual  revisions. 

Step  1  -  Svaluate  Computing  Technology  Systems  in  Terms  of  the  Institution's 
Mission.     Identify  the  appropriate  level  (i.e.  leading  edge,  state-of-the-art, 
stay-with-the-art )  of  technology  for  instruction,  research  and  administrative 
areas.    This  step  should  include  broad  participation  across  all  institutional 
areas  to  develop  concensus,  clarify  expectations,  and  establish  ground 
rules  for  the  planning  process. 

Step  2  -  Establish  Institutional  Programmatic  Objectives.  Academic 
users  should  determine  how  computing  and  information  technologies  can 
most  effectively  enchance  or  support  their  programs*    Likewise,  administrative 
users  should  focus  on  the  degree  of  intra-  and  interdepartmental  information 
systems  integration  and  sophistication  needed  to  reap  the  grear.est  business- 
oriented  effectiveness. 

Step  3  -  Establish  Functional  Req'airements .     Technological  areas  that 
should  be  considered  for  inclusion  are  teleconmiunicat ions ,  office  automation, 
computer  assisted  instruction,  and  video  disk,   in  addition  to  administrative 
functional  requirements.     These  requirements  should  be  documented  and 
reviewed  to  ensure  they  are  comprehensive  and  clearly  articulated.  Next, 
vendors  of  products  satisfying  these  requirements  should  be  identified, 
and  demonstrations  should  be  arranged. 

Step  4  -  Prioritize  User  Requirements.     This  step  should  be  carried 

out  with  agreed-upon  evaluation  criteria  based  upon  institutional  mission, 

program  objectives  and  technological  preference. 

Step  5  -  Develop  Alternative  Approaches.     No  more  than  three  approaches 
should  be  developed  to  address  the  prioritized  functional  requirements. 
Examples  may  include  upgrading  hardware,  networking  existing  equipment 
and  systems,  developing  interfaces,  procuring  software  pakcages,  and 
beta  test  site  agreements. 

Step  6  -  Select  Preferred  Institutional  Approach.    Analyzing  each  alternative 
will  result  in  the  selection  of  a  preferred  approach.    This  analysis 
should  consider  organizational  adjustments  required;  the  impact  on  current 
technologies  cf  the  institution;  staffing  levels,  individual  experience 
and  capabilities;  and  the  financial  resources  available. 

The  final  result  should  be  a  master  plan  for  computing  that  satisfies 
the  need  for  all  users,  is  in  concert  with  the  institution's  mission 
and  goals,  and  takes  best  advantage  of  the  institution's  unique  strengths 
-  its  individual  faculty  and  staff  members. 

Sally  Campbell  Schuyler  Lescher 

(213)  927-4000  (212)  872-5618 
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"ENSURING  THE  ODYSSEY  ENDS,  A,K.A. ,  GETTING  THE  RIGHT  PLAN  APPROVED 


Many  computing  organizations  are  in  the  midst  of  an  odyssey  when 
it  comes  to  achieving  their  computing  goals.     The  goal  of  educa* 
tional  computing  is  to  provide  the  systems,  technology  and  man- 
agement to  support  an  institution's  academic  and  administrative 
needs  and  thus  its  overall  educational  mission. 

Let's  look  at  each  component  of  the  computing  goal  to  understand 
why  it  is  a  moving  target  and  so  difficult  to  achieve. 

Technology  -  provides  the  tools  for  producing  and  communicating 
information.    As  in  any  industry,  improved  technology  demands  new 
procedures  and  techniques  for  properly  utilizing  that  technology. 
There  are  many  pressures  to  utilize  new  technology.  These 
include: 

•  Older  technology  is  discontinued  and  expensive  to  maintain. 

•  Improved  price  performance  is  attractive  for  meeting  user 
growth  and  performance  demands  without  increasing  your 
budget. 

•  Automation  of  certain  business  functions  is  now  feasible. 

•  Functions  that  used  to  require  specialized  equipment  can  be 
consolidated  into  a  single  device. 

•  The  latest  technology  provides  a  competitive  advantage  for 
attracting  students,  faculty  and  administrators. 

Systems  -  The  competitive  environment  for  students,  administra- 
tors and  faculty  and  new  business  functions  and  external 
reporting  requirements  create  pressure  to  automate  additional 
functions.     There  are  also  more  choices  of  how  to  acouire 
additional  systems. 

Human  Resources  -  Technology  change  creates  an  initial  limited 
source  of  technical  resources.    Many  educational  institutions  are 
under  financial  pressures,  and  as  a  result,  have  a  salary  struc- 
ture that  is  not  always  fully  competitive  with  private  industry, 
and  thus,  have  difficulty  keeping  needed  technical  resources. 

With  this  moving  target,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
computing  goals  are  not  easy  to  come  by.    As  the  pace  of 
technological  change  accelerates,  the  opportunity  to  make  wrong 
turns  and  extend  the  odyssey  increase. 

One  of  the  truest  adages  of  our  time  is  the  MIDAS  commercial, 
"Pay  me  now  or  pay  me  later,"  with  the  correct  implication  that 
pay  me  later  is  considerably  more  expensive  an J  aggravating. 
Odyssey's  tend  to  be  in  the  "pay  me  later"  category. 

The  way  to  end  the  Odyssey  is  to  develop  a  computing/IRM  plan  - 
that  is,  define  where  you  want  to  go  (i.e.,  the  target  computing 
environment  and  how  you  will  get  there  (i.e.,  an  implementation 
plan).    However,  having  a  plan  isn't  enough.     The  name  of  the 
game  is  developing  the  right  plan  and  getting  that  plan  approved. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  major  success  factors  in  producing  the 
"right"  plan: 


•  Understand  the  administrative/academic  areas  being  addressed. 

•  Define  the  project  scope  "up-front." 

•  Produce  the  plan  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time. 

•  Use  a  relatively  small  and  senior  level  project  team. 

•  Ensure  the  independence  of  the  system  planners. 

•  Utilizing  a  planning  methodology. 

•  Participation  of  key  user  personnel. 

Now,  let's  look  at  some  of  the  major  factors  that  need  to  be 
dealt  with  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  right  plan  gets 
"approved: " 

•  Commitment  at  the  top 

•  General  consensus  within  an  institution 

•  Need  to  control  misinformation 

•  Project  scope  up-front 

•  Identification  of  benefits  at  business  level 

•  Need  automated  support  tools 

•  Having  the  right  plan  to  begin  with 

I  would  now  like  to  focus  on  three  of  these  and  relate  them  to 
what  we  did  on  the  CSU  job: 

Methodology  -  First,  information  processing  is  composed  of  throe 
pieces:     systems,  technology  and  management.     Second,  the 
planning  process  has  three  stages:     understand  the  current 
environment,  define  the  target  environment  and  develop  the  plan. 
This  conceptual  framework  was  used  to  organize  deliverables,  the 
project  team  and  in  the  development  of  the  work  plan.     It  set  the 
framework  for  all  discussion  within  the  CSU. 

Consensus  -  We  had  the  benefit  of  a  CSU  individual  who  had  a  good 
historical  perspective  of  the  systems  and  understood  the  environ- 
ment and  sensitivities.    A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chancellor  of 
Administration  was  transmitted  to  all  Presidents  announcing  the 
project  and  soliciting  support.    A  Steering  Committee  was  formed. 
Work  products  were  marked  and  characterized  as  draft  so  as  not  to 
preempt  a  feeling  of  participation.    CSU  specialists  in  each  of 
the  major  administrative  areas  were  identified  and  made  part  of 
the  project  team.    We  conducted  a  workshop  at  which  other  univer- 
sities attended  to  solicit  input  as  to  where  they  stood.  We 
explained  the  process/methodology.     Comfort  was  developed  by  many 
just  understanding  the  planning  process.    Meetings  were  held  in 
Northern  and  Southern  California  with  the  campus  coordinators  to 
explain  the  tailoring  process. 

We  attempted  to  make  sensitive  professional  judgments  that  were 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  CSU  overall. 

Justification  -  Justification  was  paramount  because  the  CSU  is  a 
State  controlled  agency.    When  studying  the  current  environment, 
we  gathered  data  that  allowed  us  to  quantify  the  problem.  We 
then  identified  K^e  objective  of  a  new  system  in  terms  of  solving 
or  improving  existing  problems.    Finally,  we  identified  the 
business  (not  technical)  benefits. 

By:    Edwin  N.  Homer,  Price  Waterhouse,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
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Abstracts  of  Presentations  made  at  CAUSE85 
Racal-Vadic 

STANDARDS  IN  DATA  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  first  data  communications  products  that  attached  to  the  public-switched  telephone 
network  following  the  Carter  Phone  Decision  in  1969  were  to  begin  an  interesting 
evolution  of  technology  and  innovation  that  has  provided  the  conduit  for  today's 
information  revolution. 

This  discussion  followed  the  paths  of  that  development,  focusing  on  the  changes  and 
standards  whii^h  guide  present  development  and  future  trends.  Topics  covered  included 
modem  standards,  dialing  protocols,  error  control  standards,  and  security  methods. 

LOWER  YOUR  COSTS  AND  GAIN  CONTROL  OF 
YOUR  DIAL-UP  NETWORK  SERVICES 

Computer  managers  face  a  common  dilemma  in  serving  an  increasingly  sophisticated  user 
group.  Users  with  personal  computers  and  modems  in  their  homes  or  dorms  usually  want 
dial-up  access  to  local  and  remote  mainframes.  The  dedicated  terminal,  operating  over  a 
dedicated  line,  is  no  longer  adequate  to  serve  these  needs.  In  many  cases,  access  has  been 
restricted  to  a  select  few  in  the  ranks  of  the  faculty  and  graduate  students.  With  personal 
computers  becoming  more  prevalent  and  extending  to  undergraduates  and  lo  people  living 
within  the  university's  sphere  of  influence  and  service,  the  demand  for  dial-up  access  is 
rapidly  increasing.  All  too  often,  this  rapid  growth  is  hard  to  manage,  and  users  get 
frustrated  with  the  service  or  lack  thereof. 

The  growth  in  dial-up  services  also  creates  a  growth  in  operations  expense  as  more  floor 
space,  installation  and  maintenance  services,  telephone  line  expenses,  etc.,  are  incurred. 

With  the  recent  advent  of  small,  intelligent  VLSI  modems  and  network  management  and 
control  systems  to  go  with  them,  many  of  the  problems  of  growth  can  be  circumvented. 
The  large  public  datacom  networks  have  worked  with  suppliers  to  conceive  and  develop 
the  next  generation  of  data  communication  equipment.  Many  of  its  attributes  were 
described  in  this  presentation. 
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gp^ppY 
KNOWLEDGE  SYSTEMS  CENTER 

A  COMMITMENT  TO  ARTIFICIAL  INTELLIGENCE 

RAYMOND  E.  SANDBORGH 


Sperry  Corporation  made  a  decision  about  eighteen  months  ago  that  the 
technology  popularly  known  as  Artificial  Intelligence  was  mature  enough  to  use 
in  practical  business  applications  as  well  as  in  military  applications.  This 
decision  means  Sperry  must  treat  Al  as  a  fiold  of  engineering  rather  than  a 
topic  of  research.  Consequently  Sperry  had  several  critical  tasks  to 
accomplish: 

1 .  Selection  of  the  Al  Hardware  and  Software  tools  that  encapsulate  much  of 
the  technology. 

2.  Development  of  working  applications  and  additional  specialized  tools. 

3.  Formation  of  a  Corporate  focus  for  Al  in  the  Knowledge  Systems  Center. 

4.  Establish  a  worldwide  capability  to  create  knowledge  engineers. 

5.  Establish  a  multi-phased  program  of  college  and  university  support. 

Each  of  tnese  points  is  critical  to  Sperry's  thrust  into  the  field  of  Al. 

First,  the  Al  tools  chosen  should  be  effective  for  the  application  oriented 
problems.  We  are  wor*  ng  to  use  and  refine  an  established  set  of  techniques 
and  methods  based  upo.i  research  and  mathematics,  not  to  expand  those  A I 
techniques.  This  means  that  the  large  Lisp  machine  designed  for  research  is 
an  extravagance.  Sperry  has  selected  a  well  engineered,  commercially 
packaged  system,  with  a  visible  preplanned  future,  and  a  speed  and  power 
versus  cost  tradeoff  that  is  appropriate  to  the  application  domain.  The 
software  chosen  emphasizes  knowledge  representation  flexibility,  and  power  in 
the  human  in  jrface,  with  bit-mapped  graphics,  poo-up  menues  and  other  aids 
to  ergonomic  niceties,  such  as  a  mouse  and  user  modifiable  syste,-n 
characteristics.  The  reason  for  this  choice  in  software  is  the  major  problem 
in  Al  IS  developing  an  expert  system,  not  using  it,  and  the  two  major  problems 
to  be  solved  in  dpveloping  an  Al  system  are  (1)  knowledge  representation  and 
(2)  the  rapid  exploration  of  options  via  a  powerful  user  interface. 

Second.  Sperry  is  working  on  over  30  applications  in  sV  ol^/erse  areas  as: 

0  EDP  Auditing 

0  Airline  Ticket  Pricing 

0  Cerfimic  Chip  Testing  and  Fault  Diagnosis 

0  Ambiguity  Resolution 

0  Threat  Assessment 

0  PC  Computer  Diagnosis 
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In  addition,  Sperry  is  working  on  specialized  capabilities  such  as 
interconnect  to  mainframe  computers  and  Unix  machine  based  delivery 
systems. 

Third,  Sperry  needed  a  group  to  coordinate  the  necessary  diverse  application 
developments.  Sperry  has  over  200  people  in  numerous  locations  including 
several  foreign  countries,  requiring  a  coordinating  center  The  Sperry 
Knowledge  Systems  Center  (KSC)  p-ovides  such  a  policy,  strategy  and 
coordinating  function.  Consisting  of  experts  in  data  processing,  psychology, 
engineering,  software,  linguistics  and  consultants  in  knowledge  engineering, 
the  KSC  acts  as  a  catalyst  in  Sperry's  Al  thrust. 

Fourth,  Sperry  has  developed  an  effective  way  to  develop  competency  in 
creating  expert  systems.  The  key  is  a  standard  and  guided  apprenticeship  that 
results  in  a  working  "proof-of-concepf  expert  system.  The  basic  steps  are: 

1.  Develop  a  basic  understanding  of  Al  and  a  list  of  several  possible 
projects. 

2.  Develop  the  capability  to  use  the  tools  of  Al  in  the  Sperry  Knowledge 
Workstation. 

3.  Select  a  project  and  then  address  the  basic  knowledge  representation 
issues  such  that  development  appears  virtually  certain. 

4.  Develop  a  "proof-of-concepf  expert  system. 

5.  Complete  the  expert  system. 

This  process  is  duplicatable,  repeatable  and  results  in  professionals  with  the 
experience  base  to  use  the  sophisticated  theoretical  knowledge  base  in 
Artificial  Intelligence. 

Fifth,  Sperry  has  developed  a  program  that  supports  Artificial  Intelligence 
research  in  academic  institutions  rather  than  taking  them  out  of  teaching  and 
research.  These  programs  arp' 

0  The  Sperry  Knowledge  Engineering  Environment  Grants 

0  The  Sperry  Al  Fellowship,  where  ongoing  professional  level  research  is 

supported  upon  recommendation  of  senior  technical  Sperry  people. 
0  The  Sperry  Knowledge  Systems  Center  Internships  where  outstanding 

graduate  and  undergraduate  students  can  gain  practical  experience  in 

knowledge  engineering  at  Sperry  locations  worldwide. 

This  is  a  thoughtful  program,  one  designed  to  make  major  impact  in  a  specific 
way. 

Our  commitment  to  Al  is  a  natural  extension  of  Sperry's  ability  to  engineer 
precise  solutions  to  customer  needs. 
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MASTERING  THE  TOOLS  TO  BUILD  YOUR  FUTURE: 
APPLICATIONS  DEVELOPMENT  THROUGH  4GL 

Abstract  of  Presentation  made  at  CAUSE85 

Systems  &  Computer  Technology  Corporation 

Under  the  direction  of  Michael  Emmi,  SCT  has  embarked  upon  a  number  of 
exciting  new  programs,  one  of  which  is  focused  on  maximizing 
productivity  through  research  and  development  efforts.  With  higher 
education  under  increasing  pressure  to  deliver  both  completely  new  systems 
and  new  features  for  existing  systems  at  an  almost  geometrically 
accelerating  pace,  the  techniques  SCT  is  employing  will  be  of  value  to  all 
data  processing  professionals.  The  case  study  presented  was  the  new 
version  of  SCT*s  Student  System  under  Cullinet*s  IDMS/R  data  base. 
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KNOWLEDGE  ENGINEERING  APPLIED  TO 
UNIVERSITY  MANAGEMENT 

Abstract  of  Presentation 
made  atCAUSE85 

Texas  Instruments  Incorporated 

The  combination  of  artificial  inielligence  techniques,  such  as  knowledge 
engineering,  with  sophisticated  expert  system  development  tools  furnishes  the 
catalyst  for  the  next  generation  of  softA^are,  Providing  the  ability  lo  solve 
real- world  problems,  this  new  software  can  emulate  the  way  human  experts  use 
knowledge  and  experience.  This  capability  opens  up  a  whole  new  world  of 
computing  utility  in  technical,  administrative,  and  managerial  areas.  Expert 
systems  provide  computer  support  for  problems  requiring  human  judgment, 
experience,  reasoning,  and  expertise. 

This  pane!  discussion  introduced  ways  that  "knowledge  engineering"  tools  can 
help  deal  with  the  complex  decision  making  in  university  management. 
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The  following  vendors  offered  Suite  Exhibits  at  CAUSE85  to  display  and/  or  demonstrate  their  products 
or  services:  American  Management  Systems,  Inc.;  Business  Systems  Resources;  Control  Data 
Corporation;  Coopers  &  Lybrand;  Datatel  Minicomputer  Company;  Digital  Equipment  ror;)oration; 
IBM  Corporation;  Information  Associates;  Information  Solutions,  Inc.;  Integral  Systems,  Inc.;  ITTand 
The  Computer  Alliance;  Pansophic  Systems,  Inc.;  Racal-Vadic;  Sperry  Corporation,  Systems  & 
Computer  Technology  Corporation;  and  Texas  Instruments. 
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ideas  are  exchanged  as  readily  during  breaks  between  sessions  as  they  are  at  formal  track 
presentations.  An  important  part  of  the  conference  experience  are  the  social  gatherings— the  scheduled 
ones,  such  as  the  Registration  Reception  and  the  luncheons,  as  well  as  those  that  occur  spontaneously 
on  elevators  or  at  casual  dinners,  when  new  friendships  are  formed  and  old  acquaintances  renewed. 


CAUSE85  featured  two  "speciar'  activities 
in  addition  to  the  extra-long  Registration 
Reception  sponsored  by  our  sustaining 
member  companies  Hewlett-Packard 
Company  and  Systems  and  Computer 
Technology  Corporation.  A  round  robin 
Unnis  tournament  was  held  on  the 
afternoon  prior  to  ihe  opening  of 
CAUSE85  at  the  beautiful  indoor 
Rivercentei  Tennis  Club  affiliated  with  the 
New  Orleans  Hilton.  Peat,  Marwick, 
Mitchell  &  Co.,  sponsor  of  this 
tournament,  also  reserved  court  time  for 
any  conferees  who  wanted  to  get  together 
for  informal  play  after  the  completion  of 
the  tournament.  The  "Mardi  Gras 
Madness"  gala  was  one  of  the  liveliest  and 
most  colorful  of  any  of  our  conference 
dinner  entertainments,  providing  conferees 
a  taste  of  the  New  Orleans  Mardi  Gras. 
This  evening  of  excitement,  surprises, 
music,  and  good  fun  included  a  reception, 
dinner,  flaming  dessert  served  in  a 
second-line  parade,  and  an  authentic  Mardi 
Gras  Krewe  "fashion  show"  followed  by  a 
50-piece  marching  band  led  by  a 
motorcycle  police  escort  complete  with 
sirens!  The  evening  closed  with  dancing  to 
a  Dixieland  jazz  band,  and  many  conferees 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  have 
their  photos  taken  with  Krewe  members. 
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REGISTRATION  RECEPTION 
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REFRESHMENTS 


Special  thanks  to  the  following  vendors  far  sponsoring  refreshment  breaks:  Apple  Computer,  Inc.;  Business  Irtformation 
Technology,  Inc.;  Digital  Equipment  Corporation;  IBM  Corporation;  Integra^  Systems,  Inc.  Apple  and  DEC  provided  coffee 
mugs  and  BIT  provided  note  cubes  to  aU  coftferees  at  these  breaks. 
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